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Aet.  I. — Turkey;  its  History  and  Progress.  From  the  Journals 
and  Correspondence  of  Sir  James  Porter,  fifteen  years  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople.  Continued  to  the  present  time,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Sir  James  Porter,  by  his  Grandson,  Sir  George  Larpent,  Bart., 
&c.  &e.    In  Two  Volumes.    London :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1854. 

2.  Histoire  de  la  Turquie.     [History  of  Turkey].    Par  A.  De 

Lamartine.  Tomes  premier  et  deuxieme.  Paris :  Librairie  du 
Constitutionnel.  1854. 

3.  History  of  tlie  Ottoman  Turks.    From  the  beginning  of  their 

Empire  to  the  present  time.  Chiefl}^  founded  on  Von  Hammer. 
By  E.  S.  Creasy,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  University 
College,  London.  In  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  413. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

These  works  derive  no  ordinary  interest  from  the  grand  and 
singular  spectacle  now  entrancing  the  attention  of  mankind, — ^of 
England  and  France  combating  side  by  side,  against  Russia, 
and  on  behalf  of  Turkey.  The  character  of  the  Turks  is  a  funda- 
mental element  in  the  '  war  of  giants'  now  waging  in  the  Baltic, 
the  Pacific,  the  White,  and  the  Black  Seas,  and  threatening  at 
an  early  day,  or  at  latest  in  the  coming  spring,  to  extend  still 
further  its  lines  of  blood  and  fire,  and  spread  around  our  planet 
its  panoramic  scenes  of  romance  and  horror.  A  supreme  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  whole  world  invests  with  its  own  importance 
the  study  of  the  history,  the  characteristics,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  Ottomans  and  their  empire. 

>Sir  George  Larpent  has  rendered  an  acceptable  and  well-timed 
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service  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  pious  homage  to  the 
memory  of  his  grandfather,  by  sending  to  the  press  the  observa- 
tions of  Sir  James  Porter,  made  during  fifteen  years'  residence  as 
British  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  Of  all  the  forms  assumed 
by  the  pride  of  family,  or  by  piety  for  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
the  most  useful,  worthy,  and  influential,  is  a  biography,  or  the 
publication  of  the  letters  and  writings  of  the  deceased.  The 
marble  tablet,  the  lofty  monument,  and  the  gorgeous  tomb,  may 
gratify  a  vulgar  pride,  or  assert  a  local  importance,  but  a  book 
containing  the  essence  of  the  experience  of  a  life  .is  a  monument 
doubly  beneficial,  both  honouring  the  family  which  produces  it, 
and  instructing  the  persons  who  peruse  it. 

Sir  James  Porter  was  the  son  of  a  captain  of  a  troop  in  the 
service  of  James  II.,  who  lost  his  property  in  Ireland  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Stuart  interest,  and  whose  name  was  La  Rogue  or 
La  Roche,  which  the  family  changed  for  the  name  of  an  uncle, 
who  belonged  to  the  successful  party,  called  Porter.  Of  literary 
and  theatrical  tastes,  James  Porter,  while  in  a  house  of  business 
in  London,  studied  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages ; 
belonged  to  a  debating  society  called  the  '  Robin  Hood,'  and 
frequented  the  theatres.  At  the  theatre  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Adams,  who  afterwards 
became  a  baron  of  the  exchequer.  Born  in  1710,  by  the  time  he 
was  six-and-twenty,  he  had  become  acquainted,  through  Mr. 
Adams,  with  Lord  Carteret,  afterwards  Earl  Granville,  and  was 
employed  by  him  in  confidential  missions  connected  with  conti- 
nental commerce.  In  1741  he  was  associated  with  Sir  Thomas 
Robinson,  the  British  minister  at  Vienna,  in  supporting  Maria 
Theresa,  and  after  nine  3^ears'  employment  on  the  continent,  was 
appointed  ambassador  at  the  Ottoman  Porte.  His  embassy  lasted 
from  174-6  to  1761,  and  he  owed  to  the  fees  lie  received  from  aliens, 
Jews,  and  Armenians,  for  British  protection,  the  independence 
which  he  acquired.  He  was  afterward  British  minister  at  Brus- 
sels for  two  years,  and  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  a 
villa  at  Ham,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension  of  .£'1200  a-year. 
His  general  information  and  jovial  humour,  made  his  society 
agreeable  to  many  distinguished  members  of  what  has  been 
called  the  three  aristocracies  of  London — the  aristocracies  of 
rank,  of  wealth,  and  of  intelligence. 

The  works  before  us  are  compilations  whicli  have  been  produced 
to  gratify  tlie  curiosity  and  interest  excited  by  the  war  respecting 
Turkey  and  the  Turks.  Some  of  the  facts  and  opinions  of  Sir 
James  Porte.T  liavc  been  disproved  by  more  recent  information ; 
but  no  intelligent  man  can  collect  his  observations  on  a  nation 
during  fifteen  years  without  liaving  to  record  facts  of  permanent 
value.    The  compilation  which  accompanies  his  observations 
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completes  the  picture  up  to  the  present  time,  and  brings  together 
many  particulars  which  make  the  work  one  of  useful  reference 
for  the  wealthier  readers  of  the  newspapers.  The  financial  and 
commercial  information  will  be  deemed  valuable  by  those  who 
wish  to  have  a  general  view  of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  Military  and  naval  men  are  provided  with 
an  account  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  Turkish 
army  and  navy;  and  biographical  sketches  of  Omar  and  Curschid 
Pachas,  or  Messieurs  Lattas  and  Guyon,  originall}^  Greek  and 
Anglican  Christians,  who  have  now  attained  high  commands  in 
the  Turkish  army. 

M.  de  Lamartine's  work  is  a  brilliant  narrative.  In  addition 
to  a  competent  acquaintance  with  the  modern  works  of  greatest 
authority  on  his  subject,  by  von  Hammer,  Caussin  de  Perceval, 
Mouradja  d'Ohsson,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  M.  de  Lamar  tine  has 
the  advantage  of  having  travelled  among  the  populations  whose 
history  he  recites,  and  of  having  seen  the  localities  of  the  pic  - 
turesque events  he  describes.  The  style  of  the  historical  publi- 
cations of  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  especially  of  this  work,  is  easy, 
elegant,  various,  harmonious,  coloured,  dramatic, — combining  in 
short  almost  every  charm  of  the  magic  of  words.  Style  is  the 
gift  of  his  nation  :  Frenchmen  excel  in  making  what  they  call 
resumes  or  abridgments ;  and  M.  de  Lamartine  is  in  this  art  a 
master  in  a  country  of  masters. 

*  The  Sultan  Mahmoud,'  says  M.  de  Lamartine,  *  wept  when  he 
learnt  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Navarino,'  that  contradiction  and 
suicide  of  the  western  powers.  '  See,'  said  he,  to  a  diplomatist, 
who  was  apologizing  for  the  participation  of  his  country  in  the 
cold-blooded  murder  of  Navarino,  '  see  Europe,  which  I  alone 
defend  against  the  irruptions  of  the  Moscovites,  joins  these  Mos- 
covites  to  annihilate  me.  Europe  wishes,  then,  to  be  inundated 
and  subdued  after  me  ?'  *  It  is  true,'  replied  the  diplomatist  to 
the  Sultan,  '  but  do  not  despair  of  Europe.  The  time  will  come 
when  she  will  tardily  recognise  your  efforts,  and  will  burn  in 
your  seas  the  Russian  vessels  along  with  which  they  have  burnt 
your  ships  at  Navarino.'  '  God  is  God,'  said  Mahmoud,  covering 
his  brow  with  his  hands,  and  no  doubt  thinking  of  his  son  ;  '  may 
His  will  be  done.' 

M.  de  Lamartine's  view  of  the  Oriental  question  is  very  simple 
and  peremptory.  '  Shall  Russia  take  the  place  of  Turkey  ?  The 
Ottoman  empire  must  rest  in  its  place,  or  France  must  lose  her 
place.  Thus  says  France ;  thus  says  England  ;  thus  says  Asia, 
Africa,  Spain,  and  Italy ;  and  thus  will  Austria  herself  say  when 
she  shall  soon  become,  if  she  remains  inactive,  the  victim  of  an 
ambition  which  caresses  her  to  suffocate  her  in  her  turn.  This 
war/  he  says,  *  is  not  war,  but  the  defence  of  peace.    The  sacred 
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principle  for  which  France,  England,  and  Turkey  rush  to  arms 
to-day  is  this  : — Shall  Russia  be  permitted  arbitrarily  and  with 
impunity  to  make  war  on  all  the  world  in  an  age  which  wishes 
for  peace  V 

Our  business  is  not  to  discuss  the  question  of  peace  or  war, 
but  to  obtain  some  glimpses  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Turks, 
or  some  correct  conceptions  respecting  the  elements  of  the 
Oriental  problem,  which  will  remain  for  solution  after  the  best 
they  can  do  has  been  done,  by  the  victories  of  the  sword  and  the 
treaties  of  the  pen.  Possibly,  indeed,  the  war  may  cease  sooner  than 
is  expected  by  the  intervention  of  the  German  powers,  but  the 
appearances  and  the  probabilities  indicate  one  of  those  wars 
which  remodel  the  globe,  and  which  one  generation  begins  and 
another  generation  ends.  Yet  the  questions  will  certainly  recur 
again  and  again,  what  are  to  be  the  future  relations  between  the 
Greek  majority  and  the  Turkish  minority  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bosphorus  ?  and  what  is  the  fate  in  store  for  Mahometanism  in 
Europe  ? 

Oriental  scholarship  and  ethnological  observation  render  it 
probable  that  the  human  family  started,  in  their  emigrations  to 
people  the  globe  from  Tartary  or  Central  Asia ;  and  the  three 
religions,  it  is  certain,  which  have  most  powerfully  swayed  the 
destinies  of  mankind  arose  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 
The  history  of  the  Arabs  commences  with  Hagar  sitting  weeping 
in  the  desert,  a  bowshot  off  from  the  boy  she  had  laid  under  one 
of  the  shrubs,  that  she  might  not  see  him  die  of  thirst,  '  and  God 
opened  her  eyes  and  she  saw  a  well  of  water."  The  wild,  sarcastic, 
aggressive,  defiant,  and  conquering  spirit  of  Ishmael,  is  apparent 
in  all  his  celebrated  descendants,  in  Mahomet  and  the  caliphs, 
and  in  their  Tartar  successors  Othman  and  Timor,  hordes  and 
hosts  of  conquerors,  who  have  been  the  scourges  of  a  third  of  the 
population  of  the  earth,  planting  tyrants  of  their  race  in  China, 
in  India,  and  in  Greece,  over  the  vast  regions  which  stretch  from 
Spain  to  Japan,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  There  have  been  no  conquerors  surpassing  these  con- 
querors. The  houses  of  Hapsburg,  Romanoff,  and  Buonaparte 
dwarf  when  placed  beside  the  tent  of  Ishmael.  Every  other  im- 
perial sovereignty,  every  other  sword  of  terror,  has  been  a  petty 
thing  compared  with  the  symbols  of  the  domination  of  the  sons 
of  the  outcast  from  the  household  of  Abraham.  No  other  people 
have  ever  cast  out  so  many  nations.  Conquest  may  be  called 
Ishmaelism.  However,  a  strange  revolution  is  witnessed  in  their 
destinies  in  our  day.  The  overturning  hand  of  Providence  which 
has  laid  low  their  power  in  India  is  simultaneously  shaking  it 
to  its  downfall  in  China  and  Turkey.  Thoughtful  men  are 
asking  each  other  with  the  same  breath,— can  the  children  of 
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Timor  hold  their  ground  at  Pekin  ? — and  is  it  possible  the  sons  of 
Othman  can  preserve  their  despotism  at  Constantinople  ? 

A  word  in  passing  on  the  religion  of  conquerors.  Deism  was 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  Timor,  and  Buonaparte.  We  have 
heard  a  fanatical  follower  of  the  first  Napoleon  unconsciously 
repeat  the  doctrine  which  Timor  taught  at  Samarcanda, — '  There 
is  but  one  master  in  heaven,  and  there  ought  to  be  but  one 
master  on  earth.'  The  idolatries,  superstitions,  absurdities, 
dreams,  and  impostures  prospering  on  human  credulity  inspire 
the  deist  with  a  contempt  for  mankind.  This  vast  contempt  is 
opposed  to  humane  and  Christian  pity,  and  is  already  in  the 
minds  which  feel  it  a  source  of  indifference  for  human  life — a 
species  of  mental  massacre.  -Mahomet  rebuked  himself  for  feel- 
ing emotion  at  the  grave  of  his  mother  because  she  had  lived 
and  died  an  idolater.  Timor  told  his  cavalry  to  trample  to  death 
under  the  hoofs  of  their  horses  the  children  who  had  been  sent 
to  implore  his  mercy,  and  who  were  the  offspring  of  worshippers 
of  idols.  In  the  Parisians  who  seek  the  cure  of  their  diseases 
from  the  bones  of  Saint  Genevieve,  Buonaparte  saw  nothing  better 
than  food  for  cannon. 

Ishmael  worshipped  the  god  of  his  father  Abraham.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Arabic  historians  Abraham  made  two  visits  to  his  son 
Ishmael  in  the  desert,  with  the  permission  of  Sarah,  which  was 
granted  on  the  jealous  condition  that  he  should  not  dismount 
from  his  horse  at  the  residence  of  the  son  of  Hagar.  On  the 
first  occasion  Ishmael  was  absent,  and  his  wife  Amara  came  to 
the  door.  '  Where  is  Ishmael  V  asked  the  patriarch.  '  He  is  at 
the  chase,'  answered  his  wife.  '  Have  you  anything  to  give  me 
to  eat  V  asked  Abraham,  '  for  I  cannot  come  down  from  my  horse.' 

*  I  have  nothing,'  answered  Amara ;  '  this  country  is  a  desert.' 

*  Very  ,well,'  continued  Abraham.  *  Describe  me  to  your 
husband,  and  tell  him  that  I  advise  him  to  change  the  threshold 
of  his  door.'  Ishmael,  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  hospitality  to 
his  father,  put  away  Amara,  and  took  another  wife  named  Sayda, 
from  a  different  tribe.  When  Abraham  came  again  his  son  was 
again  absent.  A  woman,  young,  slender,  and  graceful,  answered 
this  time  the  call  of  the  stranger.  '  Have  you  any  food  to  give 
me  V  asked  Abraham  of  his  daughter-in-law,  without  making 
himself  known  or  placing  his  foot  upon  the  ground.  '  Yes,' 
replied  she  instantly,  and  brought  him  some  cooked  kid,  milk, 
and  dates.    Abraham  tasted  them  and  blessed  them,  saying, — 

*  May  God  multiply  these  three  kinds  of  food  in  this  country  !' 
After  the  repast  Sayda  said  to  Abraham, — ^  Come  down  from 
your  horse  that  I  may  wash  your  head  and  beard.'  '  I  cannot,' 
answered  the  patriarch ;  but  placing  one  foot  on  a  large  stone 
beside  the  door,  and  keeping  the  other  leg  across  the  saddle,  he 
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bent  down  his  head  to  the  hands  of  the  young  woman,  who 
washed  his  eyes  and  beard.  '  When  your  husband  comes  back/ 
said  Abraham,  '  describe  my  face  to  him,  and  say  from  me  that 
the  threshold  of  his  door  is  now  equally  brilliant  and  solid,  and 
he  ought  never  to  change  it.'  When  Ishmael  heard  these  words 
he  said, — '  You  have^  seen  my  father,  and  he  commands  me 
to  keep  you  for  ever.'  Sayda  became  the  mother  of  the  race  of 
Ishmael.  Arabic  traditions  pretend  that  the  first  kaaba  or 
square  house  at  Mecca  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Deluge, 
Abraham  and  Ishmael  erected  the  second.  Ishmael  hewed 
the  stones,  and  Abraham  built  the  temple,  while  the  sacred  black 
stone,  probably  an  aerolithe,  is  said  to  have  been  contributed  by 
an  angel ! 

Long  prior  to  the  time  of  Mahomet  the  worship  in  the  kaaba 
of  Mecca  had  degenerated  into  an  idolatrous  medley  addressed 
to  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols,  including  probably  effigies  of 
Jesus  and  his  mother — 

'  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord.' 

Mahomet  re-established  the  worship  of  one  immaterial  God. 
The  Arabian  poets  had,  by  their  celebrations  of  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  the  tribes  by  satires  and  songs,  given  them  a  common 
language,  and  Mahomet  added  the  boon  of  unity  of  religion. 
Hardened  and  brutified  by  the  misery  of  their  deserts,  the  Arab 
tribes  destroyed  each  other  by  feuds  and  wars.  Destitute  of 
industry  and  commerce,  they  were  frequently  reduced  to  live 
upon  insects  and  serpents,  and  in  their  scorn  for  the  female 
sex,  and  ravenous  jealousy  of  a  share  of  their  scanty  meals, 
buried  their  superfluous  daughters  alive.  Unity  of  language 
combined,  strengthened,  and  excited  them  to  go  forth  in  emi- 
grations and  invasions  to  conquer  fertile  lands  for  themselves, 
and  followers  for  their  faith.  As  grandson  of  Abdelmontaleb, 
the  Pontiff  of  Mecca,  and  having  himself  risen  to  wealtli  and 
repute  before  he  was  forty,  Mahomet  would  have  become  without 
an  effort  the  greatest  man  in  Mecca.  But  he  was  animated  by 
the  ambition  of  the  reformer  and  the  conqueror.  Arabian 
women  liad  no  protection  against  ill-treatment  except  the  fear  of 
thevengeance  of  thoir  relatives.  Mahomet  restrained  the  unlimited 
licence  he  found  by  making  legal  and  religious  ceremonies  of 
marringf;  and  divorce  necessary  to  the  formation  and  dissolution 
of  unions,  while  surrounding  the  persons  and  property  of  women 
with  safeguards  superior  in  some  respects  to  those  they  enjoy  in 
many  Christian  countries.  Cleanliness  he  made  an  article  of 
religion,  as  a  symbol  of  the  purity  of  the  soul.  Abstinence  from 
fennented  li([uorH  secured  to  his  followers  the  superiority  of  reason 
over  their  enemies,  and  protected  them  against  crimes  of  passion. 
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and  violence,  and  the  poisons  which  destroy  their  victims,  whether 
artisans  of  cities  or  tribes  of  the  deserts,  with  the  rapid  mortality  of 
epidemics.  He  enjoined  respect  for  bodily  and  mental  disease ; 
surrounded  his  dwelling  with  huts  for  the  poor,  old,  and  imbe- 
cile ;  and  went  his  round  every  evening  amongst  them,  soothing 
their  sufferings,  listening  to  their  complauits,  and  supplying  their 
wants.  A  child  climbed  upon  the  back  of  Mahomet  while  his 
head  was  on  the  ground  at  prayers,  and  he  did  not  move  until 
the  mother  of  the  child  took  it  away.  A  Bedouin,  who  saw  him 
playing  with  a  flock  of  children,  said  disdainfully,  '  I  have  had 
many  of  these  sheep,  but  instead  of  caressing  them  I  buried  them 
alive.'  'Wretch!'  cried  Mahomet,  'you  know  nothing  of  the 
sweetest  feelings  of  the  human  heart.'  The  apprenticeship  of 
orphans  to  handicrafts,  and  the  education  of  every  child  in 
reading,  writing,  religion,  and  laws  are  commanded  by  the  Koran. 

A  reformer,  a  statesman,  a  general,  a  conqueror,  an  orator, 
Mahomet  compiled  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  his  countrymen 
the  J udaean,  Grecian,  and  Christian  ideas  he  had  collected  during 
his  travels  with  his  caravan,  or  from  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  and 
his  Christian  acquaintance  Bahira,  the  Arabian  monk,  and  Djaber, 
the  Greek  goldsmith.  For  ten  years,  from  the  age  of  forty  to 
fifty,  he  tried  to  accomplish  his  reforms  by  preaching  in  Mecca 
and  its  neighbourhood.  After  being  nearly  stoned  to  death,  his 
spirit  or  his  plans  changed  ;  he  resolved  to  enforce  his  ideas  by 
the  sword,  and  fled  to  join  the  enemies  of  his  tribe  and  city  at 
Medina.  Negotiations  opened  with  him  by  Christians  were  closed 
by  his  emphatic  rejection  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Although  publishing  the  Koran  verse  by  verse,  according  to 
circumstances,  he  never  afterwards  swerved  from  his  gospel  nor 
his  apostle  ;  and  his  gospel  was  deism,  and  his  apostle  the  sabre  ! 

Mahomet  was  pitifully  weak  in  regard  to  the  fair  sex.  Up  to 
the  age  of  fifty  he  was  the  irreproachable  husband  of  one  wife, 
who  was  older  than  himself;  but  during  the  last  sixteen  years  of 
his  life  he  was  continually  marrying  young  wives,  and  spent  the 
intervals  between  fainting  fits,  in  quarrels  in  his  harem,  declama- 
tions m  the  temple,  and  conflicts  in  the  battle-field.  Possibly  a 
great  man  may  be  a  hero  to  his  valet ;  but  after  fifty,  or  indeed 
at  any  age,  it  is  impossible  to  be  anything  but  a  fool  in  a  harem 
of  young  wives.  Ayesha  was  his  favourite.  Mahomet  pretended 
to  receive  guidance  from  angels  in  his  domestic  affairs  ;  yet  he 
appears  to  have  been  treated  like  an  ordinary  man  by  the  blind 
god  and  a  cunning  beauty.  Ayesha  shall  herself  in  her  spoken 
memoirs  tell  us  her  own  tale — 

'  When  the  prophet  of  God,'  says  Ayesha,  '  left  Medina  on  an  expe- 
dition against  his  enemies,  or  on  a  journey,  he  took  with  him  one  of 
his  wives.    She  followed  him,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  slaves,  in 
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a  grated  litter,  covered  with  a  veil,  and  suspended  to  the  side  of  a 
camel.  This  lot  had  fallen  upon  me  during  the  campaign  against  the 
infidel  Abdallah.  On  leaving  in  the  morning,  or  in  the  night,  I  left 
my  tent,  and  according  to  the  precepts  shunned  the  looks  of  men.  I 
lay  down  in  my  litter,  and  two  slaves  took  it  up  and  attached  it  to  the 
side  of  the  camel.  A  similar  litter,  occupied  by  one  of  my  women, 
made  a  counterpoise  on  the  opposite  side.  I  weighed  little  when  lifted 
on  account  of  my  tender  youth  and  my  extreme  sobriety, — a  virtue 
which  was  then  common  among  almost  all  the  women  of  Arabia. 

'  On  returning  from  the  campaign,  and  as  the  army  came  to  the  last 
station  before  Medina,  they  made  a  halt  in  the  evening,  and  erected 
their  tents  to  rest  themselves  during  half  the  night. 

'Before  daybreak  the  Prophet  gave  the  signal  to  raise  the  camp. 
While  the  army  defiled  after  him,  and  they  tied  up  the  luggage,  I 
went  away  alone  for  a  moment  into  the  country.  On  returning  towards 
my  tent,  I  perceived  that  I  had  lost  an  onyx  necklace  of  Jaffa,  which 
had  loosened  and  fallen  from  my  neck  during  my  walk.  I  quickly 
retraced  my  steps,  to  search  in  the  sand.  I  lost  time  in  this  search, 
and  at  last  having  found  my  necklace  I  ran  back  towards  the  camp. 
The  arniy  was  no  longer  there ;  my  tent  was  taken  up,  and  my  camel 
gone.  The  slaves  ordered  to  attach  the  litter  had  taken  it  up  and  tied 
it  to  the  sides  of  the  animal  without  perceiving  that  I  was  not  within. 
When  I  arrived  I  found  nobod3\  Stupefied  and  frightened  I  wrapped 
myself  in  my  veil  and  sat  down  on  the  ground,  hoping  that  they  would 
perceive  my  absence  and  come  in  search  of  me.  They  did  not ;  and 
continued  their  march  without  suspecting  that  the  litter  was  empty. 

'  While  I  was  worn  with  waiting,  the  son  of  Moatal,  Safwan,  passed 
near  me,  mounted  on  his  camel.  He  recognised  me,  having  seen  me 
often  in  the  house  of  the  Prophet  prior  to  the  time  when  the  Koran 
forbade  us  to  let  ourselves  be  looked  upon  by  strangers.  He  made  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment  to  God,  and  cried,  "Is  it  possible  ? — it  is 
the  wife  of  the  Prophet!" 

*  He  dismounted  from  his  camel,  made  it  kneel  before  me,  and  begged 
me  to  mount  in  his  place.  I  swear  by  Heaven  that  lie  did  not  say  one 
word  more.  He  stood  aloof  respectfully  while  I  chmbed  up  upon  the 
camel,  and  then  he  took  hold  of  the  halter  of  the  animal  and  walked  in 
silence  before  it.  We  could  not  rejoin  the  army  before  broad  daylight, 
at  the  time  of  the  morning  halt.  On  seeing  us  thus  reappear  together, 
they  whispered  a  thousand  things  against  us.  The  calumnies  spread 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  mounted  uj)  to  the  ears  of  the  prophet. 

'After  returning  to  Medina,  1  fell  ill  from  excitement  and  fatigue. 
I  remarked  that  the  Prophet  did  not  show  me  the  tenderness  which 
he  had  usually  shown  when  I  was  ill.  If  he  came  into  my  chamber 
he  confined  himself,  without  sj)eaking  to  me,  to  saying  to  m}^  mother, 
who  watched  by  my  Ixidside,  "How  is  your  daugliter  ?"  I  was  hurt 
at  this  unaccustomed  coldness,  and  I  said  to  him  one  day,  "Apostle  of 
God,  1  wish,  if  you  will  i)ennit  it,  to  be  nursed  among  my  family  r" 
"  Willingly,"  rej)lied  he.    They  carried  nie  into  my  mother's  house. 

*  I  remained  there  three  weeks  without  seeing  the  I'rophet.  One 
day,  when  I  was  better,  one  of  my  friends,  who  came  to  sec  me, 
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exclaimed  suddenly,  interrupting  the  conversation,  "Cursed  be  the 
calumniators  !"  "  What  do  you  say  ?"  I  answered.  She  then  told  me 
the  rumours  which  circulated  respecting  my  encounter  with  Safwan, 
and  how  it  was  ascribed  to  a  guilty  understanding  between  us.  I 
blushed ;  I  burst  into  tears ;  I  rose  up  and  threw  myself  upon  my 
mother.  "May  God  forgive  you,"  said  I.  "What!  they  tear  my 
reputation  into  pieces,  and  you  allow  me  to  be  ignorant  of  it  all?" 
"Be  calm,"  said  my  mother.  "It  is  very  rare  indeed  that  a  young 
woman  who  is  beautiful  and  adored  by  her  husband,  and  who  has 
rivals  in  his  heart,  escapes  defamation." 

'  The  rumour  against  me  and  Safwan  was  so  great  in  Medina  that 
the  Prophet,  afflicted  by  the  scandal,  ascended  the  pulpit  in  the  Mosque 
and  justified  us, — being  indignant,  he  said,  against  those  who  calum- 
niated a  person  of  his  house,  who  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  a  brave 
soldier,  from  whom  he  had  received  nothing  but  services. 

'These  words,  as  they  made  one  person  justify  himself  from  the 
charge  of  calumny  at  the  expense  of  another,  only  increased  the  noise. 
The  Prophet,  upon  the  advice  of  Ali,  made  my  servant  appear  before 
him,  to  be  interrogated  respecting  my  conduct.  In  spite  of  the  blows 
which  Ali  gave  her  to  force  her  to  make  avowals  against  me,  she  swore 
that  I  was  pure.  The  Prophet,  who  was  then  tranquillized,  came  to 
see  me. 

'  He  found  me  weeping  with  my  father,  my  mother,  and  a  female 
friend,  who  could  not  console  me.  He  sat  down  beside  me,  and  said, 
"'  You  know,  Ayesha,  the  stories  which  run  against  you.  If  you  have 
committed  a  fault,  confess  it  to  me  with  a  penitent  heart,  for  God  is 
indulgent,  and  pardons  upon  repentance."  My  sobs  hindering  me 
from  answering  for  a  long  time,  I  hoped  that  my  mother  or  father 
would  answer  for  me ;  but  seeing  they  kept  silence,  I  made  a  violent 
effort,  and  I  said,  "  I  have  done  nothing  to  repent  of.  If  I  accused 
myself,  it  would  be  against  my  conscience.  On  the  other  side,  however 
much  I  might  deny  the  thing  of  which  I  am  accused,  I  shall  not  be 
believed,  I  will  say  like"  ....  Here  I  stopped  for  an  instant,  the 
trouble  in  which  I  was  made  me  forget  the  name  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob,  which  I  sought  for  in  vain.  "  I  will  say,  like  the  father  of 
Joseph,"  I  recommenced,  "patience,  and  may  God  justify  me!" 

'  At  this  moment  the  Prophet,  himself  over-excited,  fell  into  one  of 
those  fits,  during  which  heaven  communicated  its  inspirations  to  liim. 
I  put  a  cushion  under  his  head,  and  waited  without  anxiety  until  he 
should  awake,  being  sure  that  heaven  had  absolved  me  by  its  revela- 
tions. But  my  father  and  my  mother  less  certain  than  myself  of  my 
innocence,  with  what  anxiety  did  they  wait  for  the  end  of  the  swoon, 
and  the  first  words  of  the  Prophet !  I  thought  they  would  die  of 
terror. 

'  At  last  the  prophet  came  to  his  senses,  wiped  his  brow,  which  was 
covered  with  sweat,  although  it  was  winter,  and  said  to  me — "  Rejoice, 
Ayesha,  thy  innocence  has  been  revealed  to  me  on  high."  "Thank 
God,"  cried  I.  "And  the  Prophet  going  out,  immediately  went  and 
published  the  verse  of  the  Koran  which  attests  my  innocence."  ' 

A  cross-examination  by  a  skilful  nisi  prius  barrister  would 
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not,  we  fear,  have  left  much  of  this  young  lady's  story  hanging 
together.  The  sure  rule  in  regard  to  doubtful  matters  is  to 
interpret  equivocal  appearances  by  the  well-known  tenor  of  the 
lives  of  the  parties.  Ali  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
generous  and  just  man.  Ayesha,  by  a  series  of  conspicuous  facts, 
proved  herself  to  be  guilty  of  great  hypocrisy,  indefatigable 
intrigue,  and  implacable  cruelty.  She  was  rebuked  for  her  public 
conduct,  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  by  a  man  of  Bassora,  in 
these  terms  :  ^  Shame  on  thee,  0  mother  of  the  Faithful !  The 
murder  of  the  caliph  was  a  grievous  crime,  but  was  a  less 
abomination  than  thy  forgetfulness  of  the  modesty  of  thy  sex. 
Wherefore  dost  thou  abandon  thy  quiet  home,  and  thy  protecting 
veil,  and  ride  forth  like  a  man,  barefaced,  on  that  accursed 
camel,  to  foment  quarrels  and  dissensions  among  the  faithful  V 

We  turn  from  these  glimpses  of  the  Arabs  and  their  Prophet, 
without  stopping  amidst  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  the  history  of  the 
caliphs,  and  pass  rapidly  to  the  origin  of  the  Tartar  tribe,  who 
have  become  memorable  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  the  Turks, 
or  Ottomans.  Organizing  armies  to  victory  on  a  religious  prin- 
ciple, Mahomet  was  the  Cromwell  of  the  Arabs,  with  less  of 
self-denial  and  of  military  genius  than  ennobled  the  Puritan. 
Appropriating  the  ideas  which  he  found  ripe  for  legislation,  and 
turning  them  into  laws,  his  Koran  is  the  Code  Napoleon  of 
the  East ;  and  if  he  finds  a  modern  parallel  in  Buonaparte,  in  his 
boundless  lust  for  conquest,  we  know  of  none  for  his  phenomenal 
sensuality,  the  description  of  which  would  task  the  congenial 
imaginations  of  a  Lord  Byron  or  a  George  Sand.  The  sins  of 
great  men  become  the  ruin  of  empires,  and  as  the  French  say — 
I^ous  verrons. 

Dreams  prefigured  the  triumphs  of  the  Turks,  oriental  dreams 
of  a  kind  which  may  be  explained  some  day,  when  mental  phi- 
losophy shall  have  given  us  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  dreaming.  Ertogrul  dreamt  that  he  spent  a  whole 
night  reading  the  Koran,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  reverence 
towards  the  'eternal  word'  by  the  promise  that  his  children, 
and  the  children  of  his  children,  should  always  be  honoured  on 
the  earth.  His  son  Othman  had  also  his  dream.  Compelled  to 
pass  two  years,  in  rivalry  with  other  young  men,  courting  the 
hand  of  Malkatoun,  daughter  of  the  Sheik  Edebali,  a  celebrated 
Syrian  beauty,  he  is  said  to  have  gained  the  prize  by  reciting  the 
following  dream : 

He  thought  he  saw  the  moon  come  out  of  the  breast  of 
Edebali,  and  repose  upon  his  own  bosom.  A  tree  then  spread 
out,  its  branches  before  him  over  lands  and  seas  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Four  great  mountains — the 
Caucasus,  Atlas,  Taurus,  and  Hemus — supi^orted    the  heavy 
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branches  ;  and  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  flowed  four  rivers, 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Nile,  and  the  Danube.  Their  course 
watered  plains  green  with  pastures,  yellow  with  harvests,  black 
with  forests ;  and  bore  vessels  to  four  seas.  Towers,  towns, 
domes,  pyramids  crowned  with  crescents,  elevated  themselves 
from  among  the  roses  and  cypresses  of  the  valleys.  Invitations 
to  prayers  spread  from  the  monuments  like  the  melodies  of 
celestial  nightingales.  Suddenly  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  the 
tree  flashed  like  the  blades  of  lances  and  sabres  ;  and  the  breeze 
turned  them  towards  Constantinople.  This  capital,  which  is 
situated  between  two  seas,  sparkled  like  a  sapphire  upon  a  ring 
between  two  emeralds.  It  was  the  ring  of  the  nuptials  of  Othman 
with  the  capital  of  the  world. 

The  histories  of  Othman,  and  his  sons  Orkhan  and  Aladdin, 
show  how  hardy  habits,  cunning,  courage,  the  passion  for  con- 
quest, and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  unity  of  God,  enabled  a  tribe  of 
mountaineers  to  found  an  empire.  Old  Ertogrul  used  annually 
to  feed  his  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fortress  of  Angelo- 
coma  on  Mount  Olympus.  His  shepherds  complained  of  being 
insulted  and  robbed  by  the  occupants  of  the  fortress ;  who,  in 
their  turn,  retorted  upon  his  armed  shepherds  the  charge  of 
having  been  the  aggressors.  Ertogrul  disarmed  his  men,  and 
consented  to  send  every  year  the  women  of  his  tribe  to  deposit 
valuable  pledges ;  goats'-hair  carpets,  sheep-skins,  horse  harness, 
cheese,  and  honey  in  the  fortress  as  security  for  the  good  conduct 
of  his  shepherds,  while  his  flocks  browsed  on  the  green  pastures 
of  the  Lord  of  .Angelocoma.  His  son  Othman,  however,  planned 
and  executed  a  perfidy  which  the  Byzantine  lord  had  from  the 
first  suspected,  without,  as  often  happens,  taking  precautions 
against  it.  Sixty  warriors,  disguised  in  the  mantles  and  veils 
of  women,  entered  the  fortress,  carrying  in  the  sacks  borne  by 
their  camels,  arms  instead  of  presents,  and  suddenly  seized  the 
castle.  The  Greek  nobleman,  returning  from  an  expedition,  was 
the  same  night  waylaid,  surprised,  and  defeated  by  Othman  in 
the  pass  of  Eremeni.  Othman  next  attacked  and  seized  Kara- 
Hissar,  or  the  Black  Fortress,  which  he  made  his  capital,  and 
which  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Emir  or  Prince,  from  the 
nominal  sultan  of  all  the  Turks.  This  sultan,  Aladdin  III., 
dying  without  a  successor,  and  Othman  having  surprised  Jar- 
Hissar,  killed  his  rivals,  and  extended  the  terror  of  his  name,  was 
left  without  a  superior  in  Syria,  and  without  an  equal  among  the 
Turkish  emirs.  His  effigy  was  struck  upon  the  money,  and  his 
name  was  mentioned  in  the  public  prayers  of  the  mosques. 
Othman,  his  name,  signifies  bone-breaker.  When  he  was  a  boy, 
the  governor  of  Kepri-Hissar,  the  Castle  of  Bridges,  had  given, 
him  an  entertainment,  but  had  presented  him  his  hand  to  kiss. 
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When  his  uncle  Dundar,  a  venerable  man,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  old,  reproved  his  intention  of  revenging  this  imaginary 
affront  of  his  childhood,  he  killed  the  old  man  with  a  blow  of  his 
bow.  Kepri  Hissar  fell  before  his  armies.  Two  victories  gained 
successively  over  the  Heteriarch,  who  commanded  the  guards  of 
the  Emperor  of  Byzance,  and  over  the  army  of  the  Governor  of 
Broussa,  gave  Othman  the  whole  of  the  plain  which  is  bounded 
by  the  river  Rhyndacus.  Othman  swore  that  neither  his  soldiers 
nor  his  flocks  should  ever  cross  the  bed  of  this  river,  and  he  pre- 
tended he  had  faithfully  kept  his  treaty,  when  they  passed  over 
to  the  prohibited  side,  along  the  shore,  and  at  the  mouth  where 
the  river  runs  into  the  sea. 

The  lieutenant  of  Othman,  Kara-Ali,  conquered  the  beautiful 
island  of  Kalolimno,  which  seemed  a  step  from  Asia  to  Europe. 
Othman  rewarded  him  with  the  most  beautiful  Greek  girl  of  the 
island.  The  boats  found  in  the  bays  of  Kalolimno  conveyed  the 
Ottoman  pirates  to  the  island  of  Ohio,  renowned  as  the  garden 
of  the  East,  and  for  its  odoriferous  gums  and  lovely  women.  A 
nocturnal  surprise,  massacre,  and  pillage,  made  them  masters  of 
Ohio.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  to  sea  in  boats,  and 
perished  in  a  tempest,  within  view  of  their  country  in  flames.  A 
small  number  only  succeeded  in  reaching  a  citadel,  the  gates  of 
which  they  closed  against  the  pirates  of  Othman,  who  extended 
their  ravages  throughout  the  whole  Archipelago,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Satalia  to  the  Gulf  of  Mount  Athos.  The  Greek  emperor, 
Andronicus,  sought  the  protection  of  a  Turkish  emir,  Khoda- 
benda,  to  whom  he  gave  his  sister  in  marriage,  and  who  promised 
to  restrain  his  countrymen,  and  especially  Othman.  Detained, 
himself,  at  Jenischyr,  by  gout,  Othman  sent  his  son  Orkhan 
against  Broussa,  which  the  emperor  Andronicus  authorized  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  of  paying  annually  thirty  thousand 
golden  ducats  to  the  successors  of  Othman,  a  ransom  which  was 
paid  for  three  hundred  years.  The  messenger  who  carried  to 
Othman  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Orkhan,  met  messengers 
carrying  to  the  latter  the  news  of  the  approaching  death  of  his 
father.  The  conquest  of  Broussa  had  been  the  life-dream  of 
Othman,  and  he  begged  his  son  with  his  dying  breath  to  bury 
him  there.  His  double-edged  sword  is  to  this  day  a  symbol  on 
the  Ottoman  standards  ;  one  edge  of  it  threatening  Asia,  and  the 
other  Europe.  He  made  a  public  profession  of  repentance  for 
the  murder  of  his  uncle,  and  ordered  his  secretaries  to  r(;cord  his 
shame  in  his  history,  as  a  warning  against  anger.  Oddly  enough, 
the  Turks  call  liini  '  Othman  the  Mild,'  ^md  whenever  a  new 
sultan  is  crowned,  the  people  cry  aloud  to  heaven  to  give  him  the 
mildness  of  Othman  ! 

Orkhan  and  Aladdin,  the  two  sons  of  Othman,  divided  between 
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them,  without  jealousy,  the  government  of  the  new  empire.  The 
eldest,  recognized  as  supreme,  devoted  himself  to  the  executive, 
and  his  brother  as  vizer,  or  burden  bearer,  undertook  the  legis- 
lative functions.  Orkhan  spent  his  life  in  extending  the  empire, 
and  Aladdin  spent  his  in  consolidating  it.  The  governor  of  the 
fortress  of  Semendria,  two  hours'  march  from  Scutari,  having 
opened  his  gates  to  let  out  the  funeral  of  his  son,  the  Turks  rushed 
in  and  took  the  town.  The  daughter  of  the  Greek  governor  of 
Aidos,  smitten  with  the  beauty  of  Abderrahman,  whom  she  had 
seen  fighting  on  horseback  under  the  walls  of  the  town,  threw 
him  a  letter  attached  to  a  stone,  which  informed  him  of  a  secret 
passage  through  which  he  might  pass  and  seize  the  garrison  asleep. 
The  son  of  this  woman,  by  her  Turkish  lover,  called  Kara- 
Abderrahman,  became  a  dreadful  scourge  to  the  Greeks. 

The  sultans  call  themselves  Osmanli,  or  sons  of  Othman  or 
Osman.  The  organization  of  the  future  empire  was  the  business 
of  Aladdin.  An  idea  borrowed  from  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  the  corps  of  J anissaries,  or  new  soldiers. 
They  consisted  of  the  sons  of  Christians  who  had  embraced 
Islamism,  and  who  could  recommend  themselves  to  their  new 
masters  only  by  acts  of  furious  zeal  against  their  old  faith. 

Just  as  springs  and  weights  seiTe  to  show  the  strength  of 
mechanical  forces,  there  are  certain  facts  and  practices  which 
measure  moral  forces.  The  tremendous  force  of  the  lust  for 
power  in  the  breast  of  Othman  and  his  successors  is  apparent  in 
the  institution  of  fratricide  as  a  '  kanun,'  or  fundamental  and  con- 
stitutional principle,  in  regulating  the  succession  and  securing  the 
stability  of  the  throne.  Fratricide  is  an  imperial  law.  In  the 
constitution  of  Othman  it  is  written : — 'A  majority  of  the  legis- 
lators have  declared  it  is  permissible  that  whoever  of  my  illustrious 
children  and  grandchildren  mounts  the  throne,  should  order  his 
brothers  to  be  assassinated,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
world  ;  let  them,  therefore,  act  in  accordance  with  this.' 

Fratricide  has  accordingly  prevailed  in  the  families  of  the 
sultans  from  the  time  of  Amurat  down  to  our  day.  Bajazet 
committed  the  first  fratricide  in  extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  Hungarians,  Albanians,  Epirotes,  Bosnians,  and  Servians, 
had  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  countries  and  their  religion. 
They  occupied  the  vast  plain  of  Cossova,  and  were  greatly  more 
numerous  than  the  Turks.  When  Bajazet,  the  son  of  Amurat, 
was  advised  to  place  his  camels  in  advance,  he  rejected  the  pro- 
posal as  unworthy  of  the  conquerors  of  Asia.  *  Victory,'  said  he, 
*  belongs  to  hitn  who  believes  himself  victor,  and  not  to  him  who 
fears  to  be  vanquished,'  Ali  Pasha  declared  that  he  had  turn^ 
up  texts  in  the  Koran  which  promised  him  victory.  ^^^H 
sought  iu  the  combat  the  glory  of  martyrdom,  and  hinu^^^^H 
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the  centre  of  his  army.  The  Christians  were  rented.  In  the 
evening  he  sat  in  his  tent  listening  to  the  captives  who  were  suc- 
cessively brought  to  him  to  beg  for  their  lives  and  liberties. 

The  Servians  alone  had  not  fled,  and  were  all  either  dead  or 
wounded.  They  consisted  of  various  mountain  tribes,  governed 
by  chieftains  of  clans  or  villages,  under  their  king  or  kral,  Lazarus. 
This  king  had  given  two  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  two 
chieftains  named  Brankowich  and  Milosch.  A  bitter  jealousy 
raged  between  the  two  chieftains,  which  was,  of  course,  shared  by 
the  two  sisters.  The  wife  of  Brankowich  told  her  sister  Mara, 
the  wife  of  Milosch,  that  her  husband  was  a  coward  and  a  traitor. 
Mara  answered  the  calumnies  by  a  slap  on  the  face.  The  quarrel 
was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  a  combat  between  the  brothers- 
in-law.  Milosch  beat  down  Brankowich  with  his  sword  to  the 
foot  of  his  horse,  and  then  generously  spared  his  life.  Branko- 
wich, whose  hatred  was  only  envenomed  by  this  generosity, 
accused  his  brother-in-law  publicly  at  the  royal  table,  on  the  eve 
of  the  battle,  of  having  a  parricidal  understanding  with  Amu  rat. 
'Answer,'  said  the  king,  who  shared  the  suspicions.  *  I  will  answer 
to-morrow,'  replied  Milosch.  'If  you  are  innocent,''  said  the 
king,  '  drink  this  full  cup  to  my  health.'  '  Pass  me  the  cup,'  cried 
Milosch,  '  and  I  will  prove  my  fidelity  to-morrow  at  sunrise.' 
During  the  battle,  although  wounded,  he  fought  like  a  hero. 
When  it  was  over  he  swam  on  his  horse  across  the  river,  and 
arriving  bleeding  and  exhausted  at  the  tent  of  Amurat,  solicited 
permission  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  sultan.  Amurat,  elated  with 
the  homage  of  a  son-in-law  of  the  king  of  Servia,  ordered  him  to 
be  introduced.  Milosch,  kneeling,  took  one  of  the  feet  of  the 
sultan  in  his  left  hand,  as  if  to  embrace  it,  while  with  his  right 
he  plunged  a  concealed  poignard  into  the  body  of  Amurat. 
After  knocking  down  eight  of  the  guards,  Milosch  reached  his 
horse,  and  had  attained  the  Servian  side  of  the  river  before  he 
was  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  horsemen  of  Bajazet.  While 
Amurat  lay  bathed  in  his  blood  Lazarus  was  brought  before  him, 
and  received  from  the  dying  sultan  the  sentence  of  death.  '  Great 
God,'  cried  the  king  of  the  Servians,  'thou  mayest  now  call  me 
to  thee,  since  I  have  seen  the  enemy  of  my  religion,  my  people, 
and  my  family,  die  before  me  by  the  hand  of  an  unjustly  sus- 
pected warrior.'  The  Servian  king  and  all  his  nobles  were  beheaded 
at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  the  sultan  ;  but  the  sacrifice  of  Milosch 
arrested  the  conquest  of  Servia,  and  his  descendants  have  remained 
during  five  centuries  to  the  present  time,  preserving  the  inde- 
end(inc(;  of  their  country  alike  against  menaces  from  Constanti- 
f;  and  St.  Petersburg. 

■it  left  two  HOUR  equally  dear  to  the  Ottoman  army,  Jacob 
lJurijjg  the  night  following  the  death  of  Amurat, 
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the  grand  vizier,  Ali  Pasha,  convoked  a  divan  in  the  tent  of  the 
sultan,  and  beside  his  corpse.  A  disputed  succession  was  feared, 
less  from  the  rivalry  of  the  brothers  or  the  character  of  Jacob,  than 
from  his  popularity  in  the  army.  The  Koran  says,  '  an  execution 
is  better  than  a  rebellion.'  The  counsellors  issued  from  the 
imperial  tent,  and  entered  the  tent  of  Jacob  with  the  sentence  of 
death.  His  corpse,  which  was  left  lying  outside  his  tent,  informed 
the  army  in  the  morning  that  they  had  only  one  master,  the 
Sultan  Bajazet.  In  this  prompt  way  the  army  was  informed 
that  the  race  of  Othman  would  not  spare  even  their  own  blood 
for  the  safety  and  unity  of  the  empire.  The  law  thus  savagely 
inaugurated  has  never  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  Bedouin  who 
buried  his  daughters  alive,  that  they  might  not  share  his  food,  has 
always  had  his  lineal  descendant  in  the  sultan  who  has  strangled 
his  brothers,  lest  they  should  seek  his  throne.  Of  Murad  III.  and 
Mohamet  III.,  both  contemporaries  of  the  English  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, it  is  recorded,  for  example,  that  the  one  strangled  five  and 
the  other  nineteen  of  his  brothers,  on  coming  to  the  throne. 
Mahomet,  the  founder  of  the  religion,  rebuked  the  Bedouin,  who 
was  an  infanticide  from  want,  and  Othman,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty,  legalized  fratricide  in  favour  of  family  ambition ; — a 
flagrant  contradiction  between  the  religious  teacher  and  his 
imperial  disciple.  The  present  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  is  praised 
by  his  flatterers  as  the  first  son  of  Othman  who  has  not  sought 
the  security  of  his  throne  from  fratricide  !  What  depths  of 
barbarity  and  sycophancy  still  disgrace  humanity  in  this  year, 
A.D.  1855  ! 

A  singular  fate  befel  Mustapha,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bajazet. 
During  the  reign  of  this  sultan,  the  Turks  having  rapidly  dege- 
nerated under  the  influence  of  success,  and  sunk  down  into  the 
base  vices  of  the  Greeks  they  had  conquered,  were  attacked  by 
Timor  the  Tartar,  who  had  issued  from  Samarcanda  at  the  head 
of  immense  hosts,  and  after  a  great  battle  and  terrible  slaughter 
of  Moslem  against  Moslem,  routed  the  Turks  upon  the  plain  of 
Angora.  Bajazet  entered  the  battle-field  with  five  sons,  named  Soli- 
man,  Moussa,  Isa,  Mahomet,  and  Mustapha.  Overtaken  in  his 
flight  with  his  son  Isa,  and  brought  before  Timor,  Bajazet  seemed 
less  afllicted  by  the  defeat  of  his  army  than  by  the  loss  of  his 
four  sons.  Timor  generously  commanded  a  search  to  be  made, 
and  news  was  brought  of  them  all  except  one,  Mustapha,  who 
was  not  heard  of  for  twenty  years,  and  who  was  believed  to  have 
fallen  in  the  battle.  Bajazet  died  in  captivity.  The  three 
brothers,  Soliman,  Moussa,  and  Mahomet  divided  the  empire, 
and  carried  on  war  against  each  other  until  two  of  them  were 
killed,  and  the  third  reunited  his  father's  empire  as  Mahomet  I. 
His  son  Murad  II.,  had  in  his  turn  ascended  the  throne,  when 
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news  was  brought  that  the  lost  Mustapha  had  reappeared,  and 
supported  by  Hungarian  and  Greek  princes,  and  by  Djouneyd, 
governor  of  Nicopolis,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  him  at  his 
father's  court,  and  who  had  fought  by  his  side  on  the  field  of 
Angora,  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  40,000  men,  asserting  his 
right  to  the  throne  as  the  Sultan  Mustapha.  His  story  was 
highly  probable.  Having  fallen  wounded  and  insensible  on  the 
battle-field,  when  he  became  conscious  he  found  himself  stript 
naked,  without  any  sign  of  his  former  rank  about  him,  incapable 
of  understanding  a  word  of  the  language  of  the  victors,  who  in 
their  turn  neither  heeded  nor  understood  the  sounds  addressed  to 
them  by  one  of  their  slaves.  He  was  marched  in  the  gang  of 
slaves  in  the  rear  of  the  army  of  Timor,  as  far  as  Samarcanda. 
At  length,  after  being  sold  and  resold,  and  passing  twenty  years 
chiefiy  as  a  camel-keeper,  he  was  bought  by  a  merchant  of  Bok- 
hara who  took  him  to  Bagdad,  where  his  language  was  under- 
stood and  his  story  believed,  and  whence  he  was  conveyed  to 
Turkey.  The  unpopularity  of  Murad,  and  the  justice  of  his 
claims,  put  Mustapha  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  was,  however, 
defeated  at  Salonica.  He  owed  his  safety  to  the  swiftness  of  his 
horses,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  convent  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  on  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  as  an  exile  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Greek  emperors. 

The  rapidity  of  Turkish  degeneracy,  when  subjected  to  the 
temptations  which  follow  successful  conquests,  must  be  ascribed 
in  jDart  to  the  influence  of  Mahometanism.  When  Bajazet 
returned  from  the  conquest  of  Adrianople,  the  Servian  princess 
he  had  wedded  had  already  given  him  a  taste  for  the  wines  of 
Hungary  and  Cyprus.  Monstrous  depravity  had  spread  in  his 
army,  and  those  mutilations  and  perversions  of  the  sexes  had 
commenced  which  have  hung  as  a  moral  pestilence,  a  cloud  of 
infamy,  a  sign  and  a  cause  of  doom  alike  over  Greek  and  Turkish 
Constantinople  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

During  the  reigns  of  Bajazet  and  Mahomet  I.,  a  singular 
development  took  place  among  the  Turkisli  people,  of  the  ideas 
which  have  since  been  known  in  Europe  under  the  names  of 
communism,  or  red-democracy.  Luxury  had  spread  among  the 
chiefs,  and  dreams  and  schemes  of  enjoyment  inflamed  the  imagi- 
nations of  tlieir  followers.  Mahomet  himself  seems  to  have  struck 
the  first  key-note  of  this  fanaticism  on  the  day  iu  which  he 
returned  to  Mecca,  and  smaslied  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  in 
the  temple,  beginning  with  the  image  of  a  dove.  '  The  truth  is 
come,'  he  cried  ;  *  let  the  lies  vanish.  There  is  no  other  god  but 
God.  No  more  idolatry  !  No  more  inequality  !  No  more  dif- 
ferences on  earth  founded  upon  old  genealogies  and  ancestors. 
All  men  lire  children  of  Adam,  and  Adam  was  the  child  of  the 
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dust.  The  end  of  society  is  a  brotherhood.  The  most  prized  by- 
God  is  he  who  fears  and  serves  him  best  upon  the  earth/ 

Mahometans,  Christians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Turks  became  all 
wild  together  during  the  reign  of  Mahomet  I.,  with  visions  of 
happiness  to  be  obtained  by  association,  brotherhood,  and  the 
partition  of  property.  A  monk  named  Bedredien  was  the  chief 
of  these  Oriental  communists.  The  ideas  had  first  manifested 
themselves  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  and  spread  naturally  enough 
from  the  common  pasturages  in  the  Balkan  Mountains.  Bedre- 
dien soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  10,000  armed  men,  but 
Mahomet  sent  his  son  Murad  against  him  with  a  powerful  army, 
which  defeated  his  forces,  and  made  him  prisoner.  Bedredien 
was  exhibited  publicly  at  Ephesus,  chained,  mutilated,  and 
crucified  upon  a  camel.  His  followers  were  offered  their  lives  on 
condition  of  renouncing  their  master,  but  they  answered  '  No 
and  stretching  out  their  necks  to  the  sabres,  cast  a  last  look  upon 
their  chief,  saying — '  Father,  receive  our  souls  into  thy  kingdom.' 
Many  of  the  sect  believed  that  their  prophet  came  to  life  again, 
and  lived  concealed  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  Island  of  Samos. 
The  sects  of  Oriental  communists  were  not  finally  suppressed  in 
Turkey  until  3000  Derviches  who  taught  their  doctrines  were 
caught  and  hung  on  the  trees  in  the  valley  of  Magnesia.  From 
the  East  communism  passed  into  Germany,  where  it  reappeared 
among  what  were  called  the  Anabaptists.  In  England  it  w^as 
displayed  by  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers,  who  sung — 
*  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?' 
and  again  by  the  Levellers,  who  were  put  down  by  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Baboeuf  represented  it  in  the  first  French  Revolution, 
when  he  sought  by  an  armed  conspiracy  to  establish  a  state  of 
society  the  motto  of  which  should  be,  '  Liberty,  equality,  and  com- 
mon happiness.'  Insignificant  in  Italy  and  England,  in  1848, 
communism  played  a  considerable  part  in  France  and  Germany. 
The  communists  are  organized  in  India  into  a  secret  society 
called  the  Assassins  or  Ishmaelites,  whose  chief,  Hassan  Sabba, 
gave  them  for  symbol  a  dagger,  and  for  motto  the  words, — 
'  Do  all  and  dare  all.' 

Popular  delusions  pass  away  leaving  their  lessons  behind  them, 
and  a  Turkish  proverb  says — '  Fish  corrupt  first  at  the  head.' 
When  reflecting  on  the  history  of  the  imperial  and  despotic 
houses  of  Palseologus,  Othman,  and  Romanoff,  we  are  struck  with 
the  identity  of  the  crimes,  treasons,  conspiracies,  and  revolutions 
which  have  been  their  common  lot.  Emperors,  czars,  and 
sultans  have  all  been  stained  with  kindred  blood.  If  a  Paul  I. 
was  strangled  in  his  bed  in  1801,  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  the 
lifeless  body  of  Selim  III.  was  in  1807  thrown  over  the  walls  of 
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the  Seraglio  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  both  were  slain 
for  being  under  the  influence  of  Buonaparte.  The  very  crimes 
which  brought  merited  retribution  down  upon  the  Greek  emperors 
have  been  practised  alike  by  czars  and  sultans.  A  Peter  called 
Great  puts  to  death  his  son  Alexis,  just  as  a  Bajazet  strangles 
his  brother  Jacob,  for  reasons  of  state.  The  guards,  whether 
called  Praetorians,  Preobrachenski,  or  Janissaries,  have  played 
the  same  parts  of  lawless  violence  and  ruthless  assassination  in 
the  Greek,  the  Ottoman,  and  the  Russian  palaces.  In  the  north, 
the  murdered  monarchs  might  have  been  called  the  third  Peter 
or  Ivan,  and  in  the  east  the  sultan  (more  frequently  dethroned 
than  assassinated)  might  have  borne  the  name  of  Mustapha  or 
Achmed,  but  there  is  an  absolute  identity  in  the  phenomena  of 
anarchy  and  crime. 

The  volumes  before  us  do  not  supply  a  want  which  indeed  has 
never  as  yet  been  satisfied  by  writers  of  travels  on  Turkey,  we 
mean,  full  and  correct  information  respecting  the  Greek  popula- 
tion. According  to  all  accounts  Mahometanism  and  Christianity 
are  there  mere  names  and  forms.  Turks,  Russians,  and  Grecians, 
alike  have  only  enough  of  their  religions  to  fight  for  them,  but 
they  do  not  embody  them  in  their  lives.  Processions  and  cere- 
monies are  observed ;  and  once  when  the  Greeks  received  per- 
mission to  spend  a  certain  number  of  days  in  repairing  one  of 
their  churches,  thousands  of  them  worked  day  and  night  volun- 
tarily and  gratuitously,  and  instead  of  repairing  it  they  rebuilt^ it. 
In  the  Moscovite,  however,  as  in  the  ancient  Turk,  the  extension 
and  exaltation  of  his  religion  is  the  generous  mask  of  his  ambi- 
tion. The  Greek  church  resembles  the  Church  of  England  more 
than  any  other  body,  in  doctrine  and  dependence  on  the  State. 
The  royal  supremacy  of  the  czars,  in  regard  to  which  Peter  the 
Great  played  a  similar  part  to  Henry  VIII.,  is  more  strictly 
carried  out  than  ever  it  has  been  in  England.  Delinquent  clergy- 
men are  not  more  leniently  dealt  with  by  Nicolas  than  fraudulent 
generals.  The  czar  Peter  himself  chanted  in  the  public  ceremo- 
nies as  the  first  of  the  bishops. 

'  The  Russian  synod,'  says  the  author  of  '  Turkey,  its  History  and 
Progress,'  '  reeeives  an  annual  report  as  to  the  conduet  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Greek  chureh  in  the  Russian  empire.  In  1853,  260  clergymen 
were  strii)ped  of  their  funetions  for  dishonouring  crimes,  and  4,98G 
punished  for  lesser  ofi'cnees.  In  the  year  1830,  there  was  one  criminal 
to  ever}^  twenty  clergymen,  and  from  1830  to  1839  no  less  than 
15,143  were  found  guilty.  Of  tlie  chureh  itself  we  will  quote  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Manpiis  de  Custine's  '  Russie  en  1830.' — "  I  would  wish 
to  send  Christians  to  lJussia,  to  show  them  what  can  become  of  Chris- 
tianity wlien  taught  by  a  state  chnreh,  and  when  carried  out  under 
the  ins])ection  of  a  clergy  selectiid  l)y  sucli  a  cliurch.  Tlie  sight  of  the 
humiliation  into  which  the  ck'r<jfy  I'all,  when  mei'ely  dej)endent  upon 
the  state,  would  make  every  consistent  Protestant  shudder."  ' 
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The  history  of  journalism  in  Turkey  throws  Hght  on  the  French 
influence,  which  is  called  reformation.    Verninhac,  envoy-extra- 
ordinary of  the  French  Eepublic,  printed  for  some  time  a  gazette 
at  the  palace  in  Pera.    In  1811,  and  during  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, the  French  embassy  printed  and  distributed  extracts  from 
the  bulletins  of  the  grand  army.   In  1825,  M.  Alexandre  Blacque 
established  the  '  Spectateur  de  TOrient.'    Under  the  title  of  the 
^  Courrier  de  Smyrne,'  this  journal  exercised  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  events  which  distinguished  the  close  of  the  Greek 
insurrection  from  1825  to  1828.     The  author  of  'Turkey,  its 
History  and  its  ProgTess,'  pays  an  odd  compliment  to  the  influ- 
ence of  this  journal  when  he  says,  '  It  alone  defended,  against  the 
whole  European  press,  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Porte,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  overthrow,  and  perhaps  to  the  assassi- 
nation, of  Capo  d'Istrias.'    The  Sultan  Mahmoud  summoned 
M.  Blacque  to  Constantinople,  in  1831,  to  set  up  the  'Moniteur 
Ottoman'  in  French.    Next  year  appeared  the  Table  of  Events, 
or  '  Takvimi  Vakai','  which  was  a  reprint  in  Turkish  of  the  ofiicial 
part  of  the  '  Moniteur  Ottoman.'    M.  Blacque  died  suddenly  at 
Malta,  in  1836,  while  on  a  voyage  to  France,  and  his  two  suc- 
cessors on  the  journal  died  with  equal  suddenness  within  two 
years  and  a  half.    '  Public  opinion  suspected  a  political  reason/ 
After  a  few  years,  the  place  of  the  journal  was  taken  by  the 
'Djeridei  Havadiss,'  and  the  'Takvimi  Vakai'  remained  the  sole 
official  paper.  When  M.  Blacque  gave  up  the  'Courrier  de  Smyrne' 
to  M.  Bousquet  Deschamps,  it  changed  its  title  from  Courrier  to 
Journal ;  and  the  City  of  Smyrna,  which  was  the  first  to  possess 
a  journal,  soon  boasted  of  five.    M.  Bargigli,  Consul-General  of 
Tuscany,  founded,  in  1838,  the  '  Echo  de  TOrient'   M.  Edwards, 
some  time  afterwards,  published  the  '  Impartiel,'  first  in  English, 
and  afterwards  in  French ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
journals  published  in  French  which  has  held  its  ground  in 
Smyrna;  where  two  journals  are  published  in  Greek,  one  in 
Armenian,  and  one  in  Hebrew.    Thirteen  journals  are  published 
in  Constantinople,  most  of  which,  especially  those  discussing 
politics,  receive  an  annual  subvention  of  thirty  thousand  piastres 
a  piece.  Four  of  these  journals  appear  in  French,  four  in  Italian, 
two  in  Turkish,  one  in  Greek,  one  in  Armenian,  and  one  in 
Bulgarian.    Thirty- two  or  thirty-three  journals  appear  in  all  in 
the  Turkish  empire ;  some  of  them  at  Belgrade,  Beyrout,  Alex- 
andria ;  and  a  few  of  them  in  Turkish,  but  most  of  them  in 
French.    No  one  can  fail  to  find  matter  for  reflection  in  this 
history  of  the  brief  existence  of  the  Turkish  press.    There  are 
two  journals  published  in  Turkish  and  four  in  French  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  no  journal  appears  in  English.    A  journal  con- 
tributing to  an  assassination;  three  editors  suspected  of  dying 
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for  political  reasons ;  and  many  more  journals  published  in 
foreign  languages,  especially  in  French,  than  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  are  facts  in  which  men  of  reflection  and  experience 
will  find  revelations.  The  absence  of  an  English  journal  is  a 
circumstance  which  cannot  be  favourable  to  English  interests ; 
and  politeness  to  our  Allies  does  not  require  us  to  forget  the 
historical  fact,  that  visions  of  Oriental  conquests  have  kindled  as 
many  imaginations  in  Paris  as  ever  they  can  inflame  in  St. 
Petersburg. 

Professor  Creasy's  volume  did  not  reach  us  in  time  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  foregoing.  We  are,  therefore,  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  omitting  it  altogether,  or  of  contenting  ourselves 
with  a  very  scanty  notice.  Of  the  two  alternatives,  we  prefer 
the  latter.  The  volume,  which  we  have  read  through,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  historical  compositions  which  has  ever  fallen 
in  our  way.  In  style  it  is  easy,  flowing,  transparent,  and  sufli- 
ciently  stately  for  the  purposes  of  history ;  while  the  research 
indicated  is  so  wide  and  diversified  as  to  embrace  the  large 
range  of  topics  which  such  a  narrative  should  include.  The 
work  is  to  consist  of  two  volumes,  the  second  is  promised 
early  this  year.  It  is  mainly  founded  on  Von  Hammer's  '  His- 
tory of  the  Ottoman  Empire,'  which  was  the  result  of  thirty 
years'  labour,  and  has  done  more  for  Turkish  history  than  the 
productions  of  all  other  scholars.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  Professor  Creasy 's  work  is  a  mere  abridgment. 
Nothing  can  well  be  farther  from  the  truth.  It  is  an  independent 
history,  for  which  the  prior  labours  of  Von  Hammer  have  sup- 
plied the  larger  portion  of  materials.  Information  has  been 
sought  in  various  other  directions,  and  the  whole  has  been  con- 
densed into  a  continuous  narrative,  which  has  much  more  than 
the  ordinary  attractions  of  historical  writing. 

In  184^1,  Professor  Creasy  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Turkish  history  in  University  College,  London,  and  the  researches 
to  which  he  was  then  led  prepared  the  way  for  the  present  work. 
Little,  if  any  portion  of  his  Lectures  is  retained  in  its  original 
form.  The  materials  have  been  recast, — the  authorities  re-exa- 
mined,— and  various  points  of  historical  interest,  which  were 
probably  omitted  altogether,  or  only  glanced  at  in  his  Lectures, 
have  boon  su})jected  to  a  searching  and  thorougli  scrutiny.  Pro- 
fessor (Jroasy's  history  does  not  deal  with  the  Turks  at  large,  but 
with  that  branch  of  them  which  bears  the  name  of  Ottoman,  and 
whicli  first  appears  in  history  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  very  cordial  recom- 
mf-ndation  of  the  history,— of  the  style  of  which  the  following 
})rief  f;xtract,  relating  to  the  last  of  the  (»reck  emperors,  who 
was  slain  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople  against  the  Sultan 
Mahomet  II.,  is  l)ut  a  fair  specimen. 
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*  The  chief  hero  of  the  defence  was  Constantine  himself.  He  knew 
that  his  hour  was  come,  and  prepared  to  die  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
with  the  earnest  piety  of  a  true  Christian  and  the  calm  courage  of  a 
brave  soldier.  On  the  night  before  the  assault  he  received  the  Holy 
Sacrament  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
great  palace,  and  lingered  for  a  short  time  in  the  halls  where  his  pre- 
decessors had  reigned  for  so  many  centuries,  but  which  neither  he  nor 
any  prince  sprung  from  his  race  was  ever  to  see  again.  When  he  had 
passed  forth  from  his  palace  to  take  his  station  at  the  great  breach, 
and  there  await  his  martyrdom,  all  thoughts  of  earthly  grandeur  were 
forgotten ;  and  turning  to  those  around  him,  many  of  whom  had  been 
his  companions  from  youth,  Constantine  asked  of  them,  as  fellow- 
Christians,  their  forgiveness  for  any  offence  that  he  had  ever  committed 
towards  them.  Amid  the  tears  and  prayers  of  all  who  beheld  him,  the 
last  of  the  Caesars  then  went  forth  to  die.' 


Art.  II. — Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  London 
Corporation.  1844. 

2.  Report  of  the  Shipping  Dues' Commissioners,    185-1.  Parliamentary 

Paper. 

3.  Galver  on  the  Improvement  of  TidalMivers.  8vo.  pp.101.  London: 

John  Weale . 

4.  Mr.  Hume's  Memorial  to  the  Admiralty  on  the  State  of  the  Tidal 

JBCarhours  of  the  United  Kingdom.  '  Shields  Gazette,'  August 
11,  1854. 

5.  The  Coal  Mines.     By  J.  Mather.     8vo.    pp.  102.  London: 

Longman  &  Co.  1853. 

In  our  number  for  June  last  year  we  offered  some  observations 
on  the  necessity  for  making  so  prime  and  universal  a  necessary 
of  life  as  fuel  free,  and  consequently  cheap,  and  pointed  out  some 
of  the  causes  by  which  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  people  are 
made  unnecessarily  dear.  Both  in  a  sanitary  and  economical 
point  of  view  the  subject  is  one  of  great  interest ;  and  as  some 
important  steps  have  been  recently  taken  by  government,  we 
again  solicit  attention  to  the  topic.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
as  before  to  the  coal  trade  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Thames. 

The  spirit  aroused  by  the  first  Reform  Bill  is  approaching  its 
natural  goal  of  entire  freedom  of  trade.  The  present  government 
is  well  disposed  to  aid  its  development.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  been  heard  to  express  a  wish  that  the  day 
might  soon  arrive  when  the  Custom-house  of  England  would 
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be  to  let.    Among  other  recent  indications  of  this  enlightened 

policy,  royal  commissions  have  appeared  on  the  Tyne  and  the 
Thames,  and  have  recommended  the  immediate  abolition  of  the 
charter  laws  and  taxes  of  the  old  corporations — those  ^  local 
dues'  or  'petty  customs/  in  especial,  which  increase  the  price  of 
coal.  In  order  to  carry  their  enterprise  against  these  formidable 
old  corrupt  corporations  to  a  successful  issue,  the  government  will 
require  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  public,  and  there- 
fore we  think  the  time  appropriate  for  again  addressing  our 
readers  on  the  subject. 

The  local  dues  or  petty  customs  which  hamper  the  trade  of 
most  of  our  ports  have  just  been  condemned  by  a  royal  com- 
mission appointed  to  visit  the  various  ports  and  harbours,  in 
order  to  inquire  into  their  operation ;  and  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  were  the  public  feeling,  which  during  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  will  be  aroused  to  sweep  away  the  '  petty' 
customs,  directed  also  against  all  duties  on  the  prime  necessaries 
and  innocent  requirements  of  life,  the  gigantic  absurdity  of  our 
Custom-house  establishment  would  cease  to  overshadow  our  trade. 
Free  trade  and  custom-houses  are  directly  antagonistic ;  and 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  nation  we  believe  it  would  not 
require  one-tenth  of  the  effort  which  abolished  the  corn  laws  to 
strike  off  the  intolerable  and  costly  shackles  with  which  our  pre- 
sent Custom-house  cripples  our  commerce.  That  there  would  be 
difficulties  of  detail  we  are  well  aware,  but  none  which  a  resolute 
government  might  not  easily  overcome. 

From  a  parliamentary  paper,  dated  February  3,  1854,  moved 
for  by  Mr.  Hutt,  the  member  for  Gateshead — to  whom  the  com- 
mercial interests  owe  so  much — we  learn  that  the  total  amount 
of  local  or  municipal  dues  collected  in  the  port  of  Newcastle  on 
coals  and  coke  exported  was  oC20,207  16s.  in  the  year  3  85],  and 
^19,720  8s.  8d.  in  the  year  1852 ;  and  that  the  London  corpo- 
ration dues  on  coal  amounted  in  1851  to  X^168,421  7s.  7d.,  and 
in  1852  to  65,543  10s.  5d.  On  the  Tyne  and  the  Thames  we 
have,  according  to  this  parliamentary  paper,  about  cii?180,0()0 
of  local  taxation  on  the  article  of  coals  alone  used  in  the 
metropolis.| 

In  1851  there  were  imported  into  London  3,246,287  tons  of 
sea-borne  coal,  on  which  the  gross  duties  (at  13d.  per  ton) 
amounted  to  i?] 75,840  10s.  lid.,  and  the  net  duties,  after 
allowing  drawback  and  cost  of  collecting,  were  .£^165,461  Is.  3d. 
The  quantity  importod  land  wise  the  same  year  was  224,339  tons, 
giving  a  duty  of  al)ov(;  i' I  2,000.  l^ut  this  is  not  all.  'There 
are  also,'  says  Mr.  A.  Ijrovvn,  the  chamberlain,  '  certain  tonnage 
dues  payable  at  the  Custom-house  on  vessels  laden  with  coals 
arriving  in  the  port  of  London,  but  I  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
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ing  them  separately  from  the  amount  paid  on  vessels  laden  with 
other  articles/ — (Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  29,  1852.) 

The  13d.  a-ton  is  the  gross  total  of  all  the  London  corporation 
dues.  One  of  these  is  a  4d.  due,  respecting  which  we  find  (in 
Parliamentary  Paper  No.  28,  1852) — 


Annual  produce  (gross)  at  4d  a-ton,  1851   £54,104;  15  8 

Salaries,  being  cost  of  collectiyn   215100 

Drawback  on  coals  exported   3,0J9  17  8 

Retiring  allowances  paid  to  deputy  seacoal  meters,  on  the 

abolition  of  their  offices  {J)   7,607    6  10 

Cliarge  made  in  aid  of  city  improvements,  upon  which  the 
sum  of  £55,000  has  been  raised — that  is,  the  4d.  due 
mortgaged  to  that  amount — for  making  New  Cannon- 
street  and  other  improvements   20,000    0  0 

'The  above  duty  being  the  property  of  the  corporation  of 


London,  the  balance  (^35,000)  is  (after  paying  the  above 
.£^20,000)  carried  to  the  general  account  of  the  corporation,  and 
applied  in  aid  of  municipal  government,  administration  of  justice, 
prisons,  magistracy,  police,  and  other  purposes,  in  respect  of  which 
the  funds  of  the  corporation  are  chargeable.  A.  Brown,  Chamber- 
lain.'— That  is  to  say,  not  content  with  the  ^fc^ 70,000  per  annum 
of  profit  which  the  corporation  absorbs  from  the  coal  tax,  they — 
the  city  authorities — have  here  taken  <i£'35,000  more  to  them- 
selves, and  given  c£'20,000  to  Cannon-street,  leaving  the  coal- 
consuming  people  of  the  wliole  metropolis  to  pay  it !  ■ 

Then  there  is  the  8d.  per  ton,  amounting  to  ^108,000  and 
upwards,  and  the  Id.  per  ton,  which  goes  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  and  which  in  1851  came  to  <£^13,654^  13s.  4d. 

The  dues,  of  course,  are  deeply  '  dipped;'  the  corporations  both 
of  Newcastle  and  London  having,  like  other  spendthrifts  of  an 
easy  and  ill-gotten  income,  been  always  in  advance  of  their 
account,  and  having  taken  especial  care,  so  soon  as  they  saw 
danger  threatening  to  their  monopoly  from  the  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  reform  which  was  abroad,  to  mortgage  their  income  heavily, 
and  invest  the  money  in  borough  property. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  as  both  of  these  corporations, 
in  proportion  to  their  real  wants,  are  enormously  wealthy,*  they 
will  be  compelled  to  give  back,  for  the  improvement  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Thames,  at  least  those  sums  for 
which  the  river  dues  have  been  of  late  years  mortgaged. 

The  inhabitants  of  Marylebone,  in  their  memorial  against  the 
coal  dues  of  London,  show  that  there  is  no  charge  on  the  4id.  duty 


*  What  the  real  wealth  of  either  of  the  corporations  is,  remains,  we  believe, 
unknown.  In  spite  of  every  effort,  the  rent-roll  of  the  Newcastle  property  has 
never  yet  been  produced. 
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to  prevent  its  immediate  repeal — the  retiring  allowance  (which 
will  vanish)  and  other  charges  being  transferred  to  the  other 
duties.  On  the  8d.  and  Id.  duties  there  is  a  charge  of  ^956,839, 
which  might  be  paid  by  the  year  1859,  and  they  petition  that 
the  duties  should  then  cease. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  duties  should  cease  immediately,  * 
and  that  the  borough  fund  of  London  city  should  be  charged 
with  the  liquidation  of  this  debt.  It  is  quite  scandalous  that  the 
waste  and  profusion  of  the  city  rulers  should  continue  to  be  a 
burden  on  the  fuel  of  all  the  working-men  of  the  metropolis ; 
and  for  the  corporation  to  be  preaching  free-trade  and  cherishing 
these  protective  duties  is  mere  hypocrisy. 

These  direct  local  taxes  by  no  means  constitute  the  whole  of 
the  unnecessary  burdens  on  coal.  There  are,  as  we  before  said, 
the  unnecessary  waste  of  life  in  the  coal  mines ;  the  burdens 
arising  from  '  wayleaves  the  oppressive  ballast  system  of  New- 
castle, as  well  as  its  direct  borough  tax  on  coal ;  the  destruction 
of  property  caused  by  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  river,  the 
want  of  docks,  and  the  terrible  destruction  of  ships  and  seamen 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  for  want  of  proper  engineering  works 
(all  of  which  the  river  dues,  properly  expended  on  the  river, 
would  have  paid  for  long  ere  this)  ;  the  infamous  extortions  of 
*  Trinity  dues'  and  '  passing  tolls  and  finally,  after  the  London 
corporation  taxes,*  the  system  of  the  coal  merchants  and  factors, 
which  greatly  increases  the  price  of  fuel  to  the  Londoner,  and 
which,  were  the  trade  quite  free,  would  speedily  be  broken  up. 

Let  us  draw  the  reader's  attention  briefly  to  some  of  these  topics. 

Mr.  James  Mather's  admirable  little  work-|-  contains  much 
valuable  information  on  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  coal 
mining  and  miners,  and  we  urge  every  one  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  this  interesting  class  of  men  to  peruse  it.  Mr.  Mather 
has,  among  many  other  benevolent  efforts  for  which  he  is  well 
known  in  the  north,  devoted  much  attention  to  the  best  methods 
of  alleviating  the  lot  of  the  coal  miner.  He  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Gurney  in  his  beautiful  and  valuable  application  of  the 
steam-jet  to  the  ventilation  of  mines.  He  shows  that  of  the 
160,000  individuals  employed  in  the  coal  mines,  about  1000  fall 
victims  every  year  to  accidents  and  explosions.  He  enters  into 
an  in({uiry  as  to  the  causes  of  this  destruction  of  life  ;  and  in  his 
chapters  on   Inspection,  Ventilation,  Safety-lamps,  Coroners' 

*  A  writer  in  '  Frasor's  Magazine'  says,  *  The  gross  aniouui  received  into 
the  civic  cliainher  or  treasury  in  1852  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at 
£550,000,'  of  whkh  lie  gives  £200,000  as  the  coal  duty,  £28,000  as  the  river 
dues,  and  £I7,000  as  the  'Jiridge  House  estates.' 

•f-  Tlu;  Coal  Mines,  tiicir  Dangers,  and  Means  of  Safety.  8vo.  pp.  102.  Long- 
man &  Co.  1853. 
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Inquests,  and  Education  for  the  mines,  points  out  what  seems  to 
him  the  best  plan  of  obviating  it. 

His  explanation  of  the  steam-jet  is  very  clear,  and  the  won- 
derful effects  of  this  new  plan  of  ventilating  mines  are  strikingly 
shown  in  many  instances.  The  mine  of  St.  Hilda's  at  South 
Shields,  on  the  31st  December,  1852,  was  so  full  of  explosive  gas 
*  that  no  naked  light  was  allowed  to  approach  the  shaft/  and 
after  lying  waste  till  the  following  May,  it  was  completely  cleared 
of  gas  by  the  steam-jet.  Strong  controversies  have  taken  place 
in  the  north  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  furnace  and  steam- 
jet  modes  of  ventilation,  and  much  evidence  on  both  sides  has 
been  given  both  in  the  mining  districts  and  before  parliamentary 
committees.  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that  the  working-men 
of  Seaton  Delaval  colliery  near  Newcastle,  where  both  plans  have 
been  well  tried,  prefer  the  steam-jet ;  that  the  system  has  been 
'  in  effective  working  for  four  years and  that  in  the  pit  of  St. 
Hilda's  just  named,  a  distinguished  opponent  of  the  steam-jet 
plan  of  ventilation  used  it  successfully  for  clearing  his  own  col- 
liery of  fire-damp,  to  which  of  course  no  furnace  ventilation  was 
applicable. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  '  furnace  ventilation'  is  effected  by 
placing  a  large  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit-shaft,  the  current 
caused  by  the  heated  air  ascending  the  '  upcast'  shaft,  and  by  the 
cool  air  drawn  through  the  mine  from  another  shaft  (the  '  down- 
cast') to  feed  the  fire  and  in  its  turn  to  ascend,  constituting  the 
ventilation  by  means  of  a  fire,  or  '  furnace  ventilator.'  The 
current  created  by  this  method  has  reached  seventeen  miles  an 
hour.  '  The  steam-jet  ventilation,'  to  use  Mr.  Mather's  words, 
*is  by  high-pressure  steam  at  a  velocity  greater  than  that  of 
sound,  projected  against  the  entire  volume  of  air  in  the  shaft. 
It  has  produced  in  the  upcast  of  one  mine  a  rate  of  twenty-three 
miles  an  hour.' 

We  well  recollect  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  six  years  ago, 
we  heard  of  this  splendid  discovery  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
steam-jet,  and  how  much  we  rejoiced  in  this  characteristic  bene- 
volent triumph  for  one  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  Gurney. 
Mr.  Mather  seems  to  have  caught  at  it  with  all  the  philanthropic 
ardour  of  his  nature,  and  to  have,  from  the  first  moment,  devoted 
himself  to  aid  the  discoverer  in  carrying  his  scientific  prin- 
ciple into  practical  effect.  We  believe  the  steam -jet  will  by  and 
by  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  sanitary  agent,  not  only  in  mines, 
but  in  freeing  our  old  cesspools  and  sewers  (where  these  are 
suffered  to  exist)  of  the  foul  gases  which  they  generate,  and 
which  are  the  grand  cause  of  the  excessive  mortality  of  towns. 
The  case  of  the  St.  Hilda  pit,  in  1852 — a  pit  which  had  a  few 
years  before  exploded  and  killed  above  fifty  men  and  boys,  many 
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of  whose  dead  bodies  we  saw  brous^ht  to  the  bank  amid  shriekinof 
women  and  sobbmg  men,  a  scene  of  unspeakable  anguish ; — the 
case  of  this  pit  in  December,  1852,  is  so  illustrative  of  the  value 
of  the  steam-jet,  and  of  the  dangers  and  losses  which  tend  to 
enhance  the  price  of  fuel,  that  it  will  be  well  to  notice  it  further. 

'Upon  the  31st  December,  1852,'  says  Mr.  Mather,  'as  a  man  was 
carrying  a  shovel  of  burning  coals,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  from  the  shaft, 
the  gas  from  the  pit  caught  fire  at  the  burning  coals,  and  in  a  mass  of 
flame  darted  into  the  shaft,  forming  a  blazing  area  of  upwards  of  ninety- 
eight  feet.  It  thus  blazed  for  four  hours,  darting  into  the  atmosphere 
in  flames,  sometimes  forty  feet  high,  burning  down  all  within  reach.  Had 
it  descended  into  the  mine  and  exploded  the  fourteen  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas,  it  would  have  shook  a  portion  of  Sovith  Shields  as  with  au 
earthquake.  Fortunately,  no  atmospheric  air  had  descended  into  the 
workings  to  form  one  of  the  most  tremendous  explosive  mixtures  in 
the  world.' 

The  awful  effect  of  the  late  explosion  at  Gateshead,  which  has 
killed  between  fifty  and  sixty  people,  wounded  five  hundred,  and 
destroyed  in  one  way  and  another  property  to  the  amount  of  about 
a  million  sterling,  would  have  been  greatly  exceeded  by  the  results 
of  such  an  explosion  as  might  easily  have  occurred  in  St.  Hilda's  pit. 
Besides  the  town  of  South  Shields,  which  would  have  been  fired 
as  well  as  shattered,  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  usually  amounting 
about  New  Year's-day  to  1000  or  1200  vessels,  sometimes  far 
more,  would  in  all  probability  have  been  in  flames.  North 
Shields  might  also  have  been  set  fire  to  ;  and  if  there  was  a 
time,  as  we  know  there  was  at  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  fire, 
when  despair  almost  quenched  hope,  we  may  be  well  assured, 
that  in  such  a  conflagration  as  must  have  occurred  in  the  crowded 
harbour  of  Shields,  had  St.  Hilda's  pit  then  exploded,  the  bravest 
hearts  would  have  quailed,  and  the  most  determined  efforts  have 
been  overcome  by  so  universal  a  conflagration  as  would  have  been 
kindled. 

We  remember  distinctly  that  at  the  close  of  Deceml>er,  1852, 
the  atmosphere  had  for  some  time  been  in  a  close,  *  muggy'  state, 
the  barometer  having  been  for  some  days  very  low,*  and  that 
our  reflection  was, — standing  as  the  whole  population  of  this 
district  does  on  a  vast  honeycomb  of  coal  filled  with  explosive 
gases,  which  only  require  the  quiet  fall  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in 

*  *At  Backworth  pit,  Northumberland,'  says  Mr.  Matlier,  •  when  the  baro- 
meter liilLi  to  2'J  inches  tlic  .v/yZ/tc  liisscs  from  the  coal;  and  on  its  rise  again 
to  30,  if  snllicicntly  ra|)i(l,  the  ^:\^  liisscs  as  it  returns  back  into  the  crevices  and 
pores,  So  early  as  1S22,  at  Walker  Colliery,  Avhen  baronietcM's  and  thermo- 
meters were  not  mneli  nsrd  in  the  mines,  the  men  and  boys,  when  ealh'd  in  the 
morning?,  would  exjnniiie  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  if  the  wind  was  at  S.E., 
■with  tJireats  of  rain,  l/ir//  knew  the  pit  would  he  full  of  gas,  and  went  to  bed 
again.'    Going  in  and  out  l)etween  life;  and  (U-alh,  this  ! 
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the  barometer  in  order  that  they  may  issue  from  their  multitudi- 
nous cells,  rush  to  the  surface  of  almost  every  pit  mouth,  and 
explode  at  any  casual  flame,  laying  waste  the  whole  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  old  father  Tyne, — ^the  natural  reflection  on  this 
view  of  the  subject  was — how,  moment  by  moment,  and  on  every 
side,  are  we  in  the  merciful  hands  of  God ; — how  true  it  is  in 
every  sense,  that  by  Him  'we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being  !' 

Here,  as  the  year  is  closing,  is  a  vast  population  busy  with  its 
festivities,  or  winding  up  its  yearly  toils,  anticipating  no  evil, 
least  of  all  dreaming  of  the  volcano  beneath  its  feet ;  meantime 
the  barometer  falls  a  little,  the  invisible  deadly  gases  rise,  spread 
invisibly,  and  touching  the  fire  that  passes  at  twenty  yards'  dis- 
tance, the  whole  breath  and  throat  of  the  subterranean  monster 
shoots  into  flame.  One  hundred  feet  broad,  forty  feet  liigh 
shoots  forth  this  terrible  tongue  of  fire,  and  there  it  burns,  un- 
quenched,  unquenchable,  for  four  hours  ! 

How  dreadful  both  to  the  ignorant  and  the  intelligent  inhabi- 
tants must  this  phenomenon  have  been  !  The  ignorant  vaguely 
shaping  unknown  and  hitherto  unimagined  dangers  ;  the  more 
experienced  and  philosophical  alarmed  lest  the  common  air 
might  find  its  way  in  quantity  among  the  gases  which  filled  all 
these  subterranean  chambers  of  death,  and  explode  with  an 
earthquake's  force  !  For  some  hours  the  fate  of  Lisbon  or  Cala- 
bria must  have  seemed  suspended  over  the  awe-stricken  inhabi- 
tants of  South  Shields. 

No  furnace  of  course  could  here  be  lighted  for  ventilation  ;  the 
danger  was  lest  this  huge  furnace  might  draw  such  supplies  of 
fresh  air  into  the  pit  as  to  form  a  vast  explosive  mixture.  '  The 
enemy  was  in  possession.  Nothing  but  the  jets  in  this  grave 
dilemma  could  save  the  mine,'  says  Mr.  Mather.  On  the  14th 
May  the  jets  were  erected  ;  on  the  21st  the  mine  was  clear. 
'  This  valuable  property,'  continues  the  author,  '  has  thus  been 
placed  under  command  and  in  safety  by  the  steam-jet,  when  no 
other  power  could  be  brought  to  bear.' 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  contenting  ourselves  with  saying  that 
better  ventilation,  greater  care,  a  more  perfect  and  general  educa- 
tion of  the  mining  population  are  the  means  recommended  for 
lessening  the  dangers  of  the  collieries,  and  increasing  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  than  at  present ;  that  these  are  now  seen  by  the 
mining  population  themselves  to  be  necessary ;  that  they  have 
appealed,  so  far,  successfully  to  Parliament,  and  that  all  classes, 
from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  greatest  coal  owner  near 
the  Tyne,  to  the  meanest  pit  lad,  are  bent  on  the  necessary 
reforms. 

Injudicious  speculations,  wrong  sites,  dangers  from  water,  dan- 
gers from  fire,  all  these  are  now  in  number  much  lessened; 
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modem  geological  science  has  enabled  the  miners  to  sink  their 
shafts  with  great  precision,  while  modern  mechanical  science  has 
cheapened  locomotion  and  enabled  them  to  deliver  enormous 
quantities  of  water  from  great  depths.  Thus  then  to  come  back 
to  our  economical  argument,  we  must  look  to  modern  science, 
and  to  inspection,  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  expense  of 
raising  coal.*  '  State  care  and  better  knowledge,'  these  are  Mr. 
Mather's  recommendations. 

Having  got  the  fuel  to  the  pit  mouth,  immediately  various 
exactions  seize  upon  it.  The  land  being  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  great  proprietors,  who  are  also  the  owners  of  the  collieiies, 
heavy  monopolist  charges  are  made  for  leave  to  the  lessees  to 
carry  their  coal  to  the  places  of  shipment  on  the  river  Tyne. 
The  'tram-roads,'  formerly  wooden,  now  iron  single  lines  of  rail- 
way, passing  to  the  river  from  the  pit,  pay,  under  the  quaint  old 
feudal  names  of  '  wayleave,'  '  double  damage,'  '  tentale,'  &c., 
excessive  tolls  for  the  privilege.  Free  parliamentary  lines  of 
railway  through  the  great  coal-fields  are  the  cure  for  this 
evil;  and  a  vigorous  effort,  in  the  session  of  Parhament  for 
1852-3,  to  procure  such  a  railway  through  the  great  northern 
fields  of  steam  coal  to  the  deep  water  docks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne,  though  unsuccessful  with  regard  to  the  proposed  rail- 
way, because  arrayed  against  the  whole  monopolist  system,  from 
the  duke  to  the  '  freeman,'  which  exists  in  and  round  Newcastle, 
had  the  effect  of  so  completely  opening  the  eyes  of  Parliament  to 
the  injustice  of  the  '  wayleave  system,'  that  no  future  railway 
will  be  permitted  to  be  burdened  with  this  impost.  Meantime 
the  wayleave  tax  remains  to  raise  the  price  of  coals  on  the  Tyne, 
and  as  speedily  as  may  be,  it  should  be  abolished.  One  great 
landowner  alone  on  the  Tyne  levies  a  tax  of  10,000  a  year  on 
coals  in  Wayleaves.  The  main  objection  to  the  system,  however, 
is  that  it  excludes  large  coal  fields  from  the  market,  and  com- 
bines with  the  other  monopolies  of  Tyne  side. 

Next  come  the  dangers  and  the  dues  of  the  river  Tyne,  both 
of  them  resulting  from  the  rapacity  and  carelessness  of  the 
corporation  of  Newcastle. 

The  dues  may  soon  be  dismissed.  Since  the  nineteenth  century 
commenced,  the  town,  the  corporation — that  is,  the  house  land- 
lords of  Newcastle — have  taken  from  the  commerce  of  the  nation 
on  the  Tyne  at  least  A  million  of  pounds  sterling,  which  has 


*  A  nropcr  stafl'  of  inspectors  witli  liberal  salaries ;  an  examining  board, 
whicli  slionld  also  be  a  board  of  appeal  in  cases  wher(>  ihv.  ^o\  cnmm\\  inspector's 
advice  was  rejected  l)y  a  local  viewer — sonic  such  ol•^^•lllizat  ion  as  this  seems 
recpiircd  to  secure  tlu;  proper  ins])ccti()ii  of  collieries.  I'lie  ex))eiise  is,  of  course, 
always  tiic  objection.  kSu])j)ose  the  examining  l)oard  cost  £1000;  six  inspectors, 
£0000  ;  twelve  sub-insj)ectors,  £i2100;  and  that  500  lives  were  saved — as  it  is 
believed  they  would,  by  proper  care — tliis  at  £25  u  man  would  '  pay.' 
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been  either  wasted  or  used  to  pay  the  rates  of  these  landlords, 
or  abstracted  from  the  '  soil'  of  the  Tyne,  or  applied  to  build  up 
and  aggrandize  Newcastle  town ;  while  the  river,  from  whose 
ships  the  dues  were  taken,  under  pretence  of  '  conserving '  and 
improving  its  navigation,  is,  like  the  Thames,  worse  than  when 
the  century  began.*  There  are  no  docks  on  the  Tyne,  which 
these  dues  might  long  ere  this  have  built ; — no  docks,  but 
abundance  of  dangerous  sands  in  the  river  ;  no  piers  to  shut  out 
the  stormy  billows  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  though  half  the 
sum  which  the  corporation  has  received  during  the  last  fifty 
years  would  have  built  them  : — no  piers  to  shelter  the  42,000 
arrivals  and  sailings  of  the  Tyne,  but  there  still  are  those  deadly 
reefs,  the  '  Black  Middens,'  and  the  '  Herd  Sand,'  with  their 
manifold  wrecks  and  perishing  seamen  annually,  as  the  winter 
storms  come  round.  It  is  awful  to  think  of  the  tragedies  which 
have  occurred  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne ; — the  gallant  ships 
Avrecked, — the  gallant  lives  lost,— all,  or  almost  all  of  which 
might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  engineers,  have  been  saved,  had 
the  corporation  of  Newcastle  been  true  to  their  trust  on  the  river. 

Thirty-six  ships  were  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tyne 
during  the  first  week  of  January,  1854;  during  one  storm  alone 
thirty-six  ships  !  Multitudes  of  lives  have  been  engulphed  in 
the  deadly  breakers  which  stretch  in  every  storm  across  the 
mouth  of  this  great  port, — appalling  annual  tragedies  !  enacted 
before  the  eyes  of  thousands  congregated  on  the  cliffs,  wives,  chil- 
dren, friends,  who  have  watched  with  quailing  hearts  the  gallant 
vessel  near  the  deadly  reef,  seen  the  fatal  shock,  and  beheld  the 
crew  perish  !  Ah  !  the  wild  farewells  waved  by  the  doomed  sea- 
men, struggling  among  the  breakers,  which  these  cliffs  and  shores 
have  seen !  The  wife,  through  streaming  tears,  has  seen  the 
manly  arm — sole  stay,  protection,  and  hope  of  herself  and  her 
children — wave  to  her,  steadily,  mournfully,  a  last  adieu  of  love 
and  anguish ;  and  as  she  raised  her  listening  head  from  the  vain, 
agonized  effort  to  catch  his  voice,— oh,  horror !  there  his  body 
was  hanging  a  lifeless  corpse  in  the  shrouds  !  All  that  the  eye  can 
behold  of  the  tragic  and  the  terrible ;  all  that  the  human  heart 
can  suffer  of  horror  and  anguish,  has  been  seen  and  suffered  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  And  but  for  the  avarice  of  this  corpo- 
ration, the  short-sighted  selfishness  of  these  landlords  of  New- 
castle, these  heartrending  spectacles  might  have  been  replaced 
by  vast  protecting  arms  of  stone  to  shelter  the  flying  vessel  and 
enable  her  to  deliver  her  crew  into  the  warm  embraces  of  their 
friends  !  Oh  !  who  can  feel  anything  but  fierce  indignation 
and  bitter  scorn  for  these  selfish  and  cruel  men.    Yes !  the  grand 


*  Mr.  S.  Leach,  engineer  of  the  Thames,  declared  before  the  royal  com- 
mission that  it  was  worse  ;  the  Admiralty  know  well  that  the  Tyne  is  worse. 
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markets  and  quays  of  the  town  of  Newcastle  are  built  upon  the 
bodies  and  cemented  with  the  blood  of  the  seamen  of  the  Tyne ; 
for  had  the  shipping  dues  which  have  built  them  been  expended 
for  the  protection  and  benefit  of  the  shipping,  millions  of  pro- 
perty, hundreds  of  lives  would  have  been  saved,  which  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyne  alone  have  perished. 

While  this  million  of  money  has  thus  been  taken  from  the 
river  and  applied  by  the  landlords  of  Newcastle  to  build  their 
public  edifices  and  relieve  their  municipal  rates,  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  as  has  been  proved  before  several  Admiralty  com- 
missions during  the  past  few  years,  has  been  growing  worse. 
The  corporation  of  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne,  like  that  of  London 
on  the  Thames,  were  the  conservators  or  public  trustees  of  the 
navigation ;  but  the  object  of  both  has  been,  without  much  regard 
to  their  trust,  to  secure  to  themselves  individually  as  much  of  the 
public  revenues  as  possible. 

The  property  along  the  shores  of  the  river  has  been  em- 
banked, to  the  injury  of  the  general  navigation  ;  and,  above 
all,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  most  important  part  of  the 
navigation — that,  viz.,  of  the  harbour  and  deep  water  near  the 
sea.  Every  year,  as  the  size  of  our  ships  is  increasing,*  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  deep  water  of  our  bars  and  har- 
bours becomes  greater,  yet  every  year  the  old  conservators  are 
banking  out  the  tidal  water  which  can  alone  preserve  the  depth 
of  the  lower  reaches  of  our  navigable  rivers,  and  scour  down  the 
bars.  The  land  so  embanked  from  the  tidal  bed — which  really 
belongs  to  the  public,  and  is  under  the  protection,  first  of  the 
Crown  as  chief  custodier  of  all  navigable  rivers,  then  of  the 
Admiralty  as  agent  for  the  Crown,  and  finally  of  the  conservators 
as  local  trustees  or  agents  for  the  public — these  valuable  fore- 
shores have  been  seized  by  the  corporation  or  their  friends,  and 
converted  into  landed  estates  for  themselves. 


*  The  average  toiinage  of  British  ships  entered  inwards  in  foreign  and  colonial 
trades  was  in — 


1812  173  tons. 

1853   .....    217  „ 


1814.  145  tons. 

1825    149  „ 

1834    155  „ 

The  avrraf,'C  toiinai^o  of  Bril  ish  sliips  emplo_ycd  in  all  trades,  steamers  and 
sailiiif^  togctJicr  (except  river  steamers),  was  in — 

1849    170  tons.    I     1853    205  tons. 


1851    185  „ 

The  ships  refjistered  in  Ihe  Port  of  Shields  are,  in  1854,  al)0ve  1100  in 
number,  containing  257,712  tons,  avera^^ing  tliereforo  235  tons  each, — about 
three  millions  of  slii[)piiig  property  registered  in  IShichls  alone,  tlie  average 
size  of  t  he  ships  increasing  evciy  year.  J^ut  tlie  nmnber  of  large  vessels — those 
above  500  tons — which  can  m^ncr  rrar/i.  tin'  Hp/tfr  par/  of  the  Tijuc,  is  increasing 
rapidly ;  and  soon  theie  will  Ix*  20,000  arrivals  and  sailings  of  vessels,  which 
can  never  pass  above  the  deep  water  of  Shields^ 
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The  corporation  of  London,  indeed,  declare  that  they  now 
keep  sacred  the  revenues  derived  from  the  river-side  property, 
and  apply  it  to  the  improvement  of  the  river — a  very  questionable 
statement  even  at  the  present  day  ;  while  every  one  who  knows 
that  after  the  Great  Fire  of  London  the  intention  of  government 
was  to  preserve  a  noble  quay  from  Westrninster  to  Wapping, 
and  that  the  whole  site  has  been  long  since  filched  from  the  river, 
must  be  aware  that  the  corporation  of  London  has  not  always 
made  even  this  pretence  of  honesty. 

On  the  Wear,  too,  the  river  soil  and  foreshores  are  considered 
public  pi'operty ;  but  the  Newcastle  corporation  is  still  unblush- 
ingly  claiming  for  itself  and  its  supporters  these  river-side  estates, 
which  could  only  have  been  embanked  from  the  river  by  the 
authority  they  possessed  as  conservators  or  trustees  for  the  public 
under  the  Admiralty  and  the  Crown. 

A  royal  commission  to  investigate  this  shameful  business  in 
the  Tyne,  with  an  admiral  at  its  head,  will  meet,  perhaps  before 
these  words  see  the  light ;  and  every  friend  of  free  trade  and  foe 
of  such  public  depredations  must  hope  that  this  royal  commission 
will,  at  last,  vindicate  the  ancient  title  of  the  Crown,  as  chief 
trustee  for  the  public,  to  the  soil  and  foreshores  of  all  our  navi- 
gable rivers.    With  our  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  and  ships 
increasing  in  size  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  to  sacrifice  a  noble 
deep-water  harbour  like  that  of  Shields,  and  the  navigation  of  a 
great  river  like  the  Tyne,  to  a  set  of  incorporate  landlords,  will 
surely  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  the  government  or  the  House 
of  Commons.    The  Tyne  is  the  greatest  port  in  the  north  ;  it  has 
more  arrivals  and  sailings  than  any  port  in  the  whole  world;  its 
tonnage  is  half  as  much  as  that  of  all  Scotland,  greater  than  that 
of  all  Ireland  ;  yet  with  a  million  of  money  thus  alienated  from 
the  ships  to  the  town  of  Newcastle,  the  river  Tyne  has  no  docks  ! 
During  these  fifty  years,  not  fifty  shillings  have  been  spent  on 
the  harbour  of  Shields,  where  almost  the  whole  of  the  ships  lie 
on  which  that  million  of  money  has  been  levied,  and  beyond  which 
the  large  ships  never  pass.    Does  not  this  call  loudly  for  redress  ? 

Again,  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees,  ports  lying  within  thirty 
miles  of  each  other,  possess  a  larger  tonnage  than  the  three  great 
ports  of  Britain — London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow;*  the  passing 
and  repassing  therefore  of  ships  along  the  iron-bound  eastern 
coast  is  enormously  great ;  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  the  wrecks 
of  the  United  Kingdom  take  place  within  seventy  miles  of  coast, 

*  '  The  united  outward-bound  sailing  tonnage  of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the 
Tees,  amounted  to  9400  ships  more  than  there  were  from  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Glasgow  together ;  but  that  the  tonnage  of  these  was  nearly  equaL'— 
'Parliamentary  Return,'  1853. 

^ec  also  a  statement  by  Mr.  James  Mather,  wherein  this  subject  is  ably 
handled,  March,  1S54. 
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of  which  the  Tyne  is  the  centre  ;  yet  the  corporation  of  New- 
castle, which  has  absorbed  from  the  ships  this  million  of  money, 
will  not  even  now  give  up  (till  she  is  compelled)  the  dC'lOjOOO 
which  she  still  alienates  from  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
to  convert  the  Tyne  into  a  harbour  of  refuge  ! 

Deputations  from  all  the  communities  on  the  Tyne,  in  March, 
1854,  waited  on  the  Admiralty,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  solicit  aid  from 
the  government  towards  converting  the  Tyne  into  a  harbour  of 
refuge  ;  but  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
very  properly  refused  to  listen  to  the  application  until  these  local 
shipping  dues  were  restored  to  their  legitimate  use.  For  the 
Newcastle  corporation,  after  robbing  the  Tyne  of  a  million  of 
money  since  the  century  set  in,  and  continuing  to  rob  it  still  of 
^10,000  a-year,  to  go  sturdy  beggar-like  to  solicit  help  from  the 
purse  of  the  nation,  must  certainly  have  appeared  to  those  heads 
of  departments  most  unparalleled  and  astounding  impudence  ! 
It  is  very  clear  that  imtil  the  local  taxation  of  the  ships  is 
abolished,  Newcastle  will  never  receive  any  aid  from  the  national 
purse  for  this  truly  national  purpose  of  converting  the  Tyne  into 
a  harbour  of  refuge. 

Besides  this  heavy  direct  *  town'  due  on  coals,  and  the  tax 
inflicted  on  the  coal  trade  by  the  want  of  docks,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  life  and  property  throuph  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  Tyne, 
ballast  dues  of  the  most  unjust  nature  have  been  and  are  inflicted 
on  the  shipping.  Were  the  ballast — the  delivery  of  which  is  a 
monopoly — removed  from  the  ships  in  '  hoppers,'  or  barges,  as  on 
the  Wear,  the  shipowner  would  not  be  subjected  to  above  half  of 
his  present  expense.  The  system  of  quaying  off  the  shores  of  the 
river,  by  means  of  which  the  corporation  have  gained  large  river- 
side estates,  is  still  under  the  present  commissioners  carried  on. 
In  the  year  1850  the  conservancy  of  the  Tyne  was,  after  a 
stniggle  which  cost  the  river  funds  between  ^^^20,000  and 
^30,000,  transferred  to  a  commission ;  but  Newcastle  holds  a 
majority  in  this  commission,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
minority,  the  old  system  is  still  pursued. 

The  commissioners  who  now  act  as  conservators  of  the  Tyne 
are  eighteen  in  number :  six  of  these,  impressed  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  injury  which  Newcastle  is  inflicting  on  the  national 
interests  by  banking  out  the  tidal  water,  have,  after  exhausting 
every  effort  at  the  local  board,  at  length  memorialized  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  to  arrest  this  disastrous  engineering. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  minority  state  that  'the  system  of  river 
management,  pursued  first  })y  the  corporation  of  Newcastle,  and 
since  1850  by  the  Tyne  commission,  the  constitution  of  which 
body  practically  continues  to  the  corporation,  and  to  some 
extent  to  the  same  individuals,  the  control  of  the  river.'  And 
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they  conclude  by  urging  on  the  Admiralty,  '  as  supreme  conser- 
vators on  behalf  of  the  national  interests  at  stake/  the  propriety 
of  procuring  a  '  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  into  the  extent  which  the  interests  of  the  corporation  of 
Newcastle  and  other  landoiuners  are  at  variance  with  the  inte- 
rests of  the  navigation,  into  the  constitution  and  operation  of  the 
commission  for  the  improvement  of  the  Tyne,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  better  representation  within  the  commission,  or  of  a  control 
by  a  central  authority  over  the  acts  of  the  commission,  on  behalf 
of  the  national  interests  which  are  imperilled  in  the  management 
of  so  important  a  navigation/ 

The  injury  inflicted  is  indeed  great,  and  unless  checked  oiow, 
will  be  irremediable.  The  nation  at  large  will  have  reason  to 
thank  these  gentlemen,  should  their  appeal  result  in  its  deserved 
success.  So  far  they  have  been  successful ;  their  suggestion  for  a 
royal  commission  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  member  for  Tynemouth,  and  her 
Majesty  has  appointed  the  royal  commission  now  about  to  open 
their  inquiry  on  the  Tyne. 

The  veteran  patriot  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  who  has  long  laboured 
both  as  one  of  the  tidal  commissioners  and  in  parliament  to 
bring  about  a  better  management  of  our  tidal  rivers  and  harbours, 
and  who  has  always  been  in  favour  of  a  central  board  to  aid  the 
local  conservators,  presented  a  very  able  memorial  to  the 
Admiralty  on  the  case  of  the  Tyne.  We  trust  he  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  this  great  national  question  satisfactorily 
solved.  It  is  quite  clear  that  local  men  cdone  are  not  fit  to  be 
entrusted  with  these  national  interests.  '  It  is  really  humiliating 
to  see  how  self-interest  can  blind  even  honourable  men. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  system  in  the  Tyne  is  to  force  the 
commerce  up  a  dangerous  river,  ten  miles  from  the  harbour,  to 
the  town  of  Newcastle,  where  the  river  is  a  mere  creek,  only  fitted 
for  the  craft  of  the  old  feudal  times,  when  Newcastle,  by  charter 
law,  gained  possession  of  the  port,  and  to  sacrifice,  for  the  tem- 
porary advantage  of  those  who  live  so  far  inland,  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  whole  port  of  Tyne.  These  are  irrevocably  bound 
up  with  the  conservation  of  the  deep  water  harbour,  since  that 
alone  can  accommodate  the  immense  fleet  of  large  vessels  which 
now  carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  port.  Mr.  Calver,  in  his 
admirable  treatise  on.  '  The  Conservation  and  Improvement  of 
Tidal  Rivers'*  grapples  expressly  with  the  case  of  the  Tyne,  and 
points  out  in  a  conclusive  manner  the  deep  injur}^  inflicted  on 
the  national  commerce  by  the  selfish  and  reckless  policy  of  the 
Newcastle  authorities. 


*  London :  John  Weak,  59,  Higli  Holborn.  8vo.  pp.101. 
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The  battle  of  the  tidal  harbours  of  Great  Britain  will  now,  we 
believe,  be  fought  out  on  the  Tjne.  May  God  speed  the  right ! 
We  have  reason  to  know  that  the  royal  commission  will  be 
composed  of  men  of  high  eminence,  and  that  they  will  be  aided 
by  the  most  distinguished  engineers,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Calver  and 
the  hydrographer  to  the  Admiralty,  both  of  whom  are  so  tho- 
roughly versed  in  the  subject ;  so  that  we  may  hope  at  length 
our  great  tidal  harbours  and  rivers  will  be  protected  like  valuable 
national  property,  and  be  no  longer  left  to  the  harpy  hands  of 
selfish  monopolists. 

The  Newcastle  Trinity  House  is  a  monopolist  corporation,  which, 
by  eating  heavy  dinners  and  charging  ships  high  prices  for  their 
lights,  inflict  an  unnecessary  tax  on  coal.  The  coal-laden  vessels  also 
pay  'passing  tolls''  for  harbours  of  refuge  they  never  use,  and 
which,  indeed,  all  the  '  passing  tolls'  in  the  world  would  not  con- 
vert into  harbours  of  refuge.  The  knell  of  all  these  passing  tolls 
is  now,  however,  about  to  be  rung ;  and  if  the  public,  through 
Parliament,  will  second  the  royal  commissioners,  who  have 
reported  against  all  these  unjust  imjoosts  on  coal,  they  will  be 
abolished  during  present  session. 

Our  heavily  taxed  cargo  of  coals  has  now  been  conveyed  to  the 
mouth  of  London  river,  where,  however,  as  we  proceed  to  show, 
fresh  burdens  await  it.    The  Thames,  like  the  Tyne,  is  obstructed 
by  shoals  which  impede  the  navigation  and  continually  cause 
damage  to  the  shipping,  and  so  constitute  a  tax  on  the  general  com- 
merce of  these  rivers.    We  have  shown  that  the  river  revenues 
of  theNewcastle  corporation,  going  no  further  back  than  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  taking  only  the  sur- 
plus sums  remaining  after  all  river  officials  and  *  conservancy' 
expenses  were  paid,  were  amply  sufficient  to  have  made  great 
improvements  in  the  river  channel,  to  have  kept  clear  the  noble 
harbour  of  Shields,  and  to  have  converted  the  deadly  estuary  of 
the  Tyne,  by  means  of  engineering  works,  into  a  hai'bour  of 
refuge.    A  similar  story  remains  to  be  told  of  the  Thames.  The 
'income  proper  of  the  London  corporation,'  says  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortlcy,  the  Recorder,  'averages  about  et^200,o6o  per  annum. 
Of  this  sum  the  city  taxes  on  coal  amount  to  i?70^000  per 
annum' — meaning  that  this  is  the  absolute  profit  or  surplus 
corporation  income  from  coal,  after  all  conservancy  and  other 
expenses  are  paid.    The  rental  of  foreshore  property,  that  is, 
property  embanked  from  tlie  river,  '  not  for  tlie  sake  of  revenue,' 
says  the  Recorder,  (and  which  we  say  is,  as  on  the  Tyne,  very 
much  for  the  sake  of  tlie  monopolists  of  the  corporation  and 
their  friends,)  *  but  for  the  improvement  of  the  river  and  the  con- 
venience of  commerce  ;'  the  rental  of  this  river  property,  to  which 
the  river  has  surely  the  first  claim,  is  eleven  hundred  pounds 
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a-year.  Here,  then,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  Recorder  him- 
self, we  have,  independentof  ether  sourcesof  river  revenue,6£^7i  ,000 
of  surpkis  income  levied  on  the  river  Thames  every  year,  while 
the  engineer,  Mr.  S4;ephen  Leach,  complains  that  there  are  many 
shoals  in  the  river  between  Erith  and  the  bridges  which  impede 
the  navigation  ;  that  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  as  at  'present 
distribiLted,  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  removing  these 
shoals ;  but  that  the  corporation  funds  would  he  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  if  the  impediments  which  restrain  the  application  of 
these  funds  were  removed.  To  all  which  the  engineer  adds  the 
statement,  that  the  river  is  becoming  worse. 

What,  then,  are  the  impediments  to  the  application  of  the 
river  funds  to  river  purposes  ?  Lawyers'  bills,  '  prescriptive'  fees, 
and  sinecures  ;  new  streets,  lord  mayors'  feasts,  and  payment  of 
the  City  cabinet  of  Cockayne  at  a  higher  price  than  the  cabinet 
ministers  of  Great  Britain  !* 

La^vyers'  bills. — 'The  average  legal  expenses  of  the  City 
are  upwards  of  c£^3 9,000  a-year.  The  bills  of  three  lawyers 
— the  City  Solicitor,  the  Controller,  and  the  Remembrancer 
— amounted  in  ten  years  to  .£^162,000.  Surely  these  sums 
are  shameful.  Not  that  the  law  charges  were  not  all  right, 
carefully  gone  over  by  the  taxing-master,  and  classified  in 
the  most  orthodox  style.  But  here  is  one-fifth  of  the  whole  City 
'  income  proper' — above  half  of  the  coal  dues  *  projoer,'  as  Mr. 
Recorder  calls  them — ^that  is,  dues  levied  by  the  corporation  on 
the  public  for  no  purpose  that  the  said  public  derives  any  benefit 
fromx — here  is  c£^39,000  going  to  fee  domestic  lawyers  '  on  an  ave- 
rage of  years.'  What  would  any  private  gentleman  or  merchant 
think,  one-fifth  of  whose  income,  on  an  average  of  years,  went  in 
law  ?  We  suspect  he  would  speedily  become  his  own  controller 
and  remembrancer,  and  his  office  would  be  to  check  and  not  to 
inflame  his  solicitor's  accounts.  If  this  improper  surplus,  or 
'  income  proper,'  did  not  exist,  does  any  one  think  this  enormous 
waste  would  be  permitted  ?  But  having  a  surjolus  income  proper 
to  dissipate,  and  a  sinking  monopoly  to  support,  the  luxury  of 
law  becomes,  to  the  old  corporations,  a  necessary  of  life. 

Prescriptive  Fees. — Mr.  Williams  affirmed  that  the  amount 
of  fees,  in  addition  to  salaries,  was  ^.^70,000,  and  Mr.  B.  Scott, 


*  According  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  matters  connected  with  the  Corporation  of  London,  the  annual 
receipts  of  the  City  from  all  sources  arc  estimated  to  amount  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  £1,107,154.  Tlie  salaries  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  amounted 
in  1835  to  £110,980,  and  it  is  presumed  that  that  sum  is  now  exceeded  by  at 
least  £10,000.  Twelve  officers  of  the  corporation  receive  nett  salaries  amount- 
ing to  £18,435,  while  twelve  cabinet  ministers  receive  oidy  £15,4:80. 
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late  chief  clerk  in  the  Chamberlain's  office,  declared  *  that  there 
are  a  great  many  fees  which  do  not  pass  through  the  Chamberlain's 
accounts.  These  fees  are  received  by  persons  as  being  officers  of 
the  corporation.  These  fees  are  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
officer,  and  not  of  the  corporation.'  And  we  have  these  officers, 
most  of  whom  have  been  overpaid  for  any  services  they  or  their 
ancestors  have  performed,  claiming  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
their  income,  now  that  it  is  at  length  discovered  that  their  office, 
loDg  overpaid  by  the  public,  is  really  of  no  use  to  the  public 
whatever. 

New  Streets. — The  City  paid  =£79 6,536  for  New  Cannon- 
street  ;  the  claims  sent  in  were  777,153.  The  actual  (present) 
loss  was  c£'200,000 — (one  year's  corporation  *  income  proper,' 
according  to  Mr.  Wortley) — the  difference  being  made  up  by  the 
sale  of  frontages.  So  that  Cannon-street  cost  a  million  of  pounds 
sterling.  Now  the  Goal  Trade  of  the  North  paid  for  Cannon- 
street,  and  unless  the  friends  of  cheap  fuel  exert  themselves,  they 
will  have  to  pa.yfor  many  new  streets,  and  other  City  improvements 
besides  ;  just  as  the  coal  trade  of  the  Tyne  has  also  paid  for  the 
new  markets  and  quays  of  Newcastle ;  besides  largely  relieving 
the  landlord's  rates  there. 

What  says  the  Right  Honourable  Stuart  Wortley  on  this 
subject — repeating  the  words  of  a  statement  prepared  by  a  con- 
solidated committee,  who  had  the  management  of  the  case  of  the 
corporation,  and  who  were  appointed  by  the  members  at  large  to 
inquire  into  the  'alleged  injustice  of  the  corporation  monopoly 
— a  committee,  by  the  way,  appointed  very  much  on  the  same 
principles  as  that  of  the  convivial  club  whose  innocent  members 
were  dissatisfied  with  their  wine  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
and  who  consolidated  the  landlord  and  luaiters  into  a  committee 
of  inquiry  on  the  question.  The  '  Consolidated  Committee'  of 
London  City,  of  course,  consolidates  the  choice  supporters  of  the 
monopoly,  and  all  the  chicanery  by  which  that  monopoly  can  be 
defended.  Their  verdict,  as  might  be  expected,  is  very  much  like 
that  of  the  landlord  and  waiters  on  the  bad  wine  and  small- 
bottle  question  of  their  club — viz.,  that  the  wine  was  excellent, 
and  the  measure  ample.  What  other  verdict  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  landlords  and  waiters  of  monopolist  corporations  ? 

*  With  respect  to  tli(3  coal  dues,'  siiys  Mr.  Wortley,  quoting  the 
Consolidated  Coniniittee,  '  tlie  annual  amount  of  \vhich  was  £70,000 
ji-ycar,  they  (the  committee)  say,  tliat  if  jmblic  im])rovements  are  to 
be  cliected,  it  appears  dilHcult  to  devise  means  by  wliieli  the  amount 
recjuiredcan  he  raised  in  a  manner  so  little  injurious  to  the  public,  and 
falling  so  e(iually  upon  tlu;  ])ersons  for  wlios(>  use  tlie  improvements  arc 
re(iuired.  .  .  .  Thi;  avenues  of  the  City  of  \iO\n\ou  arc  sufficient  for 
the  inhahilanln  of  the  CUjj  of  Londou,  and  the  necessity  for  their 
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improvement  and  enlargement  arises  from  the  immense  conconrse  of 
people  who  daily  frequent  the  City  from  miles  around  it.  What  then 
can  be  more  equitable  than  that  the  persons  residing  within  twenty 
miles  round  the  metropolis  should  contribute  to  the  improvements 
requii'ed  for  their  comfort  and  convenience  ?' 

Now,  we  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  compact 
bundle  of  illogical  impertinence  than  this  of  the  chief  officer  of 
the  London  corporation.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  Mr. 
Wortley  prefaced  his  deliverance  of  the  consolidated  committee 
by  saying  that  '  he  did  not  shrink  from  any  part  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  it,'  and  therefore,  whether  he  advocated  the  above 
ideas  for  his  fee,  or  of  his  own  free  will  and  natural  love  of  mono- 
poly, he  deserves  to  be  made,  as  no  doubt  he  will  glory  in  being 
made,  responsible  for  the  doctrine. 

Supposing  a  City  alderman  and  fishmonger  had  used  this 
argument, — of  his  own  narrow  doorway  being  enough  for  him, — 
how  the  Recorder  of  London  would  have  smiled  at  his  absurdity. 
The  fishmonger  enlarges  his  doorway,  puts  down  his  marble  slab, 
makes  his  entrances  and  his  exits  as  convenient  as  possible,  and 
sends  his  boys  with  obsequious  alacrity  in  every  direction  required. 
The  'immense  concourse  of  people'  is  the  very  thing  he  desires; 
his  chief  ambition  is  to  attract  them ;  and  for  that  purpose,  to 
make  all  their  paths  to  his  stall  as  pleasant  as  possible.  But  for 
this  immense  concourse  of  people,  what  would  be  the  value  of 
the  shops  in  Cheapside  or  Ludgate-hill  ?  But  the  Recorder  will 
say,  '  Ah  I  those  people  who  enter  the  City,  and  use  the  City 
thoroughfares,  do  not  all  come  to  purchase  goods  there ;  most 
are  only  passing  through, — some  to  purchase  goods  elsewhere, 
many  to  the  West-end,  or  to  distant  parts  of  the  empire.'  Well, 
since,  then,  London  cannot  afford,  what  every  provincial  town 
(except  the  chartered  thorough  toll-towns)  affords, — a  gratuitous 
passage  through  its  streets,  surely  some  fairer  way  of  levying  the 
turnpike-toll  might  be  fallen  on  than  that  which  makes  dearer 
the  sea-coal  fire  of  the  Spitalfields'  weaver,  the  Vauxhall  factory 
girl,  the  working  population,  in  short,  of  the  metropolis,  and  forty 
miles  round  it,  who  seldom  see  your  new  streets,  and  make 
nothing  by,  and  care  nothing  for,  them.  Surely  some  more  just 
way  of  building  new  streets,  and  paying  these  prescriptive  fees 
and  vast  lawyers'  bills  might  be  adopted,  than  this  of  enhancing 
the  price  of  a  prime  necessary  of  life  to  the  poor  of  the  metro- 
polis. That  this  large  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  do 
suffer  terrible  privations  from  the  high  price  of  fuel  is  an 
undoubted  fact  Last  winter  the  amount  of  suffering  from  this 
cause  was  frightful  in  the  extreme  ;  and  it  really  is  small  conso- 
lation to  the  working  man  of  the  metropolis,  when  he  finds,  on 
returning  from  his  work  on  a  bitter  winter  night,  his  shivering 
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wife  and  pale  children  cowering  over  a  few  dying  embers,  to 
know  that  Cannon-street,  and  the  lawyers'  bills,  and  lord  mayors* 
feasts,  are  j^rovided  out  of  the  'income  proper"  which  makes  his 
coals  so  dear. 

We  will  not  pm'sue  this  branch  of  the  argument  any  further. 
Nor  will  we  enter  upon  the  injury  done  to  our  whole  manu- 
facturing industry  by  the  unnecessary  taxation  upon  a  substance 
which  is  one  of  the  raw  materials  of  almost  all  manufactures. 
It  must  be  very  clear,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  system 
of  local  taxation  adopted  by  our  old  chartered  cities  and  tovrns 
is  tyrannical  in  principle  and  vicious  in  practice ;  and  that, 
besides  many  other  unjust  and  unnecessary  burdens,  of  both  a 
public  and  private  nature,  by  which  the  staple  trade  of  the  north 
and  the  fuel  of  the  people  of  the  metropolis,  and  for  forty  miles 
round  it,  is  oppressed,  no  article  suffers  so  much  from  the  charter 
taxation  as  this,  one  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  life — coal. 

To  ask  the  coal  trade,  thus  heavily  burdened  by  local  taxation, 
to  contribute  the  same  per  centage  to  the  national  taxes  as  the 
corn  trade,  or  any  other  trade  which  is  free  from  such  burdens, 
is  not  only  a  wrong  to  the  producer  and  consumer  of  the  article, 
but  is  a  sad  political  blunder.  In  the  race  of  competition  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
how  necessary  is  it  that  coal — one  of  the  raw  materials,  we 
repeat,  of  almost  every  manufacture — should  be  made  as  cheap 
as  possible  for  our  own  people,  since  we  now  offer  it  freely  to 
every  other.  For  ages  to  come  our  coal  fields  will  suppl}^  the 
manufactures  of  the  world  ;  and  so  long  as  we  can  deposit  on  the 
soil  of  Belgium  and  America,  British  fuel  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
they  can  raise  the  same  kind  of  fuel  from  their  own  mines,  the 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  will  continue  to  resort  to  our  shores 
for  fuel,  and  our  precedence  as  a  manufacturing  people  will  be 
preserved.  Our  local  taxation  on  coal  is  not  only  a  dead  weight 
on  our  own  manufactures,  but  a  23remium  to  the  establishment  of 
coal-mining  in  other  countries,  and  with  the  establishment  of 
coal-mines  in  many  countries  will  arise  the  power  of  jDUshing 
many  of  our  manufactures  aside. 

Whatever,  then,  tends  to  make  our  fuel  dear  or  difficult  to 
export,  whether  it  be  careless  or  unscientific  methods  in  the 
mine,  or  heavy  wayleaves,  or  dangerous  rivers,  or  want  of  docks, 
or  local  dues,  from  which  the  coal  trade  derives  no  benefit,  or 
harbours  dangerous  and  difficidt  of  access ;  is  an  injury  to  the 
nation  at  large,  for  it  is  injurious  to  the  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing supremacy  in  which  is  bound  up  the  very  existence  of 
Great  Britain  as  a  first-class  power. 

Finally,  as  a  natural  termination  to  the  lengthened  chain  of 
monojioly,  apj^cars  the  systiwu  of  the  coal  factor  and  coal  mer- 
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chant.  The  coal  factor  is  the  agent  of  the  coal  owner,  who  pays 
him  an  excessive  commission  for  a  very  easy  and  unimportant 
service.  He  is  one  of  the  fat  sinecurists  of  a  monopolist  system. 
Enormous  fortunes  are  made  by  lucky  individuals  who  happen 
to  be  connected,  by  family  or  other  ties,  with  the  great  coal 
owners  of  the  north.  And  that,  too,  for  duties  compared  to  which 
those  of  a  soapboiler  are  difficult  and  scientific. 

From  the  foregoing  detail  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  system 
of  the  coal  trade,  from  the  northern  mine  to  the  London  grate, 
calls  for  reform.  Instead  of  being  free  as  the  air  or  light — as 
such  a  necessary  of  life  ought  to  be — it  is  burdened  by  imposts, 
and  hampered  with  monopolies  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
times  are  propitious  for  reforming  these  abuses.  If  the  com- 
munities which  suffer  will  combine,  the  light  and  warmth  of  the 
people  will  soon  be  free. 


Aet.  III. — Daj/s  and  Hours.     By  Frederick  Tennyson.  London. 
John  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

2.  Bay  and  Wiglit  Sonjs.    By  William  AUingham.   London  :  G-eorge 

Roiitled2:e  &  Co. 

3.  Fermilicm;  or,  the  Student  of  Badajos.   A  Spasmodic  Tragedy.  By 

T.  Percy  Jones.    Blackwood  &  Sons. 

4.  The  Vision  of  Prophecy  and  other  Poems.    By  James  D.  Bm-ns, 

M.A.    Edinbm^gh  :  Johnstone  &  Hmiter. 

5.  Passion-Flowers.    Boston  :  Ticknor,  Eead  &  Fields. 

6.  Poems.    By  William  Stephen  Sandes.    London  :    Longman  &  Co. 

7.  Poems.    By  Wilham  Bell  Scott.    London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

8.  Robespierre.    A  Tragedy.    By  Henry  BHss.   London  :  Kimpton. 

9.  The  Village  Bridal,  and  other  Poems.    By  James  Henry  Powell. 

London  :  Whittaker  &  Co. 

10.  Lyric  Notes  of  the  Russian  War.    By  Euther.    London :  Bell. 

The  ancients  were  quite  right  in  proclaiming  that  a  poet  must 
be  born,  not  made.  To  be  sure,  fitting  culture  and  art-education, 
will  make  the  best  born  poet  better,  since  they  supply  the  fine- 
tempered  implements  of  workmanship  to  the  hands  of  genius. 
Yet,  without  a  certain  given  material,  all  the  education  in  the 
world  will  never  produce  a  poet.  A  due  consideration  of  what  is 
essential  to  constitute  the  poet,  is  suited  to  deter  many  versifiers 
from  wasting  precious  time  in  an  unprofitable  pursuit.  Let  us 
for  a  moment  glance  at  some  of  the  requisite  qualities.  The 
poet  must  have  large  perceptive  powers,  for  they  are  the  windows 
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as  it  were,  through  which  he  looks,  and  in  a  great  measure  deter- 
mine his  range  of  vision.  He  must  possess  the  faculty  which  we 
call  imagination,  and  which  is  very  compound  in  its  constitution, 
and  a  very  Proteus  in  its  manifestations.  At  one  time  it  is  a 
worship  of  beauty,  at  another,  it  is  a  suffering  or  rejoicing  sym- 
pathy. Now  it  will  see  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  heart  of  common 
things,  and  again  it  will  light  up  the  dull  face  of  things  with 
magical  beauty.  He  must  possess  logical  and  analytical  power, 
for  the  poet  is  the  greatest  logician,  and  leaps  to  his  results  by 
no  mere  guess.  He  must  be  the  greatest  master  of  common 
sense,  for  a  poet  was  never  yet  an  inspired  fool.  He  must 
possess  intense  passions,  for  these,  properly  reined  and  guided, 
draw  the  car  of  genius  up  the  immortal  mount.  His  eye  must 
be  tremblingly  alive  to  beauty,  his  ear  hungering  for  melody ; 
indeed,  he  must  have  that  vehement  passion  for  melody  that  buoys 
his  speech  into  song,  his  footsteps  into  tune,  and  makes  his  life 
move  in  a  melodious  rhythm.  But,  above  all,  he  must  possess  a 
warm,  kindling,  electrical  temperament.  This  attribute  of  the 
poet  we  should  set  above  all  others.  Large  heart  and  brain, 
clear  sight,  and  general  breadth  of  nature,  are  indispensable. 
There  never  has  been  a  poet  but  in  the  proportion  that  he  has 
possessed  these  characteristics.  Such  have  been  the  world's  great 
singers.  They  were  all  thus  gloriously  endowed,  who  have  had 
the  magic  to  unlock  the  sources  of  human  smiles  and  tears,  and 
send  the  thrill  of  sympathy  through  the  heart  of  universal 
humanity.  In  this  sense  Homer,  Milton,  Shakspeare,  Dante, 
and  Burns,  are  poets.  They  are  creators,  seers,  prophets,  and 
singers. 

But  we  must  not  limit  the  range  of  the  world  of  poetry  to  the 
empire  of  these  few  kings.  There  are  others  who  possess  poetical 
power  in  a  smaller  degree,  and  the  poetical  attributes  in  smaller 
proportions  and  varying  combinations. 

As  one  star  differs  from  another  star  in  glory,  and  as  one  flower 
differs  from  another  in  beauty,  so  may  one  poet  differ  from 
another  in  the  extent  of  his  poetical  endowment.  Nor  do  we 
quarrel  with  the  daisy  because  it  is  not  dashed  with  the  fiery  hues 
of  the  tulip,  or  scorn  the  linnet  because  it  has  not  the  note  of  the 
nightingale.  There  is  space  in  the  universe  for  all  its  constel- 
lations, there  is  room  on  the  earth  for  all  its  flowers,  and  there 
is  a  place  in  our  sympathies  for  small  poets  as  well  as  for  great 
ones.  If  we  were  not  thus  lenient,  what  should  we  have  to  say 
for  our  eighteen-hundred-and-fifty-four  poets?  But  we  are 
lenient.  Nor  are  we  so  much  alarmed  as  some  persons  at  the 
extent  to  which  'poetry'  is  being  perpetrated.  Versifying  is 
incident  to  youth  as  the  measles  to  childhood,  and  as  seldom  is  it 
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fatal.  It  generally  works  its  own  cure.  We  ourselves  plead 
guilty  to  having  been  metre-mongers  in  our  time,  and  of  rushing 
into  publication  before  our  beard.  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us 
wondrous  kind.  If  the  reader  has  never  rushed  into  rhyme,  and 
is  chuckling  over  his  advantage,  we  bid  him  to  pause  while  he 
recurs  to  his  love-letters,  and  we  warrant  that  he  has  little  cause 
to  congratulate  himself  on  his  particular  strength  of  mind,  even 
though  he  may  have  avoided  our  own  peculiar  weakness.  We 
imagine  that  few  persons  can  hold  their  banquet  of  ridicule  at 
the  expense  of  poor  versifiers  in  perfect  peace  of  mind.  The 
ghost  of  some  secret  delinquency  starts  up  in  memory,  and  comes 
to  trouble  their  content  and  spoil  their  feast. 

Doubtless,  it  is  melancholy  to  think  how  many  possessors  of 
average  intellect  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  fringing  wretched 
prose  with  indifferent  rh3rme.  It  looks  like  a  mournful  w^aste  of 
precious  time  and  dear  paper.  Still  there's  consolation  in  it,  and 
by  virtue  of  a  recent  invention,  it  is  probable  that  paper  is  not 
irrecoverable  even  when  printed  on. 

The  first  book  on  our  list  is  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Tennyson,  and  is  therefore  sure  of  a  ready  reading  for  the  sake 
of  the  great  Alfred,  whom  we  love  so,  and  who  has  rendered 
that  name  illustrious.  Yet  it  may  not  be  of  any  great  advan- 
tage to  the  poetical  aspirant  that  he  should  wear  such  name 
■svhen  we  come  to  consider  his  poetic  claims,  for  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expectation  excited  may  be  our  disappointment  on 
reading  the  book  ;  and  both  feelings  may  be  unjust  to  the  poet. 
When  we  first  saw  poems  in  *  Eraser's  Magazine'  signed  Frederick 
Tennyson,  we  thought  that  some  young  branch  of  the  family 
tree  had  burst  into  the  poetic  flower,  and  on  reading  the  volume, 
we  felt  that  the  poems  might  have  been  the  earlier  effusions  of 
Alfred  now  first  published,  so  great  is  the  family  likeness.  There 
are  the  same  forms  more  feebly  handled,  the  same  colours  more 
faintly  reproduced,  and  snatches  of  the  old  music  only  badly 
remembered.  We  thought  Frederick  had  been  gleaning  in  the 
rich  harvest-field  which  Alfred  had  reaped,  and  that  by  and  by 
in  other  years  he  would  garner  in  the  produce  of  his  own.  And 
it  was  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  we  learned  that  this  was  the 
elder  brother,  and  that  the  weakness  of  the  poetic  offspring  was 
attributable  to  age,  and  not  to  immaturity. 

That  Frederick  Tennyson  has  a  strong  sense  of  beauty  no 
one  can  doubt  after  reading  his  verses,  but  he  lacks  the  faculty 
of  clear  and  adequate  expression.  All  is  hazy  and  undefined. 
There  is  a  delicious  dimness  sometimes  in  jDainting  which  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  the  same  soft  limning  in  poetry  will 
often  fail  j  its  pictures  are  dissolving  ones.    And  this  is  especially 
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the  case  with  Mr.  Tennyson^s  poetry.  It  fails  from  want  of  force. 
He  cannot  realize  graphically.  If  not  still  more  impalpable,  it 
should  be  called  poetry  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  and  might  have 
been  written  by  a  denizen  of  J upiter.  Or  if  one  was  accustomed 
to  write  in  one's  sleep,  you  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 
something  of  the  same  kind  on  your  pillow  in  the  morning  as  the 
result  of  dreaming.  '  Harvest  Home^  and  the  *  Bridal'  are  the 
two  best  pieces  in  the  book.  We  give  a  specimen  of  the  former — 

The  harvest  days  are  come  again, 
The  vales  are  surging  with  the  grain ; 
The  merry  work  goes  on  amain ; 

The  mighty  youth  and  supple  child 
Go  forth ;  the  yellow  sheaves  are  piled, 
The  toil  is  mirth — the  mirth  is  wild ; 

Old  head  and  sunny  forehead  peers 
O'er  the  warm  sea,  or  disappears. 
Drowned  amid  the  waving  ears. 

Draw  the  clear  October  out, 
Another  and  another  bout, 
Then  back  to  labour  with  a  shout. 

The  banded  sheaves  stand  orderly 
Against  the  purple  autumn  sky. 
Like  armies  of  Prosperity. 

Laughter  flies  from  door  to  door, 
To  see  fat  Plenty,  with  his  store, 
Led  a  captive  by  the  poor ; 

Fettered  in  a  golden  chain. 

Polling  in  a  burly  wain. 

Over  valley,  mount,  and  plain ; 

With  a  great  sheaf  for  a  crown. 
Onward  he  reels,  a  happy  clown, 
Pight  through  the  middle  of  the  town. — p.  248. 

We  must  make  room  for  four  very  beautiful  stanzas,  selected 
from  the  '  Song  of  an  Old  Man' — 

But  take  me  back  where  lie  inurn'd 
The  ashes  ol'  imperial  joys. 
Discrowned  hoi)cs  with  quenched  eyes, 

Great  passions  with  their  torches  burn'd. 

Some  spi;rit  out  of  darkness  brin^-s, 

And  sets  upon  their  ancient  tlirones 

The  scattcr'd  monumental  bones 
Of  thoughts  that  were  as  mighty  kings. 
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Some  voice  thrills  in  mine  ear  like  breath 
Of  virgin  song,  and  fair  young  Love 
Is  seen  his  golden  plumes  to  move 

Over  the  dim  gray  land  of  death. 

My  heart  is  like  a  temple  dim, 

Down  whose  long  aisle  the  moonlight  floats. 
And  sad  celestial  organ  notes 

Hover  like  wings  of  cherubim. — p.  9. 

There  is  a  touching  and  solemn  beauty  in  these  lines ;  and  had 
the  author  always  written  as  v>^ell,  he  would  have  made  a  name 
to  himself  as  poet.  As  it  is,  we  think  that  out  of  the  Tennyson 
family,  most  of  whom  are  poetic,  only  one  has  the  slightest 
chance  of  going  far  down  to  posterity.  Minds  of  the  moonlight 
order  will  insist  on  it  that  Frederick  is  a  poet.  So  be  it ;  we 
will  not  quarrel ;  only  he  is  not  one  of  ours. 

William  Allingham  is  a  singer  of  pleasant  songs;  albeit  on  his 
first  appearance  he  raised  hopes  which  he  has  disappointed.  He 
has  for  some  time  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  truest  among  our 
rising  young  poets  by  sundry  intelligent  critics.  This  little 
volume  of  '  Day  and  Night  Songs'  does  not  contain  much  in  the 
way  of  fulfilment,  as  the  fruit  of  three  years'  silence.  Nevertheless, 
his  song  is  genial  and  welcome.  He  has  little  passion,  small 
poetic  force,  and  no  sublimity.  But  there  is  a  tender  grace  and 
a  dreamy  sweetness  about  some  of  his  lyrics,  which  give  them  a 
soft  and  mystical  charm.  They  might  have  been  written  by  a 
delicate  maiden,  and  murmured  in  her  dream  of  coming  love. 
'Venus  of  the  Needle,'  'The  Fairies,'  'The  Witch-Bride,'  'The 
Wayside  Well,'  and  '  Lovely  Mary  Donnelly,'  are  among  our  first 
favourites ;  the  last-mentioned  is  peculiarly  characteristic  in  its 
genuine  naivete  and  affectionate  blarney.  We  select  the  piece 
called  '  A  Dream,'  which  we  have  read  at  times,  till  so  weird  has 
been  our  feeling,  that  we  could  say  with  Job,  '  the  hair  of  our 
flesh  was  lifted.^ 

A  Dkeam. 

I  heard  the  dogs  howl  in  the  moonlight  night, 
And  I  went  to  the  Avindow  to  see  the  sight ; 
All  the  dead  that  ever  I  knew 
Going  one  by  one  and  two  by  two. 

On  they  pass'd  and  on  they  pass'd  ; 
Townsfellows  all  from  first  to  last ; 
Born  in  the  moonhght  of  the  lane. 
And  quench 'd  in  the  heavy  shadow  again. 

Schoolmates,  marching  as  when  we  plaj^'d 
At  soldiers  once — but  now  more  staid  ; 
Those  ivere  tlie  strangest  sight  to  me 
Who  ivere  drown' I  knew,  in  the  awful  sea. 
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Stright  and  handsome  folk ;  bent  and  weak,  too  ; 
And  some  that  I  loved,  and  gasp'd  to  speak  to ; 
Some  but  a  day  in  theii'  churchyard  bed ; 
A3id  some  that  I  had  not  hnown  were  dead. 

A  long,  long  crowd — where  each  seem'd  lonely. 
And  3'et  of  them  all  there  was  one,  one  only, 
That  raised  a  head,  or  look'd  my  way, 
And  she  seem'd  to  linger,  but  might  not  stay. 

How  long  since  I  saw  that  fair  pale  face ! 
Ah,  mother  dear,  might  I  only  place 
My  head  on  thy  breast,  a  moment  to  rest, 
While  thy  hand  on  m}^  tearful  cheek  were  prest ! 

On,  on,  a  moving  bridge  they  made 

Across  the  moon-stream  from  shade  to  shade  r 

Young  and  old,  women  and  men  ; 

Many  long-forgot,  but  remember' d  then. 

And  first  there  came  a  bitter  laughter ; 
And  a  sound  of  tears  a  moment  after ; 
And  then  a  music  so  lofty  and  gay, 
That  every  morning,  day  by  day, 
I  strive  to  recal  it  if  I  ms^j. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  parody  and  punning.  Burlesque  is  one  of 
the  great  characteristics  of  our  time.  It  is  fashionable  to  be  a 
punster  and  a  parodist,  just  as  in  the  time  of  the  Encyclopasdists 
it  was  the  fashion  to  sneer,  or  as,  after  Byron,  we  had  the  misan- 
thropic phase,  and  it  was  the  mode  to  be  miserable.  All  around 
us  burlesque  dangles  its  wretched  effigies.  The  noblest  creations 
of  Shakspeare  are  metamorphosed  into  things  of  scorn,  just  to 
pander  to  the  lowest  taste  and  excite  a  laugh.  The  old  noblenesses, 
and  grand  types  of  Strength,  and  Beauty,  and  Poetry,  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  are  transformed  into  gents  and  swells,  slow  and  fast 
men.  Such  being  the  prevailing  epidemic,  it  is  not  astonishing 
tliat  a  fresh  outburst  of  jDoetry,  characterized  by  the  wild  luxuriance 
and  lush-extravagance  of  youth,  should  burlesque  '  beautifully.' 
It  has  done  so,  and  proven  a  tolerably  successful  farce  in 
*Fermilian.'  Read  it  once,  and  you  feel  it  to  be  clever;  read  it 
again,  and  the  after- thoughts  arc  saddening,  like  those  of  the 
reveller's  next  morning.  You  are  annoyed  at  gratifying  your 
sense  of  wit  for  a  moment  witli  so  poor  a  jest.  Beside,  there  is 
little  wit  in  either  swearing  or  stealing. 

How  the  very  signification  of  the  word  'wit'  lias  dwindled  to 
us.  How  different  a  thing  it  was  to  those  glorious  fellows  who 
met  at  the  '  Mermaid.'  With  them  a  wit  was  a  man  of  brilliant 
parts.  With  us  he  is  a  parodist  or  punster.  With  them  wit 
meant  quick  and  subtile  understanding,  sudden  luminous  bursts 
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of  happy  thoiiglit,  naive  touches  of  characterization,  inverted 
pathos ;  with  us  it  means  '  Macbeth,  a  burlesque/  a  ^  Comic 
History  of  Rome/  and  '  Fermilian/  This  is  very  mournful  to 
one  who  has  any  faith,  and  solemn  earnestness,  and  worship  of 
beauty.  ^Fermilian'  may  be  useful  in  checking  certain  extra- 
vagancies of  some  recent  writers,  but  we  think  it  will  prove  far 
more  effective  in  crushing  further  attempts  of  its  own  kind.  In 
such  wise  Ave  accept  it ;  even  as  the  Spartans  made  a  slave  drunk, 
that  the  exhibition  of  his  idiocy  might  disgust  their  children.  It 
could  not  have  been  a  more  melancholy  warning  even  if  it  had 
been  done  by  a  cynical  enemy  of  the  burlesque  mania.  In 
trying  to  make  others  ridiculous  Mr.  T.  Percy  Jones  has  made  an 
ass  of  himself 

We  do  not  think  that  Professor  Aytoun  in  the  least  understands 
his  own  position  in  relation  to  the  young  poets  and  such  writers 
of  our  time  as  Ruskin  and  Carlyle.  As  a  critic,  he  is  somewhat 
like  Gifford  in  relation  to  Keats.  He  has  the  same  plentiful  lack 
of  sympathy  and  want  of  comprehension,  but  he  substitutes  a 
playful  mood  for  the  old  critic's  savagery.  The  old  style  of 
criticism  might  excite  sympathy  for  the  victim,  the  new  one  may 
elicit  laughter  at  his  expense.  But  he  will  be  just  as  unsuccessful. 
He  may  as  well  try  to  stop  the  next  year's  flowers  from  blowing 
as  to  put  down  the  writers  whom  he  unfairly  classes  together 
and  calls  the  '  spasmodic  school'  His  endeavours  to  keep  back 
the  tide  of  opinion  from  washing  out  his  Edinburgh  landmark  is 
just  as  futile  as  were  the  efforts  of  worthy  Mrs.  Partington  to 
keep  out  the  rushing  tide  of  the  Atlantic  from  her  back-door  with 
a  mop.  Doubtless  this  young  poetry  has  many  faults ;  but,  for 
the  love  of  beauty,  don't  destroy  its  blossoming  flowers,  and 
do  wait  till  they  come  to  fruit  before  you  cut  down  the  tree. 
Don't  knock  off  its  luxuriant  leaves  and  rainbows  of  bloom 
because  it  wears  richer  colours  than  your  own  sapless  branches. 
Yours  may  have  borne  fruit  in  the  past,  and  these  will  in  the 
future. 

The  consideration  of  these  characteristics  of  the  literature  of  our 
time,  and  this  tendency  to  make  sport,  to  caricature,  and  to  appear 
ironical,  naturally  leads  us  to  remark  on  another  characteristic  of 
the  time  and  its  poetry — the  absence  of  lofty  religious  earnestness. 
The  lips  of  our  bards  are  seldom  touched  with  live  coals  from  the 
holy  altar.  They  have  little  of  that  faculty  which  gives  such 
height,  depth,  and  solidity  to  the  human  mind,  and  makes  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  the  noblest  and  greatest  that  ever  lived  on  this 
earth.  For  only  a  highly  venerative  and  sternly  earnest  people 
could  ever  have  brought  forth  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  or  a 
Bunyan. 

The  French  nation  has  produced  no  such  men  or  poetry  as  we 
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have,  and  never  can  while  it  is  so  flippant  and  sparkhngly 
shallow.  The  age  we  live  in  is  not  deeply  religious,  and  its  poetry 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  its  self-consciousness,  its  speculative 
tendencies,  its  uncertainties,  its  doubts,  and  halting  utterance. 
The  greatest  works  ever  accomplished  have  been  inspired  by 
religious  faith,  and  wrought  out  in  religious  earnestness.  Our 
poets  are  apt  to  lie  and  watch  the  lazy  or  troubled  stream  of  their 
life  wdth  introverted  eye,  brood  over  their  own  pulse,  and  eat  their 
ow^n  heart.  Self-consciousness  is  their  bane.  They  are  self-con- 
scious in  the  presence  of  their  muse.  Now  if  a  man  be  self- 
conscious  in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  he  is  a  coxcomb.  If  he 
be  self-conscious  in  the  presence  of  danger,  he  is  inevitably  a 
coward.  Inspiration  onl}^  begins  where  self-consciousness  ceases. 
They  did  not  work  in  such  a  self-conscious,  self-contemplative 
mood,  who  have  compassed  immortal  achievements,  and  moulded 
the  world  to  their  will,  and  who  in  the  old  days  lived  their 
martyrdoms,  performed  their  deathless  deeds,  and  built  up  their 
great  and  enduring  works.  They  seem  to  have  gone  about 
their  work,  or  walked  their  way,  sublimely  unconscious  of  '  genius' 
and  '  greatness'  as  '  no])le  boys  at  play.' 

Ah,  this  consciousness — these  j)ursuing,  haunting  thoughts 
about  self,  they  are  as  fatal  as  the  worms  in  the  body  of  Herod  ! 
The  great  thing  is  to  get  out  of  self.  We  are  never  so  great  as 
when  carried  out  of  self.  Hence  the  peerless  value  of  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Christ — the  self-sacrifice  and  self-abnegation  which  he 
inculcated  1  Any  external  influence  which  takes  us  out  of  self 
for  worthy  ends  is  acceptable.  But,  above  all — above  love, 
patriotism,  and  affection — is  the  influence  of  religion,  of  worship, 
of  adoration,  in  carrjdng  us  away  from  these  petty  cankering 
thoughts  about  self.  Reverence  is  the  crown  of  the  human 
development— the  loftiest  and  noblest  phase.  And  only  when  it 
cdmes  to  complete  and  hallow  the  intellect  shall  we  see  the 
crowning  race  of  human  kind,  of  which  we  have  had  glorious 
glimpses  in  the  lives  of  the  illustrious  few.  At  present  it  would 
seem  that  we  are  passing  through  the  intellectual  phase.  We  are 
merely  intellectual,  or  unintellectually  religious.  The  twain 
are  not  yet  wedded.  The  religious  mind  cares  little  or  nothing 
for  poetry,  and  art  and  the  poetic  mind  is  not  religious.  Of 
course  there  are  individual  exceptions;  wc  merely  indicate  general 
characteristics.  As  a  natural  consequence,  there  is  a  great  dearth 
of  religious  poetry,  and  wo  gladly  welcome  any  singer  who 
comes  to  us  poetically  and  religiously  endowed.  Mr.  Burns  is 
essentially  a  religious  poet — not  one  who  merely  sets  texts  of 
Scripture  in  rhyme  and  versifies  the  liible.  His  book  of 
Poems  ought  to  be  hailed  as  manna  to  the  religious  world,  so 
barren  as  it  is  in  genuine  poetry.    There  is  a  most  ethereal 
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spirit  and  a  delicate  loveliness  in  most  of  these  pieces,  and  they 
are  melodiously  evolved.  We  are  inclined  to  think  very  highly 
of  the  author  of  these  poems,  and  we  trust  that  he  may  be  in  his 
poetic  youtL  His  are  very  thoughtful,  very  reverent,  very 
beautiful  strains ;  and  we  can  very  well  forego  the  daring  imagina- 
tion for  such  words  of  wisdom,  touching  grace,  and  sweet  song- 
fulness. 

An  emphatic  recommendation  of  the  book  must  stand  in  place 
of  any  lengthy  quotations.  As  a  specimen  of  his  masterly 
manner ;  clear,  calm  thoughtfulness ;  and  fine  finish ;  we  extract 
a  sonnet : — 

The  Pictuee  of  a  Marttedom. 

Meek,  suffering  saint !  in  holy  peaeefulness 

Thou  standest,  budding  to  thy  virgin  prime, 

Fair  as  a  lily  of  thy  southern  clime 
Erect  against  the  rain.    Thy  Loed  doth  bless 
And  help  thee  in  this  hour :  the  sharp  distress 

Even  unto  death  which  tries  thee,  doth  sublime 

Thy  maiden  modesty  before  the  time 
Into  a  graver  air  of  saintliness. 
With  a  sweet  smile,  thou  liftest  thy  pure  eyes 

Heavenward,  the  while  those  glowing  pincers  tear 

Thy  dove-like  bosom.    In  thy  golden  hair 
The  lictor's  hand  is  twisted.    With  surprise 

Thy  brutal  judge  looks  on.    But  in  the  air 
Thou  seest  the  angel  waiting  with  the  prize. — p.  204. 

America  contains  the  elements  of  great  poetry,  but  we  cannot 
say  she  is  rich  in  written  poetry  of  the  loftiest  kind.    To  be  sure 
she  has  her  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  Bryant  and  Whittier,  Poe_ 
and  Reade,  and  many  others  who  are  crowding  about  the  Temple- 
gate,  but  she  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  great  things  in  that 
way  as  yet.    Perhaps  it  takes  many  years  before  the  poetic  tree 
strikes  sufficient  root  in  a  new  soil  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  ^ 
finest  fruitage.    All  enduring  things  are  necessarily  of  slow  | 
growth.    However,  she  is  learning  to  know  that  Poetry,  like  ^' 
Charity,  begins  at  home ;  that  she  need  not  come  to  the  Old  World 
to  see  what  man  can  do  and  suffer.    God  is  around  them,  the  face 
of  Nature  is  as  full  of  meaning  for  them,  and  let  them  umoof  the 
human  heart,  and  they  shall  find  the  heroism,  the  chivalry,  the 
self-sacrifice,  and  the  might,  that  make  up  the  glory  of  humanity. 
A  new  world  of  poetry  exists  in  America,  just  as  she  existed  un- 
consciously before  discovered  by  Columbus;  only  let  the  dis- 
coverers arise.    One  of  her  most  recent  and  best  contributions  of 
verse,  is  a  book  called  '  Passion  Flowers,"  said  to  be  written  by  a 
lady,  but  published  anonymously.    We  have  to  object  that  the 
Avriter  has  not  oftener  looked  homeward  for  subjects.  The 
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volume  contains  many  fine  thonglits  and  noble  lines,  and  we  are 
occasionally  reminded  of  Mrs.  Browning's  manner.  The  follov/iiig 
from  a  'piece  entitled  '  Rome,'  is  a  fair  specimen  : — 

I  saw  r Ariccia,  where  the  artist's  soul 
Revels  in  light  and  colom'  magical. 

*  *  *  # 

And  often,  when  I've  seen  the  twilight  drape 

Her  folds  of  sadness  o'er  the  wide  domain 

Of  the  Campagna,  desolate  with  tombs, 

(Itself  a  monumental  wilderness,) 

I've  pondered  thus :  '  Perhaps  at  midnight  here 

Wakes  the  quiescent  city  of  our  day, 

A  Juliet,  drunken  with  her  draught  of  woe, 

And  wildly  calls  on  Love's  deliverance 

Writhing  in  her  untimely  cerements, 

And  stiffens  back  to  silence  when  she  hears  : 

'  Love  has  no  help  save  that  which  waits  on  Death.' 

Oh  no !  more  piteous  still,  a  mazed  child, 

Bereft  in  parentage  and  destiny, 

She  wanders,  stopping  at  these  stones,  to  trace 

Through  wreck  and  rust  of  ages,  signs  that  prove 

Her  filiation  to  the  mighty  sires 

Whose  grim  ghosts  scare  her  slumbers,  pointing  hither. 
"  She  feels  the  khigly  impulse  of  her  race, 
(F  or  next  to  soul  is  sense  of  generous  blood  J 
But,  too  unskilled  to  construe  of  herself. 
Can  only  crouch  when  strangers  call  her.  Changeling, 
And  on  the  weak,  unwilling  hand  enforce 
Their  gift  of  shame — a  bondsmaid's  heritage.' — pp.  22,  23. 

^  Poems,'  by  W.  S.  Sands,  constitute  a  book  well  printed  on 
fine  paper,  and  filled  with  three  hundred  and  eighteen  pages 
of  very  smooth,  gentlemanly  verse.  If  the  essence  of  it  had 
been  concentrated  in  a  hundred  pages,  we  might  have  called 
it  poetry.  As  it  is,  all  individuality  is  diluted  into  most  vague 
generalities.  Poetry  must  be  exquisite  or  it  is  notliing.  Poetry 
is  the  richest  overflow  of  the  finest  natures — the  best  life  of 
their  rarest  moments — and  not  the  mere  casting  on  paper  of 
all  that  comes  uppermost  at  all  times.  Even  Wordsworth 
twaddles  wlicn  he  comes  to  do  that.  Mr.  Sands'  '  Poems'  seem 
like  sleight  of  hand,  rather  than  the  result  of  brain-sweat  and 
beating  and  burning  of  heart.  Last  century  he  would  have  made 
a  reputation  as  a  clever  versifier,  in  this,  he  will  find  it  difticult 
to  got  listeners.  He  has  the  merit  of  saying  what  he  has  to  say 
without  mysticism,  only  he  has  so  little  to  say,  and  nothing  that 
it  was  imperatively  necessary  to  sing. 

'  Poems  by  a  Painter,'  that  is,  William  Bell  Scott,  indicate  a 
deeper  mine  of  thought,  and  perhaps  a  richer  j^oetic  spring  than 
cither  of  the  other  volumes  in  our  list,  and  yet  they  are  very 
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unsatisfactory.  Their  abruptness  and  transitionary  movement 
are  very  tantalizing.  In  these  respects  they  are  not  unlike 
the  poems  of  Emerson.  There  are  fine  outlines  not  filled  in  ; 
lofty  altitudes  of  thought  suddenly  lost ;  snatches  of  music 
not  sustained.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  the  outburst  of  an 
essentially  musical  mind.  In  fact,  they  are  the  poems  of  a 
painter  rather  than  of  a  poet ;  and  it  is  given  to  but  very  few 
to  be  Michael  Angelos.  The  Muse  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and 
tolerates  no  divided  allegiance.  They  are  often  markedly 
original,  but  the  originality  sometimes  grows  into  a  self-assertive 
wilfulness,  and  sometimes  dwindles  into  affectation.  Mr,  Scott's 
*  Poems'  are  well  worth  buying  and  reading.  They  have  excited 
in  us  a  strong  interest,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further  of 
him  when  he  has  beaten  out  his  music. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  to  '  Robespierre,  a  Tragedy,'  by  Mr. 
Bliss,  who  advertises  himself  as  ^  one  of  her  Majesty's  counsel,'' 
save  that  should  the  author  ever  be  driven  to  perpetrate  a 
murder  more  fatal  than  this  of  the  queen's  English,  and  one  that 
is  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  will  have  the  melan- 
choly satisfaction  of  being  able  to  point  to  this  book  as  printed 
evidence  of  his  insanity.  We  trust  it  may  be  but  temporary 
derangement,  for  the  reputation  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
belongs.  Mr.  Bliss  ought  to  appreciate  our  forbearance  in  ab- 
staining from  quotation.  If '  Robespierre,  a  Tragedy,'  be  intended 
for  a  satire,  we  trust  the  author  will  forgive  us  for  not  seeing  the 
joke.  If,  as  we  think,  it  has  been  committed  in  serious  earnest, 
then  '  Where  ignorance  is  bliss' — 'tis  folly  for  us  to  say  any  more 
about  it. 

We  hope  that  J ames  Henry  Powell  has  found  in  rhyming  its 
own  reward,  for  we  are  afraid  that  he  will  get  little  other  recom- 
pense. It  is  a  pleasant  exercise,  and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  assist 
in  culturing  the  mind,  only  let  not  the  rhymer  form  too  lofty 
expectations  of  results,  or  too  flattering  an  opinion  of  his  powers. 
If  his  leisure  time  cannot  be  more  advantageously  employed,  let 
him  go  on  rhyming.  James  Henry  Powell  has  a  certain  sense  of 
the  common  metre  kind  of  music,  and  strong  imitation — these  set 
him  singing.  But  these  gifts  alone  will  never  entitle  a  man  to 
set  up  as  poet.    Few  are  poets,  many  are  poetry-bitten. 

^  Lyric  Notes  of  the  Russian  War,'  by  Ruther,  are  cast  mainly 
in  the  measure  of  '  In  Memoriam.'  The  imitation  of  Tennyson's 
verse  is  servile  and  unsuccessful.  The  poem  is  a  kind  of  chronicle 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  Crimea ;  but  any  one  of  our  news- 
paper correspondents  has  told  the  tale  a  hundred  times  more 
eloquently.  Ruther  does  not  play  on  a  Spartan  fife,  or  blow 
the  exulting  battle-trumpet ; — he  reminds  us  of  a  child  '  tooting' 
his  penny  whistle  in  the  rear  of  a  victorious  army. 
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Aet.  IV.  —  BepoH  of  the  Ileeting  of  tlie  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Liverpool.  1S54.  '  Athenceum,* 
Nos.  1404—1407. 

The  scientific  history  of  the  past  year  has  not  been  distinguished 
by  any  great  discovery.  We  cannot  record  the  detection  of  a 
force  before  unknown,  nor  the  effects  of  known  agencies  in  new 
conditions.  For  many  years  light  has  been  so  steadily  advancing 
upon  the  dark  places  of  science,  and  has  penetrated  so  many 
recesses  of  ignorance,  that  it  has  become  almost  a  habit  with  those 
who  watch  the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge  to  anticipate 
novelties,  and  to  imagine  that  nothing  has  been  done  if  some 
startling  discovery  has  not  been  announced.  But  uninterrupted 
conquest  is  not  always  the  best  evidence  of  progress.  Great  dis- 
coveries produce  great  excitement,  and  that  is  a  state  of  mind 
unfavourable  to  the  acquisition  of  those  results  in  which  society 
is  most  interested.  Intervals  of  repose  are  necessary  to  correct 
errors,  to  arrange,  or,  it  may  be,  to  tabulate  truths,  and  to  view 
the  extent  and  defects  of  our  knowledge.  These  are  the  subjects 
with  which  science  has  been  principally  engaged  during  the  past 
year  ;  and  if  the  results  are  less  wonderful  than  many  of  those 
recently  obtained  by  experimental  research,  they  are  certainly  no 
less  interesting  and  important. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  every  scientific  investigation 
that  the  instruments  of  observation  should  be  perfect  in  their 
kind,  or  else  we  may  register  instrumental  errors  as  scientific 
facts,  and  construct  theories  to  account  for  differences  which  do 
not  exist.  One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done,  therefore,  when 
science  resolves  to  review  her  position,  and  estimate  the  value  of 
her  possessions,  is  to  question  the  agents  by  which  her  assumed 
conqTiests  have  been  made,  and  to  ascertain  whether  those  instru- 
ments have  correctly  reported  the  effects  they  were  intended 
to  discover  and  register. 

There  are  certain  departments  of  science,  such  as  meteorology 
and  navigation,  in  wliich  all  men  are  interested,  and  in  which 
most  men  have  been  occasional  observers.  The  barometer  and 
thermometer,  the  chronometer  and  compass,  are  liousehokl  instru- 
ments, and  the  persons  who  have  not  used  them  to  obtain 
permanent  records  for  science,  have  employed  them  to  gain 
knowledge  for  themselves.  For  the  last  fifty  years  the  changes 
they  liave  exhilntcd  liavo  been  watched  and  registered  in  every 
part  of  the  liabitablc  globe  ;  and  the  (piestion  is  often  asked  wliy 
wc  are  still  adding  to  catalogues  which  no  one  thoroughly 
investigates,  and  from  which  only  doubtful  results  have  been 
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obtained.  We  cannot  prophesy  from  the  appearances  of  to-day 
what  the  weather  will  be  to-morrow  much  better  than  our  grand- 
sires  ;  and  although  we  have  greatly  increased  the  number  of 
ships  upon  the  ocean,  we  have  not  diminished  the  proportion  of 
losses.  The  men  of  this  generation  go  faster  than  the  men  of 
the  last ;  but,  in  matters  of  practical  science,  they  move  with  so 
small  an  increase  of  safety  that  prudence  suggests  the  necessity 
of  inquiring,  why,  with  so  much  more  knowledge,  there  is  not  a 
proportionate  amount  of  wisdom.  The  first  step  in  this  investi- 
gation is  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  instruments  of  observation — 
to  know  whether  we  can  depend  upon  the  assistants  we  employ, 
and  reason  with  safety  upon  the  information  they  give  us.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  made  this  inquiry  before,  but  it 
is  not  too  late  now,  for  if  by  the  discovery  of  error  we  are  com- 
pelled to  reject  as  useless  much  that  we  had  before  thought  valu- 
able, future  errors  will  be  avoided,  if  truth  is  not  immediately 
gained. 

It  was  probably  with  some  such  opinions  as  these  that  the 
British  Association  recommended  the  Kew  Committee  to  ex- 
amine the  construction  and  test  the  accuracy  of  all  the  varieties 
of  thermometer  and  barometer  in  common  use.  The  utter 
worthlessness  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  instruments  was 
immediately  discovered,  for  it  was  seldom  that  any  two  gave 
precisely  the  same  reading  imder  the  same  circumstances.  This 
result,  not  altogether  unexpected,  proved  the  necessity  of  reject- 
ing a  large  number  of  registered  observations  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  suggested  the  importance  of  providing  for  scientific,  if 
not  for  popular  use,  instruments  of  better  character.  The  diffi- 
culty, so  far  as  the  thermometer  was  concerned,  was  soon  over- 
come, for  the  value  of  its  registrations  entirely  depends  upon 
careful  construction.  But  in  the  manufacture  of  a  barometer 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
instniment  is  to  be  used.  One  that  is  suitable  for  observations  on 
land  will  not  necessa.rily  give  correct  results  at  sea.  A  certain 
pumping  of  the  mercury  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  a  ship, 
and  to  correct  this  there  must  be  a  contraction  of  the  tube.  To 
ascertain  the  degree  of  contraction  requisite  to  destroy  this 
oscillation  of  the  mercurial  column,  experiments  have  been  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Kew  Committee,  and  many  important 
facts  in  reference  to  the  use  and  construction  of  the  instrument 
have  been  discovered.  Some  years  have  been  spent  in  these 
investigations,  but  the  time  has  not  been  lost,  for  trustworthy 
barometers  are  now  to  be  obtained  at  so  low  a  price  that  accuracy 
may  be  secured  for  less  money  than  error.  But  although  this  is 
literally  the  truth,  one  instrument  cannot  be  adapted  to  two 
conditions ;  so  that  for  the  perfect  registration  of  atmospheric 
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pressure  at  sea,  two  barometers  are  necessary,  one  for  calm  and 
another  for  stormy  weather.  Whether  our  merchant  sailors  will 
accept  the  assistance  liberally  offered  to  them  may  be  doubtful, 
but  should  these  perfect  instruments  be  introduced,  either  by 
choice  or  compulsion,  the  sailor  will  derive  a  future  as  well  as  a 
present  advantage  from  the  investigation;  a,nd  the  logbook, 
which  is  now,  in  too  many  instances,  a  worthless  document  when 
the  voyage  is  ended,  will  bPcome  a  valuable  book  to  the  man  of 
science,  from  which  new  facts  may  be  gathered  for  the  benefit 
and  security  of  future  navigators.  That  these  labours  would  be 
appreciated  by  the  governments  of  great  commercial  nations  was 
to  be  expected  ;  and  prudence  suggested  the  necessity  of  immedi- 
ately introducing  the  improved  instruments  into  their  navies. 
In  this  instance  there  has  been  no  delay  on  the  part  of  naval 
authorities.  The  Kew  Committee  have,  at  the  present  time,  for 
verification,  a  large  number  of  thermometers  and  barometers,  con- 
structed under  its  superintendence,  for  our  own  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 

The  commercial  interests  common  to  England  and  America 
necessarily  produce  a  community  of  motive  in  scientific  research, 
and  a  participation  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  it.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  all  that  concerns  the  navigation  of  the 
ocean.  England  performs  an  imperative  duty,  as  well  as  an  act 
of  friendship,  in  testing  the  marine  barometers  and  thermo- 
meters of  America.  For  this  we  can  take  no  credit  to  our- 
selves, as  it  is  only  an  acknowledgment  to  the  United  States 
that  we  have  been  benefited  by  her  example  and  labour.  It 
may  not  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers  that  the  American 
government  has  been  for  some  years  actively  and  systematically 
collecting  and  arranging  information  from  all  credible  sources 
relating  to  the  winds,  tides,  currents,  and  temperature  of  the 
ocean.  The  direction  of  this  inquiry  was  entrusted  to  Lieut. 
Maury,  who  suggested  it.  By  the  ready  assistance  he  received 
from  the  mercantile  marine  of  his  own  country,  he  has  been  able 
to  supply  the  sailors  of  all  nations  with  a  variety  of  charts  and 
printed  records  which  have  done  much  to  give  security  to  the 
navigation  of  the  seas  they  describe.  While  receiving  this  lesson 
in  practical  science  from  a  nation  whose  energy  in  enterprise 
and  patience  in  research,  we,  of  all  other  people,  have  most 
reason  to  applaud,  it  is  well  that  the  debt  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. There  never  will  be  a  time,  we  hope,  when  England 
will  refuse,  either  from  indolence  or  pride,  to  assist  in  any  elibrt 
which  may  be  made  to  save  life,  protect  property,  or  to  advance 
the  intellectual  and  religious  freedom  of  man.  The  blessings  we 
enjoy  and  the  holy  mission  we  have  received  from  the  Most 
High,  demand  an  acknowledgmout  ia  labour  which  shall  have 
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a  higher  motive  than  personal  interests  or  national  jealousy. 
While,  therefore,  we  present  to  America  the  barometers  and 
thermometers  which  have  been  verified  for  her  navy,  we  acknow- 
ledge our  obligations  to  that  well-devised  and  successfully-pur- 
sued scheme  which  has  roused  the  government  of  England  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  for 
the  improvement  of  navigation  and  the  safety  of  commerce. 
Prompted  by  men  of  science  who  have  felt  the  disgrace  of 
receiving  the  benefit  without  participating  in  the  labour  of 
research  and  experiment,  the  British  government  has  established 
a  scientific  department  m  connexion  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  business  of  which  will  be  similar  to  that  over  which  Lieut. 
Maury  presides  in  America.    Captain  Fitzroy,  who  is,  according 
to  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  '  the  one  man  best  fitted  to  carry  out 
with  energy  and  success'  the  objects  of  this  department,  has 
been  placed  at  its  head.    The  high  praise  he  has  received  from 
his  friends  will,  no  doubt,  strengthen  his  determination  to  per- 
form the  duties  he  has  accepted,  and  thus  ito  satisfy  the  hopes 
and  deserve  the  praise  of  those  who  welcome  him  to  office.  But 
while  it  is  easy  to  pardon  the  injudicious  zeal  of  friends,  we  must 
blame  every  attempt  to  get  credit  for  what  is  to  be  done  by 
finding  fault  with  that  which  has  been  done.    If  it  be  true  that 
'  the  documents  hitherto  published  by  Lieut.  Maury  present  too 
much  detail  to  the  seaman's  eye, — that  they  have  not  been  ade- 
quately condensed,  and  therefore  are  not  practically  so  useful  as 
is  supposed,' — if  all  this  be  literally  true,  Captain  Fitzroy  should 
not  have  said  it  until  he  had  something  more  than  promises  to 
give  in  return  for  the  documents  and  suggestions  he  has  received. 
When,  by  the  collection  of  data,  he  is  able  to  prepare  '  a  number 
of  conveniently-arranged  tabular  books,'  from  which,  '  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  diagrams,  charts,  and  meteorological  dictionaries  or 
records  shall  be  compiled,  so  that  by  turning  to  the  latitude  and 
longitude  all  information  about  the  locality  may  be  obtained  at 
once  and  distinctly,' — then  the  public  will  fairly  estimate  the 
value  of  the  labours  of  Captain  Fitzroy,  and  award  him  the 
honour  he  deserves.    That  he  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
prove  himself  an  efficient  and  useful  officer  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  he  has  created  for  himself  new  motives  for  exertion  in  the 
pledgee  he  has  given,  for  his  countrymen  will  demand  their 
redemption. 

But  we  should  not  deal  fairly  with  Captain  Fitzroy  if  we  left 
our  readers  to  imagine  from  one  injudicious  expression  that  he 
altogether  undervalues  the  labours  of  Lieut.  Maury,  in  comparing 
them  with  his  intended  future  performances.  In  another  place 
he  has  dealt  more  generously  with  his  own  reputation  and  the 
honours  of  his  predecessor. 
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The  success  of  the  experiments  to  be  now  made  by  British 
and  and  American  navigators  under  the  direction  of  scientific 
governmental  departments  respecting  the  weight  and  temperature 
of  the  sea  and  atmosphere,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  instruments  of  observation  —  upon  the  possession  of 
barometers  and  thermometers  which  tell  the  truth  everywhere. 
The  storm  makes  its  coming  known  on  the  mercmy  of  the 
barometer  before  it  bursts  on  the  ship,  bowing  its  proud  streamers 
to  the  crests  of  the  mountain  waves.  The  floating  ice-island 
sends  a  chilly  stream  as  the  herald  of  its  coming,  and  the 
thermometer  does  not  interrogate  it  in  vain,  when  it  returns  with 
its  message  to  the  hand  of  an  intelligent  mariner.  The  sailor 
can  no  more  plough  the  highways  of  the  ocean  without  the 
barometer  and  thermometer  than  a  surveyor  can  register  the 
lines  of  an  intended  railroad  without  chain  and  level.  But 
something  more  is  wanted  for  safe  travelling  upon  the  ocean 
highways.  The  sailor  must  have  guides  to  lead  him  to  them,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  str?cying.  For  this  purpose,  the  chronometer 
and  the  compass  are  required  ;  and  we  must  now  see  what 
science  says  about  their  qualifications,  and  by  what  means  it 
hopes  to  make  them  more  fit  for  the  duties  they  have  to  perform. 

When  the  British  Association  met  at  Liverpool,  in  1837,  the 
committee  presented  a  memorial  to  the  town  council  of  the 
borough  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  nautical  obser- 
vatory ;  and  among  the  duties  which,  in  their  opinion,  should  be 
undertaken  by  such  an  institution,  that  of  receiving  and  rating 
chronometers  was  particularly  mentioned.  The  recommendation 
of  the  scientific  authorities  was  favourably  received  by  the  town 
council,  and  an  observatory  was  soon  after  established.  The 
management  of  this  excellent  institution  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Hartnup,  of  whose  la1)0urs  we  can  say  no  less  than  that  they 
have  done  honour  to  the  united  scientific  and  commercial  spirit 
which  they  represent.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association, 
held  in  the  same  town,  Mr.  Hartnup  reminded  the  members  of 
the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  establishment  of  the  observatory, 
and  presented  them  a  report  of  what  he  had  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. By  the  objects  of  the  establishment,  and  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Association,  his  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
study  of  chronometers,  and  to  the  correction  of  those  errors  in 
rate  whicli  arise  from  a  change  of  temperature.  The  importance 
of  this  subject  and  the  results  of  his  labour  we  will  endeavour 
to  explain. 

A  chronometer  is  used  at  sea  to  find  the  longitude.  When 
this  in(Hspensable  instrument  is  ^iven  to  the  commander  of  a 
ship  he  is  told  its  rate  ;  that  is  to  say,  what  it  gains  or  loses  daily, 
that  lie  may  make  the  necessary  corrections.    Now  when  it  is 
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remembered  that  an  error  of  seven  seconds  a-day  will  in  eighteen 
days  make  one  of  more  than  two  minutes,  and  that  the  loss  or 
gain  of  two  minutes  may  endanger  a  ship  and  all  it  contains,  there 
is  no  need  of  argument  to  prove  the  necessity  of  knowing  the 
sources  of  error,  and  of  determining  the  amount.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  merchant-vessels  have  chronometers  which  are 
altogether  untrustworthy ;  instruments  so  bad  in  construction  or 
adjustment,  that  the  crime  of  deception,  in  a  matter  affecting  life 
as  well  as  property,  must  be  charged  against  the  maker,  and 
culpable  ignorance  or  inattention  against  the  buyer.  With  these 
defective  and  useless  instruments  the  rater  has  nothing  to  do ; 
they  are  excluded  altogether  from  the  range  of  his  experiments. 
But  taking  the  average  quality  of  the  chronometers  received  by 
merchant-vessels  (and  they  are  for  the  most  part  inferior  to  those 
accepted  by  the  navy),  it  is  important  to  determine  what  circum- 
stances affect  their  rate,  and  what  is  the  average  of  their  loss  or 
gain.  Some  errors  arise  from  circumstances  which  are  not  under- 
stood ;  such  as  a  change  of  place  from  sea  to  land,  and  from  one 
hemisphere  to  another.  All  that  we  at  present  know  is,  that 
*the  average  of  the  sea  rates  of  chronometers  employed  in  the 
American  trade  agrees  with  the  rates  of  the  same  chronometers 
on  shore  in  a  temperature  of  about  60°,  and  that  '  the  average  of 
the  sea  rates  of  chronometers  which  have  been  exposed  to  a 
tropical  climate  during  a  great  part  of  the  voyage  agrees  with  the 
rates  of  the  same  chronometers  on  shore  in  a  temperature  of 
about  80°.' 

But  there  is  another  still  more  important  source  of  error  which 
is  understood,  and  which  may  be  corrected — that  resulting  from 
a  change  of  temperature.  To  this  subject  Mr.  Hartnup  has 
given  his  attention,  and  the  results  of  ten  years'  experience  are 
before  us.  .  The  averao^e  chano^e  of  rate  in  the  chronometers 
employed  by  the  merchant  service,  for  a  change  of  temperature 
from  40°  to  60°  Fahrenheit,  is,  he  says,  seven  seconds  a-day ;  and 
this,  as  already  stated,  may  be  a  dangerous  error. 

'  This  variation  of  rate,'  says  Mr.  Hartnup,  '  differs  so  much  in 
different  time-keepers,  that,  without  a  trial,  no  idea  can  be  formed 
of  its  amount  in  any  particular  chronometer.  In  order  to  show 
this  more  clearly,  we  have  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Observatory 
three  tables :  each  table  shows  the  change  of  rate  for  each  of  one 
hundred  chronometers,  caused  by  changing  the  temperature  to  the 
extent  named  in  the  respective  headings.  In  Table  1  the  average 
change  in  the  daily  rate,  caused  by  changing  the  temperature  from 
40°  to  60°  is  6"97".  Taking  the  two  extremes,  one  chronometer  in  the 
hundred  gained  15-3",  and  one  lost  72-2"  a-day,  by  changing  the  tem- 
perature only  20°.  The  average  change  of  rate  of  the  first  ten  in  the 
hundred  is  7-1"  gaining  ;  the  average  of  the  second  ten  is  O'S"  losing ; 
and  the  average  of  the  last  ten  in  the  hundred  is  29* 8"  losing.  Tables  2 
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and  3  show  the  change  of  rate  caused  by  changing  the  temperature 
from  60°  to  80°,  and  from  50°  to  80°  respectively,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  variations  were  much  greater  in  the  low  than  m  the  high 
temperatures.' 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  this  report  without  believing  that 
we  have  found  the  reason  why  accidents  at  sea  are  so  frequent. 
That  they  are  frequent  everybody  acknowledges,  but  the  statistics 
are  comparatively  unknown.  A  few  figures  connected  with  this 
subject  will  create  a  deeper  interest  in  the  efforts  science  is  now 
making  to  improve  the  art  and  increase  the  profits  of  maritime 
navigation.  From  an  analysis  of  the  reports  made  to  Lloyd's  of 
the  casualties  to  sailing  vessels  at  sea  during  the  four  years  ending 
1850,  we  find  that  of  the  gross  number  (12,04?!)  no  less  than 
5117  were  occasioned  by  vessels  being  driven  on  shore,  2665  by 
collision,  and  2295  by  wreck ;  while  201?  sailed,  and  were  lost, 
without  leaving  a  hand  to  record  the  destruction.  It  is  appalling 
to  think  that  even,  according  to  these  figures,  and  they  state  only 
a  part  of  the  casualties,  there  is,  on  the  average,  an  accident  at 
sea  once  every  three  hours,  by  night  and  by  day.  The  loss  of  life 
and  property  is  not  correctly  known,  and  the  estimated  number 
and  amount  is  so  great,  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  the  results  of 
our  calculations.  But  it  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  if  we 
could  obtain  the  statistics  of  causes — how  many  arose  from 
ignorance  of  the  rate  of  the  chronometer,  how  many  from  the 
deflection  of  the  compass,  and  what  number  were  injured  or  lost 
because  they  were  not  forewarned  by  the  barometer  or  ther- 
mometer. That  the  want  of  correct  instruments  is  a  fruitful  cause 
in  the  production  of  these  accidents  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  happened  chiefly  to  vessels  between  90  and 
500  tons  burthen,  for  only  64  of  the  whole  number  of  accidents 
are  attributed  to  vessels  of  TOO  tons  and  upward.  The  smaller 
the  vessel — speaking  in  general  terms,  and  of  a  class — the  more 
imperfect  are  the  instruments  of  observation,  and  the  less  is  the 
complement  of  men  in  proportion  to  the  tonnage ;  while  the 
general  arrangements  for  comfort  and  security  are  below  the 
average  of  the  trade  in  which  the  vessel  is  engaged.  There  is, 
therefore,  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  large  proportion  of 
accidents  will  fall  upon  this  class  of  vessels,  and  that  as  much  of 
the  evil  may  be  traced  to  defect  of  instrument  as  to  want  of 
kiiowlcdge  ;  in  fact,  tliey  go  hand  in  hand,  to  tlie  destruction  of 
life  and  property.  »Skill  and  scamanshi]:)  are  i)rime  qualities  in 
the  estimation  of  safety  at  sea ;  but  a  good  seaman  depending  on 
bad  instruments  is  lik(i  a  gipsy  guide  on  a  bunnng  lieatli,  when 
his  beacons  are  a  part  of  a  general  conflagration. 

Mr.  Hartnup  lias  done  good  servic(5  to  our  merchants  and  their 
fieamen  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  error  to  which  chronomctera 
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are  subject  by  a  change  of  temperature.  If  the  makers  were 
careful  to  introduce  sufficient  compensation,  and  the  owners  of 
ships  were  more  anxious  for  correct  than  for  cheap  instruments, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  proper  chronometers 
for  the  mercantile  marine.  But  the  indifference  of  the  merchant 
and  ship-owner  supports  the  apathy  of  the  chronometer-maker, 
who  will  continue  as  long  as  possible  to  send  his  best  instruments 
and  improved  compensations  to  Greenwich  to  be  tested  for  the 
navy,  and  find  a  market  for  the  inferior  in  the  merchant  service. 
To  this  the  owners  of  small  ships  must  submit  till  they  have  the 
energy  and  wisdom  to  establish  or  support,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, an  institution  similar  to  that  of  Greenwich,  to  examine  the 
qualities  of  the  instruments  they  are  requested  to  purchase.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  but  one  nautical  observatory  in  the 
country,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Ships  enter  every  port  except 
that  of  Liverpool,  and  the  captains  have  no  opportunit}'-,  if  they 
desired  it,  of  ascertaining  the  rates  of  their  chronometers,  or  the 
correctness  of  those  other  instruments  upon  which  the  safety  of 
their  ships  mainly  depends.  But  let  these  facts  be  generally 
known,  and  if  we  have  not  overvalued  the  philanthropy  as  well 
as  the  commercial  enterprise  of  our  countrymen,  observatories 
will  be  established  in  all  the  principal  maritime  towns,  each 
having  its  time-ball  and  standard  barometers  and  thermometers 
for  the  proof  or  correction  of  the  instruments  used  in  ships.  In 
this  matter,  individual  and  national  interests,  and  the  obligations 
of  humanity  and  religion,  enforce  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the 
demands  of  science. 

While  all  the  resources  of  experimental  science  are  engaged 
to  improve  the  instruments  upon  which  safe  navigation  depends, 
the  engineer  and  ship-builder  are  projecting  new  ships  of  gigantic 
size  and  mighty  power.  When  the  '  Great  Western'  was  launched 
it  was  an  almost  universal  opinion  that  a  larger  steam  vessel 
could  not  be  safely  carried  over  the  ocean.  But  then  came  the 
*  Great  Britain,'  and  she  was  condemned  as  a  mad  experiment 
by  many  an  old  sailor,  who  asked  tauntingly  where  the  owners 
would  find  a  commander  foolhardy  enough  to  guide  her  over  the 
Atlantic.  But  we  have  not  yet,  it  appears,  built  a  vessel  large 
enough  for  the  new  colonial  trade  which  has  been  opened  w^ithin 
the  last  twenty  years.  Success  sometimes  makes  men  rash, 
and  they  only  learn  prudence  when  taught  by  some  terrific 
accident.  Are  we  now  to  be  taught  this  lesson  again  by  the 
experiments  of  the  modern  ship-builders  ?  or  is  it  true  that  we 
have  not  yet  reached  those  dimensions  in  naval  architecture 
which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  exceed?  Such  are  the  questions 
many  persons  are  now  asking;  and  so  satisfactorily  have  they 
been  answered,  that  in  spite  of  the  doubts  of  the  timid,  and  the 
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forebodings  of  jealousy,  we  have  confidence  in  the  scientific 
knowledge  and  judgment  of  the  professional  men  who  not  only 
admit  the  possibility  of  building  good  ships  much  larger  than 
any  now  in  existence,  but  are  also  making  the  trial. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
science,  is  now  building,  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Brunei,  a  large 
iron  ship  for  the  Eastern  Steam  JSTavigation  Company.  This 
ship  will  be  675  feet  long,  83  feet  in  breadth  of  beam,  and  60 
feet  deep.  It  will  carry  6000  tons  of  freight,  500  first-class 
passengers,  500  second-class,  and  1000  third-class.  The  size  of 
the  vessel  and  the  amount  of  freightage  so  largely  exceed  any 
dimensions  and  quantities  ever  before  dreamed  of,  there  can  be 
no  impropriety  or  impertinence  in  inquiring  whether  such  a  ship 
could  ])e  safely  managed  in  a  stormy  sea  ?  and  whether  there  are 
any  advantages  in  the  use  of  such  a  vessel  to  warrant  the  experi- 
ment ? 

The  safety  of  such  a  vessel  must  depend,  so  far  as  its  mecha- 
nical construction  is  concerned,  upon  its  strength.  Upon  this 
point  we  have  the  testimony  of  two  men  eminently  entitled  to 
give  an  opinion.  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  when  complimenting  Mr. 
Brunei  for  the  engineering  skill  and  ingenuity  he  had  displayed 
in  designing  large  ships  for  our  mercantile  marine,  said  that  he 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  forebodings  some  people  had 
indulged  would  be  found  fallacious.  Mr.  Fairbairn,  an  equally 
competent  judge,  acknowledged  that  he  once  thought  such  a  ship 
would  be  too  large,  and  that  the  necessary  strength  could  not  be 
obtained.  But  he  had  arrived  at  an  opposite  opinion  by  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Brunei's  drawings.  '  I  have  no  doubt  now,' 
he  said,  '  that  the  ship  will  be  perfectly  strong,  and  be  able  to 
bear  a.  gale  of  wind  without  bending.  It  is  built  on  the  same 
i:)rincii:)le  as  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge ;  and  as  that  mode  of 
structure  is  able  to  sustain  a  bridge  without  an}'-  support  in  the 
middle,  tlicre  can  be  no  doubt  that  supported,  as  the  ship  will 
be,  by  the  water,  it  will,  under  all  circumstances,  be  able  to  bear 
the  strains  to  which  it  may  be  subjected.'  With  these  opinions 
we  must  be  content,  for  higher  authority  cannot  be  obtained. 

The  benefits  expected  from  the  use  of  the  proposed  large  shijDS, 
in  preference  to  those  now  in  vise  for  ocean  voyages  are,  increased 
speed  and  greater  profit, — the  latter  greatly  depending  upon  the 
former.  It  has  Ijeen  discovered,  and  is  now  well  known,  that 
speed  is  governed  by  the  length  and  entrance  of  the  vessel. 

'  A  fine  concave  entrance,'  says  Mr.  Russell,  *  instead  of  a  hhiff  round 
Low,  is  generally  admitted  to  he  the  l)est ;  and  in  addition  to  the  shape 
of  the  water-linr,  it  has  been  found  that  the  lenp^th  of  the  body  of  a 
ship  facilitates  its  passage  throu;j;h  the  water  by  allowing  a  longer 
time  for  the  particles  of  the  fluid  to  separate.    A  ship  with  a  iinu 
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concave  bow,  a  long  body,  and  a  comparatively  round  stern,  cleaves  its 
passage  through  the  water  without  raising  a  wave  in  front  to  obstruct 
its  course.  No  steam  ship  that  is  not  180  feet  long  can  be  propelled 
at  a  speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour  without  a  great  expenditure  of 
power ;  and  400  feet  is  the  shortest  length  for  a  ship  that  is  intended 
to  be  propelled  at  so  high  a  speed  as  tvN^entj^-four  miles  an  hour.  The 
'  Himalaya,'  which  is  365  feet  long,  has  a  greater  speed  for  the  power 
employed  than  any  other  merchant  ship.' 

This  settles  the  question  how  the  greatest  amount  of  speed  is 
to  be  obtained  from  a  given  pov/er ;  and  as  speed  governs  profit, 
the  ship-owner  has  a  great  interest  in  facilitating  the  construction 
of  vessels  to  secure  that  object. 

The  highest  rates  of  freight,  we  are  informed,  do  not  pay  the 
expense  of  small  vessels  employed  on  long  voyages.  The  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  In  such  vessels  as  are  now  a;float  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  coal  for  a  voyage  to  Australia  (for  example)  compels 
the  owners  to  establish  coal  depots  to  supply  the  quantity  which 
they  require  but  cannot  carry.  This,  of  course,  greatly  enhances 
the  value  of  the  fuel ;  and  the  unnecessary  length  of  time  occu- 
pied in  the  voyage  increases  the  quantity  consumed.  Now,  as 
by  increasing  the  length  of  the  ocean-going  steamers  less  time 
will  be  occupied  in  the  voyage,  and  all  the  coal  necessary  may 
be  carried,  with  greater  space  both  for  passengers  and  freight,  a 
good  profit  may  be  expected  by  the  owner  instead  of  a  loss,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  country  with  distant  parts  of  the  world 
will  be  supported  and  probably  increased. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  ship  now  building  will  make  a  voyage 
to  Australia  in  thirty,  or,  at  most,  thirty-three  days,  and  this 
statement  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose,  that  if  so  much  time 
is  gained  in  this  voyage,  a  ship  of  the  same  dimensions  would  be 
suitable  for  any  foreign  trade.  But  this  is  a  deduction  which 
cannot  be  proved.  The  dimensions  of  a  ship  should  have  a  pro- 
portion to  the  trade  in  which  she  is  to  be  employed  and  the 
length  of  the  voyage  she  is  to  make.  The  object  of  the  ship- 
builder should  therefore  be  to  supply  the  power  required  in  the 
most  convenient  manner  and  at  the  cheapest  rate.  If  this  be 
made  a  subject  of  study,  the  number  of  the  first  or  largest  class 
steam  vessels  will  always  be  few  in  comparison  to  the  number  of 
other  vessels  employed  in  the  merchant  service,  however  suc- 
cessful the  present  experiment  may  be.  The  'Himalaya'  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  model  yet  produced  for  the  ordinary  traffic  of 
the  ocean,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  shipbuilders  will  gain  much 
advantage  by  constructing  longer  vessels,  except  when  required  for 
special  purposes. 

The  introduction  of  iron  as  a  material  for  ship-building  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  many  invasions  this  age  has  made 
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upon  old  customs.  The  large  vessels  which  it  is  proposed  to 
construct  could  not  have  been  built  without  it ;  for  timber  of 
sufficient  size  is  not  to  be  obtained,  and  joints  cannot  be  so  made 
as  to  have  the  same  strength  as  a  solid  piece.  But  iron  can  be 
manufactured  of  any  size,  irrespective  of  shape ;  and  when  it  is 
more  convenient  to  unite  one  piece  with  another  by  a  joint,  a 
greater  strength  may,  in  some  instances,  be  obtained  than  if  the 
two  parts  were  absolutely  united.  But  although  the  change  of 
material  has  increased  the  strength,  improved  the  shape,  and 
greatly  increased  the  speed  of  the  mercantile  marine,  there  is 
still  one  disadvantage  attending  its  use.  When  it  was  first  pro- 
posed to  build  an  iron  ship,  many  reasons  were  given  for  calling 
it  a  visionary  scheme ;  but  of  all  these  there  was  but  one  that 
had  the  semblance  of  truth.  It  would  be  impossible,  it  was  said, 
to  navigate  an  iron  ship  if  it  were  made,  for  when  surrounded  by 
such  a  mass  of  iron  the  compass  would  be  useless.  This  was 
greatly  overestimating  the  evil,  as  we  now  well  know,  for  iron 
ships  do  take  long  voyages,  and  the  compass  is  not  altogether  a 
useless  thing,  although  it  is  subject  to  a  deviation  from  local 
attractions,  which  it  is  most  important  to  correct.  *  There  are 
risks  at  sea,'  says  the  Council  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
Svhich  no  foresight  can  correct;  but  loss  from  defective  com- 
passes or  ill-regulated  chronometers  should  be  treated  as  a  crime, 
since  common  sense  and  common  care  will  secure  the  efficacy  of 
both  these  instruments.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  life  and  property 
to  a  large  amount  are  yearly  sacrificed  for  the  want  of  a  little 
elementary  knowledge  and  a  small  amount  of  precaution  on  the 
part  of  our  seamen,  who  neglect  the  safeguards  furnished  by 
modern  science.' 

To  this  statement  we  give  a  ready  assent,  so  far  as  the  chro- 
nometer is  concerned  ;  but  we  should  be  sorry  to  treat  as  a 
criminal  a  commander  who  lost  his  vessel  in  consequence  of  a 
defective  compass.  It  is  notorious  that  compasses  are  liable  to 
serious  derangements  in  iron  vessels,  and  that  there  is  not  at 
present  any  adequate  means  of  correcting  the  error.  The  needle 
is  always  deflected  from  its  position,  more  or  less,  in  an  iron 
ship ;  but  supposing  the  displacement  to  be  permanent,  it  might 
be  corrected  by  placing  it  under  the  immediate  counter-action 
of  permanent  magnets.  This  jilan  was  adopted ;  but  a  long  trial 
has  proved  it  to  be  in  no  case  more  than  partially  successful, 
and,  in  some  instances,  absolutely  dangerous.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  this  subject  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
Scorcsby,  and  we  should  give  an  im])erfcct  view  of  the  practical 
charact(?r  of  the  scientific  investigations  of  the  past  year  if  we 
passed  it  without  some  notice. 

The  loss  of  the  '  Tayleur'  in  the  Irish  Channel,  and  the  mournful 
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death  of  many  of  her  passengers  and  crew,  will  be  fresh  in  the 
raemoiy  of  our  readers.  She  was  a  new  iron  ship,  of  nearly  2000 
tons  burthen,  and  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  America  with  528 
persons  on  board.  On  the  second  day  after  leaving  port  the 
captain  came  in  sight  of  land  at  an  hour  when  he  supposed  he 
was  sailing  in  the  usual  course,  in  nearly  raidchannel.  A  heavy 
sea  was  running  at  the  time,  and  the  attempt  to  wear  the  ship 
round  having  failed  the  anchors  were  thrown  out,  but  the  cables 
snapped,  and  the  vessel  was  driven  broadside  upon  Lambay 
Island.  290  persons  were  drowned.  An  investigation  of  the 
cause  of  the  wreck  followed,  and  some  facts  relative  to  the  ship's 
compasses  were  made  known,  for  which  the  public  were  quite 
unprepared.  One  compass,  it  appeared,  was  fixed  before  the 
helm,  and  another  near  the  mizen  mast.  Both  of  these  had 
been,  according  to  custom,  carefully  adjusted  at  Liverpool,  and 
the  captain  himself  had  been  diligent  in  verifying  their  action. 
Previous  to  the  wreck,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  the  com- 
passes differed  in  direction  by  as  much  as  three  points.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was  necessary  to  elect  by  which  of  the  two 
the  vessel  should  be  guided,  and  that  at  the  helm  was  chosen. 
This  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  fatal  catastrophe. 

To  investigate  this  matter  more  fully,  the  Board  of  Trade 
instituted  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the 
direction  of  the  two  compasses.  The  Marine  Board  of  Liverpool 
reported  *  that  the  '  Tayleur'  was  brought  into  the  dangerous 
position  in  which  the  wreck  took  place  through  the  deviation  of 
the  compasses,  the  cause  of  which  the  Board  cannot  determine.' 
But,"  it  is  added,  '  numerous  instances  have  been  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Board,  of  compasses  having  proved 
greatly  in  error  on  board  both  wooden  and  iron  ships  in  navi- 
gating the  Irish  Channel,  which  deviation  is  not  accounted  for 
by  any  theory  hitherto  propounded.' 

Now  if  it  were  only  in  the  Irish  Sea  that  the  deviation  of  the 
compass  could  be  observed,  the  scientific  investigation  which  this 
catastrophe  still  demands  should  be  conducted  in  that  locality, 
as  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  would  in  that  case  be  limited 
to  one  troubled  channel.  But  the  cause  is  in  the  ship,  and  it 
matters  but  little  where  she  may  be,  for  the  effect  is  everywhere 
the  same  under  the  same  circumstances.  Dr.  Scoresby,  however, 
thought  the  subject  to  be  sufficiently  important  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  mathematical  and  physical  section  of  the  British 
Association  at  its  last  meeting,  and  in  introducing  it,  ver}^  pro- 
perly explained  those  facts  which  must  guide  the  inquiry.  These 
facts  it  may  be  desirable  to  review. 

The  magnet,  as  everybody  knows,  has  a  directive  force  received 
from  some  invisible  and  subtle  agent,  which  causes  it  to  turn  its 
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ends  or  poles  towards  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  earth. 
This  directive  force  (which,  when  possessed  by  steel,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  permanent)  is  disturbed  by  the  presence 
of  iron,  the  amount  of  the  deviation  depending  on  the  distance 
between  the  magnet  and  the  iron,  and  its  direction  upon  the 
position  of  the  disturbing  agent.  A  permanent  magnet,  and  such 
the  compass  needle  is,  must  therefore  be  acted  upon  in  all  direc- 
tions by  an  iron  ship,  but  with  forces  varying  with  the  quantity 
and  distance  of  the  metal.  Looking  at  this  fact  only,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  final  result  of  the  local  attraction  could  be 
counteracted  by  adjusting  the  needle,  that  is  to  say,  by  fixing 
permanent  magnets  near  the  compass,  so  as  to  bring  the  needle 
into  its  true  magnetic  position.  Supposing  the  antagonistic 
force  of  local  attraction  and  selected  permanent  magnets,  to 
be  in  equilibrio,  the  needle  would  be  at  liberty  to  obey  the 
impulsive  force  of  the  terrestrial  magnetism.  But  it  did  not 
occur  to  those  who  took  this  narrow  view  of  the  difficulty,  that 
the  local  attraction  is  not  a  fixed  or  permanent  quantity.  The 
defleetion  of  the  needle  is  not  the  same  when  the  ship  is 
lurching  and  pitching  upon  a  heavy  sea  as  when  she  lies  moored 
in  dock.  But  the  disturbance  might  not  have  been  very  serious 
from  this  cause  if  it  had  l^een  the  only  or  even  the  principal 
source  of  derangement.  The  principal  error  is  in  considering 
the  ship  as  though  it  were  a  mass  of  iron  and  nothing  more. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  piece  of  iron  which  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  artisan  without  acquiring  some  degree 
of  magnetic  power.  Percussion,  contortion,  or  indeed  any  me- 
chanical force,  gives  a  directive  force,  more  or  less  permanent, 
to  iron ;  the  arrangement  of  the  poles  being  according  to  the 
position  of  the  metal  at  the  time.  In  the  very  act  of  constructing 
an  iron  ship,  therefore,  a  magnetic  force  is  communicated  to  it, 
and  the  direction  of  that  force  will  depend  upon  her  position  in 
the  stocks  in  relation  to  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  Hence  it 
will  <Mppear  that  an  iron  ship  when  she  is  launched,  is  not  merely 
a  large  ferruginous  mass  acting  upon  a  permanent  magnet  under 
the  ordinary  conditions  of  mass  and  distance,  but  a  floating 
magnet,  or  we  should  perhaps  say  a  combination  of  magnets, 
having  but  little  intensit}^,  and  holding  the  power  with  feeble 
tenacity.  A  few  days  may  altogether  change  her  magnetic  con- 
dition. At  one  time  we  see  her  sleeping  in  dock,  or  rising  and 
falling  lazily  upon  the  tide,  swinging  tardily  with  the  ebb  and 
flow.  A  few  hours  after  she  may  be  ploughing  her  way  through  a 
stormy  sea,  trembling  under  every  stroke  of  the  piston  ;  and  as 
she  pitches  and  rolls  each  blow  and  twist  disturbs  and  changes  the 
magnetic  direction  she  received  from  the  shipwriglit's  lianimer. 
If  such  be  the  magnetic  condition  of  an  iron  ship — if  it  be  as 
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we  imagine,  a  reservoir  of  magnetic  forces,  there  can  be  no  adjust- 
ment of  the  compass ;  for  there  is  no  permanent  condition  to 
which  the  adjustment  can  be  adapted.  An  arrangement  of  per- 
manent magnets,  'vvhich  may  at  one  time  neutrahze  the  local 
attraction,  and  give  the  needle  its  proper  direction,  may  at 
another  act  as  a  disturbing  force  and  be  the  cause  of  irreparable 
mischief.  The  merchant  and  the  ship-owner  will  do  wisely  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Admiralty  in  this  matter,  and  abandon 
the  custom  of  adjusting  ships'*  compasses  ;  for  it  is  better  to  trust 
to  the  probable  detection  of  an  error  in  the  direction  of  a  com- 
pass which  is  free  to  move,  than  to  place  faith  in  one  which  is 
held  in  the  gTasp  of  so  many  uncertain  forces. 

From  these  remarks  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  compass 
is  of  little  value  to  the  sailor.  In  spite  of  its  liability  to  erro- 
neous action  it  must  still  be  the  mariner's  guide,  and  it  is  often 
his  only  one.  But  there  are  some  precautionary  measures  which 
may  be  taken.  They  are  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Scoresby  in  the 
following  remarks : — 

*  It  is  most  important  for  safety  in  navigating  iron  vessels,  that 
captains  should  be  made  aware  of  the  liability  of  the  compasses  to 
change,  and  so  to  mislead  them  ;  that  they  should  know  the  circum- 
stances under  which,  in  accordance  with  natural  laws  regulating  and 
applying  the  earth's  inductive  action,  changes  are  most  likely  to  occur; 
that  they  should  always  be  watchful  of  opportunities  for  determining 
the  true  magnetic  direction  with  reference  to  their  compasses,  by  obser- 
vation of  the  sun  and  stars  ;  and  that  by  providing  a  place  for  a 
standard  compass  aloft,  as  far  from  the  deviating  influence  of  the  body 
of  the  ship  as  possible,  they  might  have  guidance  sufficient,  with  some 
allowances,  for  steering  a  correct  magnetic  com-se.  With  the  precautions 
and  means  such  as  might  be  thus  applied,  the  difficulties  in  respect  of 
compass  guidance  in  the  navigation  of  iron  ships  might  be  mainly 
and  practically  overcome.' 

But  with  all  the  caution  that  can  be  used  the  evil  still  exists, 
and  many  are  asking  what  can  science  do  to  correct  the  error. 
The  appeal  now  made  ft>r  assistance  is  pressing, — the  urgency 
is  great.-  To  prove  this,  we  may  quote  from  the  address  of 
Mr.  Towson,  the  Secretary  to  the  Local  Marine  Board  of  Liver- 
pool : — 

*In  the  name  of  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  Liverpool,  I 
implore  the  attention  of  the  section  to  this  important  subject,  in  the 
hope  and  belief  that  if  the  members  should  respond  to  that  appeal, 
they  v/ould  be  able  before  the  next  meeting  to  confer  the  benefit 
they  seek,  not  on  their  own  account  alone,  nor  in  consideration  of 
the  vast  amount  of  property  involved,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  vast 
amount  of  human  life  which  is  continually  being  jeopardized  and 
lost.' 

Upon  the  methods  now  used  in  testing  and  correcting  the 
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deviation  of  the  needle  Mr.  Towson  speaks  with  firmness  and, 
from  his  official  position,  with  authority. 

'  Besides  collateral  means  adopted  for  correcting  the  compass,  there 
are  two  systems  in  use  for  that  pm-pose :  Captain  Johnson's  system 
of  swinging  the  ship  and  tabulating  the  results,  which  is  exclusively 
employed  in  the  royal  navy  ;  and  the  Astronomer  Royal's  method  of 
compensating  the  compasses  by  means  of  magnets,  which  is  almost 
exclusively  resorted  to  in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  The  objection  to 
Captain  Johnson's  plan  is,  that  the  corrections  are  liable  to  be  em- 
ployed the  wrong  way.  After  examining  about  2000  masters  of 
merchant  vessels,  I  am  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this  objection. 
There  is  a  general  tendency  in  practice  to  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion 
on  the  subject.  The  mariner  knows  that  westerl}''  deviations  indicate 
that  the  north  end  of  the  needle  is  drawn  to  the  west,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  that  if  his  compass  has  a  westerty  deviation  it  must 
cause  an  object  bearing  north  to  appear  westerlj^,  whereas  it  would 
really  appear  easterly ;  and  I  have  known  the  same  mistake  made  on 
board  ships  in  the  YOjdl  navy.  The  most  formidable  objection  to  the 
Astronomer  Boj^al's  system  is,  that  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  com- 
pensating magnets  are  liable  to  change  or  to  vary  in  their  intensity. 
The  change  of  retentive  magnetism,  deviation  from  heeling,  and  the 
change  produced  by  going  into  the  other  hemisphere,  are  defects 
common  to  both  s^^stems.  I  have  never  met  with  a  captain  who 
could  tell  me  the  original  deviation  of  his  compass.  In  the  case  of 
the  '  Tayleur,'  the  deviation  of  her  steering  compass  was  60° ;  of  her 
compass  before  the  mizen  mast  40°.  Was  there  ever  such  a  case  in 
the  royal  navy  ?  Lieutenant  Pasce,  when  appointed  to  the  '  Jackal,' 
in  1845,  was  dissatisfied  with  a  deviation  of  25°,  and  obtained  per- 
mission of  the  Admiralty  to  have  the  compass  replaced,  when  it  was 
reduced  to  18° ;  and  no  doubt  the  masters  of  merchant  vessels  would, 
on  this  point,  be  equally  prudent  if  they  knew  the  real  amount  of  the 
original  error.' 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some  process  should  be  dis- 
covered for  the  correction  of  the  errors  to  which  the  mariner's 
compass  is  liable;  and  surely  it  is  not  indulging  a  flattering  hope, 
considering  the  present  state  of  experimental  science,  if  we  ven- 
ture to  anticipate  that  some  correction  will  be  fonnd  before 
another  year  has  passed. 

The  brief  review  we  have  taken  of  the  scientific  labours  of  the 
past  year  will  amply  justify  the  assertion  that  they  have  been 
eminently  practical.  Science,  when  pursued  in  a  Christian  spirit, 
is  always  i^hilanthropic  in  its  objects  and  results.  Its  puri)oscs 
are  to  protect  man  from  the  evils  of  ignorance,  and  to  give  him 
the  security  and  benefits  of  knowledge ;  and  in  no  way  can  it 
effect  these  objects  more  completely  than  by  supplying  him 
with,  if  we  may  so  speak,  perfect  tools  for  the  exercise  of  his 
(energy  and  industry.  But  before  we  close  this  sketcli  of  last 
year's  labour,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  one  or  two  other 
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subjects  less  practical  in  their  character,  which  have  also  received 
some  attention  from  men  of  science,  and  are  Hkely  to  be  still 
iiirther  pursued  during  the  present  year 

ohl^tJy^  •"J-^'''  ''^  °f  P"™t^  astronomical 

Ob  ervatones  is  domg  much  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  celestial 
objects  and  to  accumulate  data,  the  value  of  which  will  be  fullv 
recognised  tj  future  observers.  Four  more  planets  have  been 
discovered,  and  the  same  number  of  comets.  Of  the  four  planets 
three  were  first  observed  in  Mr.  Bishop's  observatory,  J^wo  by 
Mr.  Hmd  and  one  by  Mr.  Maith.  The  fourth  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Luther,  at  the  observatory  of  Bilk,  near  Dusseldorf.  The 

bT'iderfi  /'^f'''  *°  T'  *°  they  cannot 

be  identified  with  any  that  have  been  before  observed.  One 

visfhwftT    '^^/f""'  Gottingen,  and  the  fourth  was 

visible  to  the  naked  eye  m  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  was,  on 
one  occa.sion,  seen  m  daylight  by  Mr.  Hartnup. 

,  astronomy  keeps  pace  with  the  onward 

march  of  discovery  m  the  solar  system.  The  erection  of  Bessel's 
noble  telescope  and  the  results  obtained  with  it  by  that  lamented 
astronomer  (of  which  the  measure  of  the  parallax  of  61  Cvgni 
was  tlie  most  important),  inaugurated  a  new  era. 

A  large  amount  of  the  labour  of  the  astronomers  of  the  two 
last  centuries,  long  comparatively  useless,  is  now  being  reduced 
and  catalogued.  In  some  instances  this  has  been  alreadv  par- 
tially done,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  British 
Association  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  accompHshment  of  the 
IZ:  r  i'",  V^^y'shed  a  catalogue  of  eight  thousand 

thvee  hundred  and  seventy-seven  stars.  This  catalogue  includes 
many  stars  of  the  seventh  magnitude;  but  as  these  are  often 
calculated  from  one  observation,  chiefly  by  Laland  and  LacaiUe, 
!u/  T  ""'f°™ly  co"-ect.  In  spite  of  this,  however 
although  the  astronomer  does  sometimes  turn  his  telescope  to 
the  point  indicated  and  does  not  find  the  star  ;-and  although  the 
place  oi  a  star  employed  as  a  point  of  reference  for  some  movin<. 
body  IS  not  always  correctly  defined  ;-the  catalogue  is  valuable" 
and  the  errors  will  be  surely,  though  slowly,  corrected.  The 
c  etection  of  error  is  also  an  excitement  to  improvement,  and  the 
mportance  of  making  another  attempt  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  astronomer  is  already  acknowledged  :— 

Khltf/f^^^  Association  would  add  greatly  to  the  benefits  it  has 
mom%,T!r     Zr  ^""loe,'  says  Professor  Challis,  'by 

promoting  the  pubhcation,  when  sufficient  materials  can  be  collected, 
v  hi^Fl?"  t'^  *°  tl^e  ninth  magnitude  inclusive, 

mn  1  repeatedly  observed  with  meridian  instruments.  The 

moacrn  sources  at  present  available  for  such  a  work  are  the  reduced 
a.iu  published  observations  of  the  Greenwich,  Pulkowa,  Edinburgh, 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  p  °  ' 
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Oxford,  and  Cambridge  Observatories,  and  the  recently  completed 
catalogue  of  twelve  thousand  stars  observed  and  reduced  by  the  inde- 
fatigable astronomer  of  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Charles  Rumker,  together  with 
numerous  incidental-  determinations  of  the  places  of  compai'ison  stars 
in  the  '  Astronomische  Nachrichten.'  To  complete  the  present  account 
of  the  state  of  Stellar  astrononi}^,  mention  should  be  made  of  two 
volumes  recently  published  by  Mr.  Cooper,  containing  the  approximate 
places  arranged  in  order  of  right  ascension  of  thirty  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  elliptic  stars  from  the  ninth  to  the  tu'elfth  mag- 
nitude, of  which  a  very  small  number  had  been  previously  observed. 
The  observations  were  made  with  the  Makree  equatorial,  and  have  been 
printed  at  the  expense  of  her  Majesty's  government.' 

We  cannot  mention  the  subject  of  astronomy  without  a  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  duties  of 
the  astronomical  observatory.  Telegraphs,  signal  balls,  and 
sympathetic  clocks,  are  now  to  be  classed  among  the  common 
things,  and  their  operations  are  understood  by  all  intelligent  men 
■who  watch  the  progress  of  discovery  and  its  influence  upon 
society.  But  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  in  no  scientific 
pursuit  or  commercial  enterprise  is  the  voltaic  batteiy  more 
useful  than  in  an  astronomical  observatory.  There  is  something 
apparently  fabulous,  or  it  certainly  would  have  been  so  designated 
a  few  years  ago,  in  the  statement  that  an  electric  clock  in  Green- 
wich Observatory  '  maintains  in  sympathetic  movement  the  large 
clock  at  the  entrance  gate,  two  other  clocks  in  the  Observatory, 
and  a  clock  at  the  London-bridge  Terminus  of  the  South-eastern 
Railway: — it  sends  galvanic  signals  every  day  along  all  the  prin- 
cipal railways  diverging  from  London  : — it  drops  the  Greenwich 
ball,  and  the  ball  on  the  offices  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  the  Strand,  and  the  correctness  of  the  last  of  these 
operations  is  tested  by  means  of  a  galvanic  signal  needle  upon 
the  case  of  the  Greenwich  transit  clock.  All  these  effects  are 
produced  without  sensible  error  of  time.'  A  time-signal  ball  at 
Deal  has  also  been  connected  with  the  electric  arransfement  at 
Greenwich,  and  thus  the  shipping  in  the  Downs  is  provided  with 
the  means  of  obtaining  correct  time. 

Public  attention  was  sometime^  since  drawn  to  an  ingenious 
method  of  determining  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
distant  places  by  voltaic  signals,  invented  and  used  in  America. 
By  this  method  the  Astronomer  Iloyal  has  determined  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  between  Greenwich  and  the  Observatories  of 
Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  and  Brussels ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
Professor  Encke  lias  obtained  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
Berlin  and  Frankfort-on-the-Mainc.  As  soon  as  the  necessary 
connexions  and  turntables  had  beeii  made  for  a  branch  line  of 
voltaic  wires  from  CJreenwicli  Observatory  to  London-bridge,  and 
those  preliminary  operations  which  are  necessary  to  give  facility 
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of  manipulation  were  completed,  experiments  were  commenced  to 
determine  the  difference  of  longitude  between  the  Observatories 
of  Greenwich  and  Cambridge.  This  was  the  first  application  of 
the  method  in  England.  In  operations  of  this  kind  two  persons 
are  required  at  each  station.  One  is  the  signal  giver,  who,  while 
observing  the  transit  of  stars  over  the  wires  of  the  transit  circle 
with  his  eye  applied  to  the  telescope,  completes  the  voltaic  circuit 
with  his  finger.  The  other  is  the  signal  observer,  and  his  duty 
is  to  watch  the  motion  of  the  needles  and  record  the  time  ;  and 
at  Greenwich  this  may  be  done  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  for 
the  galvanic  needle  is  carried  by  the  transit  clock.  The  order  of 
operation  is  described  by  the  Astronomer  Royal  in  the  following 
passage : — 

'  At  11  P.M.  Greenwich  mean  solar  time,  Greenwich  commenced  by 
giving  five  signals  at  intervals  of  about  2"  each.  The  tm-nplates 
were  changed,  and  Cambridge  responded  by  five  similar  signals.  These 
were  merely  to  say  "  all  is  right."  Then  Greenwich  gave  batches  of 
signals  in  numbers  of  from  three  to  nine  (some  of  them  being  transits  of 
stars)  to  11^  15™.  Then  Cambridge  gave  similar  batches  to  11^^  30™. 
Then  Greenv.dch  gave  signals  to  11^  45™,  and  Cambridge  to  12^  0"\ 
This  closed  the  night's  signals.  From  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  to 
one  hundi'ed  and  fifty  efficient  signals  were  given,  and  as  the  observa- 
tion of  a  signal  is  perhaps  rather  less  accurate  than  the  observation  of 
a  transit  wire,  the  probable  error  of  the  mean  of  these  will  be  fairly 
comparable  with  that  of  the  determination  of  clock  error  in  an  evening's 
transits.' 

The  long  disputed  question  of  the  origin  of  the  spots  on  the 
sun  is  again  revived,  and  we  may  now  hope  to  have  it  settled  at  no 
very  distant  period  ;  or  if  this  cannot  be  at  once  done,  we  shall 
at  least  ascertain  if  any,  and  what,  connexion  exists  between 
their  changed  form  and  place  and  certain  physical  phenomena 
with  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  some  unknown  relation. 
The  Kew  committee  purpose  to  take  a  daily  image  of  the  sun 
by  the  aid  of  photography,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  for 
that  purpose  at  the  Meteorological  Observatory  under  the  advice  of 
Sir  John  Herschel.  Speaking  generally  of  the  arrangement,  it 
may  be  said  to  consist  af  a  telescope  mounted  equatorially  with 
a  clock  motion  in  parallel ;  but  Herschel  himself  will  describe,  in 
the  following  passage,  the  object  proposed,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  obtained — 

'  The  image  to  be  impressed  on  the  paper  (or  collodionized  glass) 
should  be  formed  not  in  the  focus  of  the  ol3jcct  lens,  but  in  that  of  the 
eye  lens  drawn  out  somewhat  beyond  the  proper  situation  for  distinct 
vision,  and  always  to  the  same  invariable  distance,  to  insure  an  equally 
magnified  image  on  each  day.  By  this  arrangement  a  considerabl}^ 
magnified  image  of  the  sun,  and  also  of  any  system  of  wires  in  the 
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focus  of  the  object  glass,  may  be  thrown  upon  the  focusing  glass  of  a 
camera  box,  adjusted  to  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope.  By  employmg  a 
system  of  spider  lines  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  diurnal  motion, 
and  so  disposed  as  to  divide  the  field  of  view  into  squares,  say  of  five 
minutes  in  the  side,  the  central  one  crossing  the  sun's  centre  (or  rather 
as  liable  to  no  uncei-tainty,  one  of  them  being  a  tangent  to  its  lower  or 
upper  limb),  the  place  of  each  spot  on  the  surface  is,  ipso  facto, 
mapped  down  in  reference  to  the  parallel  and  declination  circle,  and  its 
distance  from  the  border^  and  its  size,  measurable  on  a  fixed  scale.  If 
large  spots  are  to  be  photographed,  specially'  with  a  view  to  the  deline- 
ation of  their  forms  and  changes,  a  pretty  large  object  glass  will  be 
required,  and  the  whole  affair  will  become  a  matter  of  much  greater 
nicety  ;  but  for  reading  the  dail\'  history  of  the  sun  I  should  imagine 
a  three-inch  object  glass  would  be  ample.  The  representations  should, 
if  possible,  be  taken  daily,  and  time  carefully  noted.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  a  novel  experiment.  It 
lias  no  claim  to  originality  except  as  a  continuous  experiment. 
In  1842  Dr.  Draper  took  a  beautiful  photographic  impression  of 
the  solar  spectrum  in  the  south  of  Virginia,  from  which  he 
deduced  that  negative  rays  exist  on  both  ends  of  the  spectrum, 
and  do  not  depend  on  refrangibility.    Whether  he  attempted  at 
that  time  to  take  a  portrait  of  the  sun  we  are  not  certain^  but 
believe  that  he  did  so.    It  matters  however  but  little  who  may 
have  been  the  first  to  succeed  in  the  bold  design  of  taking  the 
sun's  photographic  likeness  ;  it  has  now  been  done  so  often  that 
by  this  time  it  must  have  been  stereotyped,  and  many  indications 
of  the  results  to  be  anticipated  from  a  consecutive  course  of 
observations  have  been  already  indicated.     According  to  M. 
Wolf,  the  director  of  the  observatory  at  Berne,  the  number  of 
spots  vivsible  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun  return  periodically,  and  the 
years  in  which  the  spots  have  been  most  numerous  have  been  the 
driest  and  most  fertile.  In  1852  Professor  Secchi,  of  Rome,  took  a 
daguerreotype  view  of  the  sun  during  an  eclipse.  This  experiment 
seems  to  have  been  made,  principally,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
tlie  accuracy  of  M.  Fizeau's  statement  that  the  chemical  energy 
of  solar  light  is  more  activ^e  in  the  rays  which  proceed  from  its 
centre  than  those  which  come  from  the  edge  of  its  disc.  Having, 
as  it  woukl  appear,  confirmed  this  report,  he  extended  his 
inquiries,  and  proved  that  the  heat  of  the  solar  rays  is  twice  as 
great  at  tbe  centre  as  at  the  border  of  the  sun  s  image,  and  that 
the  maximum  of  lieat  is  on  the  solar  equator.     If  this  be  the 
fact,  the  equatorial  regions  of  the  sun  are  li otter  than  the  polar, 
and  we  must  not  only  reject  the  old  theory  of  the  sun  beiug  a 
globe  of  fire,  but  calculate  what  eftbct  the  newly  discovered  con- 
dition of  the  sun  wouhl  liave  on  the  climatology  of  the  earth, 
not  forgetting  the  supj)()siti()U,  jdrcady  coutidently  expressed,  that 
the  two  solar  liemispheres  have  different  tom2)eraturcs,  and  con- 
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sequently,  that  in  estimating  seasons,  we  must  take  into  consi- 
deration which  pole  of  the  sun  is  turned  to  the  earth. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  British  Association  in  1852  to 
report  on  the  physical  character  of  the  moon's  surface,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  earth,  have  a  task  which  will  probably 
occupy  more  time,  if  a  thorough  investigation  be  intended,  than 
is  expected.  To  collect  and  arrange  the  materials  for  the  pro- 
posed report,  if  it  is  to  be  in  any  respect  historical,  will  be  a  work 
of  labour,  but  one  of  so  much  interest,  that  any  man  suited  to 
the  task  must  derive  more  pleasure  from  the  investigation  than 
from  the  anticipation  of  the  credit  to  follow,  although  that  will 
not  be  meagre  if  the  execution  be  satisfactory.  But  in  all 
probability  this  is  no  part  of  the  design.  The  object  is  to  obtain 
a  series  of  photographic  views  of  the  moon,  and  to  deduce  from 
them,  and  from  such  observations  as  may  be  made,  a  theory  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  that  satellite.  Dr.  Robinson  of 
Armagh  made  an  attempt  to  take  an  image  of  the  moon. 
For  this  purpose  he  took,  as  he  supposed,  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, but  failed  ;  for  after  exposing  a  prepared  surface  for 
twenty  minutes,  no  image  was  impressed.  From  this  he 
deduced  that  lunar  light  has  no  chemical  action  upon  the 
ioduret  of  silver  ;  but  this  generalization  has  not  been  sup- 
ported by  succeeding  experiments.  Sharp  edged  and  well 
developed  pictures  of  the  moon  have  been  since  obtained  by 
many  astronomers,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  other  still 
more  perfect  pictures  will  be  procured.  We  cannot  now,  from  the 
want  of  time  and  space,  even  state,  not  to  say  investigate,  the 
results  obtained  by  Professor  Ponzi,  a  geologist  well  acquainted 
with  the  volcanic  districts  of  Italy,  but  the  opinions  of  this 
observer  will  be  carefully  considered  by  Professor  Phillips,  who 
has  in  many  particulars  deduced  the  same  conclusions  from  inde- 
pendent observation. 

We  must  say  one  word  about  the  progress  of  geology  ;  that 
universally  popular  science  which  gains  admirers  ever^^where,  and 
students  and  co-operators  from  all  classes— some  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity,  some  their  wonder,  but  others  (and  they  are  the  larger 
number)  to  satisfy  their  love  of  inductive  reasoning.  To  describe, 
and  estimate  the  labours  of  the  geologists  during  twelve  months, 
would  occupy  more  pages  than  we  are  giving  to  all  the  reported 
doings  of  the  British  Association;  but  there  are  always  subjects 
of  peculiar  periodical  interest,  and  these  were  last  year  the  classi- 
tication  of  the  Silurian  formations  and  the  distribution  of  gold. 
Upon  the  former  we  have  a  few  words  to  say. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  is  fairly  entitled  to  great  honour  for 
his  investigation  of  the,  so-called,  Silurian  formations.  The  most 
enthusiastic  of  his  admirers  cannot,  in  this  respect,  award  him  a 
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larger  meed  of  honour  than  we  are  AviEing  to  grant.  He  has 
'  made  out/  or,  m  less  technical  phraseology,  he  has  investigated, 
arranged,  classified,  and,  if  the  term  were  admissible,  he  has 
fossil-hunted  an  immense  deposit  of  Palseozoic  rocks,  which  all 
the  world  had  before  disregarded, — literally  passed  by  as  worth- 
less, not  deserving  investigation.  As  this  honour  is  his  own,  out 
of  the  reach  of  envy  though  enviable,  he  must  diminish  his  fame 
by  appropriating  that  which  belongs  to  another.  When  those 
inquiries  commenced  which  have  led  to  these  satisfactory  results, 
Sir  Roderick,  then  Mr.  Murchison,  had  a  companion,  friend, 
tutor, — What  name  shall  we  give  him  ?  any  will  be  appropriate 
which  recognises  friendship  v^ithout  competition ;  for  the  existence 
of  any  such  feeling  between  the  two  men  would  be  absurd,  and 
might  verge  into  the  ridiculous.  But  they  appear  to  have  been 
agreed  upon  the  necessity  of  studying  by  observation  the  doubtful 
rocks  lyingbetween  the  well-known  primitive  and  secondary  forma- 
tions. Sedgwick  undertook  what  might  then  have  been  spoken 
of  without  much  exaggeration  as  the  impossible  task,  or,  at  least, 
the  forlorn  hope,  of  depicting  the  geological  history  of  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  North  Wales ;  while  Murchison  devoted 
himself  to  Hereford,  Shropshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  South  Wales.  Fortune  did  not,  in  this  instance,  favour  the 
braver ;  but  hoth  earned  honours ;  and  if  the  louder  praise  came 
to  one,  the  most  valued  were  offered  to  the  other.  But  by  some 
chance  or  the  other,  Sedgwick's  diggings  have  gone  to  Murchison's 
profits,  and  the  loser  very  properly  complains  that  by  some  unfor- 
tunate circumstance  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  reward  of  his 
labour.  Now,  Sedgwick  happens  to  be  a  man  possessing  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  geology,  bringing  to  every  research  in  which 
he  is  engaged,  a  keen  observation,  a  logical  mind,  and  that  broad 
perception  of  cause  and  effect  which,  in  science,  is  genius.  He 
is,  too,  a  man  of  lively  wit,  and  of  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  he 
has  an  appropriate  facility  of  expression  which  make  him  a  most 
agreeable  and  esteemed  companion,  whether  he  comes  in  page  or 
person.  Such  a  man  cannot  imagine  himself  injured  without 
securing  listeners  to  his  complaints,  if  he  chose  to  make  them. 
He  believes  himself  to  have  been  deprived,  by  his  coadjutor,  of 
the  right  which  every  discoverer  possesses  of  naming  and  retaining, 
till  sovereign  authority  lias  decided  otherwise,  the  conquests  he 
has  made.  An  amicable  misunderstanding  has  thereupon  arisen 
between  him  and  the  author  of  the  Silurian  system,  which  involves 
the  question  of  scientific  accuracy  and  judicious  classification,  as 
well  as  the  rights  f)f  scientific  conquest. 

To  illustrate  these  remarks,  we  must  state  the  facts  : — Beneath 
the  new  red  sandstone  and  above  the  metamorphic  rocks  there  is 
a  series  of  rocks  a])propriately  named  by  Sedgwick,  the  Paloeozoic. 
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This  series  is  as  distinctly  marked  as  the  Tertiary  and  Secondary 
systems.  The  propriety  of  the  division  and  of  the  name  has  been 
acknowledged  by  geologists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
designation  will  probably  remain  when  the  conventional  phrase- 
ology of  the  science,  too  much  cherished,  has  been  forgotten. 
This  system  of  rocks  Avas  divided  into  groups,  commonly  known 
as  the  Permian,  Carboniferous,  Devonian,  Silurian,  and  Cambrian. 
These  divisions  are  supposed  to  be  established  by  the  necessity 
of  order ;  but  some  adventurous  Silurian  chief  attacked  and 
annexed  Cambria,  im^ading  it,  as  its  chieftain  says,  without  a 
declaration  of  war.  But  if,  as  Sedgwick  seems  to  have  proved^ 
the  upper  Caradoc  or  May-hill  sandstone  possesses  fossils  be- 
longing to  the  Silurian  series,  and  the  Caradoc  is  connected  by 
all  its  characters  with  the  Cambrian,  the  old  land-marks  must 
be  restored,  and  the  veteran  conqueror  must  be  re-established  in 
the  possession  of  that  which  he  has  so  honourably  won. 

There  are  many  other  subjects,  theoretical  and  practical,  which 
we  might  be  expected  to  mention,  but  both  time  and  space  are 
exhausted.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  value  of  the 
scientific  labours  of  the  past  year,  and  the  character  of  future 
research  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that  the  men  of  science  in  our 
day  are  devoted  to  that  knowledge  which  ministers  to  the  public 
good. 


Art.  V. — The  Anjwtated  Udltion  of  the  Enrjlish  Foets.    By  Eobert 
Bell.    'Dryden.'    3  vols.  London:  John  w".  Parker  &  Son.  185-i. 

The  successive  vicissitudes  of  rise,  fashion,  and  decay,  which  pass 
upon  the  materials  of  language,  have  been  gracefully  compared 
by  Horace  to  the  analogous  changes  which  annually  take  place 
in  the  foliage  of  trees  ;  the  poet  ascribing  to  custom  that  domi- 
nion over  words  which  Nature  exercises  over  the  vegetable 
creation.  The  image  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful,  except  that  it 
reverses  chronology — inasmuch  as  we  are  the  ancients,  and  look 
back  to  our  far  distant  ancestors  as  the  infants  of  the  race.  So 
the  Romans  saw  in  Ennius,  and  we  in  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  not 
the  blossoms  of  spring,  but  the  decayed  foliage  of  winter,  while 
summer  blossoms  and  autumnal  fruits  enrich  the  later  eras  of 
national  literature. 

There  must  necessarily  be  a  period  at  which  these  seasons 
meet.  That  is  not  when  summer  mellows  into  autumn,  but  when 
winter  is  regenerated  into  spring  ;  in  other  words,  the  best  lan- 
guage of  a  nation  only  decays  with  the  decease  of  national  indivi- 
duality, in  which  event  it,  like  those  who  spoke  and  wrote  it,  puts  on 
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the  livery  of  the  victor.  Some  writers,  and  those  not  unfrequently 
men  of  the  rarest  eminence,  occupy  the  parenthesis  of  time 
that  witnesses  the  transition.  If  their  lot  is  happily  cast  in  the 
spring  tide  of  their  nation,  they  wear  the  garb,  not  of  subservience, 
but  of  triumph.  The  spoils  with  which  they  deck  their  anti- 
quated costume  inaugurate  a  more  graceful  fashion.  They  seem 
like  corn-blades  glinting  through  the  snow,  or  remind  us  of  those 
arresting  phenomena  we  sometimes  observe  in  trees,  which  produce 
their  new  buds  before  they  have  shed  their  dead  leaves,  and  the 
green  shoots  brighten  into  vernal  life  swathed  in  the  sere 
exuvice  of  the  past  winter. 

Of  this  image  Dryden  is  the  literary  exemplification.  He  cul- 
tivated, at  least  in  his  poetry,  that  border  land  which  lay  between 
the  hyperboreal  regions  of  the  earlier  literature  of  England 
ruled  over  by  Chaucer  and  by  Spenser,  but  more  fertile  under 
the  sunshine  of  the  Elizabethan  epoch,  and  that  richer  domain 
in  which  modern  poetry  has  flourished.  One,  indeed,  of  his 
contemporary  sovereigns  of  song  pushed  his  conquests  further 
into  the  sunny  zone  ;  but  Milton's  genius  was  supremely  inde- 
pendent of  circumstance.  Seated  on  an  inaccessible  height,  he 
enjoyed  an  almost  noontide  ray,  while  his  contemporaries  below 
were  in  twilight.  His  sovereignty  of  genius  superseded  all 
common  laws.    Like  swift-winged  birds  of  passage,  he 

'  Chased  the  seasons,  and  o'ertook  the  da^',' 

and  it  is  almost  as  true  of  him,  in  his  history  as  in  his  fanc}^ 
that— 

'  He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time.' 

Milton,  therefore,  furnishes  no  exception  against  our  general 
statement,  that  the  age  of  Dryden  was  an  age  of  literary  tran- 
sition ;  for  while  some  of  his  prose  smacks  racily  of  the  elder 
English  style,  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in  his  poetry  in  which 
it  would  be  a  venial  error  to  mistake  him  for  Pope,  or  even  for 
J ohnson.  In  poetic  conception  and  style  he  struggled  to  shuffle 
off  the  coil  of  those  models  of  the  French  school  amidst  which 
his  predecessors  were  entangled  ;  and,  like  Milton,  informed  his 
taste  with  Italian  fiction  and  song,  while  he  imported  into  his 
language  that  strong  tincture  of  Latinity  whicli  has  ever  since 
more  or  kjss  pervaded  our  literature,  and  which,  when  it  had 
attained  its  liigliest  colour,  drew  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh  a 
declaratioi),  to  be  found  in  his  '  History  of  England,'  that  our 
language  was  only  beginning  to  recover  from  the  almost  irre- 
jjarabk;  miscliief  done  to  it  by  the  writings  of  Dr.  Johnson.  This 
[)ecuharity  of  style,  of  which  he  evidently  regards  himself  as  the 
chief  originator,  he  thus  justifies  in  his  account  of  his  own  poem 
'Annus  Mirabilis,'  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Howard — 'Upon 
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your  first  perusal  of  this  poem  you  have  taken  notice  of  some 
words  which  I  have  innovated  (if  it  be  too  bold  for  me  to  say 
refined)  upon  his  Latin,  which,  as  I  offer  not  to  introduce  into 
English  prose,  so  I  hope  they  are  neither  improper,  nor  alto* 
gether  inelegant  in  verse  ;  and  in  this  Horace  will  again 
defend  me — 

"  Et  nova,  fictaque  nuper,  hahebunt  verba  fidem,  si 
Grrseco  fonte  cadant,  parce  detorta  " 

The  inference  is  exceeding  plain,  for  if  a  Roman  poet  might 
have  liberty  to  coin  a  word,  supposing  only  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  Greek,  but  put  into  a  Latin  termination,  and  that  he 
used  this  liberty  but  seldom  and  with  modesty,  how  much  more 
justly  may  I  challenge  that  privilege  to  do  it,  with  the  same  pre- 
requisites, from  the  best  and  most  judicious  of  Latin  writers  V 
In  a  word,  Dryden  belonged  to  a  period  of  social  and  literary 
twilight.  Of  those  facts  in  his  history  which  in  the  biographies 
of  most  distinguished  men  are  fixed  and  definite,  we  have  but  an 
uncertain  knowledge.  It  is  chiefly  his  published  writings  which 
throw  their  rays  through  the  nebulous  atmosphere  which  invests 
his  career.  We  peer  through  the  mist  to  see  if  indeed  he  was 
the  morning  star  of  literature,  and  hail  him  with  a  dubious 
veneration  as 

 Brightest  in  the  train  of  night 

If,  rather,  he  belonged  not  to  the  dawn. 

Here  again  we  join  our  voices  to  the  common  lamentation, 
which  mourns  the  absence  of  that  accurate  biography  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  condensation  and  the  quintessence  of  all  history. 
In  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Dryden,  we  acquaint  ourselves 
only  with  their  ghosts — '  dim  forms  of  uncircumscribed  shade,' 
and  how  fondly,  yet  how  vainly,  we  desiderate  the  men  as  they 
lived,  and  talked,  and  behaved  among  their  companions.  So 
truly  did  the  poet  say,  that  the  brave  who  flourished  before  the 
era  of  Homeric  song  perished  in  inglorious  oblivion,  for  want  of 
the  celebrating  bard,  well  called  sacred,  because  he  preserved  in 
an  inviolable  sanctuary  the  memory  of  the  mighty  dead.  If  it 
were  supposable  that  the  steam  engine  and  the  electric  telegraph 
should  become  the  fables  of  a  distant  posterity,  how  gladly  would 
our  descendants  exchange  the  mythic  wonder  of  an  empire  tra- 
versed in  a  day,  or  a  message  from  distant  lands  communicated 
m  a  second,  for  the  working  model  of  a  locomotive,  or  a  clear 
description  of  that  miraculous  machine  which  realizes  the  wildest 
prayer  that  ever  diverted  Olympus — 

Ye  gods,  annihilate  but  time  and  space, 
And  make  two  lovers  happy  ! 
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J ohn  Dryden  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Oldwinkle,  All  Saints, 
Northamptonshire,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1681.  His  ancestors 
were  dissenters,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  registry  of  his 
baptism  in  this  or  any  of  the  neighbouring  village  churches,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  his  parents  were  baptists.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Tichmarsh,  or  at  the  neighbouring  school 
at  Oundle,  and  was  afterwards  admitted  a  king's  scholar  at 
Westminster  School,  under  Dr.  Busby. 

In  May,  1650,  he  was  elected  to  a  scholarship  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  January, 
1653-4,  and  was  made  Master  of  Aits  in  1657,  by  dispensation 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Of  his  college  course 
nothing  is  known.  If  in  early  life  he  was  imbued  with  noncon- 
formist principles,  they  had  little  chance  of  surviving  the  joint 
influences  of  Westminster  School  and  Cambridge  University.  For 
the  former  he  always  entertained  a  high  veneration,  while  of  the 
latter  he  ever  held  a  very  low  opinion.  His  vigour  of  intellect 
was  not  torpefied  by  its  routine,  and  he  brought  from  it  a  rich 
accumulation  of  scholarship. 

In  ]  657  he  exchanged  his  college  seclusion  for  London  life. 
This  he  entered  under  the  auspices  of  his  kinsman,  Sir  Gilbert 
Pickering,  a  rigid  puritan,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
Cromwell,  and  to  whom  Dryden  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
acted  as  secretary.  In  accordance  not  only  with  the  influences 
of  his  position,  but  also  with  the  traditional  politics  of  his  family, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  faith  and  fortunes  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and  the  first  poem  which  brought  him  into  public  notice 
was  his  'Heroic  Stanzas'  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
written  two  years  afterwards.  They  indicate  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Protector's  great  characteristics,  and  among 
thirty-seven  stanzas,  many  of  which  are  stiff  and  turgid,  the 
three  following  are  at  once  the  most  laudatory  and  poetical : — 

0. 

His  grandeur  lie  derived  from  lieaven  alone ; 
For  he  was  great,  ere  fortune  made  him  so ; 
And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun, 
Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 

15, 

J  lis  palms,  though  under  weii^hts  they  did  not  stand, 
Still  thrived:  no  winter  could  his  laurels  liide. 
]Jeaven  in  his  ])()rtrait  showed  a  workman's  hand, 
And  drew  it  perfect,  yet  without  a  shade. 

137. 

His  body  in  a  jx'acel'ul  urn  shall  rest, 
His  naine  a  great  example  stands,  to  show 
How  strangely  high  endeavours  may  be  blessed 
Where  piety  and  valour  jointly  go. 
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Within  two  years  from  the  pubhcation  of  this  poem  we  find  his 
name  attached  to  another,  entitled  '  Astrsea  Redux ;  a  Poem  on 
the  Happy  Restoration  and  Return  of  his  Sacred  Majesty  Charles 
the  Second,  1680/  The  publication  of  this  poem  gives  us  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  unprincipled  venality  of  Dryden's  character.  His 
nature  was  insusceptible  of  that  enthusiasm  especially  natural  to 
the  young,  which  could  glow  in  the  contemplation  of  the  greatness 
of  those  principles  for  which  Cromwell  fought.  The  stern  sim- 
plicity of  the  victor,  the  reposing  majesty  and  conscious  greatness 
which  could  dispense  with  the  externals  of  sovereignty,  reigning 
without  the  purple,  and  swaying  the  destinies  of  the  civilized 
world  without  the  sceptre;  the  grandeur  of  a  religion  without 
ceremony:  a  policy  untrammeled  by  diplomatic  artifice;  and  an 
imperial  power  without  the  coarseness  of  despotism,  and  the  con- 
stellation of  the  heroes  of  freedom  Avhose  names  sparkle  with 
undying  lustre  in  that  richest  vein  of  time ; — none  of  the 
emotions  which  all  this  was  calculated  to  excite  burned  in  the 
bosom  of  Dryden,  nor  could  the  dastard  indignities  practised  on 
the  disinterred  person  of  his  belauded  Cromwell  elicit  a  single 
expression  of  indignation  or  of  scorn.  '  There  was  nothing,'  says 
the  editor,  'to  be  hoped  or  feared  from  the  descendants  or 
adherents  of  the  Protector.'  This  consideration  may  not  have 
influenced  the  poet;  but  the  reader  can  hardly  avoid  being 
affected  by  it  when  he  finds  that  almost  every  topic  which  in  the 
former  poem  was  referred  to  as  a  subject  of  panegyric  is  here 
made  a  ground  of  reproach  or  lamentation.  England  is  described 
as  having  been  isolated  from  the  policy  of  Europe ;  church  and 
state  as  groaning  for  the  return  of  the  king,  with  fanaticism  in 
the  pulpit  and  faction  on  the  throne.  Even  peace,  which  had 
been  extolled  as  the  great  work  of  the  '  Protector,'  becomes  a 
'  dreadful  quiet'  and  '  horrid  stillness ;'  and  the  treaty  which 
followed  speedily  on  the  death  of  Cromwell  between  France  and 
Spain  is  cited  as  evidence  that  Providence  had  abandoned  the 
kingdom.  His  eulogy  of  Cromwell  was  evidently  what  he 
himself  designates  '  painted  fire ;'  while  his  adulation  of  the 
second  Charles  is  something  at  once  more  tame  and  less  natural. 
One  or  two  of  his  extravagancies  will  suffice  to  justify  our 
censure : — 

And  welcome  now,  great  monarch,  to  your  own ! 

Behold  the  approaching  cliffs  of  Albion. 

It  is  no  longer  motion  cheats  your  view ; 

As  you  meet  it,  the  land  approaches  you. 

The  land  returns,  and,  in  the  white  it  wears, 

The  marks  of  penitence  and  sorrow  bears  ; 

But  you  whose  goodness  your  descent  does  show, 

Your  heavenly  parentage  and  earthly  too, 

By  that  same  mildness  which  your  father's  crown 

Before  did  ravish  shall  secure  your  own. 
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Not  tied  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find 

Revenge  less  sweet  than  a  forgiving  mind. 

Thus,  when  the  Almighty  would  to  Moses  give 

A  sight  of  all  he  could  behold,  and  live, 

A  voice  before  his  entry  did  proclaim 

Lonor  sufferinof,  croodness.  mercv.  in  his  name. 

Your  power  to  justice  doth  submit  your  cause, 

Your  goodness  only  is  above  the  laws, 

Whose  rigid  letter,  while  pronounced  by  3'ou, 

Is  softer  made.    So  winds  that  tempests  brew 

When  through  Arabian  groves  they  take  their  flight. 

Made  wanton  v,  ith  rich  odom's,  lose  their  spite  : 

And  as  those  lees  that  trouble  it  refine 

The  agitated  soul  of  generous  wine. 

So  tears  of  joy  for  your  returning  spilt 

Work  out,  and  expiate  our  former  guilt. — ^'ol.  i.  pp.  123, 124. 

And  again — 

That  star  that  at  yom*  birth  shone  out  so  bright, 

It  stained  the  duller  sun's  meridian  light, 

Did  once  again  its  potent  fires  renew, 

Guiding  our  eyes  to  find  and  worship  you. — lb.  p.  125. 

One  other  line  seems  to  sign  and  seal  this  abdication  of  all 
self-respect  and  manhood — 

*  For  what  the  powerful  takes  not,  he  bestows.' 
The  line  of  Virgil, 

*  Parcere  subjeetis  et  debellare  superbos,' 

will  not  bear  reflection ;  but  this  \vholesale  justification  of  the 
right  of  might  might  have  been  heard  without  surprise  from 
Jeffries,  but  is  painfully  strange  from  the  lips  of  Dryden.  It  is 
humiliating  to  imagine  the  author  of  the  Eulogy  on  Cromwell 
sneaking  by  the  wall  about  town,  hugging  his  carcase  and  pouring 
out  his  abject  blessings  on  the  almighty  grace  of  the  king  which 
suffered  him  to  be  in  existence. 

But  this,  it  may  be  said,  was  in  anticipation  of  a  reign  which 
might  be  illustrated  by  dignity  and  virtue,  and  blest  with 
halycon  days  of  peace  and  freedom.*  Not  so  ;  after  an  interval 
of  twenty-five  years,  over  the  annals  of  which  humanity  blushes 

*  The  same  remarks  ;i))])ly  to  his  panegyrie  on  the  corouatioii  of  his  majesty 
In  1001,  ill  which,  aiii()ii«^  other  loUies,  the  following^  lines  occur: — 
"\Vr;ij)t  soft  aiul  warm,  your  name  is  scut  on  liigh, 
As  flames  do  on  the  wings  of  incense  lly. 
>Iusie  herself  is  lost;  in  vain  she  brinirs 
Her  ehoieesl  notes  to))raise  the  best  of  kings: 
Jlcr  melting  strains  in  you  a  tonib  have  fouiul, 
And  lie  like  bees  in  their  own  sweetness  drowned. — Vol.  i.  p.  131. 
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and  sickens,  we  find  him  writing  in  the  same  strain  the 
'  Threnodia  Augustalis,  a  Funeral  Pindarick  Poem,  Sacred  to  the 
Happy  Memory  of  King  Charles  the  Second,'  in  which  his  eulogies 
on  the  king  are  still  more  nauseous: — 

Kind,  good,  and  gracious,  to  the  last. 

On  all  he  loved  before,  his  dying  beams  he  east ; 

Oh,  truly  good,  and  truly  great, 

For  glorious  as  he  rose,  benignly  so  he  set ! — Vol.  ii.  p.  65. 

Nor  was  Dryden's  monstrous  adulation  of  the  king,  and  that 
with  reference  to  the  basest  attributes  of  his  nature,  confined  to 
his  poetry,  to  which  branch  of  literature  a  considerable  amount 
of  licence  has  always  been  conceded.  In  his  preface  to  '  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,'  his  eulogium  upon  the  king  is  equally  absurd 
and  profane.  '  God  is  infinitely  merciful,  and  his  vicegerent  is 
only  not  so  because  he  is  not  infinite.'  To  apologize  for  this 
prostitution  of  genius  and  literary  position  would  be  vicious,  even 
were  it  possible ;  but  to  account  for  it  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter. 
He  had  meanwhile  been  made  the  poet  laureate  to  Charles  the 
Second ;  and  such  laurels  might  well  drip  an  oblivion  of  virtue 
and  honour  over  a  higher  nature  and  a  purer  heart  than  that  of 
John  Dry  den. 

As  the  work  before  us  excludes  the  plays  of  Dryden,  we  shall 
no  further  notice  him  as  a  dramatic  writer  than  to  exhibit  his 
views  on  the  use  of  rhyme  in  this  department  of  poetical 
literature.  Its  editor  observes  that  he  was  the  first  writer  who 
advocated  and  attempted  to  vindicate,  upon  critical  grounds,  the 
employment  of  rhyme  in  plays.  Dryden  then  maintained  that 
'  rhyme  has  all  the  advantages  of  prose,  besides  its  own,'  and  that 
in  repartee  the  sudden  smartness  of  the  answer  and  the  sweetness 
of  the  rhyme  set  off  the  beauty  of  each  other.  His  views  on 
this  subject  are  thus  succinctly  given  by  Mr.  Bell: — 

'  The  principal  benefit  he  proposes  as  resulting  from  the  use  of  rhyme 
is,  that  it  prescribes  bounds  to  the  fancy,  and  by  compelling  the  sense 
within  certain  limitations,  prevents  the  poet  from  being  carried  away 
into  that  luxuriance  and  superfluity  to  which  he  is  liable,  from  the 
great  easiness  of  blank  verse.  The  manner  in  which  Dryden  expresses 
this  doctrine  is  as  remarkable  as  the  doctrine  itself:  "The  great 
easiness  of  blank  verse  renders  the  poet  too  luxuriant ;  he  is  tempted  to 
say  many  things  which  might  better  be  omitted,  or  at  least  shut  up 
in  fewer  words ;  but  when  the  difficulty  of  artful  rhyming  is  inter- 
posed, when  the  poet  commonly  confines  his  sense  to  his  couplet,  and 
must  contrive  that  sense  into  such  words  that  the  rhyme  shall  naturally 
follow  them,  not  they  the  rhyme,  the  fancy  then  gives  leisure  to  the 
judgment  to  come  in,  which  seeing  so  heavy  a  tax  imposed,  is  read}' to 
cut  off  all  unnecessary  expenses."  ' — Yol.  i.  p.  32. 

All  these  opinions,  however,  he  subsequently  retracted  as  boldly 
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as  lie  had  laid  them  down.  They  had  been  first  expanded  and 
illustrated  in  his  dedication  of  the  play  of  the  '  Rival  Ladies'  to 
the  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  subsequently  more  fully  in  his  '  Essay 
on  Criticism;'  but  in  1680,  in  his  Lines  to  the  Earl  of  Roscommon, 
he  thus  denounces  the  practice — 

Barbarous  nations,  and  more  barbarous  times, 
Debase  the  majestj-  of  verse  to  rhj^mes  ; 
Those  rude  at  first,  a  kind  of  hobbling  prose. 
That  limped  along,  and  tinkled  at  the  close. 

We  are  the  less  concerned  at  omitting  a  criticism  on  his  plays, 
inasmuch  as  his  fame  depends  but  little  upon  them,  and  will 
probably  hereafter  depend  still  less.  They  were  written  for  the 
most  part  with  that  haste  which  was  necessitated  by  poverty  ;* 
and  while  they  continually  exhibit  the  inalienable  vigour  of  his 
mind,  were  defaced  with  unbearable  indecencies.  One  of  them, 
indeed,  entitled,  '  Mr.  Limberhand  ;  or,  the  Kind  Keeper,'  was 
prohibited  after  the  third  performance,  on  the  score  of  its  inde- 
cency; an  event  which,  having  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  needs  no  comment.  It  is  only  doing  justice  to 
Dryden  to  state,  that  twenty-two  years'  afterwards,  he  ojDenly 
avowed  his  repentance  for  these  improprieties,  in  his  preface  to 
the  '  Fables,'  a  selection  from  the  tales  of  Chaucer,  modernized 
by  Dryden,  in  numbers  and  style. 

'  May  I  have  leave,'  he  saj^s,  '  to  inform  my  reader  that  I  have  con- 
fined my  choice  to  such  tales  of  Chaucer  as  savour  nothing  of  immo- 
desty. If  I  have  desired  more  to  please  than  to  instruct,  the  Reeve, 
the  Miller,  the  Shipman,  the  Merchant,  the  Sumner,  and  above  all  the 
Wife  of  Bath,  in  the  prologue  to  her  tale,  would  have  procured  me  as 
many  friends  and  readers  as  there  are  beaux  and  ladies  of  pleasure  in 
the  town.  But  I  will  no  more  offend  against  good  manners.  I  am 
sensible,  as  I  ought  to  be,  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by  my  loose 
writings,  and  make  what  reparation  I  am  able  b}^  this  public  acknow- 
ledgment. If  anything  of  this  nature,  or  of  profaneness,  be  crept 
into  these  poems,  I  am  so  far  from  defending  it  that  1  disown  it.  Tottim 
hoc  indictiim  volo. — Vol.  ii.  pp.  248. 

In  estimating  Dryden's  dramatic  excellence  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  fact,  that  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Commonwealth 
the  theatres  had  been  closed,  from  a  sense,  and  that  by  no  means 
a  mistaken  one,  of  their  baneful  influence  on  public  morality. 
Hence  dramatic  genius  had  been  laid  to  sleep  during  a  time  when 
all  the  powers  and  passions  of  society  had  been  kept  by  unpa- 
ralleled events  in  the  condition  of  the  intensest  vigilance.  During 

*  'Tlic  oxif^enfics,'  says  \)v.  Johnson,  '  in  uliicli  Dryden  was  condemned  to 
pass  his  life  an;  rcasoniiljly  snj)[)Oscd  to  liave  blaslcd  his  f^cnius,  to  liave  driven 
out  liis  works  in  a  slah;  of  iniinul uriiy,  and  lo  liavc  intercrptcd  the  full-blown 
elegance  which  longer  growth  would  have  suj)])licd.' 
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the  long  trance  of  the  drama,  the  pulpit  superseded  the  stage 
with  a  power  and  pathos  wiiich  stirred  up  the  very  depths  of  the 
social  mind,  while  the  most  elaborate  and  animated  controversy 
not  only  exalted  the  tastes  of  the  people,  but  also  developed  the 
copiousness  and  power  of  their  language,  to  a  degree  of  which  it 
might  before  have  been  supposed  incapable.    With  the  Bestora- 
tion  the  drama  arose  from  the  sepulchre,  and  shook  off  the  dust 
but  not  the  corruption.    During  its  long  sleep,  the  age  and  the 
language  had  changed.    The  '  Muse,'  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  happily 
observes,  '  awoke  in  the  same  antiquated  and  absurd  vestments 
in  which  she  had  fallen  asleep  twenty  years  before ;  or,  if  the 
reader  will  pardon  another  simile,  the  poets  were  like  those 
who  after  long  mourning  resume  for  a  time  their  ordinary 
dresses,  of  which  the  fashion  has,  in  the  mean  time,  passed 
away.'    In  dismissing  Dryden's  dramatic  productions  we  quote 
the  language  of  Mr.  Macaulay's  admirable  Essay  in  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review.'    '  His  plays,  his  rhyming  plays  in  particular, 
are  admirable  subjects  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  morbid 
anatomy  of  the  drama.    He  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  power 
of  exhibiting  real  human  beings.   Even  in  the  far  inferior  talent 
of  composing  characters  out  of  those  elements  into  which  the 
imperfect  process  of  our  reason  can  resolve  them  he  was  very 
deficient.    His  men  are  not  even  good  personifications ;  they  are 
not  well  assorted  assemblages  of  quaUties.    Now  and  then, 
indeed,  he  seizes  a  very  coarse  and  marked  distinction,  and 
gives  us  not  a  likeness  but  a  strong  caricature,  in  which  a  single 
peculiarity  is  protruxled  and  everything  else  neglected,  like  the 
Marquis  of  Granby  at  the  inn  door,  whom  we  know  by  nothing 
but  his  baldness ;  or  Wilkes,  who  is  Wilkes  only  in  his  squint. 
These  are  the  best  specimens  of  his  skill,  for  most  of  his  pictures 
seem,  like  Turkey  carpets,  to  have  been  expressly  designed  not 
to  resemble  "anything  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth." ' 

In  1667,  Dryden  published  the  'Annus  Mirabilis,'  in  which, 
as  remarked  by  his  editor,  he  first  developed  his  powers  of 
description.  '  We  have  here,'  he  says,  '  the  dawn  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  afterwards  completely  effected  in  English  poetry- — 
diction  distinguished  by  strength,  purity,  and  fitness,  flowing 
versification,  and  the  final  abandonment,  with  a  few  exceptional 
excesses,  of  metaphysical  obscurity  and  imagerial  conceits.'  This 
work  affords  one  of  many  instances  in  which  both  the  waitings 
and  the  character  of  Dryden  have  been  the  subject  of  fierce  dis- 
pute, and  that  even  among  the  ablest  critics.  Dr.  Johnson 
eharacterizes  it  as  one  of  his  most  elaborate  works,  and  in  this 
judgment  he  is  both  preceded  and  followed  by  the  opinions  of 
many  others  whose  criticisms  may  inspire  curiosity  even  where 
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they  do  not  command  respect.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Macaulay 
says,  'the  Annus  Mirabilis' shows  great  command  of  expression 
and  a  fine  ear  for  heroic  rhyme.  Here  its  merits  end.  Not 
only  has  it  no  claim  to  be  called  poetry,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
work  of  a  man  who  could  never,  by  any  possibility,  write  poetry. 
Its  affected  similes  are  the  best  part  of  it.  Gaudy  weeds  pre- 
sent a  more  encouraging  spectacle  than  utter  bareness.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  stanza  in  this  long  work  to  which  the  imagi- 
nation seems  to  have  contributed  anything.  It  is  produced  not 
by  creation  but  by  construction.  It  is  made  up  not  of  pictures 
but  of  inferences.' — '  Edinburgh  Review,'  vol.  xlvii.  p.  22. 

In  the  face  of  these  criticisms  we  must  venture  to  say,  that  in 
many  stanzas  the  poetry  shows  like  crippled  prose,  while  in  some 
it  exhibits  the  most  detestable  vice  of  Dryden's  adulation,  the 
comparison  of  Charles  the  Second  with  the  Supreme  Being.  We 
instance  a  stanza  describing  the  sequel  of  the  great  conflagration 
of  London  in  1666  : 

The  father  of  the  people  opened  wide 

His  stores,  and  all  the  poor  with  plenty  fed ; 
Thus  God's  anointed,  God's  own  place  supplied, 

And  filled  the  empty  with  his  daily  bread. 

Had  the  monarch  supplied  the  wants  of  the  houseless  citizens 
from  his  own  private  resources  this  eulogium  could  scarcely  be 
defended  by  religious  reverence ;  but  as  all  the  bounties  com- 
memorated were  extorted  from  the  pockets  of  the  nation,  our 
censure  on  the  impiety  of  the  poet  is  lost  in  our  ridicule  of  his 
absurdity. 

In  1681,  he  brought  out  the  tragic  comedy  of  'The  Spanish 
Friar,'  which  we  only  mention  to  indicate  the  change  wdiich  was 
now  about  to  pass  upon  Dryden's  religious  profession.  This, 
with  one  memorable  exception,  was  his  last  manifesto  on  the 
side  of  protestantism,  and  in  it  he  satirized  the  Catholics  with 
the  utmost  animosity ;  yet  in  the  same  year  he  produced  the 
first  part  of  his  celebrated  poem,  'Absalom  and  Achitophel,' 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  instance  of  the 
king,  and  to  have  occupied  nine  months  in  its  composition. 
The  poem  was  occasioned  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, a  natural  son  of  Charles  the  Second.  Monmouth  is 
represented  as  Absalom,  whose  chief  adviser,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, was  Achitophel. 

'  Tlie  Exclusion  Hill,'  says  Mr.  Bell,  'was  the  great  question  at  issue 
between  tlu;  king  and  the  whigs  ;  and  the  lionian-eatliolic  religion,  if 
not  actually  the  religion  of  the  sovereign,  was  notoriously  identified 
with  his  party.  It  was  inij)ossihk*  to  del'end  the  king,  therefore,  without 
seeming  to  support  jjojx'rv.  Such  was  the  dilemma  in  which  Drydeii. 
placed  himself  hy  his  sudden  transition  I'rom  the  '  Spanish  Friai','  ill 
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which  the  bitterest  scorn  and  detestation  were  flung  upon  the  Jesuits, 
to  the  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  in  which  the  royal  obstinacy  was 
sustained,  in  its  resistance  to  the  protestant  appeals  of  the  people. 
Conscious  of  the  damaging  arguments  that  might  be  brought  against 
the  poem,  if  the  source  from  whence  it  proceeded  were  avowed,  he 
published  it  anonymously.  But  the  art,  the  variety,  the  exquisite 
acrimon}^  of  the  satire  could  not  be  mistaken.  The  authorship  was 
detected  at  once.' — Vol.  i.  p.  50. 

'Absalom  and  Achitopher  was  one  of  the  most  powerful,  and 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  admired  of  Dryden's  poetical 
compositions.  The  portrait  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  Achitophel 
has  become  familiar  to  every  reader  of  English  verse,  and  fur- 
nished Lord  Byron  with  an  opi^ortunity  of  sneering  at  what  he 
regarded  as  the  comparative  imbecility  of  Wordsworth.  A  single 
line, 

'  For  priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same,' 

gives  the  key  to  the  ecclesiastical  tendencies  of  the  work.  Dryden 
evidently  desired  to  assume  a  position  of  neutrality,  in  order  to 
cover  his  intended  secession  to  the  ranks  of  the  Koman  Catholics. 
If  he  meant,  as  we  presume  he  did,  to  condemn  only  the  gene- 
rality of  the  clergy  of  the  popish  and  Anglican  churches,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  except  against  his  satire ;  while  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  intended  to  place  Jeremy  Taylor,  Baxter,  and  Bunyan 
in  the  same  category  with  Laud  and  his  hireling  associates,  his 
statement  would  be  too  absurd  to  merit  a  reply. 

The  second  part  of  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  which  appeared 
in  1 682,  was  chiefly  written  by  Nahum  Tate,  to  whom  Dryden 
transferred  the  task  for  reasons  not  sufficiently  explained ;  his 
own  contribution  to  it  having  been  confined  to  about  two  hundred 
lines.  '  The  principal  characters,'  says  Mr.  Bell, '  drawn  by  Dryden 
in  his  contributions  to  this  second  part,  are  those  of  Little  and 
Shradwell,  under  the  names  of  Doeg  and  Og.  He  treats  them 
both  with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  descending  to  personal  traits^ 
has  bequeathed  to  us  an  immortal  portrait  of  Shadwell  reeling 
home  drunk  from  a  'treason-tavern'  behind  his  flambeau, 

^  '  Hound  as  a  globe,  and  liquored  pvery  chink.' 

The  publication  of  the  second  part  of  '  Absalom  and  Achitopher 
was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  that  of  the  '  Religio  Laici,'  a  poem 
the  title  of  which  was  evidently  derived  from  Sir  Thomas  Brown's 
'  Reiigio  Medici.'  The  light  which  this  poem  throws  on  Dryden's 
religious  opinions  is  not  only  dubious  but  extremely  perplexing. 
It  is  a  bold  declaration  of  the  protestant  faith,  and  that  in 
doubtful  and  dangerous  times,  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  seems 
to  have  given  a  very  thoughtful  attention  to  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  rival  churches.  Indeed,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  justify 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  G 
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liis  entering  as  a  layman  on  so  i^rofound  a  theological  "disqui- 
sition. 

'  If,'  lie  says  in  his  preface, '  it  he  objected  to  me  that  being  a  layman 
I  ought  not  to  have  concerned  mj^self  with  speculations  which  belong 
to  the  profession  of  divinity,  I  could  answer,  that,  perhaps,  la3'men, 
with  equal  advantages  of  parts  and  knowledge,  are  not  the  most  incom- 
petent judges  of  sacred  things  ;  but  in  the  due  sense  of  my  own  weak- 
ness and  want  of  learning  I  plead  not  this.  I  pretend  not  to  make 
m3^self  a  judge  of  faith  in  others,  but  only  to  make  a  confession  of  my 
own.  I  lay  no  unhallow^ed  hand  upon  the  ark,  but  wait  on  it  with  the 
reverence  that  becomes  me  at  a  distance.  In  the  next  place,  I  will 
ingenuousl}'  confess,  that  the  helps  I  have  used  in  this  small  treatise 
were  many  of  thein  taken  from  the  w^orks  of  our  own  reverend  divines 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  so  that  the  weapons  with  which  I  combat 
irreligion  are  already  consecrated.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  35. 

But,  in  truth,  Dryden  does  not  seem  to  have  been  floating  on 
the  billows  of  an  ocean  vague  from  its  boundlessness,  but  rather 
to  have  been  tossed  about  in  the  short  and  chopping  sea  of  self- 
interest.  In  the  text  of  the  Poem  we  find  the  following  lines  in 
advocacy  of  personal  religious  responsibility  and  the  right  of 
private  judgment : — 

More  safe  and  much  more  modest  'tis  to  say, 

God  would  not  leave  mankind  witliout  a  wa}", 

And  that  the  Scriptures,  though  not  cver}^ where 

Free  from  corruption,  or  entire  or  clear, 

Are  uncorrupt,  sufficient  clear,  entire. 

In  all  things  which  our  needful  faith  require. 

If  others  in  the  same  glass  better  see, 

'Tis  for  themselves  thc}^  look,  but  not  for  me; 

For  my  salvation  must  its  doom  receive, 

Not  from  what  others,  but  what  I  believe. — lb.  p.  53. 

Yet  so  little  does  he  seem  grounded  in  the  great  jDrinciple  of 
private  judgment  that  he  writes  a  few  pages  afterwards  the 
following  lines : — 

And  after  hearing  what  our  Church  can  say, 

If  still  our  reason  runs  another  way. 

That  private  reason  'tis  more  just  to  curl) 

Than  by  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb ; 

For  points  obscure  are  of  small  use  to  IcLU^n, 

But  connnon  quiet  is  mankind's  concern. — lb.  p.  50. 

The  Atlianasian  Creed  seems  to  have  been  a  sad  stumbling- 
block  to  ]3ryden.  If  its  prefatory  damnation  includes  all  who 
never  heard  of  the  Gospel,  his  perplexed  understanding  honestly 
revolts  against  it,  thongli  even  of  this  he  sa3^s,  'I  am  far  from 
blaming  even  that  prefatory  addition  to  the  C^recd,  and  as  far  from 
cavilling  at  the  continuatioji  of  it  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  (.'hurch, 
wli(')-<>,  on  the  days  appointed,  it  is  publicly  read/     Dryden  s 
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embarrassment  would,  on  a  less  sacrecl  subject,  be  amusing.  His 
half  reverential  intellect  was  evidently  puzzled  by  such  dogmas 
on  the  nature  of  Christ  as,  '  One,  not  by  conversion  of  the  God- 
head into  flesh  ;  but  by  taking  of  the  manhood  into  God,  One 
altogether  ;  not  by  confusion  of  substance  but  by  unity  of  person/ 

And  well  it  might  be ;  for  the  whole  farrago  is  the  crude  meta- 
physics of  an  age  certainly  as  incapable  as  any  that  preceded  or 
followed  it  of  elucidating  the  unfathomable  mysteries  which 
loom  around  the  distinct,  intelligible  basis  of  the  Christian  faith. 
In  his  perplexity  he  betakes  himself  to  three  refuges  almost 
equally  frail.  First  he  says,  '  To  such  as  are  grounded  in  the 
true  belief,  those  explanatory  creeds,  the  Nicene  and  this  of 
Athanasius,  might  perhaps  be  sparred,  for  wha^t  is  supernatural 
will  always  be  a  mystery  in  spite  of  exposition  ;  and  for  my  own 
part,  the  plain  Apostles'  Creed  is  most  suitable  to  my  v/eak  under- 
standing, as  the  simplest  diet  is  the  most  etisy  of  digestion/  He 
might  well  find  what  is  called  the  Apostles'  Creed  so  light  of 
digestion ;  for,  as  if  by  a  predestined  confusion  of  all  written 
creeds,  there  is  omitted  from  it  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
grand  cardinal  point  of  the  Christian  faith — the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  which  the  Church  that  adopts  the  creed  regards  as 
the  way  of  salvation.  Tliis  was  supplied  in  the  Nicene  Creed  by 
the  words,  '  For  us  men  and  for  our  salvation/ 

Dryden's  second  refuge  has  reference  to  the  nonconformists, 
whom  he  thus  contrasts  with  the  papists  :  of  the  latter  he  says, 
'  The}^  have  kept  the  Scripture  from  us  what  they  could,  and  have 
reserved  to  themselves  a  right  of  interpreting  what  they  have  deli- 
vered, under  a  pretence  of  infallibilit}^ while  of  thenonconformists 
he  says,  '  They  have  assumed  what  amounts  to  an  infallibility  in 
the  private  spirit,  and  have  detorted  those  texts  of  Scripture 
which  are  not  necessary  for  salvation  to  the  damnable  uses  of  , 
sedition,  disturbance,  and  destruction  of  the  civil  government/ 
This  latter  shifting  of  the  whole  ground  of  the  controversy  will 
not  escape  the  reader's  observation.  The  politics  of  the  noncon- 
formists and  the  use  they  may  have  made  of  Scripture  to  con- 
secrate them,  is  one  thing,  but  the  right  of  private  judgment  is 
another ;  and  to  this  he  has  already  given  his  deliberate  assent. 
In  the  embarrassment  of  his  position,  occasioned  alike  by  his 
ignorance,  his  interests,  and  the  peculiarity  both  of  his  social  and 
official  position,  he  betakes  himself  to  a  third  refuge,  still  more 
absurd.  '  If,'  he  says,  '  there  be  anything  more  required  of  me, 
I  must  believe  it  as  well  as  I  am  able  in  spite  of  the  witnesses, 
and  out  of  a  decent  conformity  to  the  votes  of  Parliament,  for  I 
suppose  the  fanatics  will  not  allow  the  private  sj^irit  in  this  case. 
Here  the  infallibility  is  at  least  in  one  part  of  the  government ; 
and  our  understandings  as  well  as  our  wills  are  represented/ 
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Dryden  here  unconsciously  abandons  tHe  whole  case.  To  intrust 
the  decision  of  disputed  theological  points  to  the  legislature,  is 
obviously  more  absurd  than  to  commit  it  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  priesthood,  while  both  courses  are  equally  subversive  of  that 
right  of  private  judgment  which  Dryden  had  just  been  main- 
taining. It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  religion  perishes  more 
certainly  when  it  is  dependent  on  the  dicta  of  a  priesthood  or 
the  acts  of  a  parliament.  History  leaves  the  dilemma  unsolved  ; 
and  reason  can  only  decide  the  dispute  by  cutting  the  knot,  and 
abjuring  the  authority  of  both.  The  declaration  that  the  under- 
standings of  the  people,  especially  on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  were 
in  the  times  of  Charles  the  Second — to  say  nothing  of  our  own — 
represeuted  in  the  legislature,  is  ridiculous  to  the  last  degree, 
and  of  this  absurdity  Dryden  himself  must  have  been  perfectly 
conscious.  In  spite  of  all  his  difficulties,  in  his  '  Religio  Laici' 
'he  ever  and  anon  stumbles  on  the  truth,  and  exhibits  it  with 
his  characteristic  boldness.  Of  this  the  following  passage  is  a 
striking  illustration — 

But  if  there  be  a  po\ver  too  just  and  strong 

To  wink  at  crimes,  and  bear  unpunished  wrong, 

Look  humbly  upward  ;  see  his  will  disclose 

The  forfeit  first,  and  then  the  fine  impose, 

A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 

Had  not  eternal  wisdom  found  the  way, 

And  with  celestial  wealth  supplied  thy  store  ; 

His  justice  makes  the  fine,  his  mercy  quits  the  score. 

See  God  descending  in  tlw  human  frame  ; 

The  ofiended  sufiering  in  the  offender's  name : 

All  tliv  misdeeds  to  him  imputed  see, 

And  all  his  righteousness  devolved  on  thee. — lb.  p.  47. 

And  again,  in  speaking  of  the  Bible,  and  the  suppression  of  it 
by  the  Papal  Church,  he  says — 

Tlie  Book's  a  common  largess  to  mankind, 

Xot  more  for  them  than  every  man  designed ; 

The  welcome  news  is  in  the  letter  found ; 

The  carrier's  not  commissioned  to  expound. 

It  speaks  itself,  and  what  it  does  contain, 

In  all  things  needful  to  be  known,  is  plain.' — lb.  p.  51. 

It  is  humiliating  to  find  Dryden  three  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  '  Keligio  Laici'  composing  a  controversial  poem 
entitled  'The  Hind  and  the  Pantluir,'  in  wliich  he  openly  and 
avowedly  commits  himself  as  a  meird)er  ami  an  advocate  of  the 
Koman-cntholic  Clmrch  ;  and  it  is  still  more  jiainfid  to  reflect 
that  this  change  of  profession  occurred  immediately  after  the 
rcceii)t  of  a  ])ension  from  tlie  Crown,  sufficient  of  itself  to  place 
him  in  easy  circumstances.    It  is  unnecessary  lierc  to  repeat  the 
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numerous  criticisms  which  have  been  written  upon  the  structure 
of  this  poem.  To  make  two  wild  beasts  argue  on  points  of  con- 
troversy, and  one  of  them  to  declare  herself  the  infallible  church ; 
to  make  them  argue  ou  transubstantiation  and  infallibility, 
apostolical  succession  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  would  seem  at 
first  sight  absurd  to  the  last  degree ;  and  nothing  but  the  extra- 
ordinary talents  of  Dryden  could  have  saved  his  poem  from 
universal  ridicule,  on  account  of  its  scheme,  irrespectively  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out,  to  say  nothing  of  the  iwima 
facie  evidence  of  its  dishonesty,  owing  to  the  coincidence 
of  the  religious  tergiversation  it  displays,  with  the  pecuniary 
interest  of  its  author.  Still  the  controversial  poems  of  Dryden, 
and  this  more  especially,  vindicates  a  new  claim  to  the  otherwise 
equivocal  honour  of  the  laurels  which  he  wore.  He  not  only 
merits  the  fame  of  having  inaugurated  by  his  style  a  new  epoch 
in  British  poetry,  but  he  was  also  the  first  and  the  greatest  of 
versifiers  who  adapted  controversy  to  numbers.  How  far  this 
can  be  considered  a  legitimate  honour  may  fairly  be  questioned. 
Prose  w^ould  seem  the  most  natural  vehicle  of  controversy.  The 
province  of  poetry  is  to  delight, 

'Animis  natum  iiiventumque  poema  juvandis,' 

while  the  object  of  controversy  is  to  instruct  and  convince.  To 
combine  the  two  is  hard  if  not  unnatural ;  the  attempt  even  in 
the  most  skilful  hands  incessantly  flattens  poetry  into  prose,  and 
if  Horace's  judgment  may  be  taken, 

'  Si  paulum  a  summo  decessit,  vergit  ad  imuni.' 

True  poetry  is  far  too  ethereal  a  thing  to  bind  the  fierce  forces 
of  polemical  strife,  and  while  it  retains  its  genuine  nature  and 
function,  it  is  not  the  artillery  of  controversy  but  the  'voice  of 
the  turtle'  heard  in  the  piping  times  of  peace. 

As  happens  in  all  such  cases,  our  poet  takes  care  to  have  the 
advantages  all  on  his  own  side ;  and  if  the  object  is  to  conquer 
the  reader,  he  loses  the  battle  by  the  use  he  makes  of  those  very 
advantages.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  infallibility  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing lines  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  bestial  representative  of 
popery— 

Now  since  you  grant  some  necessar}^  guide. 
All  who  can  err  are  justly  laid  aside. 
Because  a  trust  so  sacred  to  confer 
Shows  want  of  such  a  sure  interpreter ; 
And  how  can  he  be  needful  who  can  err  ? 
Then  granting  that  unerring  guide  we  want, 
That  such  there  is  3'ou  stand  obliged  to  grant ; 
Our  Saviour  else  were  wanting  to  supply 
Our  needs,  and  obviate  that  necessity. 
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It  then  remains,  tliat  Church  can  only  be 

The  guide,  which  owns  unfailing  certainty. — lb.  121. 

Surely  it  is  singular  that  ifc  never  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
Dryden  that  he  only  puts  forth  the  claim  to  infollibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Romish  Church  as  the  evidence  of  that  infallibility 
which  is  to  supersede  the  reason  and  the  faith  of  mankind;  but 
by  wliat  grounds  is  this  claim  supported  which  have  not  been 
participated  by  the  great  and  the  good  of  all  ages  who  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  Romish  Church  as  corrupt  and  anti-christian  ? 
Why  may  not  the  Mormons  make  the  same  claim,  and  between 
the  proofs  and  sanctions  adduced,  Joe  Smith's  exhumed  tablets 
on  the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of 
St.  Januarius,  the  tweaking  of  the  devil's  nose  with  red  hot  tongs 
by  St.  Anthony,  and  the  protest  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  against  the 
sacrc  Dieu  of  the  French  cab-drivers  to  the  cow-boys  at  La 
Salette,  who  shall  decide  ?  Dryden  assumes  the  decision  after 
the  fashion  of  Mr.  Speaker  on  a  private  bill ; — those  who  are 
for  the  cow-boys  will  say,  Aye  ; — those  who  are  for  Joe  Smith 
will  say,  No.    The  Ayes  have  it. 

The  overpowering  force  of  tradition  to  interpret,  if  not  to 
supersede  the  written  word,  is  illustrated  with  great  unction  by 
the  milk-white  Hind ;  the  transmission  from  Father  to  Son  of 
apostolic  doctrine,  and  the  implicit  reliance  of  after  ages  on  the 
strength  of  that  transmission,  is  made  by  Dryden  the  pillar  and 
the  ground  of  faith. 

It  would  take  us  out  of  our  way  to  appeal  to  Palcephatus,  who 
seeks  to  resolve  the  magnified  and  monstrous  myths  of  the  Greeks 
into  an  historical  base,-and  perhaps  the  innumerable  deceptions  of 
which  the  Cock-lane  ghost  is  an  example,  v/ould  be  more  suited  to 
our  purpose.  But  even  could  we  admit  that  the  tradition  of  patent 
facts,  such  as  the  assassination  of  Julius  Cirsar,  or  the  existence  of 
the  pyramids,  could  survive  the  waste  of  time  and  be  received  with 
the  rational  credit  due  to  historic  facts,  it  may  well  be  inquired 
how  far  this  confidence  is  due  to  doctrines  always  debateable 
from  their  mysterious  nature,  and  still  further  surrounded  witli 
an  impenetrable  mist  by  the  interested  motives  of  those  through 
whom  they  were  transmitted.  If  an  historical  fact  must  be 
received  with  caution,  which  is  only  traditional,  and  finds  no 
place  in  authentic  annals,  what  shall  we  say  of  a  metaphysical 
dogma  which  has  furnished  the  theme  of  the  controversy  of 
ages  ?  And  more  especially  what  must  we  conclude  wlien  we 
find  it  fettered  through  the  compulsory  ignorance  of  generations, 
only  reliev(!d  ])y  tlie  dry  scholasticism  of  a  i)riesthood  always 
interested,  and  too  frequently  un])rincipled  and  base  ?  Is  the 
authority  of  such  a  tradition  on  such  subjects  to  be  extolled  above 
tlie  nitional  and  reverent  examination  of  the  Christian  world  ? 
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We  sliould  not  Lave  tlioiiglit  it  necessary  to  make  these 
remarks  upon  poems  which  Dr.  Johnson  declared,  that  even  in 
his  day,  and  with  ail  the  merits  he  ascribed  to  them,  were  only 
perused  as  a  task,  had  not  the  essential  part  of  this  controversy 
been  revived  in  our  own  days ;  but  the  rational  piety  of  the  age  has 
been  again  assailed  by  the  follies  of  sacramental  efficacy,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  presence.  Prelates  and  priests,  and  the  sine 
nomine  tiivha  of  curates  are  swelling  the  retrogressive  crowd, 
w^ho,  in  most  instances,  we  fear,  from  the  lust  of  spiritual  despotism, 
are  veering  towards  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Of  this  secession  Dryden's  sagacity  was  prophetic.  He 
hits  the  blots  in  the  constitution  of  the  Anglican  Church  with  an 
imerring  lance.  He  perfectly  understood  the  compromise 
between  Romanism  and  Protestantism  designed  in  the  Prayer 
Book  of  the  Church  of  England.  Hence  in  such  passages  as  the 
following,  the  Hind,  as  the  Chu.rch  of  Rome,  takes  a  fatal  advan- 
tage of  the  Panther,  which  represents  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Panther  smiled  at  this.    *  And  when,'  said  she, 
'  Were  tliose  iirst  Councils  disallowed  by  me  ? 
Or  where  did  I  at  sure  Tradition  strike, 
Provided  still  it  were  Apostolic  P' 

'  Friend,'  said  the  Hind,  '  you  quit  your  former  ground, 
Where  all  your  faith  you  did  on  Scripture  found ; 
Now,  'tis  Tradition  joined  with  Holy  Writ ; 
But  thus  your  memory  betrays  your  wit.' 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

'  But  you,  who  Fathers  and  Traditions  take. 
And  garble  some,  and  some  you  quite  forsake. 
Pretending  church  authority  to  fix. 
And  yet  some  grains  of  private  spirit  mix. 
Are  like  a  mule  made  up  of  different  seed, 
And  that's  the  reason  why  you  never  breed; 
At  least  not  propagate  your  kind  abroad, 
For  home  dissenters  are  by  statutes  awed, 
And  yet  they  grow  upon  you  every  day.' 

And  again, 

'  Why  all  these  wars  to  win  the  Book,  if  we 
^    Must  not  interpret  for  ourselves,  but  she  ? 
Either  be  wholly  slaves,  or  wholly  free.' 

Dryden  could  not  have  written  more  appositely  on  the  anoma- 
lous condition  of  the  Anglican  Church  if  he  had  sat  in  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  heard,  as  we  did, 
from  the  lips  of  the  late  Lord  Langdale,  the  decision  of  that 
tribunal  on  the  action  between  Mr.  Gorham  and  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  Despising  that  rock-founded  right  of  private  judgment 
to  which  the  Saviour  himself  did  homage,  both  churches  rest  on 
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the  fluctuating  basis  of  a  declared  or  an  implied  infallibility,  the 
one  clinging  to  the  sandy  shoal  of  tradition,  the  other  rocking  on 
the  waves  which  beat  against  it, — the  alternate  billows  of  assump- 
tion and  compromise.* 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  in  which  to  comment  on  the 
more  fugitive  but  purely  poetical  productions  of  Dryden.  '  His 
poem/  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Killigrew  is 
undoubtedly  the  noblest  ode  which  our  language  has  ever  pro- 
duced.' His  '  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Bay'  has  been  lauded  to  that 
point  at  which  all  eulogy  becomes  tame,  while  the  heroic  raptures 
of  his  '  Alexander's  Feast'  absolutely  echpse  all  similar  productions 
in  British  literature.  Of  his  prose  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
in  the  department  of  literature  to  which  he  addressed  himself  he 
was  the  father  and  founder  of  English  criticism.  In  this  branch 
of  composition  he  strengthened  the  very  soil  of  his  mother  tongue, 
insomuch  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  modern  writers  are 
indebted  to  his  development  of  the  resources  of  our  language. 
His  learning  was  comprehensive  and  profound.  He  may  fairly 
be  called  the  father  of  British  translators,  for  '  Dryden's  Virgil' 
will  be  admired  so  long  as  the  literature  of  Rome  and  of  England 
shall  exist.  And  yet  amidst  all  this  materiel, — the  artillery  of 
controversial  satire,  the  accuracy  of  logic,  the  polemical  zeal,  the 
almost  unrivalled  aptitude  at  versification,  the  gracefulness  of 
courtly  adulation,  the  stateliness  of  the  epic,  and  the  thunder  of 
the  ode,  we  still  desiderate  the  '  divine  particle'  whose  presence 
would  have  made  the  world  his  kindred.  We  bend  to  the 
j  authority  of  Milton,  that  *  he  was  a  rh3nTier,  but  no  poet ;'  and 
I  comparing  his  life  with  his  writings,  our  judgment  subsides  into 
acquiescence  with  the  sighing  line  of  Gray — 

'  Beneath  the  good  liow  far,  how  far  above  the  great !' 


■*  The  })racticc  wliicli  degrades  the  Anglican  Clmrclito  whixi  Mr.  D'lsraeli  has 
iiappily  caHed  an  organized  liyj)ocrisy  is  ilinstrated  by  Uryden  in  the  cou})let 

'  To  elnu-eli  decrees  yonr  Articles  requii'C 
Submission  modified,  if  not  entire.' 
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13.  TitrnhitlV s  Translation  of  PauVs  Epistles.    London:  Bagsters. 

14.  Good  on  the  Psalms.    London :  Seeleys. 

15.  Bouchier' s  JPanna  in  the  House.    London  :  Shaw. 

IG.  Lord  Arthur  Jlervey  on  tlic  Genealogies  of  our  Lord.    Cambridge  : 
Macmillan. 

17.  Taylor's  Word  Pictures  from  the  Bible.    London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

18.  JIacleod's  Chenihim,  and  Apocalypse.    London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

19.  Juhes  on  the  Gospels.    London:  Nisbet. 

20.  Moody's  Helps  for   Bihie   Beaders.     London :   Wertheim  & 

Macintosh. 

21.  Smith  on  the  Origin  and  Connexion  of  the  Gospels.  Edinburgh 
and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

22.  Stehhing's  Helps  to  Beading  the  Gospels.    London :  Wertheim  & 
Macintosh. 

23.  Higginson's  Spirit  of  the  Bihle.    London  :  Whitfield. 

24.  Maurice  on  the  Unity  of  the  New  Testament.  London:  Parker  &  Son. 

25.  Forhes's  Symmetrical  Structure  of  Scripture.    Edinburgh:  Clark. 

Let  no  reader  start  at  the  long  array  of  titles  thus  placed 
together.  We  are  not  going  to  analyse  them  all.  But  we  mean 
to  offer  some  reflections  on  sundry  topics  which  the  examination 
of  them  has  suggested,  and  which,  we  trust,  will  not  be  without 
profit.  These  books  form  but  a  small  selection  from  Biblical 
works  which  have  lately  come  before  us,  and  they  bear  but  a 
slight  proportion  to  the  full  stream  of  similar  productions  ever 
pouring  forth  from  the  prolific  press  of  Germany,  of  which  only 
a  few  find  their  way  to  English  readers. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  in  mentally  reviewing  them,  is — 
the  proof  they  offer  of  the  wakeful  attention  now  paid  in  Ger- 
many, in  America,  and  in  England  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
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That  this  is  the  tnie  method  of  arriving  at  theology,  properly 
so  called,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  existence  of  these  Scrip- 
tures is,  of  course,  an  undeniable  fact,  however  it  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  or  whatever  may  be  the  uses  made  of  it.  That  men 
are  to  exercise  their  private  judgment  on  their  origin,  their 
textual  condition,  their  meaning,  their  authority,  and  their  ap- 
plications to  the  affairs  of  this  life,  and  to  the  prospect  after 
death,  we  regard  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  right  and  of  duty, 
but  even  as  an  indispensable  necessity  arising  from  the  irre- 
fragable lavjs  of  our  mental  constitiition ;  and,  therefore,  the 
better  the  materials  are  by  which  we  may  have  our  judgment 
guided,  and  the  more  diligently  and  honestly  we  avail  ourselves 
of  these  helps,  the  nearer  will  be  our  approximation  towards  a 
perfect  comprehension  of  these  sacred  books. 

We  are  prepared  for  being  told — by  Romanists,  for  instance — 
that  this  constant  multiplication  of  translations,  commentaries, 
helps,  and  so  forth,  is  a  condemning  proof  of  the  grand  error  of 
Protestants,  in  setting  up  their  j)rivate  judgment  in  opposition  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church.  We  fancy  one  of  them  set}'ing — 
Why  sliould  there  be  all  these  books  on  Scripture  ?  You  pretend 
that  the  Scriptures  are  sufficiently  plain, — so  plain,  indeed,  that 
every  reader  can  understand  them  without  additional  teaching 
from  without ;  and  yet  you  are  always  craving  for  more  external 
light,  thus  opening  a  ready  market  for  the  wares  of  every  biblio- 
pole whom  writers,  full  of  self-conceit,  can  persuade  to  put  their 
imagined  elucidations  of  Scripture  into  prmt !  You  turn  away 
from  the  Church  of  Christ,  whom  He  has  made  the  authoritative 
expounder  of  His  mind,  and  listen  with  itching  ears  to  every 
self-constituted  teacher ;  and  when  you  have  wearied  your  brain 
and  perplexed  your  judgment  by  their  inconsistent  and  even 
contradictory  instructions,  you  must  either  become  the  disciple 
of  one  set, — or  construct  for  yourselves  a  syncretical  medley  of 
your  own, — or  give  up  the  Scriptures  as  a  most  uncertain  rule  of 
faith, — or,  finally,  return  to  the  one  teacher  from  whom  you  have 
been  seduced  by  these  pretenders. — It  is  very  likely  that  not  a 
few  Protestants  would  be  somewhat  shaken  by  such  a  close 
attack  as  tliis.  It  is  specious.  And  yet  it  may  be  fairly  met ; 
and  trium])hantly  repelled.  It  is  most  true,  that  for  all  the 
essential  puqooses  of  Revelation,  the  Bible  is  plainer  than  any 
book  written  to  explain  it.  Take  what  critical  edition  you  can,  any 
translation  of  its  text  will  teach  you  that  God  is  right ;  that,  before 
God,  you  are  wrong;  tliat  for  this  wrong  you  deserve  to  sulfcr;  that, 
nevertheless,  you  need  not  suffer,  if  you  confess  the  wrong  you 
have  done,  seek  the  forgiveness  of  it  for  th(3  sake  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man,  who  gave  Himself  for  this 
purpose  ;  that  God's  Sjiii-it  will  be  given,  if  you  ask,  to  turn  you 
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into  tlie  right  way,  and  to  keep  you  in  it ;  that  trie  proof  of  your 
having  been  pardoned,  and  led  by  the  Spirit,  will  be  seen  in  your 
holy  life ;  and  that  God  has  promised,  to  all  who  follow  Christ, 
the  gift  of  everlasting  life  in  blessedness.  The  words  Vve  have 
here  used  are  not  so  plain  as  the  words  of  Scripture  ;  but  so  many 
unscriptural  notions  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  divine  truth, 
that  it  becomes  an  advantage  to  have  that  truth  expressed  in  this 
simple  way.  But,  though  the  vital  teaching  of  Scripture  is  thus 
plain,  in  all  editions  and  translations,  v/e  would  tell  our  Eomanist 
counsellor,  that  it  is  no  part  of  Protestantism  to  imagine  that  it 
is  of  no  importance  to  know  what  God  teaches  in  any  part  of 
His  Eevelation ;  that  all  editions  of  the  text  are  equally  trust- 
worthy ;  that  all  translations  are  equally  good  ;  or,  that  the 
force  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the  allusions  to  historical,  local, 
ancient,  and  obsolete  oriental  peculiarities  can  be  understood 
without  much  research  by  ourselves  and  others.  We  would 
further  tell  him,  that  men  never  use  their  judgment  on  any 
question  which  interests  them  without  seeking  all  the  guidance 
they  can  find,  from  whatever  quarter,  and  that  it  is  in  this  well- 
known  sense  that  we  speak  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  We  would  ask  him  whether  his  church 
has  provided  these  helps.  If  she  has,  why  has  she  done  so,  but 
from  deference  to  the  principle  on  which  we  take  our  stand  : — if 
she  has  not — why  not  ?  Are  men  to  do  without  such  instruction, 
or  are  they  to  seek  it  elsewhere  ?  So  long  as  men  are  politically 
and  socially  free,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will,  sooner  or  later, 
use  their  judgment  on  everything :  that,  in  the  unfettered  use 
of  that  judgment,  they  will  reasonably  determine  to  submit  to 
authority,  would  not  appear  very  likely  ?  for,  in  that  case,  the 
advocates  of  Romanism  would  be  the  foremost  champions  of  intel- 
lectual freedom,  and  of  the  natural  authority  of  an  enlightened 
judgment  formed  by  men  rejoicing  in  that  freedom. 

Others,  who  are  not  Romanists,  however,  are  not  unlikely  to 
say — what  can  be  the  use  of  such  multitudes  of  expositors  ? 
Have  we  not  in  the  English  Church,  Clai;ke,  and  Patrick,  and 
Whitby,  and  Mant,  and  Scott ;  among  Wesleyans,  Wesley  and 
Adam  Clarke  ;  among  Presbyterians,  Brown,  and  Campbell,  and 
McKnight ;  among  Congregationalists,  Henry,  and  Orton,  and 
Doddridge,  and  Guyse,  and  Gil]  ?  Now,  we  are-  so  far  from  dis- 
paraging these  favourite  old  expositors,  that  we  are  of  opiuion 
they  have  done  great  good,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  continue 
doing  good  for  many  years  to  come  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
not  of  opinion  that  when  the  last  of  them  rested  from  his  labours 
in  this  field,  they  left  no  work  to  be  done  by  others.  The  time 
is  coming — it  has  come,  indeed,  long  since — for  ascertaining 
somewhat  more  precisely  the  principles  on  which  the  accuracy  of 
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the  editions  of  the  original  Scriptures  is  to  be  determined ;  the 
laws  of  mind,  language,  usage,  narrative,  didactic  instruction, 
poetry,  and  symbolic  prophecy,  which  guide  us  safely  in  the 
interpretation  of  these  ancient  writings  ;  the  specialty  of  inter- 
pretation belonging  to  them  as  the  writings  of  men  inspired  of 
God  in  writing  them ;  and,  as  facilities  for  these  objects  have 
rapidly  increased  with  the  activity  of  the  human  mind,  the 
intercourse  of  distant  nations,  and  the  general  augmentation  of 
philological  and  other  sciences,  there  is  just  as  good  reason  for 
examining — and  there  may  he  for  using — the  new  works  as  there 
was  for  examining  and  using  the  old  ones  when  they  were  new. 
As  the  Bible  is  manifestly  designed  for  all  nations,  and  for  all 
ages,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  its  treasures  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  Christian  scholarship  of  the  nations  into  whose 
hands  it  has  already  come,  or  of  the  ages  which  have  passed 
away.  Whether  or  not  we  accept  the  expositions  of  the  numerous 
writers  whose  works  have  come  before  us,  we  confess  our  obliga- 
tions to  them  all ;  while  to  those  who  yet  live,  and  are  still  jDur- 
suing  their  labours,  we  w^ould  cheerfully  afford  whatever  encourage- 
ment they  may  draw  from  our  grateful  appreciation  of  what  they 
have  done.  There  must  be  more  or  less  loving  reverence  to 
induce  a  man  to  devote  years,  sometimes  a  whole  life,  to  the 
study  of  Scripture  with  unusual  advantages  of  leisure,  learning, 
libraries,  critical  apparatus,  and  hermeneutical  helps,  and  a 
judgment  disciplined  by  habitual  studies  and  compositions  of  this 
kind  ;  and  it  would  be  a  poor  return  for  such  persevering  and 
laborious  devotion  to  tell  hnn  that  all  the  work  of  this  kind 
that  needed  to  be  done  has  been  done  already.  Such  a  course 
is  not  only  ungrateful  to  these  hard-workers  in  the  service  of  the 
Universal  Church  on  behalf  of  our  common  liumanity — it  is  a 
pernicious  form  of  ignorance  and  narrow-mindedness,  fraught 
with  incalculable  mischief  both  to  the  present  generation  and  to 
those  which  are  to  follow.  We  would  have  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  to  keep  its  place  in  the  van  of  all  other  studies.  This 
cannot  be  done  by  fixing  a  line  beyond  which  we  will  not  pass. 
The  old  ideas  of  our  fathers  would  be  novelties,  not  always 
"welcome,  it  may  be,  to  tlieir  fathers ;  but  it  is  the  practice  of  wise 
expounders  to  conserve  all  the  old  that  is  true,  adding  what  was 
not  known,  comparing  different  interpretations  in  order  to  give 
the  preference  to  those  which  appear  to  be  the  best  sustained, 
and  judging  not  less  freely,  nor  less  reverentially,  than  their  pre- 
decessors, what  it  is  that  Holy  Scripture  teaches. 

We  are  not  insensible  of  the  worth  of  those  large  commen- 
taries which  professedly  embrace  the  entire  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  We  owe  too  much  to  '  Synopsis  Poli'  and  to 
the  *  Critic^  Sacrgt*  to  think  lightly  of  such  compendiums  ;  and 
we  have  already  expressed  ourselves  respectfully  towards  modern 
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commentaries  in  our  own  tongue.  But  we  confess  that  a  writer, 
however  learned  or  competent  in  every  other  respect,  must  have 
spent  a  very  long  life  before  he  can  be  qualified  to  do  justice  to 
the  various  books  of  Hebrew  and  Greek — such  Greek,  too,  as 
that  of  the  JN'ew  Testament — even  in  his  own  mind.  If  we  could 
be  assured  that  the  expositor  of  any  Hebrew  book  had  mastered 
the  genius  of  that  language,  imbibing  its  singular  phase  of  the 
oriental  spirit,  feehng  how  its  modifications  of  words  and  its 
idiomatic  thoughts  and  expressions  agree  with,  or  differ  from,  those 
of  cognate  dialects,  such  as  the  Syriac  and  the  Arabic,  so  rich  in 
literature  of  various  kinds,  we  should  rejoice  to  follow  his  inde- 
pendent testimony  as  a  witness  of  what  it  means.  But  in  large 
portions  of  the  prophetic  compositions,  we  should  still  be  at  a 
loss,  unless  we  could  trace  in  the  commentator  a  large  infusion  of 
the  'poetical  element.  We  are  not  contending  for  this  kind  of 
scholarship  and  this  style  of  genius  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  the  palpa,ble  facts  of  Scriptures,  and  drawing  from  them  the 
most  valuable  suggestions  of  practical  wisdom  ;  or  so  presenting 
them  as  to  awaken  and  cherish  the  holy  affections  in  which 
religion  so  much  consists.  But  we  must  say  that  there  is  a 
deeper  confidence  deserved  by  such  expositors  as  we  have 
described,  who,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  are  seldom  to  be 
met  with.  We  consult  them  with  a  stronger  persuasion  that  they 
are  able  to  teach  us.  We  feel  that  they  know  more,  and  that  what 
they  know  is  more  original,  more  the  result  of  perspicuous  exami- 
nation, more  likely  to  bring  our  minds  into  communion  with  those 
of  the  writers  whom  we  are  seeking  to  understand,  having,  by 
their  help,  approached  more  nearly  to  what  is  said,  and  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  and  j^hrases,  and  allusions;  we  are,  at 
the  same  time,  in  a  better  condition  to  appreciate  the  comments 
of  less  scholarly  writers,  and  to  apply  to  the  varied  purposes  of 
life  the  observations  which  their  discernment,  experience,  piety, 
or  extensive  reading  may  have  enabled  them  to  make  upon  the 
Sacred  Writings. 

For  this  reason,  we  set  a  high  value  on  the  Commentaries 
of  the  late  Dr.  Olshausen,  of  Erlangen,  which  Messrs.  Clark 
of  Edinburgh  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  have  translated 
into  English.  The  volumes  we  have  now  before  us,  on  '  The 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,'  and  that  completed  by  Dr.  Evrard, 
of  the  same  University,  on  '  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,'  are 
excellent  specimens  of  the  class-teaching  given  by  professors  of  — 
theology  in  German  colleges.  They  require  the  reader  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ;  and  if  read  with  an  independent  judgment,  free  from 
the  bias  of  Teutonic  theories,  and  careful  to  make  those  compari- 
sons of  one  part  of  Scripture  with  another,  without  which  we 
"consider  the  use  of  any  commentary  to  be  a  mistake,  these  pre- 
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lections  will  serve  the  conscientious  student  greatly  as  auxiliaries 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  work.  They  are  designed  for  continuous 
use,  rathei'  than  for  occasional  consultation.  This  design  is  some- 
times overlooked,  and  persons  are  apt  to  refer  to  such  volumes, 
somewhat  as  one  refers  to  a  lexicon  or  gazetteer,  expecting,  but 
seldom  finding,  a  thorough  exposition  of  a  passage  of  Scripture 
simply  taken  by  itself.  A  little  reflection  ought  to  convince  us 
that  such  a  manner  of  reaping  what  other  men  have  sown — or 
rather  of  garnering  what  others  have  reaped — is  doing  great 
injustice  to  the  writers  we  thus  haadle,  to  the  Scriptures,  and  to 
our  oYm  minds.  Similar  observations  apply  to  such  works  as 
those  of  Hengstenberg  on  the  '  Apocalypse,"  Benecko  on  '  The 
Romans,'  and  Du  Yeil  on  '  The  Acts,'  which  last  work  gives 
prominence  to  the  views  of  Baptists.  To  the  gentlemen  who 
have  translated  these  German  or  Dutch  Commentaries  into 
English,  we  gratefully  acknowledge  our  obligations.  To  the 
publishers  we  would  advise  a  little  more  attention  to  the  print- 
ing, especially  in  Hebrew  words,  where  v^^e  are  perpetuall}'- 
annoyed  by  the  grossest  errata.  We  have  already  witnessed  some 
of  the  happy  effects  of  making  these  Biblical  treasures  accessible 
to  English  teachers  of  religion;  and  we  shall  greatly  rejoice  to 
learn  that  we  have  done  anything  to  widen  their  circulation. 

In  addition  to  thus  welcoming  foreign  labourers,  we  look  with 
much  satisfaction  on  the  learned  labours  of  our  fellow-country- 
men. To  those  who  know  Dr.  Mason  Good's  eminence  as  a 
medical  witer,  and  as  a  classical  translator,  and  Vvho  are  familiar 
with  his  excellent  translation,  with  Notes,  of  the  Book  of  J ob, 
we  need  say  little  in  commendation  of  his  new  Translation  of 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  very  carefully  edited  by  the  venerable  Dr. 
Henderson.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey  deserves  great  jiraise  for  the 
erudition,  the  patience,  the  judgment,  and  the  piety  which  have 
been  so  successful  in  elucidating  a  jjart  of  Scripture  which  previous 
writers  had  left  in  much  ol^scurity,  and  over  which  he  has  thrown 
a  novel  interest  and  various  lights,  though  he  does  not  pretend 
to  have  entirely  cleared  it  from  all  difficulty.  The  principle  of 
tlie  work  lies  in  tracing  both  lines  of  genealogy — Matthew's  and 
Luke's — to  Joseph,  oiot  to  Mary  ;  the  one  marking  him  as 
Solomon's  heir,  the  other,  as  David's  son  ;  both  being  reconciknl 
with  the  genealogy  of  the  House  of  David  in  the  Old  Testament. 
We  can  scarcely  assure  the  reader  who  does  not  know  enough  of 
Hebrew  to  read  the  words,  so  as  to  distinguish  one  from  another, 
that  ho  will  thorongJdy  undcrstaiid  the  author  ;  yet,  even  in 
that  case,  we  conscientiously  recommond  it  to  all  who  are  willing 
to  Search  the  Scriptures' in  relation  to  a  topic  which  is  ordinarily 
passed  over  as  one  of  slight  value  and  impossible  to  comprehend. 
The  real  scholar,  whose  scholarship  extends  to  the  original 
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language  of  tlie  Old  as  well  as  of  the  'New  Testament — the 
latter  being  much  more  dependent  on  the  former  than  is  usually 
imagined — we  are  persuaded  will  find  here  a  truly  interesting 
investigation,  carried  on  with  judicious  freedom,  and  to  a  very 
satisfactory  issue. 

Dr.  TurnbulFs  '  Original  Translation  of  Paul's  Epistles'  belongs 
to  a  class  of  works  which  we  esteem  to  be  of  great  value.  Pro- 
perly regarding  these  letters  as  popular,  '  addressed  mostly  to 
congregations  of  the  people,'  he  regrets  the  practice  of  breaking 
them  up  into  fragments  for  '  theological  and  professional  pur- 
poses/ and  his  aim  is  'to  place  before  the  English  reader  the 
letters  of  the  apostle  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  form  as 
that  of  the  original  addressed  to  the  primitive  believers.  It  is  to 
put  the  English  reader  in  the  same  condition  as  the  Ephesian,  or 
the  Thessalonian,  or  the  Romrm,  or  the  Philippian,  who  certainly 
received  the  apostle's  letter  as  a  letter,  and  read  it,  as  a  letter 
ought  to  be  read,  throughout  and  continuously ;  not  a  sentence 
or  two  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  and  the  rest  after  the 
others  are  nearly  forgotten ;  so  as  to  miss  the  general  sense  and 
scope  of  the  letter,  and  to  lose  altogether  the  thread  of  the  com- 
position.' We  are  glad  to  learn  that  '  The  Evangelical  Penta- 
teuch,' consisting  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  is  in  a  course  of  preparation  on  a  similar  plan,  and  that 
there  is  some  prospect  of  having  the  remaining  Epistles  and  the 
Apocalypse  likewise  translated,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  version 
of  the  New  Testament.  If  such  an  undertaking  be  wisely  accom- 
phshed,  it  Vv  ill  be  as  precious  an  acquisition  to  the  English  people 
as  we  can  well  imagine.  It  is  not  the  least  valuable  of  the 
services  for  which  we  are  so  much  indebted  to  the  accurate  and 
beautifully  executed  work  of  Messrs.  Bagster. 

Besides  Dr.  Hengstenberg's  '  Exposition  of  the  Revelation  of 
John,' we  have  placed  on  our  list  those  of  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Gell,  Mr. 
Barnes,  and  Mr.  Macleod.  There  are  some  important  differences 
between  the  respective  views  of  these  expounders.  Hengstenberg 
regards  everything  in  the  book  as  'adapted  to  serve  as  the  means  of 
consolation  and  support  to  the  Church  in  the  conflict  which  she 
has  to  wage  with  Jteathenism  and  its  invisible  head,'  the  aim  of  the 
book  being  thoroughly  irractical.  He  divides  the  contents  into 
seven  groups — the  seven  Epistles — which  form  a  commentary  on 
the  appearance  of  the  Lord.  These  are  followed  by  two  groups — 
the  Seven  Seals — of  which  the  main  burden  is,  the  Church, 
harassed  by  the  persecutions  of  the  world,  having  the  image  of 
her  heavenly  King  placed  before  her  eyes,  as  He  visits  the  per- 
secuting world  with  bloodshed,  scarcity,  famine,  pestilence  ;  as 
Pie  brings  upon  it  the  most  alarming  circumstances,  makes  all 
forebode  the  entire  destruction  of  everything  that  concerns  it,  and 
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at  last  (c.  viii.)  subjects  it  to  the  annihilating  stroke  of  ruin. 
The  Seven  IVumj^^ets,  in  the  main  part  of  which  the  plague  of 
mir — the  most  frightful  of  God's  scourges — is  represented  under 
a  series  of  symbols,  as  that  by  which  God  continually,  during  the 
course  of  ages,  chastises  anew  the  heathenish  opposition  which  is 
made  to  His  kingdom.  The  episode  in  the  tenth  chapter,  to  the 
thirteenth  verse  of  the  eleventh,  exhibits  the  reaction  in  the 
Church  against  the  inevitable  tendency  to  apostatize,  and  the 
chastening  which  should  prepare  the  way  for  the  operations  of 
grace.  The  fourth  group  is  that  of  the  three  enemies  of  GocVs 
kingdom  (chap.  xii. — xiv.) — Satan,  the  beast  from  the  sea, 
denoting  the  God-opposing  worldly  power,  with  seven  horns, 
denoting  its  seven  phases  (in  chap.  xii.  18;  xiii.  10),  and  the 
beast  from  the  earth,  earthly,  physical,  demoniacal  wisdom,  in 
chap.  xiii.  11-18;  then  in  chap.  xiv.  believers,  assailed  by  these 
enemies,  leagued  together  in  close  fellowship,  have  consolation 
ministered  to  them  by  a  view  of  the  immovable  condition  of 
those  who  stand  in  the  grace  of  God,  as  well  as  of  the  judgments 
to  befal  their  enemies.  The  fifth  group  of  the  Seven  Vialb- 
imfolds  the  seven  plagues  which  during  the  course  of  centuries 
accomj)any  the  beast — the  ungodly  power  of  the  world  forming 
the  prelude  to  the  sixth  gi^oup.  The  sixth  group  represents 
the  destruction  of  the  three  enemies  of  God  s  kingdom — the 
beast  (five  of  whose  heads,  according  to  chap.  xvii.  10,  the 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Chaldean,  Medo-Persian,  and  Grecian  mo- 
narchies, had  fallen  before  the  prophet's  time)  is  to  be  overthrown 
in  its  sixth  head — the  monarchy  of  Rome,  to  be  followed  by  the 
victory  of  Christ  over  the  ten  kings  (who  had  been  the  instruments 
of  his  judgment  on  Rome) — the  seventh  head  of  the  beast  with 
ten  horns:  with  this  power  as  the  last  phase  of  the  heathen  world, 
the  beast  himself,  also,  the  state  of  heathendom,  perishes,  and 
-)vith  him  his  assistant,  the  beast  from  the  earth.  Chap.  xx.  1-6 
represents  how  the  third  enemy,  Satan,  is  rendered  for  a  time 
harmless,  and  how  there  breaks  upon  the  Churcli  a  reign  of  a 
thousand  years.  The  final  destruction  of  Satan  is  represented  in 
chap.  xx.  7-10.  After  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  three 
enemies,  there  still  follows  the  final  judgment  on  their  servants, 
coupled  with  the  removal  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  world, 
as  now  required  by  the  extirpation  of  sin,  in  chap.  xx.  11-15. 
The  seventh  group  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  main  portion  of 
the  book,  and  contains  the  descrijdion  of  the  Kew  Jerusalem, 
chap.  xxi.  1  ;  xxii.  5.  The  conclusion  of  the  book  in  chap,  xxii  G-21, 
which  corresponds  to  the  Ijcginning,  points  to  its  liigli  ini])ortance, 
and  once  more  brings  out  its  fundamental  truth.  Dr.  Hengsten- 
borg  judges  that  'we  have  the  thousand  years  now  behind  us,  and 
.stan(i  at  the  loosing  of  Satan  out  of  liis  prison  at  the  end  of  the 
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thousand  years,  and  his  going  forth  to  deceive  the  heathen  in  the 
four  qua-rters  of  the  earth,  and  gather  them  to  battle  ;  a  decision 
on  behalf  of  which,  as  opposed  to  the  traditional  and  current 
view,  he  argues  at  considerable  length,  and  with  great  learning 
and  sagacity. 

Barnes's  '  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Revelation'  are  admirably 
arranged,  and  his  views  appear  to  us  to  harmonize  with  those 
of  the  greater  part  of  protestant.  commentators.  He  regards 
the  seals  as  relating  to  the  events  of  the  Roman  empire  from 
the  death  of  Domitian  in  A.D.  96  to  the  invasion  by  the  Goths 
and  Huns  in  the  fourth  century;  the  first  four  trumpets  as 
relating  to  the  Western  empire,  till  the  final  conquest  of  Rome 
by  Odoacer,  A.D.  476-4?90  ;  the  fifth  trumpet  as  relating  to  the 
Saracens  ;  the  sixth  to  the  Turks ;  the  seventh  trumpet  to  the  final 
triumph  of  the  Church.  The  series  of  visions  in  chap.  xi.  19  to 
chap.  xii.  he  regards  as  fulfilled  in  the  internal  condition  of  the 
church;  the  two  ])easts  in  chap.  xiii.  are  the  Roman  civil  power 
and  the  Roman  ecclesiastical  power.  The  first  five  vials  represent 
the  French  revolution  and  its  consequences ;  the  sixth,  the  decline 
of  the  Turkish  power  and  its  consequences ;  the  seventh,  the 
complete  and  final  overthrow  of  the  papal  power.  He  looks  for 
the  millennium  as  future  and  spiritual. 

Mr.  G ell's  '  Interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse'  follows  mainly 
that  of  Mr.  Elliott's  '  Horae  Apocalyptise,'  but  with  several  minor 
differences.  The  outlines  of  the  book  are  treated  as  embracing 
four  series  of  prophecies  running  parallel  with  each  other,  thus  : — 


'to 

Series  I.  I         Series  II. 

The  destinies  of  the  |  The  saints  and  mar- 
Roman  Empire,  under  |  tyrs  of  Jesus,  under 
the  seals  and  the  trum-  |  the  symbol  of  the  two 
peta. — Chap.iv.  to  the  I  witnesses. — Chap. x.  11 
eud  of  chap.  x.  \  to  the  end  of  chap,  xi. 


Series  III. 
The  church  and  her 
enemies  in  the  holy 
woman  and  the  Avild 
beasts. — Chap.  xii.  to 
the  end  of  chap.  xvi. 


Series  IV. 
The  downfallof  those 
enemies  in  the  harlot 
and  the  great  wild 
beast. — Chap.  xvii.  to 
the  end  of  chap.  xix. 


He  differs  entirely  from  Mr.  Elliott  and  other  millenarians  in 
interpreting  the  twentieth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  in  a  spiritual, 
not  a  literal,  sense.  His  volumes  are  full  of  instruction  and 
interest.  Mr.  Scott's  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  differs 
from  all  the  others  in  the  main  points  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  establish.  They  are  briefly  expressed  by  himself  in  an  adver- 
tisement from  which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

'  They  are  these  : — that  the  principal  subject  of  the  Apocalypse  is 
the  Roman  empire,  and  Rome  the  capital  of  that  empire ;  that  a 
minute  prophecy  of  events,  times,  and  persons,  connected  either  with 
the  one  or  with  the  other  of  these,  is  there  given ;  that,  in  particular, 
the  abolition  of  the  empire  is  represented,  and  that  the  date  of  this 
occurrence  is  assumed  to  be  the  year  476,  when  the  emperors  of  Rome 
ceased;  further,  that  the  milleniiuil  period  following  tliefall  of  Rome 
corresponds  to  those  ten  centuries  of  tlie  reign  of  the  Church  known  as 
the  Middle  Ar/es ;  that  an  interval  of  forty  years  is  represented  as 
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separating  the  fall  of  Rome  and  the  beginning  of  the  church  empire ; 
that  the  latter,  therefore,  definitely  began  in  the  yeav  51G  and  ended 
with  the  year  1516 ;  that  its  overthrow  was,  in  fact,  tJie  immediate 
result  of  the  Beformafiou  in  pmiishment  for  the  sins  of  the  chm'ch 
during  the  thousand  years ;  that  her  position  from  the  year  1517  to 
the  present  da}'  is  analogous  to  the  captivity  of  Israel  in  Babylon  dm-ing 
the  seventy  years ;  hnally,  that  this  captivity  is  not  to  be  perpetual, 
but  that  a  complete  restoraiion  of  the  ch  urch  to  her  former  supremacy 
is  now  to  be  expected ;  and  that  this  is  to  be  brought  about  in  the 
midst,  and  by  the  agenc}'',  of  judgments  upon  the  temporal  kingdoms 
of  the  modern  world,  analogous  to  those  which  overv/helmed  the  empire 
of  Home  in  the  fifth  century,  and  so  opened  the  way  for  the  church 
empire  of  the  middle  ages.' 

The  reader  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  of  the  Reformation  -would  be  amazed  to  find  such  an  inter- 
pretation as  this  by  a  Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford,  who  lias  been  a 
Fellow  of  one  of  her  colleges,  if  the  deeply  papal  spirit  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  thttt  university  had  not  prepared  us  for 
anything  in  this  direction.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  we  do 
not  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Scott's  interpretation.  We  regard  it  as 
forced,  unnatural,  remarkably  su23erficial,  and  based  on  principles 
which  Ave  believe  to  be  entirely  contrary  to  those  w^hicb  are 
plainly  laid  down  in  Scripture  with  relation  to  the  Church. 

Mr.  Macleod's  handsome  volume  on  the  '  Cherubim  and  the 
Apocalypse,'  we  have  read  with  much  interest.  The  cherubim 
are  symbols,  not  of  angels,  but  of  the  whole  Church,  chiefly  the 
redeemed  in  heaven.  He  does  not  seem  successful  in  harmo- 
nizing this  explanation  with  all  the  references  to  the  cherubim 
in  Scripture.  His  interpretation  of  the  Apocaly]3se  differs  from 
all  those  which  are  noticed  in  our  foreo^oinof  observations.  His 
manner  is  neither  critical  nor  argumentative,  but  dogmatic. 
According  to  his  interpretation,  the  ivhite  horse  of  the  Jio'st  seal 
is  an  emblem  of  Christ  preaching  the  Gospel  by  his  apostles. 
The  black  horse,  Avhose  rider  has  a  yoke  in  his  hand,  denotes 
'  the  corruption  of  Christianity  and  the  jmpal  yoke.'  Death  on 
the  pale  horse  intimates  the  variety  of  the  methods  of  torturing 
and  slaying  God's  people.  The  fifth  seal  includes  the  pagan 
and  pai)al  persecutions.  Tlie  opening  of  the  sixth  seal  is  the  final 
retribution.  There  is  a  similar  want  of  distinctness  throughout 
the  volume,  and,  as  we  judge,  too  narrow  a  conception  of  the 
scheme  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  heartily  concur  in  many  of  the 
author's  practical  suggestions,  but  we  have  not  found  him  very 
helpful  in  the  study  of  the  Apocalypse,  chiefly  from  his  con- 
founding of  predictions  relating  to  the  empire  with  those  which 
relate  to  the  chunli  within  its  boundaries. 

])r.  Browns  volume  of  'Expository  Discourses  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians'  is  worthy  to  accompany  his  admirable  exposi- 
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tions  on  'Peter's  First  Epistle/  and  on  the  'Discourses  and 
Sayings  of  our  Saviour/  and  similar  productions  of  the  same  pen. 
We  can  scarcely  commend  it  too  strongly.  We  notice  it  here, 
not  with  the  intention  of  reviewing  it,  but  to  express  our  decided 
preference  for  the  method  of  pulpit  teaching  in  which  he  so 
greatly  excels.  We  do  not  say  that  the  truth  contained  in  short 
sentences  of  Scripture  should  never  be  made  the  basis  of  populai 
addresses ;  yet  we  are  sure  that  the  other  is  the  legitimate,  the 
ancient,  the  most  instructive  mode  of  pastoral  teaching.  It  ought 
to  strike  every  minister  of  religion  that,  as  he  is  not  to  discover 
truth  hitherto  unknown,  but  to  expound — bring  out  with  living 
autliority  and  power — the  truth  which  has  been  revealed,  he 
cannot  give  a  better  proof  of  his  reverence  for  that  truth  than  by 
drawing  it  directly  from  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  giving  to 
his  hearers  all  the  benefit  of  his  own  previous  studies  to  clear 
away  misconceptions,  to  explain  particular  phrases,  to  exhibit 
the  harmony  of  revealed  instruction,  and  to  give  the  Word  of 
God  its  due  place  as  the  oracle  of  all  Christian  teaching.  It 
would  be  a  much  more  laborious  thing  to  prepare  such  exposi- 
tions for  the  pulpit  than  to  lay  down  a  plan  for  extemporaneous 
utterance,  or  to  write  what  is  called  an  eloquent  discourse ;  and 
for  such  laborious  preparations  a  preacher  needs  much  antecedent 
training,  which  we  hope  our  colleges  will  look  after  even  more 
earnestly  than  after  fitting  their  students  for  taking  secular 
degrees.  But  he  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  have  the  trainingy 
and  to  apply  the  results  of  it  in  the  way  exemplified  by  Dr. 
Brown,  will  certainly  not  lose  his  reward  in  the  larger  satis- 
faction of  his  own  mind,  and  in  the  more  thorough  and  lasting 
usefulness  of  his  public  ministry.  The  skilful  expounding  of 
Scripture  is  an  art  not  to  be  acquired  at  once,  but  it  brings  with 
it  such  a  peculiar,  sacred,  and  growing  power,  that  it  is  worth  the 
most  persevering  efforts  of  any  man  to  attain  it.  Just  as  the 
best  scientific  teachers  are  they  who  most  fully  expound  Nature, 
so  they  who  most  fully  expound  Scrvptiire  are  the  best  religious 
teachers.  We  do  not  think  disparagingly  of  systematic  theo- 
logical teaching,  in  its  place ;  but  we  say,  let  us  have  plenty  of 
Scripture  intelligibly  and  earnestly  brought  before  us  in  its  exact 
meaning.  We  consider  Dr.  Brown's  Expositions  as  models ;  but 
we  would  have  every  man  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius  in 
his  method  and  in  the  manner  of  his  illustrations.  Most  of  the 
works  we  have  already  characterized  will  be  of  service  in  pro- 
viding or  suggesting  precious  sources  of  exegetical  learning, 
which,  to  a  beginner  especially,  will  probably  be  felt  to  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Knight's  '  Critical  Commentary  on  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Komans,'  commenced  while  the  author  was  incapacitated  for 
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public  duty  in  Canada,  and  since  enriched  by  the  study  of  ancient 
and  modern  annotators  during  a  residence  in  England,  will  be 
found  useful  to  the  critical  student. 

Mr.  Pridham  has  wi'itten  three  unpretending  little  books  on 
the  Epistles  to  the  Hebrews,  Romans,  and  Ephesians,  which  we 
cheerfully  commend  to  the  use  of  those  who  have  not  the  ability 
or  the  leisure  to  study  larger  commentaries,  only  mentioning  that 
he  has  views  with  which  we  do  not  agree,  which  will  be  under- 
stood as  belonging  to  what  is  called  the  millenarian  school, 
though  they  are  expressed  with  much  Christian  modesty. 

Dr.  Cumming's '  Sabbath  Readings'  are  excellent.  Mr.  Bouchier's 
'  Manna  in  the  House'  will  be  found  useful  in  family  reading,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  closet.  Mr.  Taylor's  '  Word-Pictures  from 
the  Bible'  are  designed  to  interest  the  young  in  the  Bible,  rather 
than  to  explain  the  contents.  We  regard  it  as  a  most  useful 
class-book,  and  a  suitable  present  for  the  young.  Mr.  Jukes's 
'  Characteristic  Differences  of  the  Four  Gospels'  is  a  pleasing 
illustration  of  an  ancient  idea,  that  each  of  the  evangelists  has 
one  prominent  idea  in  his  Gospel — Matthew  contemplating  our 
Lord  as  the  Son  of  Abraham, — Mark,  as  the  Servant  of  God, — 
Luke,  as  the  Son  of  Adam — John,  as  the  Son  of  God. 

Mr.  Moody's  '  Helps  and  Hints  for  Bible  Readers'  contains 
brief  comments  on  about  fifty  passages  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
Epistles,  some  of  which  are  generally  regarded  as  difficult.  The 
explanations  are  not  profound,  nor  always  satisfactory  ;  but  they 
are  simple,  pious,  devout,  and  practical. 

Some  of  the  works  we  have  examined,  though  not  formal 
expositions,  belong  to  the  same  department,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  intended  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson's  '  Spirit  of  the  Bible'  is  only  the  first  volume  of  a  work 
intended  to  include,  in  a  second,  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  not  orthodox,  but  bears  strong  marks  of 
belonging  to  the  Unitarian  school.  He  undervalues  the  apostolic 
ministry  as  the  real  exposition  of  the  facts  related  in  the  Gospels. 
He  says  some  smart  things  on  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the 
orthodox,  who,  we  hope,  are  at  least  good-tempered  enough  to 
profit  by  some  of  them."  He  remarks,  very  oddly,  that  when 
Paul  says  '  all  Scripture  is  insph'cd  of  God,'  he  does  not  mean 
that  the  vrritinc)  is  inspired,  though  it  is  of  ivrUings  only  that 
Paul  speaks.  He  quotes  with  approbation  Mr.  F.  Newman's 
'  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,'  and  Professor  Norton's  notes 
to  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  'The  Evidences  of  the 
Genuineness  of  the  Gospels.'  He  tak(!S  the  usual  superficial 
view  taken  by  Unitarians  of  the  demons  and  j)ossossions  recorded 
in  the  New  Tcjstament.  He  makes  a  great  fuss  about  the  want 
of  scientific  geology  in  Moses,  and  refers  to  the  special  pleading 
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of  Dr.  Buckland  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  while  he  makes  no 
reference  to  the  able  lectures  of  Dr.  Tje  Smith  on  that  subject. 
We  do  not  make  these  remarks  to  prejudice  our  readers  against 
the  book,  but  merely  to  point  out  what  we  deem  objectionable. 
In  many  respects  we  like  it  very  much  ;  notwithstanding  these 
objections,  we  are  disposed  to  speak  well  of  it.  We  are  some- 
times twitted  by  writers  of  Mr.  Higginson's  school  for  the  narrow- 
ness of  our  views  and  the  poverty  of  our  learning  ;  yet  here  is  a 
writer  who  suggests  that  the  requisite  aid  for  the  Pentateuch 
will  be  found  in  Geddess  Holy  Bible  and  WellhelovecV s  Holy 
Bible  ! 

Dr.  Stebbing's  '  Helps  to  the  Thoughtful  Reading  of  the  Four 
Gospels^  makes  no  display  of  learning  ;  but  with  all  its  simplicity, 
ease,  and  familiarity,  it  would  not  have  been  what  it  is  if  the 
author  had  not  known  much  more  than  he  has  occasion  to  say. 
He  gives  the  results  of  much  critical  reading  in  a  popular  form, 
which  render  his  '  Helps'  really  what  they  profess  to  be  in  the 
service  of  the  devout  reader. 

Mr.  Smith's  '  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Connexion  of  the 
Gospels'  is  worthy  of  the  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  solid  and  pre-eminently  satisfactory  illustration  of  '  The 
Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul.'  It  is  a  noble  specimen  of 
honest  criticism  by  an  independent  layman.  It  contains  the 
antidote  to  the  hollow  pretensions  of  some  German  writers,  and 
puts  to  shame  the  timidity  which,  under  the  semblance  of 
reverence  for  Scripture,  refuses  to  look  fairly  at  the  actual  con- 
dition of  those  writings.  The  work  is  deserving  of  a  careful 
examination.  We  can  only  state,  in  the  author's  own  words,  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  has  been  led  by  the  evidence  furnished 
in  the  Gospels  themselves,  and  by  other  ancient  writers,  respecting 
the  origin  and  connexion  of  the  Gospels — 

'  1st.  Several  of  the  apostles,  including  Matthew,  Peter,  and  John, 
eomnriitted  to  writing  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  our  Lord  and  his 
disciples  in  the  language  spoken  by  them,— i.  e.,  Syro-Chaldaic  or  Ara- 
maic, known  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  works  of  the  Fathers  as 
Hebrew. 

'  2nd.  When  tlie  apostles  were  driven  by  persecution  from  Judaea,  a 
history  of  the  life  of  our  Lord  was  drawn  up  from  the  original  Memoirs 
in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  by  the  Apostle  Matthew,  for  the  use  of  the 
Jewish  converts, — the  G-reek  being  the  same  as  the  Gospel  according 
to  Matthew. 

'  3rd.  St.  Luke  drew  up,  for  the  use  of  Theophilus,  a  new  life  of  our 
Lord,  founded  upon  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
Word,  including  the  Hebrew  Memoir  of  Peter  and  the  Greek  Gospel 
of  Matthew. 

'  4th.  After  Peter's  death  or  departure  from  Eome  (e'E,olov),  St.  Mark 
translated  the  Memoir  written  by  Peter  into  Greek. 
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'  5th.  John,  at  a  still  later  period,  composed  his  Gospel  from  his 
own  original  Memoirs,  omitting  much  that  was  already  narrated  by 
the  other  Evangelists,  for  reasons  assigned  by  himself,  (xxi.  25.) 

'  By  adopting  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Gospels  we  can  easily 
explain  the  phenomena  in  question.  I  do  not,  however,  propound  it  as 
a  probable  conjecture,  calculated  to  afford  an  explanation,  but  trust  I 
shall  be  able  to  substantiate  every  part  of  it  b^^  adequate  proof.'  (p.  xxy.) 

The  '  phenomena  in  question/  it  is  understood,  consists  in  the 
TUtture  of  the  agreements  between  the  several  independent 
writers  of  the  Gospels.  The  '  adequate  proof  which  Mr.  Smith 
promises  is  given  in  examples  from  modern  contemporary  his- 
torians and  in  a  minute  examination  of  the  Gospels  themselves, 
which  do  not  admit  of  abridgment.  The  objections  of  Dr. 
Lardner,  Mr.  Horne,  Bishop  Marsh,  Mr.  Alford,  Dr.  Davidson, 
and  Professor  Thiersch  to  the  notion  that  any  of  the  Evangelists 
made  use  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors  are  answered  : — the 
reader  must  judge  with  what  success  after  he  has  examined  the 
synopsis  of  the  parallel  passages  in  the  first  three  Gospels  and 
that  of  the  parallels  bet^veen  Matthew  and  Luke,  together  with 
the  appended  Critical  Notes.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
this  Dissertation  will,  sooner  or  later,  have  its  place  among 
standard  works  in  Biblical  literature. 

Dr.  Forbes's  'Symmetrical  Structure  of  Scripture'  is  an  ex- 
pansion of  Bishop  Lowth's  'Doctrine  of  Hebrew  Parallelism,' which 
Bishop  Jebb  applied  to  the  New  Testament,  and  which  was 
extended  by  the  Rev.  T.  Boys  to  whole  imragraphs,  as  well  as 
lines.  By  examples  selected  from  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  the 
Decalogue,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  numerous  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  Dr.  Forbes  has  illustrated  this  principle  in  a  very 
interesting  manner.  We  have  cautiously  tested  these  examples, 
and  others,  so  repeatedly,  that  we  can  very  cordially  recommend 
this  book  to  all  who  desire  to  be  'mighty  in  the  Scriptures.' 

Mr.  Maurice's  '  Unity  of  the  New  TestamcDt'  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  very  sensible  and  useful  book,  which  cannot  be  read  as  it 
deserves  without  some  results  which  we  consider  to  be  highly 
desira]  >lc.  Without  being  a  Commentary,  it  exhibits  the  purpose 
of  eacli  particular  Gospel  or  Epistle,  and  shows  that  they  all  have 
*  on(;  common  subject,  that  tlioy  refer  to  a  living  Person,  that  when 
considered  in  reference  to  Him  tliey  have  a  unity  which  we  can 
discover  by  no  collection  or  paragraphs.'  We  hope  the  writer 
will  be  spared  to  complete  his  design  of  another  series  on  the 
'  Apostle  John,'  and  on  the  '  History  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
the  Romish  Apostasy.'  Not  a  few  of  Mr.  Maurice's  peculiar 
opinions,  from  whicli  wc  dissent,  will,  of  course,  be  found  here 
and  there  ;  but  we  do  not  make  it  a  canon  of  criticism  to  con- 
demn all  the  books  we  read,  in  which  we  find  that  there  are 
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important  points  on  which  we  do  not  hold  all  the  opinions  of  the 
authors.  Having  given  our  readers  fair  notice  of  what  they  will 
occasionally  find  in  this  volume  which  we  do  not  agree  with,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  as  well  fitted  to  accomplish 
the  avowed  and  manifest  intention  of  the  accomplished  and 
amiable  writer. 

We  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  rich  accessions  which  we 
have  brought  before  them  to  the  valuable  helps  hitherto  engaged 
for  the  most  sacred,  delightful,  and  profitable  of  human  studies. 
We  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  there  is  such  an  accumula- 
tion of  Biblical  treasures.  It  is  itself  an  indication  of  an  improved 
healthy  tone  in  the  religious  mind  both  of  Germany  and  of 
Great  Britain.  We  hail  it  as  the  prelude  of  a  serene  and  bright 
future.  Happily,  there  is  a  middle  path  between  cold  iotelli- 
gence  and  ignorant  fervour  in  religion,  between  powerless 
rationalism  and  craven  superstition,  between  the  licentiousness 
mistaken  for  freedom  and  the  blindness  mistaken  for  reverence. 
Many  forms  of  evil  in  the  Church  have  melted  before  the 
advance  of  knowledge.  Many  more,  little  suspected  in  many 
quarters,  await  only  the  unity  produced, — not  by  laws,  and 
creeds,  and  forms,  nor  yet  by  the  abandonment  of  personal 
convictions,  but  by  the  right  understanding  of  the  Scr  iptures, 
and  a  common  feeling  of  warm  attachment  to  them,  awakened 
by  a  common  perception  of  their  meaning  and  their  grandeur — 
to  vanish  before  an  enlightened  and  earnest  Church  as  the 
palace  of  ice  in  the  Eastern  fable  disappeared  before  the  splendid 
fire  of  the  noontide  sun.  W e  will  not  dwell  upon  the  miserable 
lack  of  intelligence  among  Christians  on  Biblical  matters,  nor  on 
the  rarity  of  instructions  which  would  give  them  broader  views 
and  more  exact  information.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
prejudices  which  include  large  departments  of  human  opinions  on 
Scripture  doctrines  among  things  sacred,  while  it  would  look  on 
the  means  of  making  the  Bible  a  book  attractive  to  all  sorts  of 
persons  as  belonging  to  the  week-day  and  the  Bible-class  ;  but  by 
no  means  to  intrude  on  the  Sabbath  and  the  Pulpit.  These 
Bible-classes,  if  wisely  conducted,  will  set  all  that  right  in  time  ; 
at  present,  there  is  a  practical  confession,  on  the  part  of  great 
numbers  of  ministers  in  all  churches,  that  the  old  economy  of 
pulpit  performances  has  passed  away,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  approbation  of  the  people.  Hence,  we  have  lectures  instead 
of  sermons,  events  instead  of  texts,  histories  instead  of  doctrines, 
themes  which  are  popular  with  the  many  instead  of  the  narrow 
range  of  topics  cherished  by  the  few. 

The  people  go  to  hear  this  novel  manner  of  teaching  v/herever 
it  is  found,  and  it  is  in  course  of  being  found  everywhere.  We 
cannot  say  that  this  is  the  best  state  of  things,  though  it  is,  beyond 
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all  doubt,  greatly  better  than  other  states  of  things  which  we 
have  witnessed.  When  we  have  a  ministry  '  thoroughly  furnished' 
pervading  the  land,  we  hope  to  see  something  better  still.  Men 
will  learn  from  books,  and  from  lectures  in  other  places,  enough 
of  those  matters  which  at  present  gain  so  much  attention  in 
not  a  few  pulpits,  and  a  more  wholesome  tone  of  intellect  will 
be  produced  by  a  more  luminous,  masculine,  and  masterful 
dealing  with  all  the  questions  that  concern  the  Scriptures.  We 
shall  look  upon  such  a  consummation  as  one  of  the  most  blessed 
revolutions  in  the  history  of  the  Church — the  natural  outcome  of 
the  grand  forces  which  have  been  struggling,  with  more  or  less 
success,  against  wearing-out  superstitions  during  the  last  three 
centuries  of  European  life.  It  will  be  the  reign  of  good  sense 
in  sacred  as  well  as  secular  things.  It  will,  to  a  large  extent, 
substitute  common  agreement,  based  on  knowledge,  for  contro- 
versies generated  by  incertitude.  It  will  repress  extravagance 
by  dignified  wisdom.  It  will  guide  nascent  spirits  away  from 
the  paths  which  lead  to  heresy.  It  will  remove  all  but  the  moral 
causes  of  infidelity.  It  will  supplant  the  skeletons  of  orthodoxy 
by  the  living  forms  of  breathing,  speaking,  and  working  truth. 
We  should  be  greatly  misunderstood  by  any  one  who  could 
imagine  that  we  look  for  such  a  consummation  to  merely  verbal 
studies  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures.  These  are  valuable  as 
directions  to  the  devout,  and  as  furnishing  materials  for  what 
we  may  represent  as  the  higher  departments  of  theological  teach- 
ing. Without  lively  religious  emotion,  and  without  profound 
and  comprehensive  religious  thouglitfulness,  there  will  be  little 
taste  of  the  right  kind  for  free  Biblical  teaching  on  a  large  scale. 
One  fruit  of  such  teaching,  we  are  confident,  will  be  a  more  real 
practical  reliance  on  those  ineffable  illuminations  from  on  high 
which  come  not  through  human  ministrations  ;  and  not  less  con- 
fident are  we  that  another  fruit  will  be  the  loving  self-sacrifice 
without  which  the  Church  cannot  be  one,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
bear  a  full  and  unanswerable  testnnony  for  the  Saviour  to  the 
world.  We  are  looking  for  the  time  when  the  noblest  examples 
we  have  had  of  Christian  excellence  will  be  transcended  by  the 
ordinary  style  of  Christians,  as  the  stars  that  owe  their  solitary 
In'illiance  to  the  surrounding  darkness  are  absorbed  in  the  light 
that  fills  the  whole  field  of  vision. 
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PaeliAjVIENT  has  met,  and  our  friends  in  the  House  must  soon 
be  maturing  their  plans  for  the  session.  Dissenters  now  occupy 
an  advanced  position,  bringing  with  it  duties  and  modes  of 
action  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  strangers.  We  are  a 
party  in  the  House.  What  was  once  reproached  as  political 
dissent  is  now  acknowledged  as  dissenting  politics.  We  wish, 
with  a  view  to  this  new  position,  to  make  some  general  obser- 
vations of  a  practical  kind,  which  may  help  in  maturing  our 
policy.  A  policy  of  some  kind  it  is  clear  we  must  have.  To 
show  this  we  need  only  address  ourselves  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  may  be  inclined  to  think  enough  has  been  done  for  the 
present,  and  to  counsel  the  advisableness  of  '  letting  well  alone.' 
We  are  assured  of  their  cordial  concurrence  in  asserting  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  go  back.  They  will  not  give  up  anything. 
They  are  as  desirous  as  any  to  maintain  a  position  in  the  House  and 
before  the  country,  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  stop  any  counter- 
movement  against  the  voluntary  principle  as  it  now  stands  reco- 
gnised. Having  for  the  first  time,  at  the  last  general  election, placed 
a  body  of  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  bulk  of  those 
members  are  not  to  be  turned  out  again  at  the  next.  Being- 
intended  to  remain  there,  they  are  to  be  upholden  in  the  posi- 
tion and  the  weight  they  have  won  for  themselves.  Assuming 
that  they  are  not,  during  this  session,  or  the  next,  or  the  next 
after,  to  make  a  single  movement  in  advance,  they  are  to  be 
ready,  and  they  are  to  be  understood  to  be  ready,  at  all  times  to 
hold  their  own. 

Now  vje  wish  for  more;  but  we  frankly  avow  that,  if  while  the 
war  lasts  we  can  accomplish  so  much  as  is  here  indicated,  and 
really  hold  our  own,  we  shall  certainly  not  feel  dissatisfied.  We 
are,  at  all  events,  clear  that  if  the  advantages  which  all  of  us 
desire  to  contend  for  at  the  proper  time  are  to  be  really  won,  all 
that  we  are  now  anxious  about  must  be  attended  to  on  the  mere 
principle  of  self-defence.  We  cannot  lay  down  our  arms.  A 
session  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  no  more  pass  without 
the  constant  need  of  protecting  our  position  than  without  the 
army  and  navy  estimates.  The  prestige  of  the  last  session 
rests  with  us,  but  our  attacks  and  our  successes  have  all  been 
made  and  won  in  self-defence.  In  a  former  article  on  this 
subject*  we  limited  ourselves  to  showing  that  the  Cabinet  were 


*  The  Coalition  Goveninient  and  the  Dissenters.    May,  1851. 
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not  our  friends.  Add  to  this  the  consideration  of  the  numerous 
interests  all  intent  on  pushing  their  claims  in  the  teeth  of  our 
very  principle,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  inevitably,  and  on  all 
sides,  we  are  exposed  to  active  hostility.  The  Oxford  bill,  for 
instance,  as  at  first  brought  on,  ignored  our  existence.  A 
hundred  members  memorialized  Lord  John  Russell,  and  were 
told  they  must  act  for  themselves.  The  Dissenters  then  took 
action.  Their  first  step  was  to  ask  the  House  to  recognise  their 
interest  in  Oxford,  by  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee; 
and  upon  this  also  being  refused,  they  then  undoubtedly  girded 
up  their  loins,  and  took  bodily  possession.  Every  one  now 
acknowledges  that,  if  the  bill  had  become  law  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  was  first  introduced  (how  extraordinary  it  now  seems 
that  such  a  proposal  should,  in  sober  faith,  have  been  made 
to  usl),  dissent  would  have  received  a  positive  injury.  The  bill 
Avas  an  attack  on  dissent,  and  would,  by  a  side  wind,  and  without 
a  blow  struck,  have  deprived  us  of  all  the  advantages  gained 
at  so  much  cost  in  1835. 

Take  again  the  case  of  church-rates.  Practically  speaking, 
church-rates  are  abolished  in  the  north,  and  are  being  abolished 
in  the  south.  The  only  course  novr  open  is  to  abolish  them  alto- 
gether, and  if  any  substitute  is  necessary,  it  must  be  derived  from 
an  improved  management  of  church  property.  On  both  points  we 
Avere  assailed.  Lord  Blandford  insisted,  in  spite  of  urgent  remon- 
strances, in  retaining  in  his  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Estates  Bill 
a  clause — wholly  unnecessary  to  its  professed  object — precluding 
the  proposed  application  of  the  improved  revenues.  Mr.  Packers 
Church-rate  Extension  and  Perpetuation  Bill  was  slurred  over 
at  the  time,  but  it  is  now  reproduced  with  worse  features,  and, 
as  is  understood,  under  high  sanction,  in  the  '  Edinburgh 
Ecview.'  Church-rates  are  to  be  henceforth  exacted  all  over 
the  kingdom;  Dissenters  are  to  be  ticketed  and  turned  out  of 
vestry;  the  old  common-law  rights  of  the  vestry  itself  are  to  be 
abolished,  and  the  whole  power  lodged  with  a  church  surveyor 
and  a  county  magistracy.  Is  it  not  time  to  bestir  ourselves  ? 
Sir  W.  Clay's  bill  was  lost  last  session  by  an  unwonted  combina- 
tion of  faint-heartcdness  and  treachery.  For  tlic  sake  of  one 
clause  only  let  it  not  be  so  lost  again ; — '  From  and  after  the 
date  of  the  passing  of  this  act,  no  church-rate  shall  be  made  or 
levied  in  any  parish  in  England  or  Wales.' 

Such  questions,  again,  as  Maynooth,  the  Irish  llegium  Donum 
and  Belfast  Professorships,  Church  Removal  and  Burial  Board 
Bills,  Ecclesiastical  Commissions,  Church  Building  Acts,  Aus- 
tialian  Constitutions,  and  as  many  more  twice  counted,  are 
not  merely  in  their  principle,  but  in  their  form  of  presentment,  a 
jjorpetual  guerilla  war.    They  never  come  in  a  sliape  in  which 
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we  can  stand  neutral.  We  must  in  every  case  either  assert  or 
abandon  our  principles;  under  penalty,  if  we  are  once  caught 
napping,  of  establishing  a  'precedent/  to  which  the  House  is 
never  more  mlling  to  allow  the  appeal  than  when  Voluntaries 
have  established  it  against  themselves.  The  Maynooth  grant, 
for  instance,  is  defended  as  a  compact :  settled,  we  are  told,  by 
act  of  parliament.  If  it  be,  it  is  settled  all  one  way,  for  last 
session  it  was  only  Mr.  Spooner's  vigilance  that  defeated  an 
additional  estimate.  The  Irish  Reo^ium  Donum  ag^ain  is  not,  like 
the  defunct  English  grant,  a  fixed  sum  of  a  few  hundreds :  it 
has  begged  itself  up  from  i^l200  to  o£'38,000,  and  is  still  asking 
for  more.  The  vote  of  the  House  is  taken  every  year  upon  this 
question  of  increase.  We  must  either  accede  to  or  refuse  it : 
and  unless  we  refuse  it,  we  are  ourselves  active  parties  to  carrying 
the  principle  of  the  grant  farther  than  it  has  yet  been  pushed. 
And  this  is  not  all.  The  estimate  has  long  been  suspected.  It 
is  now  known  to  be  tainted  with  fraud.  At  least  £5000  a-year 
of  the  ^38,000  is  obtained  without  even  the  pretence  of  fulfilling 
the  conditions.  To  the  extent  of  4,000  a-year,  the  fulfilment 
alleged  would  be  set  down  by  common-sense  people  as  sheer 
evasion.  There  is  no  evidence  to  satisfy  men  of  business  that 
the  conditions  are  in  any  case  fulfilled,  except  for  the  single  year 
in  which  the  grant  is  first  made  to  a  new  congregation — the 
congregation  itself  perhaps  being  only  formed  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  it.  Can  Voluntaries  without  impeachment  acquiesce 
in  a  grant  at  which  honest  men  must  feel  their  ears  tingle  ? 

And  so  of  the  rest.  We  might  exceed  our  limits  on  this  point 
alone.  There  is  enough  to  do,  even  if  we  do  not  look  to  advanc- 
ing a  step.  There  needs  all  through  the  session,  from  the  first 
day  to  the  last,  an  unfailing  watch  on  the  part  of  all  our  dis- 
senting members  merely  to  hold  our  own. 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  this  watch  is  maintained.  We 
believe  there  is  now  no  offensive  movement  which  can  avoid  an 
encounter  with  a  perfectly  well-informed  opposition.  Our  friends' 
in  the  House  are  united,  vigilant,  and  active  ;  and  in  addition  to 
their  own  numbers,  they  have  begun  to  command  the  support  of 
a  still  larger  body  not  belonging  to  their  ranks.  Last  May,  we 
reckoned  them  at  from  80  to  100.  They  now  form  altogether 
a  party  numbering  not  less  ordinarily  than  a  third  of  the  House, 
and  in  pitched  battles  they  have  counted  more. 

Now,  how  is  this  position  to  be  made  secure  ?  On  this  point 
we  confess  to  no  small  surprise  at  the  currency  of  notions  which 
we  should  have  supposed  impossible,  even  among  the  most  un- 
inquiring.  We  have  heard  the  events  of  the  late  session  attri- 
buted by  intelHgent  men  simply  to  the  2^r ogress  of  liberal 
opinion,  and  have  seen  the  facts  regarded  as  so  clearly  speaking 
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for  themselves  to  this  effect,  that  any  appearance  of  doubt  upon 
it  is  put  down  to  cynicism.  As  lue  hnoiv  that  our  successes  were 
brought  about  by  very  different  causes,  and  that  there  would  be 
nothing  so  sure  to  undo  all  that  we  have  done  as  a  reliance  only 
on  the  progress  of  liberal  opinion,  w^e  are  anxious  to  do  our  best 
to  correct  the  error. 

To  suppose  that  the  dissenting  members  in  the  House  can 
maintain  their  ground  there,  unbacked  from  without,  is  an 
imagination  which  a  single  week  in  the  lobby  would  be  enough 
to  dissipate.  Consider  what  they  have  to  do.  To  have  weight 
in  the  House,  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  not  only  know  all 
that  is  going  on,  but  they  must  exercise  a  judgment  very  dis- 
tinctly independent  of  the  government  '  tellers'  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  in  respect  of  it.  The  bills,  reports,  petitions,  notices, 
whips,  &c.  &c.,  which  every  morning  lays  upon  their  breakfast- 
table  in  a  profusion  as  inexhaustible  and  various  as  are  the  con- 
diments of  the  meal  itself,  must  be  to  them  matters  of  actual 
information.  Either  by  themselves,  or  by  others  for  them,  the 
facts  must  be  got  at  and  made  ready  for  use,  as  required  from 
day  to  day.  As  to  doing  it  themselves,  or  among  themselves, 
the  thing  is  simply  out  of  the  question.  We  should  judge  that 
if  all  the  658  members  were  to  resolve  themselves  into  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  small  committees,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
scientiously analyzing  the  pith  of  all  the  printed  communica- 
tions received  daily  by  every  one  of  them,  they — well,  they 
might  do  something  for  the  delectation  of  posterity.  The  task 
is  hopeless.  Members  of  parliament,  like  other  men  of  business, 
read  only  what  they  are  obliged ;  and  they  are  obliged  to 
read  nothing  which  is  not  brought  specially  under  their  notice. 
All  the  rest,  and  too  much  of  that,  goes  into  the  waste-paper 
basket.  To  insure  one  vote  from  one  member  on  one  question, 
may  well  involve  a  week's  time  and  a  month's  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  any  who  will  try.  And  if  this  be  so,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
our  task  is  something  infinitely  more  serious.  It  is  difticult  to 
estimate  it  on  any  calculation  of  proportions  with  the  case  we  are 
supposing.  In  that  case,  there  need  not  be  unusual,  or  even 
usual  difficulties.  The  claim  may  be  just  and  simple ;  the 
member  honest,  intelligent,  and  active;  no  party  engagements 
may  interfere;  and  there  shall  still  be  tlie  labour  and  anxiety  we 
have  suggested  in  securing  his  actual  vote.  What,  then,  must  it 
be  to  gain  and  keep  the  votes  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
members,  not  on  one  question  only,  but,  as  the  result  has  shown, 
on  half  the  divisions  of  a  session — questions  of  every  shade  of 
importance,  and  arising  under  every  possible  contingency  as  to 
previous  announcement  — the  members  thus  kept  together  being 
all,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent,  practically  reliable,  but  having 
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no  sort  of  community  in  their  grounds  of  action,  and  each  one  of 
them,  moreover,  daily  subject  to  the  delicately  shaded  influences 
of  an  acknowledged  master  of  the  art,  in  whose  very  touch  there 
seems  to  lurk  fascination  ?  Will  it  not  be  said,  that  to  secure  from 
such  a  body  an  undeviating  support  to  an  advanced  policy  of  mere 
principle,  and  to  win  for  it,  by  their  instrumentaUty,  a  signal 
success,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  avowed 
wishes  of  the  majority  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  demands  an 
organization  powerful  in  the  united  support  of  all  the  leading 
minds  in  the  metropolis  and  the  provinces.  We  do  not  under- 
stand that  the  Liberation  of  Religion  Society  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  received  support  quite  of  this  character,  but  the 
work  we  have  described  is  pretty  much  what  it  actually  did  last 
session. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  for  us  adequately  to  possess  our 
leaders  of  our  grounds  for  this  assertion,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
here  detail  the  entire  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  late  session. 
We  will,  however,  do  the  best  of  which  our  limits  allow.    In  the 
first  place,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  bills,  notices,  and 
general  parliamentary  papers  of  which  we  have  spoken  are  not 
(so  far,  at  least,  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  concerned)  confined 
to  members,  but  are  obtainable  at  a  small  cost  by  any  who  choose 
to  apply  for  them.    All  public  bodies,  therefore,  have  the  means 
of  knowing  day  by  day  and  week  by  week  all  that  is  going 
forward  in  the  legislature,  and  their  power  to  affect  the  result 
depends  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  avail  themselves 
of  this  knowledge.    It  may  be  of  no  more  worth  to  them  than, 
we  have  seen,  it  is  to  any  unassisted  member  of  parliament : 
skilfully  used,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  body  in  possession  of  inde- 
pendent force,  it  is  a  power  by  which  any  result  may  be  obtained. 
To  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  be  personally  conversant 
with  these  matters,  it  may  be  of  use  to  explain  that  the  notice- 
papers  (which  are  the  most  important)  consist  of  two  sets,  one 
of  which  is  issued  daily,  and  the  other  every  Saturday.  The 
first  informs  the  members  and  the  public  of  all  that  has  been 
done  in  the  House  on  the  day  preceding,  and  all  that  is  down  in 
the  order-book  for  the  day  on  which  it  is  laid  on  his  breakfast- 
table.    It  usually  extends  to  a  printed  sheet  (or  perhaps  two) 
of  foolscap,  and  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  its  contents  is 
consequently  the  work  of  a  few  minutes.    The  weekly  notice  is 
considerably  more  voluminous ;  and  is  in  fact  not  to  be  fully 
understood  without  knowledge  from  other  sources  of  the  business 
to  which  it  relates.    It  gives  notice  of  every  question,  motion, 
bill,  or  amendment  to  be  put  or  proposed  by  any  member  during 
the  ensuing  week.    It  states  them  simply  in  the  terms  in  which 
they  appear  on  the  notice-paper,  leaving  the  members  to  obtain 
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any  necessary  explanation  from  their  own  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

Assuming,  now,  that  these  sources  of  information  have  been 
turned  to  the  best  account  by  the  Liberation  Society,  its  next 
point  is  to  act  upon  them  with  the  most  effect.  Among  other 
things  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  we  named  the  *whip.' 
This  is  a  somewhat  inexplicable,  yet  very  well  understood  and 
effective  instrument.  It  is  a  document  signed  by  nobody, 
emanating  from  nowhere,  and  relating  to  nothing.  It  conveys 
no  hint  of  what  is  to  take  place,  but  by  some  species  of  free- 
masonry which  we  have  never  entirely  apprehended,  it  leads  the 
members  addressed  to  find  themselves  at  the  right  moment  in 
the  Government  or  Opposition  division  lobby,  as  the  case  may  be. 
It  is  known  by  them  that  the  whip  must  have  the  sanction  of 
the  party-leader;  and  though  in  many  cases  it  is  probably  not 
known  till  afterwards  what  it  is  all  about,  this  suffices.  When 
the  Liberation  Society  began  its  parliamentary  operations,  the 
Dissenting  M.P.'s  Avere  so  far  from  having  a  leader,  that  they 
could  hardly  be  called  a  party.  There  was  nothing  for  it, 
therefore,  but  for  the  Society  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  some 
influential  members — establish  a  whip  of  its  own.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  piece  of  impertinence,  to  be  sure.  On  par- 
ticular questions  it  is  not  uncommon — instances  of  it  happen 
ever}^  session — for  parties  interested  to  send  round  circulars  to 
members  on  whom  they  think  they  may  rely,  setting  forth  in 
eloquent  indignation  the  wrongs  they  suffer,  and  humbly  asking 
assistance  in  the  emergency.  This  was  all  very  well ;  but  for  a 
party  out  of  doors  to  practice  the  thing  systematically,  and  in  a 
form  betraying  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  usages  of  the  House 
and  the  habits  of  members  individually,  and  while  perfectly 
respectful,  not  betraying  any  consciousness  at  all  that  they  were 
asking  a  very  great  favour,  was  something  quite  unknown  to 
any  theory  of  the  Constitution. 

But  the  thing  took.  Our  Dissenting  friends  were  well  pleased 
to  find  themselves  gathering  together  in  the  House  and  in 
the  lobby  witli  a  regularity  to  wliich  they  had  been  strangers. 
Church  members,  who  had  never  understood  Anti-State- 
Churchism  in  the  abstract,  were  not  displeased  to  find  them- 
selves doing  the  same  thing.  Thorough  men  of  business,  having 
no  particular  love  for  us,  perhaps,  neverthless  saw  what  was 
coming,  and  prepared  themselves,  out  of  respect  sometimes  for 
Dissenting  constituencies,  for  this  new  clement  in  party  tactics. 
But  there  were  other  members  who  viewed  it  with  sore  discom- 
posure. Not  a  f(!W  government  subordinjites  were  driven  by  it 
to  make  an  election  l)ctween  their  superiors  and  tlieir  constituents, 
for  whicli  they  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  account,  better  or  worse. 
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as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  next  general  election.  There  are  also 
about  100  members, — rather  above  that  number,  we  thmk,  than 
otherwise, — who  up  to  last  session  had  best  suited  their  inclina- 
tions or  convenience  by  not  voting  on  ecclesiastical  questions. 
Besides  all  these,  there  is  a  class  of  members,  not  very  numerous 
and  not  very  influential,  but  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  this  enumeration  :  they  are  in  general  of  high 
blood  and  breeding,  and  they  discharge  with  fidelity  a  task 
which  they  do  not  desire.  They  do  not  like  the  House  nor 
the  requirements  of  party.  They  have  always  regarded  both 
with  those  feelings  of  aversion  naturally  due  to  wha^t  '  Punch' 
appropriately  designates  on  their  behalf  as  a  '  horwid  baw,' 
and  have  only  allowed  themselves  to  be  elected  on  an  under- 
standing with  '  Haytaw'  that  they  were  never  to  be  summoned 
until  the  government  were  driven  to  contemplate  a  dissolu- 
tion. They  had  '  got  in'  more  or  less  easily,  and  having  got  in, 
they  had  done  their  duty,  and  it  would  be  a  most  unprincipled 
thing  to  call  upon  them  for  anything  more.  It  would :  but  there 
was  one  body  of  some  slight  importance  who  were  not  parties  to 
•the  compact.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  Liberation  '  whips' 
were  getting  into  full  play,  the  constituents  of  these  and  of  many 
other  honourable  gentlemen  were  infected  apparently  with  quite 
new  notions  of  their  relations  with  their  representative.  To  say 
nothing  of  petitions,  every  post  brought  all  sorts  of  hints,  queries, 
suggestions,  and  sometimes  positively  information  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  House.  It  was  of  no  use  not  to  notice  these 
communications:  they  were  too  business-like,  and  the  writers  too 
influential.  The  only  thing  was  to  put  them  off  with  sympa- 
thetic replies  and  contingent  promises.  In  a  general  way  this  is 
successful,  as  gentlemen  who  will  resort  to  these  evasions  are 
their  own  prophets,  and  can  regulate  their  own  contingencies. 
In  this  case  it  failed  utterly.  The  members  thus  acting  found 
themselves  receiving  in  reply  cordial  thanks  for  their  sympathy, 
and  full  information  as  to  the  contingencies  they  had  suggested. 

The  result  was,  that  even  on  Sir  W.  Clay's  second  division, 
two  out  of  three  of  the  government  '  tellers'  sat  still,  absolutely 
checkmated,  on  the  Treasury  bench  ;  and  but  for  the  obstinate 
disbelief  of  some  of  our  friends  in  the  possibility  of  so  daring  a 
policy  succeeding,  a  Church  Rate  Abolition  bill  would  not  only 
have  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  would  have  been  carried  through  a  second  reading. 
The  absent  Anti-Church-rate  votes  were  about  twice  the  number 
of  the  government  majority.  On  Mr.  Hey  wood's  clauses  the 
eflect  was  still  more  marked :  Forty  Conservative  members, 
following  Lord  Stanley  into  the  Dissenters'  lobby,  neutralized 
the  whole  force  of  the  cabinet  and  its  immediate  satellites,  and 
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found  themselves  only  adding  to  a  majority  already  larger  than 
their  own  contingent.  We  were  not  present  when  the  numbers 
were  declared.  The  scene  is  described  to  us  as  having  rivalled 
the  most  exciting  moments  of  the  Reform  bill  era.  Even  Lord 
John  Russell's  '  pluck'  gave  way.  The  Dissenters  had  passed  at 
a  bound  the  point  reached  in  1815,  and  were  now  to  share  in 
the  actual  government  as  well  as  in  the  titular  honours  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  At  this  crisis  Mr.  Walpole  rendered  a 
service  to  his  party,  which  may  well  cover  a  larger  multitude  of 
deficiencies  than  its  exigencies  have  ever  attributed  to  his  official 
career.  For  the  moment  he  recovered  the  position.  It  was 
instantly  disputed  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  a  postponed  discussion 
allowed  of  negotiations  being  initiated  by  friends  of  the  w^hig 
chiefs.  It  was  too  late  now  for  the  grace  of  concession ;  and  the 
cabinet,  at  length  reduced  to  accept  Mr.  Heywood's  terms,  taken 
avowedly  as  a  first  instalment,  were  only  too  glad  to  hurry  the 
measure  through  the  Lords,  while  a  bill  which  did  no  more  was 
still  possible. 

It  is  no  breach  of  confidence  to  speak  now  of  the  first  meetings 
of  a  few  members  of  Parliament  and  others,  at  which  the  course- 
to  be  taken  respecting  the  Oxford  bill  was  discussed.  It  was 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  to  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  by  with- 
out some  distinct  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters  was 
impossible,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  self-respect.  But  the  opinion 
was  also  equally  clear,  that  no  actual  advantage  could  result. 
'  It  will  be  done,'  said  a  member,  who  we  trust  will  live  to  dis- 
prove more  than  this  prophesy, — '  it  will  be  done  some  time  or 
other,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that :  but  you  and  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  it.'  Fifty  or  sixty  petitions,  it  was  said,  not  numerously 
signed,  but  having  a  few  names  of  known  respectability,  would 
answer  all  purposes.  No  great  hope  was  entertained  of  obtain- 
ing so  many,  but  it  was  thought  likely  to  have  a  good  effect 
upon  the  House  if  tliey  could  be  had.  It  would  make  the  move- 
ment quite  respectable,  and  give  a  position  to  be  used  at  some 
future  time.  We  believe  we  run  no  risk  of  contradiction  in 
saying,  that  it  is  due  entirely  to  the  courage  of  the  Liberation 
Society,  in  resolving  to  conduct  the  movement  on  its  own  respon- 
sibiUty,  on  the  principle  of  going  in  to  win,  tliat  we  are  not  now 
sitting  down  contented  with  no  better  result.  Within  a  fortnight 
about  4000  circulars,  containing  forms  of  petition  and  the 
members'  Memorial  to  Lord  John  Russell,  had  been  forwarded 
to  nearly  every  Baptist,  Independent,  and  Unitarian  minister 
in  England  and  Wales.  Communications  were  at  the  same 
time  opened  with  the  Congn^gational  and  Baptist  Unions, 
a  stream  of  private  hitters  was  poured  continuously  into 
every  borough  and  leading  county  town  where  any  influential 
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liberal  (Dissenter  or  Churchman)  could  be  found  likely  to  get 
up  petitions,  write  to  representatives,  or  influence  the  local  press. 
'  Dod's  Facts'  were  brought  to  bear,  revised  by  '  Mann's  Statistics/ 
We  should  say  that  there  was  probably  no  locality  at  all  avail- 
able, in  which  a  batch  of  Dissenters  were  not  informed  of  and 
induced  to  use  some  precise  mode  of  attack  which  they  had 
specially  in  their  power.  The  effect  was  a  surprise  upon  the 
House,  and  led  soon  to  an  improved  policy.  Mr.  Heywood,  in 
concurrence  with  our  friends,  but  against  the  strenuous  opposi- 
tion of  some  aristocratic  whigs,  restored  his  abandoned  notice  of 
a  motion  to  refer  the  bill  to  a  select  committee ;  avowedly  to 
supply  the  omission  of  the  first  inquiry,  by  bringing  forward  the 
claims  of  the  Dissenters.  The  motion  was  lost,  as  was  expected, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  alarm  which  it  created  among 
all  members  who  had  dissenting  constituents  contributed  power- 
fully to  the  eventual  majority. 

Now  this  must  be  kept  up.  If  it  be  not,  church-rates  will  be 
extended  and  perpetuated,  the  abolition  of  Maynooth  will  only 
give  new  strength  to  a  false  principle,  Irish  presbyterianism  will 
continue  its  fraudulent  receipt  of  the  public  money,  and  the 
Australian  colonies  will  have  thrust  upon  them  an  establish- 
ment. These  are  the  aggressions  of  which  we  are  forewarned,  and 
against  which  we  shall  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  defend  our- 
selves. We  are  fully  alive  to  the  claims  upon  our  gratitude  on 
the  part  of  other  bodies,  when  we  state  our  conviction  that  the 
means  of  success  are  to  be  sought  for  in  strengthening  as  much 
as  possible  the  hands  of  the  Liberation  of  Religion  Society.  All 
other  organizations  are  either  formed  upon  a  basis  not  admitting 
of  universal  co-operation,  or  are  restricted  to  objects  insufficient 
for  our  purpose.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  all 
work  in  their  several  sjDheres  concurrently  with,  while  indepen- 
dently of,  this  Society.  They  can  neither  take  its  ground,  nor  it 
theirs.  The  common  cause  of  all  will  be  promoted  :  the  special 
objects  of  each  will  in  no  wise  be  retarded. 

The  Society  is  much  better  supported  than  formerly.  It  is 
reaping  the  reward  of  success  achieved,  and  of  an  evident  desire 
to  meet  all  fair  objections  to  its  constitution  or  plans  of  operation, 
in  a  large  extent  of  new  ground  broken  up,  and  in  some  adhesions 
which  were  rather  hoped  than  looked  for.  It  has  made  way  in 
the  House  by  the  evidence  of  its  hold  on  the  country,  and  it  has 
gained  faster  hold  on  the  country  by  the  way  which  it  has  made 
in  the  House.  We  would  willingly  accept  the  judgment  of  the 
first  M.P.  of  any  knowledge  of  affairs  who  might  be  asked  it,  as 
to  the  respect  which  it  has  won  on  all  sides  for  its  efficiency  in 
doing  the  work  it  purposes,  and  its  skill  in  proposing  the  work 
to  be  done.  Thus  far,  indeed,  we  should  say  that  it  has  reversed 
N.  s. — VOL.  IX.  I 
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its  old  position,  and  has  become  stronger  in  the  House  than  in 
the  country.  Members  are  sensitively  alive  to  the  possible  powers 
of  any  organization  in  active  service.  They  are  conscious  that 
the  apparent  results,  in  the  action,  for  instance,  of  their  consti- 
tuents, are  so  certain  not  to  be  in  excess  of  the  reality,  and  nlay 
bear  so  small  a  proportion  to  it,  that  if  anything,  they  are  only 
too  ready  to  act  at  the  first  hint.  There  is,  indeed,  always  some 
danger  in  the  case  of  a  body  charged  with  a  prolonged  move- 
ment, that  a  reactionary  feehng  may  in  course  of  time  arise  in 
the  minds  of  members,  undervaluing  its  real  power  in  propor- 
tion as  in  their  first  haste  they  attributed  to  it  possibly  too  much. 
This  is  obviated — when  it  is  obviated — by  the  constant  acquisi- 
tion of  new  alliances  from  those  Avho  really  feel  indebted  for  what 
it  has  done,  and  desire  it  to  be  maintained  in  permanent 
efficiency.  Such  was  the  fortune  of  the  League,  such  should  be  of 
the  Liberation  of  Religion  Society.  To  the  old  Anti-State-Church 
Association  there  were  objections;  but  surely  all  that  reasonable 
men  could  think  of  has  been  done  to  meet  them.  It  has  aban- 
doned its  name  ;  it  has  expunged  the  formula  of  its  principle  ; 
it  employs  new  modes  of  operation.    What  more  can  be  said? 

We  were  not  surprised  that  a  matter  Avhich  was  so  much  one 
of  feeling  as  the  change  of  name  should  involve  animated  discus- 
sion ;  but  except  for  the  determination  to  conciliate  w^hich  the 
success  of  the  proposal  evidenced,  we  have  always  for  ourselves 
attached  more  importance  to  either  of  the  other  changes.  The 
expungement  of  the  principle  w^e  regard  as  emphatically  right. 
Its  language  implied  a  test  which  excluded  from  the  Society  pre- 
cisely those  to  whom  its  success  was  most  important,  while  it 
proposed  to  unite  the  evangelical  and  non-evangelical  Dissenter 
upon  the  basis  of  a  formula  by  which  neither  of  them  could  un- 
derstand the  other  to  mean  strictly  the  same  thing  with  himself. 
How  impossible  it  must  b6  to  frame  a  principle  for  such  a  society 
which  shall  fully  satisfy  the  evangelical  Christian  without  in- 
volving the  essence  of  a  test,  will  be  acknowledged  by  any  who 
have  made  the  attempt.  The  truth  is,  that  a  society  which  pro- 
poses results,  cannot  be  limited  by  sympathies.  All  that  can  be 
required  from  its  members  is  an  agreement  in  the  precise  thing 
intended  to  be  done.  The  business  of  the  Liberation  of  Religion 
Society,  whatever  tlic  desires  of  its  members  individually,  is  ta 
efft'ct  the  repeal  of  certain  acts  of  parliament,  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  certain  grants;  and  until  time  suits  for  this,  to  see  to 
it  that  there  be  no  more  acts  of  parliament  to  repeal,  and  no 
more  grants  to  discontinue.  It  is  not  because  all  who  honestly 
desire  to  effect  the  same  tiling,  and  are  able  and  willing  to  aid 
efficiently  in  proiuoting  it,  may  not  act  precisely  on  the  same 
principle,  or  from  the  same  motive  w-ith  ourselves,  that  we  are  to 
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Society  had  emptied  its  quiver.  It  was  due  partly  to  tlie  cha- 
racter of  the  signatures,  with  which  the  members  presenting 
them  were  of  course  generally  acquainted,  and  not  less  to  the 
variety  which  was  observable  in  the  petitions  themselves.  Almost 
every  petition  which  is  '  not  a  form'  (i.  e.,  which  has  anything 
distinctive  in  its  statement)  is  printed  and  circulated,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  read,  among  the  members  generally.  So 
much  is  this  the  case,  that,  to  throw  out  a  hint  for  future  use,  if 
church-rate  petitions  should  again  be  wanted,  their  value  would 
at  least  be  doubled  by  the  insertion  of  statements  respecting  the 
condition  of  matters  in  the  locality  from  which  they  are  sent  up. 
Accounts  of  recent  contests,  or  the  fact  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  rates  in  the  parish ;  how  the  church  is  maintained  in 
repair,  and  how  long  it  has  been  so,  will  go  far  to  ensure  Sir  W. 
Clay's  majority  on  the  second  reading  of  his  bill. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  is  all  that  is  done 
by  the  Society.  No  one  can  study  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Mann's 
report  without  perceiving  in  it  materials  far  more  directly  available 
than  as  the  somewhat  ponderous  verification  of  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple. The  volume  named  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  while  it 
exhibits  the  strength  of  Christian  willinghood  in  a  necessarily 
clearer  light  than  was  open  to  official  compilers,  ought  also  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  nonconformist  elector  who  wishes  to  guage 
the  precise  strength  of  voluntaryism  as  a  political  power  in  his  own 
county.  It  will  not  afford  complete  information,  but  it  will  infal- 
libly indicate  the  points  of  inquiry,  to  be  carried  out  on  the  spot. 
Preparations  are  already  being  made  in  this  direction  by  the 
Liberation  Society  to  ensure  our  holding  our  own  not  only  in  this 
but  in  a  future  parliament.  But  the  results  must  depend  on 
the  resources;  and  we  need  not  point  out  how  essential  it  is  to 
success  in  this  department  of  its  labours  that  the  Society  should 
receive  adequate  and  early  support.  It  has  now  become  certain 
that  tlie  income  of  former  years  will  be  at  least  doubled  for  the 
next  three ;  but  we  trust  the  Executive  Committee  will  not  bate 
a  jot  of  the  guaranteed  c£^5000  for  which  it  has  made  its  appeal, 
and  every  shilling  of  which  is  required. 

It  is  obvious  that,  at  present,  power  is  being  wasted  for  want 
of  an  assured  position.  The  energy  expended  does  not  produce 
the  full  results  towards  which  it  is  directed,  and  other  results  of 
which  it  is  capable  are  unavoidably  put  aside.  At  this  moment 
the  influence  which  the  Society  has  acquired  is  forcing  upon  it, 
by  applications  becoming  continually  more  frequent,  an  initiative 
in  electoral  as  well  as  pari i amen taiy  action,  of  which  it  has  no 
adequate  resources  to  take  th(i  advantage.  We  are  not  sure  that 
actual  loss  has  not  been  occasioned :  we  are  sure  that  possible  gains 
have  not  been  secured.    Even  in  what  the  society  has  effected 
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there  has  been  necessarily  a  waste  of  valuable  exertion.  The 
Church-rate  and  University  petitions  were  the  result  of  something 
like  12,000  circulars,  independently  of  probably  another  thou- 
sand personal  appeals,  specially  addressed  to  selected  individuals. 
As  things  are,  not  one  of  these  could  safely  have  been  omitted ; 
nor  can  they  be,  should  petitions  again  be  required  during  the 
forthcoming  campaign.  It  is  certain  that  a  large  number  will 
be  fruitless;  but  it  is  not  certain  of  any  one  that  it  will  not 
succeed,  and  were  things  as  they  ought  to  be,  every  distinct 
circular  ought  to  produce  its  separate  crop  of  petitions.  For  the 
simple  fact  is,  that  there  was  not  (according  to  all  reasonable  calcu- 
tion)  a  single  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed  who  was  not 
committed  to  the  principle,  interested  in  its  success,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  definite  sphere  of  influence  in  its  behalf.  Yet  the 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  that  the  great  majority 
of  their  applications  were  experimental,  and  that  to  ensure  a 
modicum  of  success,  a  war  of  extermination  must  be  carried  on 
against  the  waste-paper  basket — that  universal  devourer  of  all 
printed,  and  of  most  written  communications — largely  withdrew 
their  attention  from  operations  which  would  have  told  effec- 
tually upon  the  aggregate  result.  To  overcome  this  obstacle 
must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time;  but  the  period  will  be 
accelerated  and  the  results  enlarged  by  an  amount  of  aid  so 
small  on  the  part  of  each,  that  we  may  almost  characterize  it 
as  the  absence  of  inaction.  Something  more,  no  doubt,  is  neces- 
sary when  an  actual  petition  is  to  be  forwarded  or  an  actual 
election  to  be  won.  But  the  most  severe  of  these  labours  would 
be  undertaken  in  any  event;  the  only  difference  would  be  that, 
by  a  pre-existing  connexion  with  the  Society,  they  would  more 
often  be  attended  with  a  reasonable  probability  of  success. 

Should  there  be  any  of  our  readers,  secretly  even  to  them- 
selves, unsatisfied  as  to  the  principle  at  stake,  we  refer  them 
for  a  short  settlement  of  the  question,  to  the  half-crown 
pamphlet  on  the  Census  lately  published  by  the  Society.  In  an 
argument  based  upon  that  portion  of  Mr.  Mann's  statistics 
which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  accepts — that,  namely,  which  relates 
to  sittings  as  opposed  to  attendances, — it  affords  a  contrast 
between  the  establishmentarian  and  the  voluntary  principles,  as 
both  being  at  work  in  the  episcopalian  denomination  itself,  and 
also  as  at  work  respectively  in  that  denomination  and  in  those  of 
the  other  Christian  sects  which  are  substantially  at  one  with  it  in 
doctrine.  The  result  deduced  is  beyond  cavil  or  misapprehen- 
sion. In  all  England  and  Wales,  and  in  every  county  individually 
tables  constructed  from  Mr.  Mann's  show  that  the  establishment 
has  given  way,  and  voluntary  effort  taken  its  place.  Even  where 
the  one  has  done  most,  the  other  has  done  more ;  where  it  has 
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done  nothing,  as  in  Huntingdonshire,  the  other  has  supplied 
nearly  the  whole  deficiency,  in  addition  to  its  own  natural  quota. 
In  fifty  years  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  descendants  of  the  old 
church  population  have  left  the  doors  within  which  their  fathers 
worshipped  for  those  of  other  denominations ;  and  of  the  remain- 
der, a  large  portion  have  been  regained  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  the  half  century  by  voluntary  effort  set  on  foot  within 
the  church  itself  The  facts  of  which  these  are  a  sample,  the 
reader  will  find  presented  in  divers  forms,  and  verified  by  several 
tests  in  this  volume.  If  their  truth  is  commended  to  his  judg- 
ment, let  him  join  with  us  in  dethroning  a  principle  so  weak 
for  good,  so  powerful  for  ill. 


Louisa  von  Plettenhaus  ;  tlie  Journal 
of  a  Poor  Young  Lady.  Translated 
from  the  Gcrmau.  Ecap.  8vo.  Edin- 
burgh: Thomas  Constable  &  Co. — 
A  bewitchmg  tale,  Avhich  both  old  and 
young  may  read  with  advantage  and 
pleasure.  Purity  of  sentiment  and  the 
tenderest  affections  are  combined  in  a 
narrative  of  considerable  interest, 
wliich  is  made  subservient  to  the  best 
interests  of  morality  and  religion. 

Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  L.L.D. 
Vol.  II.  Post  8vo.  Edinburgh: 
Thomas  Constal)le  &  Co, — The  second 
volume  of  a  cheap  issue  of  the  select 
works  of  Dr.  Clialmcrs,  which  con- 
cludes his  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  liomans.  We  cannot  too  st  rongly 
recommend  this  edition  to  that  nume- 
rous class  of  readers  wiiosc  circum- 
stances prevent  tlie  purcluise  of  its 
larger  and  more  costly  jiredeccssor. 

Partners/lip  witli  Limited  hiabilUi/. 
Reprinted  with  Additions  from  the 
'Westminster  Jlcview'  for  October, 
1853.  12nio.  pp.  03.  London  :  Joiiu 
Chaj)nian. — A  pamphlet  which  deserves 
the  attentive  consideration  of  onr 
htatesm(;n,  advocating  a  change  well 
buitcd  to  advance  the  interests  of 


commerce,  and  which  must  sooner  or 
later  be  adopted. 

Statistical  Tables  ofPojyulation,  Mor- 
taliti/,  Food,  and  Clothing :  PoliticSy  Fi- 
nance,' Taxation,  and  Currency :  Crime 
and  Punishment :  Mineral  Produce^ 
Commerce,  Shipping,  Emigration,  ^'C. 
Comi)il('d  from  Parliamentary  and  other 
authentic  Documents.  By  T.  G. 
Dart(m.  8vo.  pp.  36.  London: 
Longman  &  Co.— This  is  a  reprint 
from  the  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cidloeh's  '  Descriptive  and  Statistical 
Account  of  tlic  British  Em})ire,' and  will 
])e  found  invaluable  for  reference  on 
various  points  of  commanding  interest. 

The  Scripture  L^ocket-Boolc  for  1855. 
Containhig  an  Almanack;  also,  a 
])assage  of  Scripture  for  every  day; 
with  an  arrangement  by  which  tiic 
Bible  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  a  variety  of  useful  informa- 
tion. London  :  The  ]{,eligions  Tract 
Society. — A  pocket  companion,  which 
unites  the  useful  and  the  instructive  in 
a  very  unwonted  degree. 

Ephemeris ;  or,  h'aces  from  ye 
Journal  I  (f  Marian  Drayton.  Imprinted 
in  Ijondon  for  ]{obert.  and  (Jeorgc 
Secleye. — We  are  no  great  adwiirers  of 
the  modern-anti(pie,yet  M  e  are  disposed 
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to  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  the 
present  work,  Avhicli  purports  to  have 
been  mitten  during  the  reigns  of 
Edward  Mary,   and  Elizabeth. 

The  style  is  not  a  bad  imitation  of  that 
of  the  times  described,  though  occa- 
sional lapses  may  be  discovered.  The 
persecutions  of  Mary's  unliappy  reign 
are  illustrated  in  a  tone  of  simple  and 
tender  narrative,  Trhich  readily  makes 
its  way  to  the  heart  of  an  intelligent 
reader. 

Selections  Grate  and  Gay  from  Writ- 
inas  Published  and  UnpuMished  by 
Thomas  De  Quincey.  Eduiburgh : 
James  Hogg. — The  fourth  volume  of  a 
series  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  entertaining  in  our 
language.  Li  our  journal  for  October 
last  we  recorded,  at  some  length,  our 
judgment  on  the  cpialities  of  Mr.  De 
Quincey  as  a  writer,  and  shall,  there- 
fore, content  ourselves  now  with  re- 
portuig  that  the  present  volume  con- 
tains tive  papers,  the  titles  of  which 
will  sufficiently  indicate  their  range  and 
variety.  These  titles  are, — 'Mui'der 
considered  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts,' 
*  Revolt  of  the  Tartars,'  '  Dialogues  of 
Three  Templars  on  Political  Economv,' 
*0n  War,'  and  'The  English  Mail 
Coach.'  There  is  a  freshness  and 
affluence  and  fulness  of  life  throughout 
these  papers  which  cannot  fail  very 
deej)ly  to  interest  an  intelligent  reader, 
notv\-ithstanding  the  necessity  he  may 
feel  to  differ  from  some  of  the  views 
•expressed. 

Selections  from  the  Writinrjs  of  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  Parts  III.  and  IV. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co.  —  Two 
numbers  of  tlie  'Traveller's  Library,' 
which  complete  the  selections  contem- 
plated from  the  wiitings  of  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  sparkling  writers  of 
the  last  generation.  Whilst  regretting 
many  things  which  Sydney  Smith 
penned,  we  never  tire  over  his  writings. 
The  qualities  they  evince  are  so  happily 
•combined  as  to  minister  largely  both 
to  the  entertainment  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  reader. 

Tlie  Collected  Works  of  Durjald 
Stewart,  Esq.,  F.R.S.S.—mM  by  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  Bart.  Vol.  IV.  8vo. 
pp.  422.    Edmburgh:  Thomas  Con- 


stable &  Co. — This  fourth  volume  of 
the  complete  edition  of  the  works  of 
Dugald  Stewart  is  the  third  and  last 
of  the  '  Elements  of  the  Philosopliy  of 
the  Human  Mind.'  It  is  printed  in 
beautiful  st^de,  and  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired  by  the  admirers  of  Professor- 
Stewart.  The  rapid  appearance  of 
these  volumes  is  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation, and  we  wait  with  intense  ex- 
pectation for  the  appearance  of  the 
'  Biographical  Memoir'  which  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  is  to  furnish.  His  dis- 
tinguished position  pre-eminently  quali- 
fies him  for  so  delicate  and  difficult  a 
work. 

Tales  of  the  Desert  and  the  Bush, 
Erom  the  German  of  Friedrich  Ger- 
stiicker.  Edinburgh:  Thomas  Con- 
stable &  Co. — Some  months  since  we 
noticed  a  volume  of  this  author's 
travels,  forming  the  first  of  '  Nelson's 
Modern  Library,'  and  the  terms  in 
which  we  spoke  of  it  are  applicable, 
with  slight  variation,  to  the  present 
work.  We  have  rarely  met  with  a 
book  which  supplies,  within  such 
limits,  so  much  entertaining  and  unex- 
ceptionable reading.  It  contains,  in 
addition  to  several  letters  from  emi- 
grants, six  tales,  most  of  which  have 
then  scenery  in  America,  and  are 
illustrative  of  Indian  or  Negro  life. 
They  are  written  in  an  unpretentious 
and  very  fascinating  style,  and  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  anomalous 
state  of  society  in  the  New  World. 
The  volume  may  be  placed,  without 
hesitation,  in  the  hands  of  young 
people,  Avhilst  those  who  are  more 
advanced  in  years,  and  are  in  conse- 
quence somewhat  less  imaginative  in 
their  temperament,  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  close  it  until  the  end  of  the 
volume  is  attained.  It  would  be  an 
advantage  if  some  slight  sketch  of 
the  author,  and  of  the  circumstances 
under  wliich  the  work  was  composed, 
had  been  prefixed.  A  similar  omission 
existed  in  the  volume  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Nelson,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  find  that  such  notice  is  supplied  in 
the  '  Miscellany  of  Foreign  Literature.' 
English  readers  look  for  information  of 
this  kind,  and  publishers  will  do  well 
to  meet  so  reasonable  a  requirement. 
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The  Table  Talk  of  Joh/i  Selden. 
With  Notes  by  David  Irving,  LL.D. 
Ecap.  8vo.  pp.  247. — It  is  needless 
to  dilate  on  the  learning  of  Selden. 
In  an  age  of  learned  men  he  was  tlie 
most  conspicuous.  The  fact  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  and  is  proved  by  the 
various  M'orks  which  bear  his  name. 
He  was  bom  on  the  IGth  of  December, 
1584,  and  died  on  the  30tli  November, 
1654.  His  'Table  Talk'  was  pub- 
lished by  his  amanuensis,  Richard 
Milward,  in  1689,  who  tells  us  in  liis 
dedication,  that '  lest  all  those  excellent 
things  which  usually  fell  from  him 
might  be  lost,  some  of  them  from  time  to 
time  I  faithfully  committed  to  writing.' 
Several  editions  of  the  work  liave 
been  printed,  and  in  1819  Dr.  Irving, 
Keeper  of  the  Advocates'  I'^'brary  at 
Edinbm-gli,  pubHshed  one  which,  for 
correctness  and  elegance,  was  superior 
to  all  its  predecessors.  The  present 
edition  is  an  improvement  on  this. 
The  notes  have  been  enlarged  and 
several  corrupted  passages  have  been 
amended  from  a  manuscript  discovered 
in  tlie  Advocates'  Library.  Dr.  Irving 
is  entitled  to  our  best  thanks  for  the 
care  with  which  he  lias  edited  the 
work,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  him 
perfonning  a  similar  labor  of  love  in 
the  case  of  other  works  of  equal 
value. 

Moderii  IIo?'sehold  Cookery.  A  New 
Work  for  Private  ramilies :  containing 
a  Great  Variety  of  A\aluablc  llcceii)ts, 
witli  Directions  for  the  Preparation 
of  Food  for  Invalids  and  for  Cliil- 
dren.  By  a  Ladv.  Pcap.  8vo.  pp.  396. 
London:  T.  :N'elson  &  Son.— This 
volume  is  one  of  tlie  best  digests  of 
modern  cookery  tliai  has  been  given  to 
the  ])ublic  for  some  time.  The  value 
of  sucli  a  work  will  be  evident  if  we 
consider  tliat  man,  1o  live,  must  eat, 
and  that  at  h-ast  three  or  four  limes 
a-day,  and  iliat  Ijy  reference  1o  tlie 
receipts  of  tlx;  volume  before  us,  his 
meals  may  be  ])l('asnr;il)ly  ;iiid,  at  the 
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same  time,  economically  prepared.  The 
directions  for  the  food  of  children  and 
invalids  are  excellent,  and  will  be 
found  exceedingly  useful  to  the  young 
housekeeper,  mother,  and  nurse. 

Sacred  Studies ;  or,  Aids  to  the  Le- 
vel ojment  of  Truth.  A  Second  and 
Enlarged  Edition  of  Discourses  on 
Important  Subjects.  Bv  the  Rev. 
Robert  Eerguson,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
London:  Ward  &  Co.  1854.— Dr.  Eer- 
guson has  greatly  improved  his  former 
volume  ill  this  edition,  not  oidy  by 
the  change  of  title,  but  by  the  sub- 
stitution, for  two  pastoral  discourses, 
of  the  admii-able  discourses  on  'The 
Benevolence  of  Christianity,'  and  '  The 
Centre  of  the  Whole  Moral  Universe 
of  God.'  '  The  Avork,'  as  he  says,  '  has 
thus  more  of  unity  in  its  subjects  and 
its  arrangement.'  We  are  so  much 
instructed  by  its  luminous  teaching, 
and  delighted  Avith  its  elaborate  and 
richly  adorned  yet  chaste  composition, 
that  we  gladly  commend  it  to  the 
thoughtful  student  of  revealed  truth. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature. 
New  Series.  Edited  l)y  the  Rev.  H. 
Burgess,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  Member  of 
the  lloval  Society  of  Literature.  No. 
XIII.  ^  October,  1854.  London  : 
Blackader  &  Co. — We  observe  in  the 
latest  numbers  of  this  periodical 
that  it  keeps  u])  its  character.  The 
papers  have  various  merits,  and  cor- 
respond with  the  professions  of  the 
editor.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  it 
more  exclusively  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions  not  taken  up  in 
other  reviews  and  magazines,  instead 
of  reviewing  at  such  length  works  like 
that  of  Dr.  ]\Iilman  on  '  The  History 
of  Latin  Chrisliaiiity.'  As  there  is 
really  no  other  imblication  in  which 
strictly  Biblical  discussions  and  corre- 
spondence liiid  place,  we  t  hink  it  would 
be  an  improvement  in  the  journal  to 
eoiiline  itself  to  this  department  of 
literature. 
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Parliame>'t  met  roE  the  despatch  oe  business  on  the  12th. 
A  graceful  concession  was  thus  made  to  popular  feeling,  while  regard 
was  shown  to  the  obvious  requirements  of  the  public  service.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  a  'crisis'  having  arisen.  The 
term  is  often  used,  and  sometimes  very  thoughtlessly.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  the  rallying  cry  of  faction,  and  has  been  prostituted 
to  nefarious  purposes.  In  the  present  case,  however,  its  use  is 
clearly  justified.  We  are  embarked  in  an  arduous  struggle;  our  first 
anticipations  have  been  disappointed ;  and  the  dogged  resolution  of 
the  English  character  is  supplanting  the  sanguine  expectations  recently 
cherished.  Every  one  feels  that  our  resources  are  to  be  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  and  the  national  mind  is  resolved  on  the  sacrifice,  whatever  be 
its  extent,  which  may  be  needed  to  success.  Our  gallant  countrymen 
are  suffering  unwonted  hardships  in  the  Crimea ;  and  the  rapid  con- 
centration of  Russian  forces  on  the  theatre  of  war,  has  shown  that  we 
greatly  underrated  the  power  of  the  Czar.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  some  degree  of  uneasiness  should  prevail. 
There  is  no  misgiving,  no  apprehension  of  ultimate  defeat,  no  regretful 
feeling  at  the  past,  unless  it  be  that  greater  earnestness  and  more  con- 
siderate forethought  have  not  been  evinced.  The  political  opponents 
of  the  Cabinet  have,  no  doubt,  done  their  utmost  to  damage  it.  Whilst 
professing  much  solicitude  to  carry  on  the  war  v/ith  vigor,  no  oppor- 
tunity has  been  lost  of  charging  the  Ministry  with  shortsightedness, 
irresolution,  and  even  treachery.  The  opposition  journals  have  talked 
of  divisions  in  the  Cabinet,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  allege  against 
some  of  its  leading  members  an  unpatriotic  and  criminal  regard  to  the 
interests  of  Kussia.  In  the  language  of  bitter  invective  they  have 
given  utterance  to  the  selfish  disappointment  of  their  leaders,  and  have 
taunted  the  ministry  with  unwillingness  to  meet  the  national  repre- 
sentatives. They  have  called  for  an  early  assembling  of  Parliament, 
and  have  at  the  same  time  avowed  their  conviction  that  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  his  associates  dared  not  venture  on  such  a  step.  To  these  invectives 
the  best  reply  has  been  rendered.  Parliament  has  been  summoned 
some  months  earlier  than  usual ;  and  the  Queen  has  asked  the  counsel 
of  her  subjects  on  the  measures  which  are  required  'to  prosecute  the 
great  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  with  the  utmost  vigor  and  effect.' 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Ministers  have  done  wisely  in  this  bold  and 
decided  policy,  and  we  doubt  not,  whatever  taunts  opposition  speakers 
may  throw  out,  that  they  will  be  rewarded  by  the  generous  confidence 
of  a  sympathizing  nation.  In  common  with  a  large  portion  of  the 
British  people  we  abominate  war.  The  military  spirit  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, adverse  to  that  of  Christianity,  and  inimical  therefore  to  the  social 
interests  of  a  people.  Still  there  are  cases  in  which  war  is  unavoidable. 
It  is  a  great  evil,  and  as  such  we  submit  to  it ;  but  there  are  greater, 
to  avoid  which  we  reluctantly  incur  thel  ess.  We  believed  in  our  con- 
science that,  sooner  or  later,  war  with  Pussia  was  inevitable.  As  long 
as  it  was  possible,  with  any  semblance  of  self-respect,  Lord  Aberdeen 
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shrunk  from  its  responsibilities  ;  but  the  reckless  ambition  of  the  Czar  left 
him  at  length  no  alternative.  Had  England  stood  by  and  suffered  the 
dismemberment  of  Turkey,  war  might  have  been  averted  for  a  season. 
In  such  case,  however,  it  would  only  have  been  deferred.  The  time 
would  have  come  when  it  must  have  been  forced  on  our  statesmen, 
and  that  too  under  circumstances  far  more  hazardous  and  costly  than 
those  which  now  exist. 

Such  being  our  national  condition,  it  was  expected  that  a  great 
onslaught  would  be  made  on  the  Ministry  the  first  night  of  the  session. 
With  such  an  expectation  we  took  up  the  newspapers  of  the  13th,  and 
after  an  attentive  examination  of  what  occurred  in  both  Houses,  we 
are  free  to  confess  that  the  Ministry  has  come  out  of  the  struggle  far 
better  than  we  anticipated.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  Lords  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  in  the  Commons  were  the  principal  speakers  on 
the  Ministerial  side.*  Their  official  position  naturally  gave  them  this 
prominence,  and  their  exposition  of  the  past  conduct  of  the  war  has 
certainly  corrected  many  prevalent  misconceptions,  disproved  statements 
which  have  been  industriously  propagated  on  apparently  good  authorit}^, 
and  though  not  entirely  exculpator}'  of  the  Government,  has  served  to 
strengthen  confidence  in  the  future  decision  and  sagacity  of  its  measures. 
We  are  especially  glad  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  his  clear,  manly, 
and  on  many  points  most  satisfactory^  speech,  ingenuously  acknowledged 
that  he  was  '  not  about  to  make  what  might  be  called  an  out-and-out 
defence  of  the  policy  of  the  Government.'  '  I  am  far  too  sensible/ 
said  his  grace,  '  of  my  own  shortcomings,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  ad- 
ministration to  be  prepared  to  say  that  every'thing  that  has  been  done 
has  been  done  in  the  best  possible  way,  or  that  no  mistakes  liave 
occurred,  or  that,  if  we  were  now  to  begin  again,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  with  tlie  knowledge  and  experience  we  have  acquired,  the  same 
things  exactly  would  be  done  in  the  same  manner  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary'', I  can  say  that  some  things  not  done  then  would  now  be  done, 
and  some  things  done  then  would  now  be  omitted.'  We  cannot,  of 
course,  enter  into  the  details  of  the  two  speeches.  It  may  however  be 
remarked,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  distinct!}''  affirmed  that  the 
invasion  of  the  Crimea  was  contemplated  from  the  first,  and  that  on 
tlie  29th  of  June,  only  one  week  from  the  siege  of  Silistria  being  raised, 
directions  were  forwarded  to  Lord  llaglan  to  undertake  the  expedition. 
Large  reinforcements  were  immediately  forwarded  with  a  view  to  this  enter- 
prise, and  the  whole  number  up  to  the  close  of  the  present  year  will  exceed 
53,000  men.  In  our  ignorance  of  the  llussian  forces  in  the  Crimea — an 
ignorance  shared  ecjually'  witli  our  allies — the  force  sent  on  the  expe- 
dition was  unecjual  to  the  object  c{)ntemi)late(l.  On  this  ])oint  there 
is  now  no  difference  of  judgnunit,  but  it  was  ungenerous  in  Lord  Derby 
and  tlie  other  opposition  leaders  to  taunt  the  Ministry  with  it,  since, 
as  the  J)iike  of  Niiwcastle  remarked,  'there  was  not  a  voice  in  this 
House,  or  a  voice  in  this  country^  which,  although  raised  in  depreciation 
of  the  acts  of  the  Govennnent,  did  not  assert  that  our  forces  were 
Huflicient  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view.'    Lord  Derby  asscu'ted  that 


*  Mr.  Sidney  Hcrhcrt'd  Speech  has  been  j)ublislicd  separately  by  Murray, 
and  should  be  rcjul  attentively. 
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the  army  was  half-starved,  but  the  War-Secretary  denied  this  statement 
in  the  most  expUcit  manner.  '  I  admit,'  he  said,  '  that  accidents  have 
occurred  ;  I  admit  that  everything  has  not  been  perfect ;  but  this  I 
say — and  I  say  it  fearlessly — that  no  army  was  ever  better  fed  than 
this  army  has  been.  I  can  confidently  assert  there  has  not  been  even 
a  single  day — unless  it  was  the  day  when  the  first  march  from  the 
place  of  disembarkation  took  place — when  regular  rations  have  not 
been  supplied  to  the  troops.'  K-eferring  to  the  difiiculty  of  conveying 
the  heavy  artillerj^  and  stores,  the  duke  informed  the  House  that  a 
complete  railroad  was  about  to  be  sent  out ;  and  that  in  order  to 
secure  the  utmost  efiiciency  in  these  works,  the  assistance  of  Messrs. 
Peto  and  Betts  had  been  obtained.  On  proposing  it  to  them,  his  grace 
informed  their  lordships  that  they  replied — '  Every  exertion  in  our 
power  shall  be  used — all  our  property  which  may  be  required,  rails, 
engines,  everything,  shall  be  placed  at  jomy  disposal.  One  condition 
alone  we  make  ; — that  is,  that  we  shall  not  derive  one  farthing  of 
profit  from  this  affair  in  any  way.'  They  said,  '  It  shall  not  be  under- 
taken as  a  contract ;  we  will  act  as  your  agents,  and  do  everything  for 
you,  sending  to  the  Treasury  the  bills  which  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  come  to  us.'  This  is  just  what  we  should  have  anticipated. 
The  generous  patriotism  of  such  men  cordially  placed  at  the  service  of 
their  country  whatever  resources  and  skill  they  could  command,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  declined  all  pecuniary  advantage.  In  acting  thus 
they  evinced  the  same  spirit  which  has  pervaded  all  ranks  with  unex- 
ampled unanimity  and  earnestness.* 

In  common  with  many  others  we  deeply  regret  the  course  pursued 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  war  by  such  men  as  Messrs.  Cobden, 
Bright,  and  Sturge.  It  is  within  our  knowledge  that  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  dispute,  were  hailed  in 

*  We  are  grieved  to  learn  that,  in  consequence  of  this  engagement,  Mr.  Peto 
has  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  the  representation  of  Norwich.  An 
extract  from  his  address  to  the  electors  of  that  city,  which  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  21st,  wiR  best  explain  the  facts  of  the  case: — '  The  Govern- 
ment,' he  says,  '  recently  desired  mj  advice  and  assistance  in  promoting  the 
facility  of  transmit  in  the  Crimea,  and  I  had  no  hesitation,  with  my  partners, 
Mr.  Brassey  and  Mr.  Betts,  in  devoting  to  it  our  best  energies,  acting  simply 
as  agents  on  behalf  of  the  Govcnmient,  and  without  the  slightest  pecuniary 
profit  or  benefit  to  ourselves.  In  carrying  out  this  arrang-ement,  and  dming  its 
continuance,  I  find  that,  by  a  strict  interpretation  of  tlie  act  which  incapacitates 
members  of  Parliament  from  being  concerned  in  any  contract  or  commission  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  I  may  have  brouglit  myself  within  the  operation  of 
its  clauses,  altliough  I  have  not  in  any  way  infrmgcd  upon  the  true  spirit  or 
meaning  of  that  law.'  All  classes  of  his  countrymen  will  regret  his  retirement. 
The  necessity  for  it  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  a  statute  the  general  operation  of 
which  is  beneficial.  He  miglit  have  evaded  the  statute  by  absenting  himself 
from  the  House,  but,  as  he  gracefully  remarks  m  his  addi^ess,  '  I  feel  that  whQe 
such  important  questions  arc  under  consideration  I  shoiJd  be  wanting  in  duty 
to  you  by  such  a  course.'  He  has,  therefore,  at  once  and  wisely  resolved  on 
retirement.  His  absence  from  tlie  House  can  only  be  brief.  The  circmnstancc 
which  has  led  to  it  will  greatly  strengtlien  liis  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  his 
countrymen,  and  will  secure,  we  doubt  not,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  his 
return  to  St.  Stephen's.  The  private  virtues  and  imbleniishcd  patriotism  of  such 
a  man  can  be  ill  spared  at  the  present  moment. 
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the  palace  of  the  Czar,  and  contributed  greatly  to  confirm  him  in 
the  belief  that  the  English  people  would  never  offer  any  effectual 
resistance  to  his  designs  on  Turkey.  Whilst,  however,  we  differ  toto 
coelo  from  these  gentlemen,  we  feel  bound  to  record  our  strong  protest 
against  the  tyranny  with  which  it  is  attempted  to  prevent  the 
expression  of  theu'  views.  To  those  views  they  are  fully  entitled,  and 
it  would  be  the  mere  mockery  of  freedom  to  admit  this  right  without 
conceding  an  analogous  right  to  give  their  views  utterance.  There  is 
much  in  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  majority  which  we  deem  imsound 
and  threatening,  and  against  which  every  advocate  of  free  speech  should 
firmly  set  himself.  If  the  opinions  advocated  are  incorrect — and  such 
we  believe  them  to  be — let  them  be  refuted  ;  but  let  not  an  attempt  be 
made  to  overawe  honest  men  in  the  utterance  of  their  convictions. 
Let  truth  and  falsehood  fairly  grapple  :  '  Who,'  as  Milton  once  asked, 
'  ever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter  P 
Had  we  been  at  Manchester  the  other  day,  much  as  we  differ  from  Mr. 
Bright,  we  should  have  been  at  his  side  in  defence  of  his  right,  which 
every  Englishman  claims,  to  give  free  utterance  to  his  convictions, 
however  they  may  be  opposed  to  those  of  the  majority  of  his 
countr^'men. 

On  the  13tii,  Loed  Palmeesto?^  moved  foe  leave  to  eeing  in 
A  Bill  to  enable  her  Majesty  to  accept  offers  of  service  by  militia 
regiments  in  places  out  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  enable  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  troops  now 
serving  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  other  places,  if 
needed,  and  to  substitute  for  them  militia  regiments.  By  tliis  means 
it  is  intended  to  strengthen  Lord  Baglan's  force,  without  depriving 
the  garrisons  in  question  of  competent  defence.  The  propriety  of  the 
measiu-e  was  admitted  on  all  hands.  Exception,  of  course,  was  taken 
to  details.  This  was  to  be  expected,  but  the  radical  features  of  the 
measure  were  iinassailable.  The  bill,  therefore,  rapidly  passed  through 
the  Commons,  and  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  Lords  on  the  22nd. 
By  this  measure  a  considerable  military  force  is  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Government,  and  from  the  character  of  the  troops  now  doing  garrison 
duty  in  tlic  Mediterranean  an  important  addition  will  thus  be  made  to 
the  English  army  in  the  Crimea. 

Another  measure  proposed  ry  the  Government  has  given 
eise  to  much  discussion,  and  is  clearly  more  open  to  honorable 
exception.  The  Militia  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Commons,  but 
on  tlie  11th,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  submitted  a  Bill  to  enable  her 
Majesty  to  enlist  foreigners,  with  a  view  of  strengtliening  her  military 
forces  in  the  Crimea.  The  number  proposed  was  15,000,  which  was 
8ul)S('(|uently  reduced  to  10,000,  and  the  necessity  for  the  measure 
was  grounded  on  the  ])eaceful  and  commercial  habits  of  our  people, 
which  prevent  them,  in  tlie  early  stages  of  a  war,  from  contend- 
ing on  e(pial  terms  with  such  a  })ower  as  llussia.  The  duke,  in 
introducing  the  measure,  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  tlie  several 
statutes  wiiich  liad  been  ])assed  in  former  years  for  a  siniihu*  i)ur- 
posc.  In  170  1',  the  number  of  foreigners  to  be  enlisted  was  limited 
to  5000.  In  ISO  I,  this  n\nnl)er  was  increased  to  10,000,  and  subse- 
quently it  was  augmented  to  1G,000.    Such  a  proposition  furnished 
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just  the  opportunity  for  which  the  Opposition  looked.    It  was  adapted 
to  awaken  some  apprehension  and  distrust  even  amongst  Uberals ; 
and  it  was  hoped  by  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  by  a  junction 
with  such  the  policy  of  ministers  might  be  embarrassed  even  if  their 
power  were  not  overthrown.    The  alleged  unconstitutional  character 
of  the  measure  was  therefore  insisted  on,  and  much  danger  was  repre- 
sented as  attendant  on  it.    Foreign  soldiers,  it  was  alleged,  might  be 
employed  to  the  detriment  of  English  liberty,  and  on  the  failure  of 
other  arguments  insinuations  were  thrown  out  of  the  personal  influence 
which  had  been  employed  to  induce  the  ministerial  adoption  of  the 
Bill,  and  of  the  family  interests  it  was  intended  to  subserve.  For 
such  insinuations  we  are  satisfied  there  was  no  ground  whatever,  nor 
can  we  see  the  slightest  force  in  the  constitutional  objection  alleged 
against  the  measure,  as  it  ultimately  passed  the  Lords.    That  foreign 
troops  should  be  emplo3^ed  in  this  country  to  maintain  order  and  enforce 
the  law  is  clearl^^  open  to  this  exception,  though,  considering  the  small- 
ness  of  the  force,  we  are  very  much  disposed  to  coincide  with  Earl 
Grrey  in  deeming  it  '  of  almost  inconceivably  small  weight.'   We  admit, 
however,  the  great  importance  of  guarding  against  an  evil  precedent, 
and  should,  therefore,  had  the  bill  been  open  to  this  exception,  have 
been  inclined  to  deem  it  fatal.    '  Now,  hovever,'  to  use  the  words  of 
Earl  Grrey — no  very  friendly  judge,  moreover — '  when  the  keeping  of 
foreign  troops  in  this  country  was  simply  limited  to  the  object  of  disci- 
plining them  and  forming  depots  for  service  abroad,  when  the  Crown 
was  entirely  restricted  from  making  any  other  use  of  these  troops  than 
that  of  engaging  them  in  foreign  service,  this  objection — small  as 
it  was  ill  thejirst  instance — was  now  gone  altogether,  and  there  was  no 
further  occasion  for  that  vague  language  respecting  injury  to  the  con- 
stitution which  had  been  made  use  of.    He  had  often  heard,  both  in 
that  House  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  there  was  some 
measure  to  which  you  wanted  to  give  a  bad  name,  that,  if  jou.  had  no 
very  clear  and  tangible  objection  to  the  measure,  you  called  it  '  uncon- 
stitutional.^   A  division  took  place  in  the  Upper  House  on  the  15th, 
when  the  motion  was  carried  by  55  to  43.   Having  passed  the  Lords  on 
the  ISth,  it  was  immediately  Introduced  into  the  Lower  House,  and  on 
the  19th,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  39,  the  num- 
bers being  241  for,  and  202  against  the  measure.    Both  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  spok(t  earnestly  in  its  defence,  thus 
discrediting  the  rumors  of  division  which  have  been  so  industriously 
circulated.    On  the  following  day  a  debate  occurred  on  the  motion  for 
going  into  committee,  when  Mr.  Cobden  avowed  the  opinion  '  that  the 
expedition  to  the  Crimea  is  about  the  rashest  of  any  of  which  an 
account  is  to  be  found  in  our  annals.'    The  opposition  to  the  measure 
succeeded  in  preventing  any  progress,  but  on  the  21st  the  bill  passed 
through  committee,  and  on  the  22nd  was  read  a  third  time,  b}^  a  majo- 
rity of  173  against  135. 

The  measure  is  undoubtedly  regarded  with  disfavor  b}^  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  community.  Apart  from  the  Opposition,  whose  policy 
is  quite  evident,  many  of  the  best  friends  of  popular  liberty  have 
spoken  or  voted  against  it.  That  they  have  done  so  honestty  we  do 
not  doubt,  but  after  giving  our  best  attention  to  the  speeches  of  Messrs. 
Cobden  and  Bright,  we  cannot  say  that  their  objections  have  much 
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force  with  us.  To  the  constitutional  plea  we  have  already  adverted, 
nor  do  the  others  which  have  been  advanced  strengthen  their  position. 
These  are  partly  military  and  partly  moral ;  and  though  insisted  on 
with  considerable  pertinacity,  they  are  not  in  our  judgment  an  adequate 
ground  for  hostility.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  past,  the 
Government  is  now  evidently  straining  every  nerve  to  increase  their 
forces  in  the  Crimea,  and  we  should  deeply  regret  any  successful 
opposition  to  a  proposal  which  they  deem  essential  to  the  vigorous 
carr3ang  out  of  their  plans.  We  should  have  been  gratified  if  their 
proposal  had  been  more  specific,  and  more  obviously  indicative  of  what 
we  deem  the  requirements  of  the  case;  but  we  do  not- feel  on  this 
account  prepared  to  reject  a  measure  the  obvious* tendency  of  which  is 
to  increase  the  militar}^  forces  at  their  command.  The  youths  of 
Germany  are  early  trained  to  arms,  but  are  not  allowed  to  emigrate 
until  they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven.  From 
this  class  it  is  hoped  to  enlist  a  considerable  body  of  men  who  may  be 
prepared  with  very  brief  training  for  effective  service  in  the  Crimea. 
AVe  should  have  preferred  a  Polish  legion,  but  next  to  this  we  welcome 
the  assistance  of  German  recruits.  Our  countr3'men  in  the  Crimea 
will  not  spurn  their  aid.  In  previous  wars  they  have  rendered  good 
service,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  them  in  the  Crimea  will  at 
once  reanimate  the  spirits  and  diminish  the  overstrained  labors  of  our 
soldiers. 

An  importaot  though  brief  discussion  took  place  in  the 
TJppEK  House  on  the  19th,  in  answer  to  a  question  addressed  to  the 
Premier  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  '  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty  to  appoint  some  especial  day  to  be  kept  holy  for  the  purpose 
of  retm-ning  thanks  to  God  for  his  Divine  protection  during  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  or  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  her  Majesty  to 
order  an  especial  service  on  some  Sabbath-day  for  the  same  purpose.' 
The  readers  of  the  'Eclectic'  will  be  at  no  loss  to  divine  our  views  on 
such  a  subject.  They  have  been  frequently  expressed,  and  we  have  no 
disposition  to  conceal  them  on  the  present  occasion.  We  are  perfectly 
one  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  maintaining  the  propriety  of  invoking 
the  Divine  blessing  on  the  measures  which  may  be  adopted,  and  on 
returning  thanks  for  the  success  vouchsafed.  But  we  maintain  that  this 
is  best  done  at  the  dictate  of  religious  principle,  and  in  pursuance  of 
those  universal  laws  which  are  founded  on  individual  consciousness  and  a 
sense  of  continued  dependence  on  the  Divine  care.  There  is  so  much  of 
mere  formalism  in  state  prayers  on  these  occasions  that  their  influence  is 
pernicious  rather  than  otherwise.  They  disgust,  by  their  obvious 
hypocrisy,  and  offend,  we  verily  believe,  hy  their  ostentatious  phari- 
saism,  the  Omniscient  Being  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  Let  there  be 
prayer  and  tlianlvsgiving  by  all  means,  but  let  them  be  the  outburst  of 
])ersonal  c()nvi(;tion, — the  language  of  dee])ly-allected  and  believing 
heai-ts.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  of  course  sui)])orted  by  the  Earl  of 
Boden,  of  whose  sincerity  there  is  no  doubt,  though  liis  views  on 
such  subjects  are  Kadly  beclouded  by  the  false  notions  entertained  on 
ecclesiastical  matters.  'J'he  reply  of  the  I'remier,  which,  of  course, 
failed  to  satisfy  the  Earl  of  Iloden,  was  indicative  of  great  progress  since 
tlic  palmy  days  of  Church-of-Englandism.  Such  services  were  formerly 
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appointed  ad  nauseam,  and  have  contributed  greatly,  as  we  fear,  to  the 
prevalence  of  infidelity  amongst  the  upper  classes  of  society.  The 
truth  in  this  matter  is  only  just  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  it  occa- 
sionally oozes  out  from  official  speakers  in  a  style  which  would  have 
made  their  predecessors  stand  aghast.  The  whole  truth  is  not  yet 
apprehended,  but  we  see  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  time  will 
come  when  a  simpler  and  more  Christianlike  view  will  be  taken  of 
such  matters.  '  He  did  not  deny,'  said  Lord  Aberdeen,  '  that  occasions 
might  arise  in  which  it  was  most  proper  to  give  her  Majesty  similar 
advice ;  but  at  the  present  moment  he  did  not  see  that  circumstances 
requu^ed  him  to  give  such  advice.  Their  lordships  would  recollect 
that  there  was  already  provided  in  the  Liturgy  a  form  of  praj'-er  which 
answered  all  occasions  of  this  kind.  Perhaps  they  thought  they  might 
improve  that  form  of  prayer,  or  that  they  might  have  a  better  one ; 
but  he  would  caution  their  lordships  how  they  tampered  with  the 
Liturgy,  for  he  believed  it  was  of  the  most  essential  importance  to 
preserve  its  integrity,  and  they  should  not  unnecessarily  invite  any 
exercise  of  the  Queen's  prerogative  which  might  raise  questions  inju- 
rious to  the  peace  of  the  Church.'  Lord  Campbell  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Prime  Minister,  remarking  with 
much  good  sense  that  'it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  peace  was 
restored  by  the  victories  of  our  army,  and  when  that  happy  event 
arrived,  let  the  whole  nation  on  its  knees  humbly  thank  God  for  his 
mercies.'  We  are  glad  that  the  Grovernment  has  adopted  this  course. 
At  the  same  time,  we  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  our  numerous 
readers.  Let  each  one  cultivate  a  sense  of  continued  dependence  on  the 
Divine  care,  and  let  the  language  of  humble,  earnest,  and  believing 
supplication  ascend  from  every  heart  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies  on 
behalf  of  our  countrymen  who  are  engaged  in  this  fearful  contest. 
They  are  entitled  to  our  sympathy ;  and  the  voice  of  prayer  can  never 
be  more  appropriately  uttered  than  when  interceding  at  the  Divine 
footstool  for  their  safety. 

The  tkeaty  between  Austeia  and  the  Westeen  Powees  has 
at  last  been  published.  It  has  been  puffed,  for  a  long  time  before  its 
appearance,  by  all  the  organs  of  the  ministry,  as  the  masterpiece  of 
Eoglish  diplomacy  ;  as  the  measure  which  is  to  bring  the  present  crisis 
to  a  speedy  solution,  or  at  least,  as  the  means  of  doubling  the  forces 
engaged  in  the  Russian  war,  by  the  accession  of  five  hundred  thousand 
Austrian  bayonets.  Such  views  were  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
logical  deductions  from  all  we  know  about  the  real  state  of  Austria ; 
since  this  power  has,  by  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  war,  and  by  her 
policy  of  revenge,  of  confiscation,  and  proscription,  put  herself  into  such 
a  false  position,  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  her  going  to  war  ; — her 
only  policy,  as  we  have  often  explained,  being  one  of  procrastination  and 
of  neutrality.  Still,  when  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Austria 
and  the  Western  Powers  was  announced  in  the  Queen's  speech,  the  funds 
rose,  and  the  public  believed  that  a  lonafide  alliance  was  entered  into 
by  the  three  Powers.  Lord  John  Russell's  explanations  about  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  the  treaty,  which  left  Austria  entirely  free  to  back 
out  without  incurring  the  stigma  of  having  dealt  unfah'ly,  were  savagely 
attacked,  and  flatly  contradicted  by  the  organs  of  Lord  Palmerston 
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and  Lord  Aberdeen.  At  last  the  treaty  was  laid  before  Parliament  on 
the  15th.  It  consists  of  a  preamble  and  seven  articles.  The  pre- 
amble is,  of  com'se,  as  all  preambles  always  are,  very  satisfactor}',  and 
declares  that  the  Queen  and  the  Emperors  of  France  and  Austria  are 
animated  Avith  a  desire  of  terminating  the  Nvar  by  a  peace  guaran- 
teeing Europe  against  the  return  of  the  present  comphcations ;  that 
they  are  convinced  that  the  complete  union  of  their  efforts  would  be 
most  conducive  to  this  result ;  that  therefore  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
to  an  immediate  understanding  with  regard  to  their  respective  positions, 
and  their  arrangements  for  the  future,  they  have  signed  the  treaty,  by 
which  they  engage  mutually  and  reciprocallj^  not  to  enter  into  any 
arrangement  with  the  Czar,  without  having  first  deliberated  thereupon 
in  common.  By  this  article  Austria  has  become  the  arbiter  of  the  war 
without  having  incurred  any  risk,  or  even  broken  off  her  good  under- 
standing and  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia.  In  the  second  article 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  engages  to  defend  the  Danubian  principalities, 
which  he  has  occupied,  against  any  Russian  attack,  and  acknowledges 
solemnly  that  his  occupation  shall  not  interfere  with  the  free  move- 
ments of  the  Anglo-French  or  Ottoman  troops  upon  the  saane  ter- 
ritories ; — still  this  concession  is  restricted,  if  not  altogether  cancelled, 
by  the  second  part  of  the  article,  which  declares  that  every  question  relat- 
ing either  to  the  exceptional  and  provisional  state  of  the  principalities, 
or  to  flief)'ee2)assagesofthe  different  armies  across  their  territory,  shall 
be  examined  and  regulated  by  a  mixed  commission  at  Vienna,  between 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  France,  and  Grreat  Britain,  Turkey 
being  likewise  invited  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to  the  commission. 
By  Art,  3,  England  and  France  guarantee  their  aid  to  Austria,  in 
case  hostilities  should  break  out  between  Russia  and  Austria,  and  in 
this  case  Art.  4  reiterates  and  enforces  once  more  the  stipulations  of 
Art.  1,  not  to  entertain  an}^  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Czar  without 
having  come  to  an  understanding  between  themselves.  For  such  advan- 
tages, Austria  gives  the  promise  in  the  5th  Art.,  that  in  case  general 
peace  should  not  be  re-established  in  the  course  of  the  present  3'ear 
(1851),  that  together  with  England  and  France,  she  will  deliberate  {!) 
without  delay  upon  effectual  means  for  obtaining  the  object  of  their 
alliance.  The  Gth  Art.  invites  Prussia  to  join  tlie  treaty,  and  the  7th 
regulates  the  term  of  the  ratiiication.  Su(;li  is  the  measure  which  was 
to  secure  the  peace  of  Euroi)e  !  The  funds  fell  sliglitly  as  the  treaty 
was  published ;  and  Lord  John  Russell's  remarks  were  fully  borne  out. 
Prussia  has,  as  yet,  not  found  it  necessary  to  accede  to  the  alliance. 
The  war,  on  the  whole,  is  not  popular  in  Germany.  Whatever  the 
ininist(!rial  papers  of  England  may  say  about  the  German  interests 
jeopardized  by  Russian  encroachments  in  Turkey^  the  Germans  regard 
only  their  actual  o))pressi()u  ;  they  long  for  freedom  and  unity  ;  and  the 
ulhance  of  England  witli  Auf^tria  forebodes  neither  German  freedom  nor 
German  unity,  Sliould  the  war  against  Russia  be  carried  on,  not  as  a 
territorial  war,  Imt  as  a  war  of  ]n-inci})lcs,  all  Ciermany  would  rise  to 
support  the  cause  of  freedom.  Under  the  ])resent  circumstances  they 
look  with  difhdcnce  on  Kngland  and  France  and  with  fe.ar  on  Russia, 
though  they  are  ashamed  ol'  the  wavering  policy  of  I'russia. 
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Anr.  I. — Handbook  of  Fainting.  The  German,  Flemish,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  and  French  Schools.  Partly  translated  from  the  German 
of  Kugler  by  a  Lady.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
Bart.    In  Two  Volumes.    London  :  Murray. 

The  art-literature  of  this  country,  although  practical,  and  often 
elegant,  is  seldom  profound.  The  professional  artist  is  too 
busily  engaged  in  the  manual  and  mental  process  of  picture 
making  to  afford  more  than  a  passing  glance  at  the  deeper  prin- 
ciples and  theoretic  philosophy  on  which  unconsciously  he  founds 
his  practice.  He  is  apt  to  imagine  that  all  speculations  on  the 
origin  and  abstract  principles  of  art  must  end  where  they  begin, 
and  cannot  aid  him  in  the  results  he  strives  to  realize.  The 
public  at  large  probably  hold  the  same  opinion.  A  good  picture 
speaks  for  itself,  needs  no  philosophy  for  its  understanding ;  it 
pleases,  one  knows  not  why,  and  cares  not  wherefore.  All  this 
we  can  understand  and  allow ;  neither  does  it  necessarily  imply 
insensibility  of  taste  or  a  low  art  development.  But  assuredly  it 
is  of  importance  that  at  least  the  literature  of  our  country  should 
take  a  wider  and  deeper  scope ;  that  there  should  be  men  to 
unfold  to  us  the  laws  of  beauty  in  the  world  around  and  the 
corresponding  primal  principles  of  the  mind  within,  that  so  art 
criticism  may  be  founded  on  something  surer  than  mere  caprice  ; 
and  the  general  public  no  longer  have  the  plausible  plea  for 
ignorance  that,  after  all,  nothing  is  to  be  known.  We  do  not  for 
a  moment  assert  that  after  the  most  careful  and  extended  investi- 
gation the  laws  of  beauty,  andtherefore  the  principles  of  art,  can 
be  reduced  to  anything  approaching  certitude.  Beauty  is  at 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  K 
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least  as  much  the  birth  of  the  mind  within  as  an  external 
phenomenon  in  nature,  and  spontaneity  and  freedom,  and  not 
mechanism  and  certainty,  are  the  great  glory  and  attribute  of 
mind.  Still,  without  ever  hoping,  we  had  almost  said  without 
desiring  to  arrive  at  certainty,  a  probability  may  be  reached 
which  shall  be  a  sufficient  basis  for  an  artistic  faith  and  an 
enlightened  practice.  It  is  manifestly  of  great  moment  that 
art  investigations  and  teachings  failing  of  absolute  and  unerring 
truth  should  at  least  tend  in  the  right  direction ;  and  at  all 
events  we  may  require  and  expect  that  the  spirit  and  purpose 
should  be  high  and  pure ;  that  writers  should  clearly  see  and 
fully  recognise  that  the  province  and  purpose  of  art  is  not 
merely  to  amuse  and  please,  but  that,  by  the  relation  in  which 
it  stands  to  the  subtlest  and  highest  powers  of  the  mind,  its  end 
and  aim  is  also  to  teach,  reveal,  and  ennoble.  Now,  unless  an  art 
creed  contain  this  faith,  it  is  not  only  worthless  but  degrading. 

The  '  Handbook'  by  Kugler,  prefixed  to  the  present  article,  is 
a  work  well  calculated  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the 
literature  and  art  of  this  country.    It  has  often  been  our  guide 
through  many  of  the  European  galleries,  and  its  merits  are 
almost  too  well  known  to  require  our  further  commendation.  At 
one  time  we  had  believed  that  its  enthusiastic  and  glowing  style 
was  incompatible  with  literal  truth,  but  having  read  many  of  its 
criticisms  before  the  pictures  themselves,  and  well  weighed  the 
force  and  propriety  of  the  epithets  employed,  we  found  in  the 
eloquence  of  the  words  but  a  careful  transcript  of  the  painter's 
thoughts.    The  work  is  the  criticism  of  a  poet,  a  painter,  and  a 
philosopher.    It  enters  into  the  inner  soul  and  creative  spirit  of 
the  artist.    It  is  no  trick  product  of  trade  phrases,  learned  in 
pretension,  and  hollow  of  all  meaning,  but  the  careful  judgment 
of  a  mind  capable  of  accurate  analysis,  and  wonderfully  sensitive 
of  beauty.    Holding  these  opinions  of  the  original  work,  it  was 
witli  surprise  and  regret  that  we  found  in  tlie  preface  to  the 
English  edition  views  inconsistent  with  its  character  and  purpose. 
If  there  be  one  word  by  which  we  would  test  an  artist  or  a  critic, 
a  single  term  in  which  we  could  sum  up  the  essence  of  a  mind,  or 
the  end  and  purpose  of  a  life,  it  should  be  the  word  ideal.  The 
reception  of  tliis  term  in  all  its  consequences,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  utter  rejection,  at  once  determines  what  a  man  is  in  his 
ends  and  aims.    To  have  no  ideal  is  to  be  without  a  future — 
nothing  to  hope  for  or  strive  after.    Tliere  in  something  prophetic 
in  our  nature  which  points  to  a  perfection  not  yet  realized.  The 
philanthropist  havS  conceived  of  a  happiness  of  which  he  sees  now 
only  the  germs ;  tlie  jjhilosopher  of  an  absolute  truth,  the 
scattered  fragments  of  which  he  gathers  diligently,  in  the  hopeful 
trust  that  they  may  at  a  future  day  be  united  into  a  perfect 
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whole.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  ideal  which  the  mind  creates  to 
itself,  and  which  by  our  labours  we  seek  to  realize,  that  pro- 
gress becomes  possible.  And  shall  art  aloue  be  destitute  of  this 
vision  and  faculty  divine  ?  Shall  the  philanthropist,  the  man  of 
science,  the  philosopher,  yea,  even  the  practical  statesman,  each 
have  his  ideal,  which  allures  him  by  hope  to  the  distant  horizon, 
and  the  artist  be  chained  down  to  the  present,  the  positive,  and 
the  actual?  Shall  things  practical  have  an  ideal  aspect,  a 
visionary  perfection,  towards  which  they  tend,  and  art,  essentially 
the  creature  of  the  imagination,  be  a  literal  transcript  of  things 
as  they  are — not  as  we  desire  to  find  them  ?  These  are  questions 
of  deep  moment,  not  merely  theoretic  in  their  bearing,  but  of 
practical  import  for  the  day  in  which  we  live  and  the  art  which 
is  growing  into  life  around  us. 

The  English  editor  of  Kugler's  *  Handbook  to  Dutch  Painting' 
takes  occasion  to  vindicate  the  manner  of  that  school  by  attempt- 
ing to  show  that  the  ideal  is  not  the  end  and  aim  of  art.  To  do 
full  justice  to  this  question  would  demand  much  space,  and 
involve  a  searching  analysis  of  the  human  mind  in  its  relations  to 
nature  and  art.  We  believe  the  difficulty  this  writer  finds  in 
acknowledging  an  ideal  beauty  arises  from  a  misconception  of  its 
real  character.  Our  literature  is  much  in  need  of  a  full,  com- 
plete, and  decisive  exposition  of  this  elementary  yet  ruling  prin- 
ciple, in  order  to  silence,  if  it  be  possible,  the  crudities  that  are 
daily  uttered  on  the  question,  and  to  bring  out  clearly  and  pro- 
minently the  one  true  element  which  the  artist  should  ever  strive 
to  embody.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  evidently  had  not  com- 
pletely freed  his  mind  from  contradictions  bn  the  subject,  has, 
nevertheless,  left  passages  in  the  *  Discourses'  which  plainly  indicate 
the  inclination  of  his  opinions.  In  his  Third  Discourse,  speaking 
of  the  grand  style  of  painting,  he  says  : — 

'  The  principle  now  laid  down,  that  the  perfection  of  this  art  does  not 
consist  in  mere  imitation,  is  far  from  being  new  or  singular.  It  is 
indeed  supported  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  enhghtened  part  of 
mankind.  The  poets,  orators,  and  rhetoricians  of  antiquity,  are  con- 
tinually enforcing  this  position  that  all  the  arts  receive  their  perfection 
from  an  ideal  heauty  superior  to  what  is  to  he  found  in  individual  nature.^ 
....  And  again  :  '  Thii>  idea  of  the  perfect  state  of  Nature  which  the 
artist  calls  the  ideal  beauty,  is  the  great  leading  principle  by  which 
works  of  genius  are  conducted.'  .  .  .  And  further,  in  the  Thirteenth  Dis- 
coui'se  :  '  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  the  object  and  intention  of 
all  the  arts  is  to  supply  the  natural  imperfection  of  things,  and  often  to 
gratify  the  mind  by  realizing  and  embodying  what  never  existed  but 
in  the  imagination.' 

The  transcendental  tendency  of  these  passages  is  manifest,  and 
if  we  required  texts  for  high  art  teaching  we  could  scarcely  turn 
to  bett-er. 

k2 
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Coleridge  liad  a  true  and  profound  insight  into  the  character 
of  art  when  he  defined  a  picture  as  an  intermediate  something 
between  a  thought  and  a  thing.  The  thing  and  thought  stand 
respectively  for  the  outer  world  of  matter  and  the  inner  world  of 
mind.  The  thing  or  object  is  received  and  taken  from  visible 
nature  into  the  inner  mind  of  the  artist,  and  there  being  elabo- 
rated and  combined  with  his  individual  idiosyncrasy  of  thought 
and  feeling,  comes  forth  a  second  time  into  actual  existence  under 
the  new  and  created  form  of  art.  The  primary  element,  the  raw 
material,  is  nature,  the  forming  power  is  mind,  and  the  ultimate 
product  art.  Nature  enters  the  mind  a  fact,  a  reality,  issues 
forth  a  fiction,  a  poem,  an  ideality.  To  the  nature  around  him 
the  artist  adds  his  own  nature,  and  like  the  creative  power  in  the 
world,  gives  his  own  spiritual  th  oughts  and  feelings,  outward  form 
and  expression,  in  his  works.  This  mental  process  is  little  under- 
stood even  by  the  men  who  are  impelled  thereby,  and  is  still  less 
apprehended  and  appreciated  by  the  world  at  large  ;  yet  it  is  by 
virtue  of  this  plastic  and  creative  power  that  art  has  real  dignity 
and  worth.  Art  is  not  mere  copyism  of  nature,  otherwise  photo- 
graphy is  its  superior  ;  neither  is  it  only  a  compilation  of  beauties 
which  may  be  gathered  and  combined  by  ordinary  industry  and 
care,  otherwise  it  can  have  no  claim  to  the  epithet  '  divine  but 
it  is  a  new  and  creative  principle  in  the  world  operating  on  old 
materials,  and  out  of  existing  elements  fashioning  a  beauty  and 
an  excellence  which  nature  strives  after  but  never  attains.  This 
is  no  new  doctrine,  although  it  may  sound  strange  in  these 
material  days.  All  will  recal  the  lines  in  '  Childe  Harold 

 '  Within  the  pale 

We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  face  behold 

What  mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  self  would  fail : 

And  so  the  fond  idolaters  of  old 

Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul  could  mould.' 

Reynolds,  in  his  Third  Discourse,  which  we  have  before  quoted 
on  this  subject,  says : — '  All  objects  which  are  exhibited  to  our 
view  by  Nature,  upon  close  examination,  will  be  found  to  have 
their  blemishes  and  defects.  The  most  beautiful  forms  have 
something  about  them  like  weakness,  minuteness,  or  imperfection.' 

Thus  while  we  have  to  deplore  the  low  and  crude  notions  with 
which  our  literature  abounds,  we  are  not  without  decisive  though 
only  occasional  teachings  of  a  higher  truth.  The  mind  of  man 
and  nature  are  not  only  one  in  creation,  but  are  animated  by  a 
kindred  spirit.  Nature  speaks  to  us  because  there  is  something 
indwelling  beneath  the  outward  show  which  answers  to  the  work- 
ings of  our  minds.  She  is  symbolic  of  a  trutli,  beauty,  and  good- 
ness, nay,  even  of  human  emotions  which  evince  a  spiritual 
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link  that  binds  together  all  creation  into  one,  and  indicates  a 
common  essence  under  diverse  forms.  Now  the  human  mind  is 
an  originating  power ;  created  itself,  it  has  within  its  finite  sphere 
the  capacity  of  creating  again.  It  cannot  indeed  create  out  of 
nothing,  wholly  independent  of  existing  elements,  but  must 
gather  the  primal  materials  from  actual  experience,  and  from 
the  known  construct  the  previously  unknown.  The  mind  reads 
nature,  as  we  have  said,  through  kindred  sympathy  of  spirit ; 
and  it  is  thus,  through  intimate  communion  with  her  essence, 
that  man,  by  force  of  his  creative  power  working  in  the  spirit 
of  nature  and  his  own  spirit,  gives  birth  to  beauteous  forms 
which  nature  has  not  yet  realized.  If  it  be  said  this  is  a  depar- 
ture from  nature,  we  deny  it ;  but  rather  its  consummation  and 
fulfilment.  The  best  fiction  is  ever  the  most  truthful ;  when  it 
violates  a  lower  truth  it  is  only  to  attain  a  higher,  and  its  boldest 
conceptions,  if  not  actualities,  are  at  least  possibilities  in  nature. 
Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  in  art  we  advocate  vague  dreams, 
wild  vagaries,  or  indolent  reliance  on  the  creative  capacity  of 
genius ;  on  the  contrary,  we  plainly  state  that  it  is  only  by  con- 
stant and  thoughtful  study  of  nature,  as  she  is,  that  the  artist  can 
hope  to  approach  to  that  perfection  for  which  the  mind  craves. 
He  must  exhaust  the  world  as  it  is  before  he  can  presume  to 
create  a  better ;  he  must  remember  the  axiom,  that  in  order  to 
attain  to  the  ideal  his  foot  must  rest  firmly  on  the  actual. 

It  is  evident  that  photography  will  at  least  for  a  time 
strengthen  the  tendency  of  our  English  school  to  materialism. 
This  will  be  the  first  result,  though  we  trust  not  the  ultimate  and 
lasting.  The  artist  can  now  bring  nature  into  his  studio  in  a 
concentrated  and  available  form,  and  will  probably  be  thereby 
enabled  to  imitate  her  with  an  accuracy  and  minuteness  hitherto 
but  seldom  attempted.  Even  to  a  student  of  nature  the  photo- 
graph will  tell  truths  which  he  never  before  saw.  We  have  not 
unfrequently  attempted  to  make  close  studies  of  the  bark  of 
trees,  and  have  often  seen  its  markings,  texture,  and  colour 
imitated  with  admirable  truth ;  yet  a  photograph  has  rendered 
this  apparent  success  contemptible,  and  shown  us  for  the  first 
time  what  nature  really  is.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  example  ;  it  is 
only  one  instance  among  a  multitude.  Considering  the  spirit 
by  which  art  is  now  animated,  the  obvious  tendency  of  all  this  is 
to  add  to  the  accuracy  and  intricacy  of  our  imitation  ;  to  spur  on 
our  artists  to  renewed  labour,  in  order  to  satisfy  that  craving  for 
identical  imitation  which  photographs  have  increased  if  not 
created.  This  growing  tendency  is  seen  and  acknowledged  on 
all  hands.  The  so-called  Pre-Raphaelites  lead  the  way,  and  not 
only  aspirants  but  Academicians  are  but  too  eager  to  follow. 
Where  all  this  will  stop  we  know  not,  but  this  one  thing  is 
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obvious  that  the  photograpli  accomplishes  in  a  moment  what  the 
painter  fails  of  attaining  in  a  month.  The  course  of  study  in 
modem  da3^s  has  been  changed.  Salvator  Rosa,  wandering 
among  bandit  mountains,  made  careless  and  hasty  notes  which 
he  worked  into  pictures  of  passion.  Now,  the  artist  armed  with 
sketching  stool,  large  canvas,  umbrella,  or  even  tent,  goes  at  the 
same  hour,  for  days  in  succession,  and  makes  a  geological  and 
botanical  map  of  the  scene  before  him,  and  the  result  is  a  work 
destitute  alike  of  the  accuracy  of  a  photograph  and  the  emotion 
of  a  picture.  The  mechanical  genius  of  the  age  is  our  glory,  but 
we  fear  ere  long  in  art  it  will  be  our  shame.  However,  we  trust 
there  will  come  a  reaction,  though  the  indications  are  not  yet 
apparent.  In  the  end  it  will  be  but  too  evident  that  the  utmost 
labour  directed  to  identical  imitation  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
infallible  accuracy  of  the  photogTaph.  The  pursuit  of  excellence 
in  this  direction  must  prove  futile,  and  in  the  end  will,  we  hope, 
be  given  up  in  despair.  Then,  we  trust,  may  follow  a  juster 
appreciation  of  the  true  end  and  glory  of  art,  when  we  feel, 
through  the  experience  of  failure,  the  force  of  a  self-evident 
truth,  that  a  servile  copy  of  nature  must  necessarily  be  inferior 
to  the  original,  and  that  even  here  the  mechanism  of  a  scientific 
apparatus  utterly  defeats  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  material 
artist.  Let  the  painter  then  learn  that  henceforth  he  must 
labour  with  his  head,  not  his  hands. 

The  legitimate  tendency  of  the  photograph  is  strikingly  seen 
in  portraiture.  The  artist  who  attempts  mere  literal  accuracy, 
a  Denner-like  fac-simile  of  every  line,  wrinkle,  and  eyelash,  finds 
himself  defeated  on  his  own  ground  by  the  scientific  and  infal- 
lible accuracy  of  the  photograph  portrait.  Here  science  enters 
the  domain  of  art,  and  attains  a  result  which  must  end  in  the 
utter  discomfiture  and  min  of  the  servile  and  matter-of-fact 
portrait  painter.  This  is  a  consummation  not  to  be  regretted, 
if  it  lead  to  the  further  and  higher  development  of  portraiture. 
If,  by  the  aiTangement  of  lenses  and  the  compound  of  chemicals, 
Raphael's  Leo  X.,  or  the  head  of  Gevartius  by  Vandyke,  could 
be  evolved,  then,  indeed,  even  the  true  artist  might  well  despair  ; 
but  this  is  impossible  until  the  blind  laws  of  nature  sliall  be 
endowed  with  reason,  and  mind  and  matter,  in  essence  and 
function,  become  ono  and  identical.  When  we  hear  men  deciy 
portrait  painting  as  low  and  servile,  we  know  it  is  because  they 
have  not  yet  raised  themselves  to  the  height  of  the  great  argu- 
ment. The  task  of  perpetuating  commonplace  is  a  penalty 
which  must  })e  felt  in  proportion  as  the  artist  has  fitted  himself 
for  liiglier  themes.  Yet  all  forms  of  liumanity  have  their 
redeeming  points;  there  are  qualities  which  endear  in  the 
houHf'hold  if  they  do  not  shine  for  the  public  ;  and  poets,  as  well 
as  a  higher  authority,  tell  us  that  foolish  things  do  often,  by  a 
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simple  truth  and  excellence,  confound  the  wise.  The  portrait 
painter  must  know  how  to  elevate  his  subject,  however  lowly, 
to  educe  the  poetry  that  lies  unseen  by  the  ungifted  eye.  We 
are  taught  by  example  that  the  daisy  beneath  our  feet  is  a  not 
less  fitting  subject  for  the  poet  than  the  skylark,  which 

*  Singing  soars,  and  soaring  ever  singeth.' 

We  insist  more  on  the  ideality  of  the  portrait,  because  in  practice 
and  theory  these  all  but  self-e\T.dent  truths  are  too  often  for- 
gotten, and  likewise  because  the  rapid  progress  of  photography 
imperatively  demands  that  the  portrait  painter,  driven  from  low 
positions  which  are  now  no  longer  tenable,  should  strive  at  the 
highest  ends  within  his  reach.  The  progress  of  science  and  dis- 
covery has  always  driven  the  unskilled  labourer  out  of  the 
market ;  manual  v/ork  is  displaced  by  scientific  mechanism,  and 
it  is  only  in  thought  and  mental  effort  that  the  dignity  and 
stability  of  labour  can  consist  ;  it  is  only  when  working  and 
thinking  are  thus  linked  together  in  mutual  dependence  that 
labour,  losing  its  curse,  becomes  not  only  compatible  with,  but 
instrumental  to,  the  highest  culture.  It  is  this  thought  and 
mental  effort  which  gives  to  art  its  only  worth,  and  makes  the 
Egyptian  pyramid — the  gigantic  expression  of  physical  labour — 
sink  before  the  Gothic  cathedral,  the  expression  of  our  aspira- 
tions, an  emblem  of  religion. 

We  are  also  anxious  to  show  that  the  photograph  ought  to 
exert  a  similar  influence  on  landscape  art.  The  interest,  which 
it  is  not  too  much  to  call  intense,  with  which  the  eye  traces  the 
infinite  minuteness  of  the  photograph  landscape,  is  a  striking 
confirmation  of  the  pleasure  which  the  mind  exj)eriences  in  iden- 
tical imitation.  After  such  an  examination,  we  need  but  turn  to 
a  picture  to  feel  the  contrast  between  infinite  nature  and  finite 
art.  The  painter,  the  more  he  strives  to  approach  to  the  mani- 
fold intricacy  and  variety  of  nature,  the  more  apparent  by  con- 
trast are  his  shortcomings  and  incapacity.  We  need  scarcely 
say,  that  however  valuable  the  painstaking  labours  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  may  be  deemed  as  a  protest  against  super- 
ficial and  hackneyed  conventionalism,  the  movement,  at  least  as 
far  as  relates  to  an  attempt  at  identical  imitation,  is  a  mistake 
and  misconception.  It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated  that  we 
do  not  require  to  be  shown  what  nature  is,  but  what  a  great 
mind  thinks  of  her.  Nature  herself  is  within  the  easy  access  of 
all  who  have  tastes  sufficiently  cultivated  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
her  beauties  ;  and  if  the  artist  can  do  nothing  more  than  put  a 
portion  of  this  external  show  into  a  gilt  frame  and  hang  it  upon 
our  walls,  we  tell  him  plainly  that  his  mission  in  the  world  is 
becoming  daily  less  and  less  important.  Unless  he  can  see  with 
the  gifted  eye,  and  reveal  to  more  ordinary  mortals  hidden 
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beauties  and  mysterious  truths  ;  unless  he  can  stand  within  the 
veil,  and  from  the  very  presence  of  that  spirit  of  nature  which 
some,  with  mistaken  zeal,  have  not  hesitated  to  deify,  tell  of 
things  which  no  gross  eye  can  see,  we  again  repeat  that  his  mis- 
sion in  the  world  is  becoming  day  by  day  less  important.  We 
are  proud  to  say  that  this  is  an  age  of  great  requirements. 
Science  has  worked  miracles,  commerce  has  made  gigantic  strides, 
the  press  has  become  a  fourth  estate,  but  of  art  we  can  only  say, 
that  since  the  glory  of  Greece  and  the  revival  of  the  middle  ages, 
she  has  retrograded.  Not  only  has  art  degenerated,  but  the  high 
mission  of  the  artist  is  now  barely  recognised.  This  is  especially 
true  in  our  own  country,  notwithstanding  that  science,  commerce, 
the  press,  and  the  other  agents  of  civilization,  are  in  the  most 
marked  ascendency.  We  have  to  turn  to  the  literature  of  other 
nations  to  learn  of  the  essential  and  eternal  unity  which  inter- 
changeably subsists  between  those  three  great  elements — truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness.  In  our  civilization  and  mental  culture 
beauty  is  no  coequal  with  truth  and  goodness,  but  rather  an 
extraneous  attribute,  an  after-thought  in  creation,  an  ornament 
and  decoration  which,  when  circumstances  justify,  may  be  added 
after  more  essential  qualities  are  secured.  This  is  our  view,  but 
it  is  not  nature's.  In  creation,  beauty  is  everywhere  infused  as 
a  life-giving  presence  ;  it  is  no  extraneous  element  added  to  give 
the  final  effect  and  finish,  but  presided  as  a  creating  principle  in 
the  first  origin  of  things.  This  fundamental  truth  is  ignored  in 
the  constitution  of  oiir  civilization,  and  neglected  in  the  forma- 
tion of  our  characters.  In  great  measure  this  is  so  because  the 
artist  is  not  equal  to  the  position  he  was  destined  to  occupy.  The 
philosopher  is  the  representative  of  truth,  the  priest,  the  minister 
of  goodness,  and  the  artist  is  the  disciple  and  oracle  of  beauty. 
To  him  is  committed  a  trust  and  advocacy  which  he  has  utterly 
neglected  to  fulfil ;  and  if  he  is  not  worthy  or  even  conscious  of 
his  mission,  surely  he  has  no  title  to  blame  society  if  it  fail  to 
acknowledge  its  high  import.  The  anarchy  which  now  subsists 
in  the  realms  of  the  beautiful  is  deplorable,  though,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  scarcely  astonishing.  The  prevailing  opinion  at 
the  present  moment  is  that  beauty  has  no  existence  ;  we  are 
taught  that  it  is  the  product  of  association ;  in  other  words,  the 
sport  of  })rojudice  and  caprice.  To  complete  the  circle  of  such 
philosophy  we  have  only  to  add,  that  truth  is  what  a  man 
troweth,  and  morality  the  mere  balance  of  profit  and  loss. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  landscape  painting  is  worth- 
less if  not  ideal.  Even  a  sketch  from  nature  is  a  fiction  founded 
on  fact.  To  sec  nature  as  she  really  is  may  be  essential  to  the 
man  of  science  ;  but  to  see  things  as  ihvy  should  be,  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  l"ur(3taste  of  a  greater  hercatter,  is  not  less  the  essence 
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of  the  poet.  '  Excelsior'  is  the  watchword  of  all  gifted 
minds  ;  and  the  ideal,  or  in  other  words  the  perfect,  is  the 
goal  to  which  their  best  desires  are  tending^.  Everything  that 
lives  has  a  special  and  individual  ideal,  a  possibility  in  its  future, 
the  end  and  purpose  of  its  being.  To  attain  to  this  ideal  excel- 
lence, to  reduce  into  reality  this  mental  conception,  is  the  one 
problem  of  life,  the  conscious  or  unconscious  striving  of  all  crea- 
tion. But  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  aim  is  the  difficulty 
of  its  attainment.  Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen ;  truth 
and  high  excellence  are  within  the  reach  of  few,  and  failure  is 
the  common  destiny  alike  of  animate  and  inanimate  existence. 
But  it  is  the  glory  and  prerogative  of  art  to  succeed  in  the  midst 
of  failure  ;  at  a  stroke  to  realize  perfection ;  to  reduce  the  ideal 
into  the  actual ;  to  fulfil  the  mind's  desires  and  longings  ;  to  give 
outward  embodiment  to  inward  conceptions ;  to  show  how  pure  a 
vehicle  matter  can  be  made  of  spirit ;  and  from  the  microcosm  of 
mind  and  the  conceptions  of  the  spirit  world  to  fashion  a  new 
and  beauteous  creation.  Schiller  said  that  what  spirit  promises 
nature  performs.  Of  the  actual  world  this  is  an  over-statement, 
but  of  art  it  is  the  literal  truth.  We  will  not  enter  into  the 
origin  of  evil,  but  our  own  consciousness  and  daily  experience 
teach  us  'that  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in 
pain  together  until  now.'  The  departure  from  the  good  and  the 
violation  of  the  beautiful,  evil  in  the  moral  world  and  deformity 
m  the  sphere  of  beauty,  are  probably  similar  in  origin  and 
essence.  The  existence  of  evil  in  man  is  recognised  to  the  full, 
but  the  no  less  certain  presence  of  analogous  deformity  in  nature 
is  too  often  overlooked.  Criticism  in  landscape  art  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  nature  is  perfect,  and  that  a  faultless  imi- 
tation would  give  a  perfect  art.  Now,  herein  lies  a  great  fallacy. 
Nature  is  not  perfect,  she  is  under  a  curse ;  and  when  Milton 
tells  us  that  on  the  entrance  of  moral  evil  into  the  world, 

'  Nature  gave  a  second  groan  :  sky  lowered  and  muttering  thunder,' 

he  asserts  no  poetic  fiction,  but  an  essential  if  not  a  patent  truth. 
As  an  example  of  what  we  mean,  we  believe  that  a  perfect 
tree  is  as  seldom  found  as  the  perfect  character  in  man.  God  is 
best  glorified  in  the  perfection  of  his  works  ;  but  He  can  no 
longer,  when  evening  closetb,  look  abroad  on  creation  and  say 
all  is  very  good  :  in  the  universal  hymn  of  praise  there  is  much 
discord.  To  return  to  the  previous  example,  there  are  few  trees 
which  grow  up  in  that  perfect  symmetry,  that  harmonious  balance 
of  parts,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  symbol  of  a  well-regulated 
mind.  There  is  evidence  of  strife  with  difficulties,  of  warfare 
against  contending  elements,  and,  as  in  the  moral  world,  the 
result  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  beauty.    To  apply  a  previous 
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statement,  the  tree  is  aiming  at  a  perfection  which,  under  the 
adverse  circumstances  of  its  position,  it  has  never  been  able  to 
attain.  At  its  birth  there  was  a  certain  ideal  stamped  on  its 
nature,  towards  which,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  under  circum- 
stances adverse  as  well  as  favourable,  it  has  every  moment  of  its 
life  been  tending.  But  however  good  and,  as  it  were,  praise- 
worthy may  have  been  the  intention,  yet  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  result  is  a  failure.  We  tell  the  landscape  artist, 
therefore,  it  is  his  duty  to  succeed  where  nature  has  failed.  By 
that  insight  which  alone  constitutes  the  artist  mind,  he  must 
seize  on  the  ideal,  the  essential  and  saving  l)eauty,  and  working 
in  the  creative  spirit  of  nature,  remove  the  curse  under  which 
she  labours,  restoring  a  pristine  excellence,  or  at  least  anticipating 
a  future  perfection. 

We  do  not  wish  to  overlook  the  obvious  fact  that  the  existence 
of  evil  and  suffering  in  the  world  widens  the  field  of  poetry.  The 
administering  to  the  afflicted,  the  sympathy  with  sorrow,  and  the 
conflict  against  sin,  are  themes  for  the  highest  poetry  which 
would  be  wholly  wanting  in  a  world  of  perfection.  So  also  in 
the  natural  creation,  the  existence  of  deformity  gives  the  greater 
scope  to  landscape  art.  We  had  almost  said  that  in  perfect 
beauty  the  symmetry  would  be  so  complete  as  to  tend  towards 
monotony,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  departure  from  the  perfect 
type  that  variety  can  be  found.  The  art  process  would  seem  to 
consist  in  reducing  the  discord  of  variety  into  the  harmony  of 
oneness;  in  other  words,  in  making  evil  subservient  to  goodness, 
error  to  truth.  To  refer  to  our  previous  example,  the  actual  tree 
is  marked  by  the  character  with  which  the  circumstances  of  its 
position  have  stamped  it.  The  perfect  tree  would,  it  is  true, 
have  a  special,  and  perhaps  higher  character  of  its  own,  but  scarcely 
the  diversified  manifestation  which  the  conflict  with  difficulties  has 
given  to  the  tree  of  nature.  Here  the  analogy  between  poetry 
and  landscape  art  is  com23lete.  We  have  seen  that  the  existence 
of  evil  increases  the  scope  of  poetry,  and  in  like  manner  it  is  true 
that  the  departure  in  nature  from  ideal  beauty  adds  to  the 
resources  of  art.  Landscape  art  should  not  confine  itself  to  the 
mere  expression  of  the  beatitude  of  perfect  rest ;  it  must  also  at 
times  be  a  drama  of  actual  life,  where  various  and  opposite  cha- 
racters contend  for  the  mastery,  where  passion  exerts  its  tyranny, 
and  repose  is  not  mere  inaction,  but  the  momentary  balance  of 
conflicting  forces.  The  world  of  nature,  like  the  moral  world,  is 
in  a  state  of  chaos ;  in  a  work  of  art  tliis  confusion  is  restored  to 
harmony,  and  the  laws  of  composition  and  artistic  treatment  are 
but  means  to  this  end.  The  latent  ideal  is  lying  in  partial  con- 
cealment beneath  each  form  and  function;  mutilated  and  defaced, 
it  is  not  destroyed  :  the  poet  and  artist,  like  the  comparative 
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anatomist,  out  of  scattered  fragments  must  complete  the  perfect 
whole,  the  one  by  means  of  reason,  the  other  through  imagination, 
calling  into  new  birth  the  type  which  nature  had  all  but  lost. 

We  have  said  that  landscape  art  is  worthless  if  it  be  not  ideal, 
and  we  now  assert,  that  it  is  equally  worthless  unless  it  expresses 
mental  emotion.  The  mode  in  which  mind  is  revealed  through 
the  medium  of  matter,  in  which  thoughts  and  passions  dwell  in  a 
tabernacle  of  clay,  and  are  seen  as  through  a  veil  darkly,  must  ever 
remain  an  unsolved  mystery.  Why  and  how  it  is  we  know  not ; 
but  that  so  it  is  cannot  be  questioned.  A  form  may  be  stated 
to  be  the  material  embodying  of  a  thought ;  the  only  known 
manner  in  which  spirit  can  gain  a  local  habitation  and  an  actual 
and  abiding  manifestation.  By  virtue  hereof  is  established  a 
natural  symbolism,  a  universal  language  confined  to  no  age  or 
clime,  whereby  the  spirit  and  living  essence  that  dwells  in  all 
things  gains  an  utterance,  and  all  creation  is  knit  together  into 
one.  That  we  thus  commune  with  nature,  and  nature  with  us, 
is  no  fancied  fiction,  but  a  sober  reality.  The  silent  tenor  of  our 
lives,  the  hidden  purpose  of  our  thoughts,  secrets  which  no 
whisper  has  betrayed  even  to  the  breast  wherein  they  slumber, 
are  yet  proclaimed  in  that  unconscious  but  most  certain  language 
which  errs  not,  because  it  neither  can  be  assumed  nor  falsified. 
Everything  that  lives  speaks ;  nay,  all  things,  inanimate  as  well  as 
animate,  under  the  guidance  of  active  forces,  and  subject  to  law 
and  order,  appeal  to  the  like  principles  within  ourselves.  There 
is  a  universal  physiognomy  not  the  creature  of  conjecture,  but  the 
sure  and  certain  expression  through  outward  form  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  presence.  Examples  are  so  numerous  and  obvious 
that  they  need  scarcely  be  adduced.  The  well  regulated  and 
rightly  balanced  mind  tends  to  harmonious  movement  and  the 
just  equipoise  of  limbs ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  not  less  surely  are 
ill-temper,  irritability,  and  eccentricity,  manifested  by  abrupt 
angular  forms  and  discordant  bodily  action.  The  same  natural 
symbolism  subsists  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  ;  nay,  it 
pervades  all  creation.  Often  do  we  see  a  plant  or  tree  which 
appeals  to  our  sympathies,  and  endears  itself  to  us  by  the  grace 
and  beauty  in  which  it  lives.  This  must  be  within  the  expe- 
rience of  us  all.  Now,  we  say  that  objects  in  nature  are  fitted  for 
a  picture  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  expressive  of  mental 
emotion.  Even  a  landscape  painting  must  be  a  drama  in  which 
the  trees,  the  rocks,  the  mountains,  express  the  various  thoughts 
and  passions  of  our  nature.  These  are  the  several  characters 
which  play  their  fitting  parts,  that  enhance  the  general  effect  by 
mutual  aid  or  contrast,  and  by  means  of  which  the  plot  and 
purpose  of  the  piece  must  be  elaborated  into  harmony  and  one- 
ness.   In  human  nature  there  are  characters  without  character, 
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minds  without  mental  manifestation,  and  so  in  outward  nature 
there  are  rocks,  mountains,  trees,  water,  clouds,  which  mean 
nothing  and  express  nothing,  and  are  therefore  totally  unsuited 
for  a  picture.  The  right  study  of  nature  consists  in  the  elimina- 
tion and  subsequent  expression  of  nature's  highest  thoughts  and 
phases,  the  casting  out  as  worthless  all  commonplace,  and  the 
concentration  and  embodiment  of  her  best  and  purest  essence. 
Thus  do  we  actually  portray  the  mind  of  nature,  that  beauty, 
law,  and  order,  which  declare  the  glory  of  God.  Little  minds 
gossip  with  nature  ;  and  hence  we  have  trivial  pictures.  Higher 
minds  converse  and  reason  with  her ;  and  hence  pictures  of 
deep  thought  and  purpose  are  possible.  Nature  is  mental,  and 
therefore  we  must  bring  the  like  mind  to  her  study;  and  with 
whatever  thoughts  and  emotions  we  come,  we  shall  find  a  response 
in  her,  only  it  is  required  that  we  should  approach  simply  and 
truly  ;  for  in  nature  is  no  affectation  or  falsehood — 

'  We  receive  hut  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  lives  alone  does  nature  live.' 

We  are  a  finite  microcosm  of  the  infinite  nature  around  us. 
We  dwell  in  nature  and  nature  in  us,  and  art  is  the  middle  point 
in  which  each  meets,  coalescing  in  a  result  which  is  different 
from  either,  because  it  contains  the  attributes  of  both.  Herein 
consists  the  true  art  philosophy,  and  the  ultimate  basis  of  all 
right  criticism. 

We  repeat  again,  every  work  of  art  must  have  an  intention 
and  purpose,  otherwise  it  is  a  mere  photograph  and  something 
worse.  To  this  test  we  put  every  picture.  What  does  the  fore- 
ground mean  ;  these  weeds  and  grasses  painted  with  so  much 
care  and  dexterity,  what,  after  all,  do  they  express  ?  '  Consider  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin  :  And  yet  I  say  unto  you.  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory- 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'  If  the  artist  can  make  his 
works  thus  speak  in  parables,  it  sufficeth.    Wordsworth  says — 

'  The  meanest  flower  that  grows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.' 

Does  the  foreground  of  the  picture  express  such  thoughts,  or 
any  thoughts  or  emotions  whatever  ;  or  is  it  just  so  much  canvas 
filled  and  occupied  which  otherwise  would  lie  vacant  ?  Again, 
that  distance,  what  does  it  express?  Is  it  to  the  foreground 
what  in  time  and  duration  the  future  is  to  the  present — a  field 
for  conjecture  and  uncertainty — a  region  of  the  imagination, 
peopled  by  phantoms  and  dreams  and  illusions  of  beauty,  which, 
as  the  future  becomes  present,  and  the  distance  advances  into 
foreground,  are  resolved  into  the  facts  of  reality  ?  Do  these 
mountains  reach  so  lar  into  space  as  to  give  to  the  mind  some 
longing  for  the  infinite  :  do  they  lead  the  thoughts  heavenward, 
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earth  holding  converse  with  the  sky?  Does  their  purity  of  colour 
and  tone  speak  of  a  land  which  the  imagination  pictures,  and  our 
thoughts  love  to  abide  in — a  land  unpolluted  and  undefiled, 
where  the  pure  in  heart  do  dwell  ?  The  clouds,  too — ministers 
of  rain  and  lightning — are  they  inserted  merely  to  compose  the 
picture,  or  do  they  express  the  symbolism  of  the  heavens? 
Every  rock,  mountain,  tree,  cloud,  must  thus  have  a  meaning 
and  purpose  in  itself ;  each  is  but  part  of  a  general  idea — a  means 
to  a  combined  result ;  and  it  is  in  the  association  of  the  various 
individual  ideas  into  one  central  and  pervading  thought  or 
passion  that  we  feel  the  dominion  of  creative  genius,  and  are 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  true  power  and  capacity  of  art.  Not 
only  should  the  bare  anatomy  of  the  landscape  be  instinct  with 
thought,  but  the  transient  emotions  which  play  across  the 
features  of  nature,  or  in  other  words,  the  momentary  effects 
which  the  landscape  assumes,  must  endow  the  picture  with  living 
and  speaking  expression.  The  analogy  between  the  human  face 
and  the  face  of  nature  is  here  complete.  The  form  of  the 
features  bespeaks  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  mind  in 
rest,  and  in  like  manner  the  outline  of  mountains  and  trees  and 
rocks  is  symbolic  of  nature's  energies  in  repose.  To  these  per- 
manent and  constant  manifestations  are  superadded  the  more 
transient  and  spiritual  effects  of  passing  emotion;  these  play 
upon  the  features  and  reveal  the  momentary  phases  of  the  soul 
within,  and  in  the  smile  of  sunshine  or  the  frown  of  storm,  tell  us 
that  nature  is  no  inert  mass,  but  the  ever-changing  product  of 
active  and  living  forces.  Nature  is  not  only  intellectual,  but  is 
likewise  endowed  with  soul,  not  only  mental  but  emotional,  and 
she  appeals  to  our  sympathies,  because  we  also  are  creatures  of 
emotion  and  impulse.  Every  passion  within  the  human  mind 
meets  with  a  response  in  nature.  Joanna  Baillie  wrote  tragedies 
to  exemplify  these  human  passions,  and  in  like  manner  the  artist 
should  paint  landscapes  in  which  the  forms,  light,  and  shade, 
colours,  incidents,  and  effect,  should  be  all  focussed  into  one  point, 
in  order  to  intensify  the  expression  of  some  ruling  passion.  No 
doubt  this  to  a  certain  extent  is  always  the  aim  of  the  true  painter, 
but  we  are  persuaded  that  little  has  been  attempted  in  com- 
parison to  all  that  might  be  accomplished.  Nature  in  the  hands 
of  the  earnest  artist  must  no  longer  be  mute,  but  become  vocal. 

'  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 
Breathe  soft  or  loud,  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 
With  every  plant ;  in  sign  of  worship,  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  How 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling,  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls  :  ye  birds 
That  singing  up  to  heaven's  gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise.* 
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Especially  in  southern  climates,  all  nature  seems  to  rejoice  with 
gladness,  and  to  exult  in  the  happiness  of  existence.  Let  some 
pictures  then  proclaim  nature's  jubilee,  and  give  to  the  heart 
that  joy  which  nature  feels.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  this 
is  of  all  others  the  most  popular  form  of  art ;  and  if  a  picture  can 
in  anywise  brighten  the  dull  care  of  life,  it  has  surely  not  been 
painted  in  vain.  Sunlight  in  a  landscape  is  like  the  entrance  of 
happy  thoughts  within  the  mind.  The  simplest  object  either  in 
nature  or  within  the  soul  thus  illumined  is  elevated  above 
commonplace,  and  is  as  it  were  under  heaven's  benediction.  In 
works  thus  beaming  with  the  sunshine  of  joy  few  shadows  should 
intrude,  and  they  only  to  support  and  enhance  the  lights,  and,  as 
discord  in  music  and  evil  in  the  world,  only  as  they  tend  to  the 
sweeter  harmony  and  more  perfect  good.  In  northern  latitudes 
the  expression  of  the  landscape  is  of  course  the  opposite.  The 
smile  has  become  a  frown ;  beauty  is  under  eclipse  ;  the  grand 
and  the  terrible  cast  their  shadow  across  the  scene,  and  we  think 
of  evil  and  impending  doom.  Light  is  here  subservient  to  shade, 
thrown  in  as  a  ray  of  hope  to  make  the  darkness  visible — to  save 
us  from  that  outer  and  more  terrible  darkness  which  is  without 
light  and  without  hope.  A  landscape  should  partake  of  the 
varied  character  and  contrast  of  actual  life — not  all  joy,  and  not 
unalloviated  sorrow.  The  one  must  blend  with  the  other  in  har- 
monious contrast,  each  giving  to  each  increased  value.  The 
management  of  the  mental  expression  in  a  picture  requires  much 
discriminative  subtlety.  Mere  light-heartedness  standing  alone 
is  superficial ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  life  abounds  so  greatly  in 
sorrow,  that  art  cannot  be  better  employed  than  when  it  seeks  to 
supply  some  element  that  shall  dispel  the  gloom.  To  express 
the  joy  that  lies  in  sorrow,  to  depict  the  sunshine  after  the 
storm,  the  promise  of  better  days,  which  brighten  adversity — 
this  is  the  mingling  of  the  two  elements  that  are  found  in  equal 
play  in  actual  life,  and  which  lie  at  the  root  of  our  deepest 
emotions.  That  men  sliould  go  night  after  night  to  witness  a 
tragedy  only  for  the  joy  of  weeping  over  their  misery  is  a  great 
anomaly.  It  may  teach  us,  however,  an  important  lesson  in  art 
and  art  criticism.  To  throw  'enchantment  over  passion'  and 
*caBt  o'er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue'  demands  a 
master  hand.  In  poetry  this  is  possible,  and  we  should  like  to 
see  it  at  least  attempted  in  painting. 

To  return  once  more  to  the  actual.  We  all  know  that 
Salvator  Rosa  painted  pictures  of  passion.  We  prize  his  land- 
scapes, not  for  their  knowledge  of  nature,  in  which  they  are 
greatly  surpassed  by  our  modern  school,  but  because  the  con- 
vulsive workings  of  his  own  mind  make  his  pictures  the  tragedy 
of  landscajie  art.    All  that  he  did  was  impressed  with  his  own 
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nature.  The  lines  of  his  trees  have  the  same  twisted  forms  which 
give  violence  to  his  figures.  He  reduces  all  to  the  harmony, 
or  rather  to  the  discordant  intensity  of  one  passion,  and  that 
passion  b^orns  within  himself.  Nothing  so  incontestably  evinces 
the  creative  power  of  genius  as  the  capability  of  thus  as  it  were 
projecting  its  own  nature  into  all  it  sees,  feels,  and  hears.  To 
make  the  beauty  around  us  a  portion  of  ourselves,  to  use  it  as  an 
appointed  means  in  our  spiritual  growth,  till  our  minds  become 
the  temples  of  all  sweet  sounds  and  beauteous  forms,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  privileges  of  our  earthly  lot.  Not  content  with 
dwelUng  in  inert  contemplation  on  the  riches  thus  laid  ia  store, 
the  active  mind  seeks  to  clothe  its  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
outward  form,  and  to  leave  some  impress  on  the  age  in  which  it 
hves  of  its  own  existence  and  attainments.  Hence  the  spon- 
taneous birth  of  poetry  and  art,  the  free  offspring  of  a  nature 
overburdened  with  its  riches,  the  outpouring  of  a  soul  which 
seeks  to  communicate  to  others  its  own  joy  and  blessedness. 

In  what  mood  the  mind  shall  speak  must  depend  on  its  indi- 
vidual tone  and  attainment.  The  path  which  in  its  onward 
course  it  has  traversed,  whether  of  sunshine  or  of  sorrow,  will 
cast  a  brightness  or  a  gloom  on  all  its  works.  Nature  is  an 
infinity  of  beauty,  alike  incomprehensible  in  extent  and  variety, 
and  man,  the  finite,  can  only  appropriate  and  make  a  part  of 
himself  a  small  portion  of  the  riches  scattered  around  him.  In 
nature  each  mind  sees  itself  reflected ;  blind  and  insensible  to  the 
beauties  which  are  not  congenial  to  its  individual  idiosyncrasy, 
it  seizes  upon  those  that  are  typical  of  its  special  phase  of  thought 
and  feeling.  Thus  it  is  that  no  two  men  see  alike ;  each  man 
takes  as  it  were  his  own  individual  self  out  of  nature,  and  yet 
she  remains  infinite  as  before,  inexhaustible  as  on  the  first  day  of 
creation,  giving  even  in  these  last  times  an  originality  and  fresh- 
ness which  all  the  labours  of  past  centuries  and  all  the  demands 
of  former  genius  have  not  exhausted  or  rendered  impossible. 
Thus  likewise  no  metes  and  bounds  can  be  assigned  to  art ;  its 
actual  extent  must  always  be  commensurate  with  the  develop- 
ment of  man,  and  its  possible  attainment  only  touches  the 
furthest  limit  when  mind  has  reached  its  climax.  Coleridge 
said,  that  for  the  writing  of  an  epic  poem  he  should  require 
fifteen  years ;  ten  years  for  reading  and  the  necessary  study,  five 
for  the  writing,  and  another  five  for  the  revision.  Now  for  the 
highest  form  of  landscape  art  something  like  this  same  mental 
discipline  and  labour  are  necessary.  Instead  of  years  of  reading 
must  be  the  not  less  laborious  and  extended  study  of  nature ;  the 
collecting  together  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  grand  in  crea- 
tion. But  the  most  subtle  function  yet  remains,  that  of  arranging, 
digesting,  modifying,  and  by  the  creative  power  of  the  imagina- 
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tion,  refashioning  nature's  manifestations  according  to  the  mind's 
desires.  These  operations  imply  mental  endowments  so  varied 
and  profound  that  it  is  no  marvel  that  the  ideal  artist,  like  the 
perfect  beauty,  should  be  as  yet  and  for  ever  a  mere  mental 
conception. 

It  will  now  not  be  difficult  to  understand  why  we  should  be 
eager  to  protest  against  that  criticism  which  would  exclude  the 
ideal  from  art.  Of  the  vocation  of  art  and  artists  we  have  the 
highest  notions ;  and  the  present  state  of  things  notwithstand- 
ing, we  do  not  wholly  renounce  hopes  for  the  future.  What  we 
fear  chiefly  is,  lest  pictures  should  be  deemed  mere  toys  and 
playthings  to  amuse  and  please,  not  poems  to  improve  by 
elevating.  Religious  art  in  the  middle  ages  had  a  function,  and 
so  must  modern  art  if  it  would  keep  its  ground.  Unless  the 
painter  strive  for  a  higher  end  than  that  of  merely  decorating  walls 
and  adding  the  last  finish  to  house  furnishing,  he  cannot  take 
any  important  place  in  the  present  or  coming  civilization.  He 
must  surrender  his  post  of  honour,  and  leave  the  cause  of  progress 
to  the  guidance  of  commerce,  philosophy,  and  science.  We  doubt 
not  that  art,  whether  it  attempt  to  soar,  or  be  content  to  sink, 
will  ever  be  patronized  where  wealth  abounds,  and  pictures  with- 
out thought  or  original  purpose  cannot  but  be  popular  with  that 
large,  we  had  almost  said  increasing,  class  to  whom  the  act  of 
thinking  is  an  irksome  exercise.  It  is  because  we  hope  better 
things  both  for  art  and  humanity  that  we  have  thus  written. 
In  some  respects  we  have  fallen  upon  adverse  times.  The  present 
aspect  of  our  religion  creates  no  art  patronage  ;  science  and  philo- 
sophy require  no  pictui  es,  otherwise  than  as  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations ;  and  poetry  itself,  like  high  art,  is  content  to  rely  on 
past  achievements.  Art  is  now  only  an  interlude  in  life's  more 
serious  drama.  This  is  a  great  mistake  ;  for  she  is  not  only  the 
measure  but  the  means  of  mental  advancement,  not  only  the  pro- 
duct but  the  agent  of  civilization.  She  is  now  too  much  under 
the  divided  guardianship  of  the  mechanist  who  merely  drudges 
and  the  dilettante  who  is  content  to  dream.  It  is  by  the  union 
of  the  man  of  action  with  the  man  of  thought,  of  blind  practice 
with  enlightened  theory,  that  art  can  accomplish  her  mission 
and  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  present  age.  She  will  then 
occupy  that  middle  position  between  tlie  actual  and  the  ideal 
which  fits  her  equally  for  our  improvement  and  our  pleasure. 
She  will  be  made  the  medium  by  which  our  senses,  redeemed 
from  grossness,  are  ))lende{l  with  nobler  functions :  the  visible 
and  the  invisible  worlds  will  thus  be  united  into  one,  and  the  ideal 
cease  to  be  a  dream  because  it  has  become  a  reality. 
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AuT.  II. — Islamism  :  Its  Mise  and  Progress  ;  or,  the  Present  and  Past 
Condition  of  the  Turks.  By  F.  A.  Neale.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo. 
pp.  365 — 315.    London  :  James  Madden. 

The  historical  student  can  scarcely  find  a  more  instructive 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  world  than  that  which  records  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Islam  faith,  nor  a  more  interesting 
subject  for  investigation  than  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  that 
heresy,  so  great  and  so  rapid  in  its  advancement.  Arabia,  cer- 
tainly, was  a  soil  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  that 
gigantic  delusion.  Almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  not  only  by  its  remoteness  from  the  great  seats  of 
civilization,  but  by  the  nomadic  habits  of  its  people,  that  country 
had  never  fully  experienced  the  humanizing  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity; but  the  Bedouin  tribes,  sometimes  living  in  the  fertile 
uplands  in  its  centre,  and  sometimes  wandering  over  the  desert 
plains  which  extend  far  and  wide  in  that  country,  dwelt  in  a 
simplicity  like  that  of  Abraham,  and  in  a  freedom  which  was 
neither  burdened  nor  restrained  by  the  imposition  of  kingly 
authority.  To  live,  it  was  needful  they  should  provide  only  for 
to-day.  As  their  cares  did  not  extend  to  it,  so  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  provide  for  to-morrow.  Ignorant  of  the  refine- 
ment and  of  many  of  the  enjoyments  of  social  life,  these  wild 
children  of  the  desert  were  content  to  dwell  among  garish  moun- 
tains, or  on  the  sandy  wastes,  certain,  when  the  wretched  herbage 
was  exhausted,  of  being  carried  to  other  plains  or  to  other  valleys 
where  scanty  supplies  would  be  found.  The  religion  of  these  rude 
nomads  consisted  chiefly  in  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies — the 
lovely  orbs  whose  radiance  guided  them  in  their  nightly  wander- 
ings, and  which  equally  to  the  untutored  denizens  of  the  desert, 
and  to  the  refined  inhabitants  of  the  city  or  town,  are  '  a  beauty 
and  a  mystery.'  Ignorant  of  the  future  life,  and  of  the  retribu- 
tion completely  to  be  realized  in  it,  the  Arabs  believed,  however, 
that  the  greater  evils  of  the  present  state  of  existence  could  be 
escaped  or  mitigated  by  offering  sacrifices  to  the  heavenly  lumi- 
naries which  they  adored.  The  slaves  of  superstition  in  its  worst 
form,  their  religion  was  as  bloody  as  their  faith  was  degraded. 
Around  the  rude  Caaba-structure  in  Mecca,  their  temple-city, 
heathenish  rites  were  observed,  which,  for  cruelty  and  debase- 
ment, could  not  be  surpassed  even  by  the  most  savage  idolaters. 
The  religion  of  man,  unblessed,  by  revelation,  must  necessarily 
partake  of  the  character  of  its  originator.  The  cruel  will  ever 
adore  a  divinity  who  is  the  type  of  their  own  nature  ;  and,  among 
the  barbarous,  ferocity  will  be  characteristic  of  their  worship. 
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Thus,  from  a  very  early  period,  the  Bedouins,  at  once  courageous 
and  superstitious,  were  accustomed  to  religious  practices  defiled 
by  blood,  and  the  cruelties  of  which  almost  surpass  belief.  They 
frequently  sacrificed  their  children,  or,  if  historians  are  to  be 
credited,  buried  them  alive,  expecting  that  the  spirits  of  the 
murdered  youths,  in  the  shape  of  hideous  birds,  would  dwell 
around  the  places  in  which  they  had  been  interred;  and  although, 
they  had  no  clearly  defined  ideas  of  a  future  state  of  existence 
either  for  the  virtuous  or  for  the  vicious  of  mankind,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  discern  some  faint  spark  of  their  hope  of  a  life 
beyond  the  present,  in  their  custom,  mentioned  by  Pococke  and 
Sale,  of  leaving  a  camel  to  die  by  his  master's  tomb — a  custom 
which  could  have  originated  only  in  the  imagination  that  his 
owner  might  require  his  services  in  the  mystic  spirit-world. 

The  nature  of  the  country  which  a  people  inhabit,  and  the 
various  circumstances  of  their  condition,  do  much  to  modify  their 
religion.    Apart  from  the  truth  which  divine  mercy  has  muni- 
ficently revealed  to  mankind,  the  outward  religiousness  of  a  race 
will  be  moulded  by  the  topical  influence  of  climate  and  habita- 
tion, just  as  the  insect  receives  colour  and  beauty  from  the  leaf 
on  which  it  feeds  and  from  the  light  in  which  it  exists.  They 
who  dwell  amid  the  atolls  of  the  Pacific,  or  on  narrow  rugged 
reef-islands,  looking  all  day  on  the  long  ocean- swell  with  its  deep- 
blue  water,  or  who  hear  always  the  thundering  roar  of  the  surf 
beating  on  the  coral,  will  have  conceptions  of  deity,  of  the 
soul,  and  of  futurity  very  different  from  those  who  dwell  in  the 
luxuriousness  of  the  warm  and  fruitful  valleys  of  India  and 
Persia,  where  the  bounteous  earth,  almost  unsolicited,  gives  of 
its  abundance  to  people  whom  the  heat  enervates,  and  to  whom 
plenty  is  an  excuse  for  indolence.    People  whose  local  habitation 
was  the  sandy  expanse  of  the  Desert,  or  the  few  strips  of  pasture- 
land  lying  between  rugged  ntountains,  and  whose  riches  consisted 
of  the  sheep  which  fed  and  clothed  them,  and  of  the  horses  and 
camels  upon  which  they  journeyed,  could  not  have  those  concep- 
tions of  the  Ruler  of  the  world,  and  of  the  awful  infinite  in  which 
the  perished  generations  were  merged,  which  would  be  natural 
to  the  race  dwelling  ])y  the  fertilizing  Nile,  amid  the  abundance 
of  Egyptian  fields.    These  latter  persons,  also,  would  difi'ermuch, 
in  their  religious  faith  and  service,  from  the  men  whose  homes 
were  in  the  quiet  vales,  or  by  the  sweet  waters  of  Greece,  where 
Nature  liad  lavished  her  bounties,  and  where  Beauty  gave  an 
irresistible  attractiveness  to  every  scene,  and  kindled  within  the 
heart  of  the  beholder  thoughts  to  ])e  uttennl  in  scidpture  or  in 
song,  worthy  of  the  loveliuf^s  in  which  tlioy  were  produced. 
Th(;  Arabs  of  Mohaiiimeds  time  were  sinij)ly  savages.  Their 
isolation  debarred  them  from  the  influences  of  such  civilization  as 
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obtained  among  Europeans.  The  abstruse  mysticisms  of  the 
Egyptian  priesthood  were  unknown  by  the  wandering  children 
of  Arabia ;  and  the  mythology  of  Greece  had  no  place  among  a 
people  whose  deities  were  the  stars,  and  who  had  not  yet  learned 
to  speculate  upon  the  future.  In  some  parts  of  Arabia,  certainly, 
the  Christian  religion  had  been  planted  ;  but  it  was  not  the  reli- 
gion which  Paul  had  taught,  and  for  which  holy  men  and  women, 
in  many  lands,  had  willingly  and  even  exultingly  died.  Cor- 
rupted either  by  the  Marcionite  or  Manichsean  heresies,  and 
withal  semi-paganized,  sensuous  Christianity  had  no  charms 
for  the  Bedouin  tribes.  They  were  not  inclined  to  worship  relics, 
the  direct  value  of  which  they  could  not  perceive,  nor  to  adore 
an  army  of  saints  and  confessors  whose  manner  of  life  was  incom- 
prehensible to  them,  and  whose  names  were  those  of  the  alien 
and  the  stranger.  Descended  from  Ishmael,  and  true  to  the 
genius  of  their  ancestry,  they  either  scorned  or  opposed  a  faith 
which  originated  in  a  foreign  land,  and  whose  founder  was  a 
Jew. 

Such  was  the  condition,  and  so  degraded  the  religion  of  the 
Bedouin  tribes  when  Mohammed  was  born.  With  strong  reli- 
gious tendencies,  which  were  subsequently  modified  both  by 
hypocrisy  and  passion,  naturally  enthusiastic  and  intensely 
ambitious,  he  early  formed  the  plan,  if  not  of  regenerating  his 
countrymen,  at  least  of  making  for  himself  a  lasting  name  ;  and 
it  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  man,  that  notwithstanding 
the  impulses  of  his  fiery  nature,  the  difficulties  of  his  youth,  the 
intrigues  and  perils  of  his  dawning  manhood,  he  slowly  formed 
his  plan  of  action,  and  patiently  waited  until  fate  or  fortune 
should  give  him  scope  for  its  realization.  Journeying  often  into 
Syria  for  purposes  of  commerce,  he  may  early  have  acquainted 
himself  with  the  inspired  books  of  the  Hebrews,  and  have  also 
beeoQie  familiar  with  at  least  the  outline  of  the  Christian  faith. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  know- 
ledge, not  only  of  the  Scriptures,  but  of  the  Christian  polity  and 
method  of  worship,  to  his  acquaintance,  when  a  youth,  with  a 
Nestorian  monk,  who,  as  he  observed  the  remarkable  ability  of 
the  young  Arab,  would  not  fail  to  instruct  him  in  the  truths  of 
revealed  religion  ;  and  from  him,  too,  he  may  have  received  that 
deep  prejudice  against  the  Jews  which,  afterwards,  had  its  result 
in  the  subjugation  and  partial  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  tribes 
dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca,  who  were  unwilling  to 
receive  the  doctrines,  and  powerless  to  resist  the  hordes,  of  the 
sanguinary  prophet.  Very  little  is  accurately  known  of  the  early 
life  of  Mohammed.  Tradition  or  fable  no  doubt  supplies  us  with 
those  particulars  of  his  youth  which  are  wanting  in  fact ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  man  whose  memorials  are  so  strangely 
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blended  with  falsehood,  as  his.  The  pious  frauds  with  which 
men  of  the  school  of  Paulus  and  Strauss  accuse  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord,  may  justly  be  charged  upon  the  devoted  Arabs,  who 
wished,  at  the  same  time,  to  palliate  the  vices  and  to  magnify  the 
virtues  of  their  leader  ;  but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  covering 
the  lustfulness,  hypocrisy,  cruelty,  and  ambition  of  that  remark- 
able man.  That  he  had  many  of  those  grand  qualities  which 
are  possessed  by  all  men  who  lastingly  affect  mankind,  is  unde- 
niable ;  also,  that  he  was  magnificent  in  conception,  rich  in  the 
purest  oriental  poetry,  bold  in  contrivance,  and  obstinate  in 
resolution  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  by  every  unprejudiced  his- 
torian, and  who  is  unbiassed  by  education  or  association  with  the 
East,  that  his  vices  were  many,  and  that  only  the  unenlightened  or 
the  evil  would  mention  Mohammed  in  comparison  with  Him  of 
whom  it  is  said  that,  '  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,'  He  '  went  about 
doing  good.'  We  are  indebted  for  almost  all  that  we  know  of 
the  prophet's  early  life  to  Abulfeda,  the  Saracen  emir,  whose 
work  was  translated  by  Gagnier.  Sale's  introduction  to  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Koran  contains  much,  in  reference  to  Mohammed, 
which  is  of  great  biographical  value.  The  lives  of  the  prophet, 
which  have  been  published  in  this  country  and  in  France,  are 
founded  more  or  less  upon  the  emir's  narrative.  Gibbon's  graphic 
sketch  of  him  is  too  well  known  to  require  introduction  to  our 
readers ;  and  even  Mills,  in  his  account  of  Mohammedanism, 
has  not  perhaps  given  anything  of  value,  relating  to  the  author  of 
that  imposture,  which  was  not  derived  from  the  biography  written 
by  the  Saracen  chief  The  careful  student  of  the  life  and  doctrine 
of  Mohammed  will  find  much  valua])le  information  in  Forster's 
'  Mahometanism  Unveiled,'  and  in  Pococke's  '  Specimen  His- 
toriae  Arabum.'  The  works  of  Niebuhr  and  Volney,  indirectly 
relating  to  this  subject,  the  '  Description  de  I'Arabie,'  and  the 
'  Voyage  en  Syrie,'  &c.,  are  all  well-known  to  orientalists.  The 
volumes  now  before  us  do  not  shed  fresh  light  upon  the  earlier 
life  of  the  prophet.  Necessarily  partaking  of  the  character  of  a 
compilation,  they  repeat  what  prior  historians  had  narrated  ; 
and  they  differ  from  these  only  in  the  style  in  which  the  well- 
known  facts  are  presented  to  the  reader.  They  have  the  charm, 
however,  of  freshness,  which  may  recommend  them  to  those 
persons  whom  the  political  occurrences  of  the  day  induce  to  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Islamism  and  its  ori- 
ginator. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  review  the  domestic  or  political  life 
of  Mohammed,  wliich  has  already  employed  many  able  pens  ; 
but  we  may  glance  at  the  religious  system  which  he  taught 
in  the  Koran,  and  which  he  and  his  immediate  successors  pro- 
pagated by  the  sword — that  Islam  creed  which,  in  a  few  years 
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after  the  decease  of  its  author,  was  believed  in  by  millions  of 
men,  from  the  sand-wastes  of  Arabia  to  the  rich  vales  of  Anatolia 
and  Andalusia,  and  which  is  still  regarded  as  the  standard  of  the 
Arabic  language.  That  fragmentary  work,  which  its  impassioned 
and  enthusiastic  author  asserted  to  have  been  originally  written 
in  the  light  and  before  the  feet  of  God,  has  been  more  extensively 
read,  and  more  highly  valued,  than  he  could  have  expected  or 
imagined  in  the  fondest  dreams  of  his  ambition.  No  book, 
excepting  the  Holy  Scriptures,  has  so  greatly  influenced  man- 
kind, as  the  Koran :  and  by  fanatical  muftis  and  muezzins  amid  the 
gorgeous  splendour  of  their  mosques,  by  the  tented  herdsmen  on  the 
plains  of  Asia,  by  turbaned  multitudes  in  its  cities,  and  by  savage 
Africans  dwelling  by  the  gigantic  streams  which  European 
courage  and  perseverance  have  failed  thoroughly  to  explore,  it 
still  remains,  to  each  and  to  all,  the  prophet's  word  of  God,  their 
book  of  consolation  and  devotion  amid  the  storms  and  changes  of 
the  world,  and  their  guide  through  sickness  and  sufferings  to  that 
garden  of  the  soul,  where  the  faithful  everlastingly  dwell  in  peace 
and  joy. 

The  Koran  is  the  volume  which  contains  Mohammed's  pre- 
tended divine  communications — a  book  of  incoherent,  and  to  the 
European  reader  of  oftentimes  unintelligible  rhapsodies,  originally 
written  either  by  himself,  or  by  those  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  heavenly  utterances,  and  written,  as  it  is  said,  on  hides,  palm- 
leaves,  and  bones.  The  common  tradition  is,  that  these  skins, 
leaves,  and  bones  were  placed  by  the  prophet  i  i  a  large  chest, 
which  he  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  one  of  his  wives. 
Fiction  is  blended  to  so  great  an  extent  with  fact,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  Koran  is  the  work 
of  Mohammed  alone  ;  whether  many  persons  were  engaged  in  its 
production ;  or  whether  Abubeker  and  the  caliph,  Othman,  did 
not  considerably  supplement  the  work  which  he  left.  It 
might  not  be  altogether  uninterestmg  to  analyse  the  Koran,  so 
as  to  distinguish  the  various  sources  from  which  its  materials 
were  more  or  less  derived.  It  is  evident  that  Mohammed  was 
far  from  being  superficially  acquainted  with  Christianity. 
From  an  early  period,  various  sects,  placed  by  general  consent 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  church  of  Christendom,  found  refuge  in 
Arabia ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
their  tenets.  The  Pentateuch,  with  many  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings  ;  the  spurious  gospels,  as  well  as  the  acknowledged  books 
of  the  New  Testament ;  the  Jewish  legends,  and  many  of  the 
wild  Gnostic  opinions ;  local  religious  fables ;  the  world-old 
notions  obtaining  in  the  East ;  the  Dualistic  doctrines,  so  long 
held  by  many  oriental  races ;  Arabian  fictions  and  Christian 
heresies — in  fine,  paganism  and  superstition  appear  to  compose 
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the  book  which  is  received  as  the  word  of  life  by  the  millions  of 
the  Moslem  world.    A  congeries  of  opinions,  seemingly  so  con- 
tradictory, would  necessarily  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  to 
those  who  were  naturally  superstitious  ;  multitudes,  upon  whom 
the  deformed  and  degraded  Christianity  of  the  time  had  no 
influence,  would  gladly  receive  it  for  want  of  a  better  guide  ;  and 
orientals,  of  cultivated  minds,  would  value  it  for  the  novelty  and 
beauty  of  some  of  its  conceptions,  the  cadence  of  its  sentences, 
and  the  general  fascination  of  its  style,  of  which  Salens  translation 
gives  us  necessarily  but  an  imperfect  idea.    But  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  its  author  had  already  at  hand  the  grand  writings  of 
Hebrew  bards  and  prophets,  the  noblest  productions  of  the 
human   mind ;   that  his  own  impassioned  nature  gave  him 
eloquence  of  expression ;  that  he  wrote  under  the  glowing  sky  of 
Arabia,  where  the  climate  fosters  poetry,  and  that  he  wrote  in  a 
language  abounding  in  metaphor ; — it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  Koran  is  not  inferior  to  its  eastern  reputation,  which  has 
existed  unimpaired  for  a  thousand  years.    If,  however,  the  moral 
aim  of  the  v/ork  is  regarded,  as  a  guide  for  human  conduct,  a  law 
to  restrain  the  evil-doer,  and  furnishing  motives  to  encourage  the 
virtuous,  the  book  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  inconsistency,  incul- 
cating hatred  and  love,  war  and  peace,  revenge  and  forgive- 
ness, selfishness  and  charity,  folly  and  philosophy,  unworthy  to 
be  put  for  a  moment  in  comparison  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
and,  like  the  ancient  image,  containing  both  clay  and  gold. 
Islamism,  or  the  hope  of  salvation,  by  the  dedication  of  all 
man's  powers  to  the  service  of  God,  is  the  creed  taught  in  the 
Koran.    It  teaches  the  unity  of  God,  the  moral  governor  whose 
predetermined  will  is  the  ]aw  of  human  life  universally;  that 
revelations  had  been  made  to  mankind  by  Hebrew  patriarchs 
and  prophets,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Abraham,  and  the  last  in 
the  series  Jesus  Christ ;  that  J esus  was  not  put  to  death,  as  the 
Gospels  narrate,  but  that  'a  phantom'  took  his  place  on  the  cross; 
that  Mohammed,  as  the  great  teacher  from  God,  concludes  for 
ever  the  heavenly  revelation  ;  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  its 
eternal  state  will  be  determined  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  that 
there  is  a  hell,  halls  of  Eblis,  and  a  place  of  doom  for  the 
wicked,  that  is,  for  all  who  do  not  receive  Mohammed  for  the 
prophet  of  God  ;  and  that  for  all  the  faithful  there  is  an  ever- 
endurinp^,  unfading  Paradise,  where  virgins  of  a  ravishing  love- 
liness will  soothe  the  holy  after  the  sorrows  of  earth,  feed  them 
with  the  choicest  fruits  of  that  cloudless  clime,  refresh  them  with 
the  water  which  Hows  in  everlasting  crystal  streams,  and  lull 
them  into  that  slate  of  repose  which  leaves  nothing  more  to  be 
desired,  a  bliss  which  exists  nowhere  but  in  tlie  home  of  Allah, 
and  which  the  faithful  alone  can  enjoy.    The  Koran  is  explicit  in 
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pointing  out  to  the  believers  the  duties  of  their  worldly  life.  He 
who  would  escape  the  halls  of  doom,  must  offer  prayer  five 
times  daily;  employ  frequent  ablutions;  fast  for  one  entire 
month  in  the  year;  bestow  much  in  charity,  and  that  upon 
enemies  as  well  as  upon  friends ;  abstain  from  drinks  which 
would  inflame  the  body,  and  from  swine's  flesh  which  would 
render  it  liable  to  disease ;  live  virtuously  and  kindly ;  and  if 
the  highest  joys  of  Paradise  are  desired,  once  during  his  life  the 
believer  must  journey  to  the  holy  Mecca,  where  first  the  heavenly 
communication  was  made  to  Mohammed  and  to  man.  Such  is 
the  Islam  creed,  a  strange  mixture  of  many  religions,  severe  in 
its  precepts,  sensual  in  its  motives  and  rewards,  and  to  which  the 
prophet  himself  did  not  strictly  conform,  for  his  wives  were 
many,  and  his  intrigues  almost  innumerable.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  blessed  Redeemer,  who  was  the  exponent  of  his  own 
doctrines,  and  whose  sinless  life  is  the  example  and  standard 
for  ours ! 

At  first,  in  promulgating  his  creed,  Mohammed  was  resisted  by 
his  kinsmen  and  fellow-citizens  with  Arabian  ferocity;  but  his 
genius,  fortified  by  his  indomitable  courage,  overcame  at  last  all 
obstacles,  and,  from  assuming  to  be  a  divinely  commissioned 
prophet,  he  became  a  savage  warrior,  advancing  his  opinions  by 
the  sword,  and  compeUing  the  conquered  nations  to  choose 
between  the  Koran  and  death.  After  his  decease,  his  successors, 
the  caliphs,  propagated  the  Islam  faith  with  strange  rapidity, 
Syria  was  invaded,  and,  under  Omar,  Damascus  was  besieged^ 
Jerusalem  stormed,  and,  subsequently,  Palestine,  Persia,  and 
Egypt  were  subdued  by  the  Saracen  hordes.  Thus  the  Moslem 
power  increased  from  year  to  year,  until  at  length  the  mightiest 
princes  of  Christendom,  experiencing  the  truth  of  the  fact 
oftentimes  confirmed  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  there 
are  no  opponents  so  terrible  as  those  whom  fanaticism  excites, 
were  compelled  to  treat,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  the  ferocious  warriors  whom  the  Koran 
inspired  to  victory.  The  creed  of  Mohammed  has  not  been 
without  advantage  to  the  various  races  who  have  embraced  it. 
The  Koran  certainly  rescued  them  from  many  of  the  revolting" 
practices  of  paganism,  and  from  that  dark  barbarity  in  which 
men  must  ever  dwell  who  have  no  written  belief ;  but  it  has  com- 
pletely failed  to  educate  man  to  that  higher  state  of  civilization 
which  the  western  nations  have  attained,  who  have  been  blessed 
with  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  especially  with  the  doctrines  of 
Him  who  came  to  give  life  and  light  to  the  world.  In  this 
respect  the  Koran  appears  in  most  disadvantageous  contrast  to 
the  Bible.  Those  nations,  who  have  received  the  ennobling 
influences  of  Christianity,  have  rapidly  advanced  in  civilization, 
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in  freedom,  and  in  individual  and  social  refinement.    Among  the 

nations  of  the  West,  the  arts  have  flourished  as  they  have  never 
flourished  before  ;  commerce  has  been  fully  developed,  and  its 
advantages  realized ;  and  everythiug  which  can  have  a  humanizing 
influence  upon  mankind,  has  had  free  course.  But  until  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  in  consequence  of  European  agency,  there 
has  been  no  national  progress  in  Turkey.  The  Koran  appears  to 
have  benumbed  every  department  of  the  state,  producing  that 
indolence  and  sensuality  in  the  individual  life  which  renders 
genius  impossible,  and  labour  almost  unproductive  ;  so  that  the 
useful  arts  have  been  unemployed ;  and  not  only  the  mechanicians, 
but  the  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers  of  Turkey — if,  indeed, 
these  can  be  said  to  exist — are  utterly  unknown  to  other  nations. 
Thus,  while  other  states  have  rapidly  advanced  in  civiKzation,  and 
in  the  development  of  manufactural  ingenuity — excepting  the 
few  reforms  in  the  administration  effected  by  the  father  of  the 
present  Sultan — Turkey  is  still  internally  and  socially  what  she 
was  as  in  the  days  when  Ali  Moezzia  was  vanquished  at  Lepanto, 
and  Sobieski  triumphed  over  the  Turkish  chivalry  before  uncon- 
querable Vienna.  The  names  of  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Newton, 
and  Watt  have  a  grand  pre-eminence  in  the  records  of  human 
progress ;  but  in  Turkey  w^e  search  in  vain  for  a  true  poet, 
philosopher,  or  mechanist ;  and  although  the  earlier  Moslems 
paid  considerable  attention  to  mathematics,  their  posterity  seem 
utterly  to  have  forgotten  that  inestimably  precious  science. 

The  stirring  political  events  of  the  present  year  might  tempt 
the  philosophical  student  of  history  to  speculate  upon  the  pro- 
bable future  of  Islamism  ;  but  prediction,  except  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Gumming,  and  of  a  few  persons  of  his  class,  is  that  from 
which  wise  men  cautiously  abstain.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  Koran,  as  an  instrument  not  only  of  civilization,  but  of 
developing  the  higher  qualities  of  a  people,  has  signally  failed. 
It  has  operated  rather  as  a  narcotic  than  as  a  stimulant  upon  the 
Turk,  cramping  his  energies,  and  enfeebling  his  power.  The 
religious  element  which  it  has  infused  into  Turkish  society  is 
simply  a  wretched  heartless  fonnalism,  preventing  the  active 
duties  of  virtue  and  beneficence  ;  for  the  Moslems,  indolent  and 
indifferent,  have  been  alike  regardless  of  their  friends  and 
relentless  to  their  enemies ;  and  they  can  emerge  from  bai'barity 
towards  the  confines  of  civilization,  only  as  they  are  in  close  and 
constant  association  with  the  refined  nations  of  the  West.  The 
present  intimate  alliance  of  Constantinople  with  Paris  and 
London  will  do  nuich  to  destroy  the  deadening  influence  which 
Islamism  still  has  over  the  Turkish  people  ;  for  that  alliance 
must  lead  to  the  introduction  among  them  of  European  insti- 
tutions.   Religious  toleration — which,  in  the  present  day,  is  a 
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word  of  large  meaning,  however  it  may  be  resisted  by  the 
fanatical  Moslems  of  the  old  school,  will  sap  the  foundations  of 
Islam  supremacy  in  Turkey,  and  must  necessarily  lead  to  great 
and  happy  changes  in  the  political  and  social  condition  of  its 
people.  But  neither  alliance  with  the  Western  powers,  nor  the 
fostering  care  of  either  of  them,  will  prevent  the  irretrievable 
ruin  of  the  Ottoman  empire  so  long  as  the  Koran  and  its 
exponents,  the  muftis,  exert  their  evil  authority  over  the  Sultan 
and  his  subjects.  That  state  is  weak,  not  merely  because  the 
Russian  arms  have  repeatedly  overthrown  its  forces,  deprived 
it  of  its  provinces,  and  humiliated  it  to  the  dust.  The  true 
cause  of  the  decadence  is,  that  Islamism  has  destroyed  the 
national  vitality ;  and  although  the  allied  forces  may  save 
Turkey  from  the  Northern  spoilers,  and  even  increase  its  terri- 
tory by  the  restoration  of  its  formerly  conquered  provinces,  the 
niinous  canker-worm  will  still  live  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  so 
long  as  Mohammed  is  adored,  and  his  book  retained  as  the  guide  of 
life.  English  benevolence  is  being  variously  exerted  on  the  behalf  of 
the  defenders  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Let  the  Chris- 
tians in  this  country  also  bestir  themselves  to  send  to  the  ignorant 
and  deluded  Moslem  that  divine  word  which  has  produced  such 
happy  results  among  ourselves,  and  which,  operating  like  some 
unseen  and  noiseless  chemistry  on  the  mass  of  Turkish  society, 
will  ultimately  effect  its  regeneration.  That  is  the  only  power 
which  can  really  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  realm  of  the 
Padisha,  and  the  opportunity  for  its  employment  is  golden. 

Mr.  Neale's  volumes  deserve  our  recommendation.  They  are 
a  seasonable  contribution  to  our  literature,  and  convey,  in  a  fluent 
manner,  much  useful  information  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Islam  faith  to  those  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with  former 
and  more  voluminous  works  on  the  subject.  Here  and  there  in 
the  volumes  we  have  found  too  much  florid  description  ;  but,  with 
this  exception,  we  are  happy  to  commend  the  work  to  our 
readers. 


Art.  III. — BosivelVs  Life  of  Johnson,  together  with  Tour  to  the 
Hebrides.  Edited  by  the  Right  Honorable  John  Wilson  Croker. 
London :  J.  Murray. 

While  most  people  in  the  present  day  admit  Dr.  Johnson's  power 
as  a  whole,  and  grant  him  to  be  an  honest,  fearless,  and  warm- 
hearted man,  much  prejudice  exists  against  his  peculiar  notions 
and  feelings  in  reference  to  Christianity,  as  well  as  against  his 
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critical  character  and  achievements.  We  propose  trying  to  set 
the  public  mind  right,  so  far  as  om-  power  extends,  upon  both 
these  topics. 

And  first,  as  to  his  Christianity,  it  is  called  '  gloomy,'  '  bigoted,' 
'  morose,'  '  superstitious,'  and  so  forth.  Now,  it  is  singular  that 
no  one  says  that  he  himself  was  morose.  He  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  'fine  old  fellow,'  very  irritable,  very  pompous,  and  at 
times  very  savage but  full  of  kindness,  of  jocularity,  of  sociality, 
a  warm  friend,  and  a  pleasant  companion,  whose  great  delight 
was  in  clubs ;  in  short,  as  he  said  himself,  a  '  very  clubable  man.' 
He  had,  indeed,  his  gloomy  hours ;  but  that  these  sprang  prin- 
cipally from  his  religion  we  do  not  believe.  They  sprang  from 
his  temperament,  and  from  the  deep  views  his  intellect  took  of 
the  miseries  of  human  life.  He  saw  and  felt  more  thoroughly 
than  most,  even  of  wise  men,  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  earthly 
enjoyments — the  emptiness  of  earthly  honours — the  shortness  of 
earthly  life — the  insincerity  and  deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart 
— and  the  reality,  the  uniform  pressure,  and  the  terrible  mys- 
teriousness  of  the  woes  of  the  world.  He  '  sate  in  the  centre,' 
and  how  could  he  'enjoy  bright  day'?  He  spake  as  he  saw. 
His  temperament  did,  indeed,  somewhat  discolour  his  perceptions ; 
but  it  did  not  alter  or  impair  them.  It  was  not  his  fault  that 
made  to  his  view 

'  The  sun  like  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
The  tomb  a  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  mm*kier  gloom." 

Nor  is  this  estimate  altogether  untrue,  although  it  be  partial. 
Of  course,  when  a  being  so  shadowy  as  temperament  holds  the 
scales,  it  is  difficult  to  strike  the  balance  between  the  bright 
and  the  dark  view  of  things.  But  we  suspect  that  Johnson  and 
John  Foster  arrived,  by  different  roads,  to  a  tolerably  coiTect  con- 
ception of  the  truth.  Happiness  exists  here  only  in  dim  embryo 
and  half-developed  bud.  Our  pleasures  are  often  felt,  at  the  veo'y 
moment  of  their  enjoyment,  to  be  delusions;  our  sorrows,  seldom. 
Life  in  all  cases  begins  with  the  wail  of  a  mother's  and  a  child's 
anguish,  and  ends  in  the  apparent  defeat  of  death.  Many  hours 
want  their  pleasures ;  scarce  one  is  free  from  its  anxieties.  Most 
of  our  misery  springs,  it  may  be  said,  from  ignorance.  Be  it  so. 
But  since  our  ignorance  is  so  great,  how  great  must  be  our  misery. 
And  even  when  our  knowledge  is  increased,  how  true  the  words 
of  the  wise  man, — 'He  that  increaseth  knowledge,  incrcaseth 
sorrow.' 

Johnson  set  himself  most  determinedly  against  all  cant ;  and 
one  cant  he  Ibuml  especially  pnwalcut,  and  with  it  he  fiercely 
Wfirnul, — the  cant  ot"  haj)piness,  or  to  express  it  more  accurately 
in  one  of  his  owji  Broljdi^^nai^ian  words,  the  cant  of  'felicitation.' 
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Many  people  he  found  perpetually  shouting  '  Optime  \' — if  we 
are  not  happy,  we  should  be ;  all  is  for  the  best ;  and  after  all 
drawbacks  and  deductions  are  made,  is  not  this  a  very  comfort- 
able little  world  on  the  whole,  if  not  exactly  as  Leibnitz  asserts, 
^the  best  of  all  possible  worlds?'  Johnson  says,  emphatically, 
'No ;  this  world  is  not  happy.  We  are  not  happy.  It  is,  indeed, 
in  a  measure,  our  own  blame ;  but  still,  there  is  the  fact,  account 
for  it  as  you  may.  Man  is  far  from  happy ;  and  were  he  crowned 
with  a  crown  of  stars,  and  given  the  milky  way  for  a  sceptre,  he 
would  continue  far  from  happy  still.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
ever  can  make  him  even  apjjroximatively  happy  here,  and  that 
is, — the  Christian  hope  of  a  better  life,  and  the  operation  of 
that  hope  upon  his  character  and  principles.'  This,  we  think, 
was  the  sum  and  substance  of  Dr.  Johnson's  theological  creed. 
He  was  driven  to  Christianity  by  his  profound  feeling  of 
human  woes,  and  of  the  wants  of  his  own  nature  and  heart. 
He  had  tried  everything  else; — study,  and  found  it  a  weari- 
ness, when  not  a  burden  and  a  woe ;  fame,  and  found  it  the 
dream  of  a  bubble ;  wine,  and  found  it  a  raging  and  mocking 
madness;  woman,  too,  and  found  her  help,  indeed,  invaluable, 
but  her  love,  as  men  are  wont  to  idealize  it,  a  delusion ;  society, 
and  found  it  a  restless  arena,  fitted  to  excite,  but  unable  to 
satisfy ;  and  he  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  this  world  worth  living  for,  but  the  promise  of,  and 
the  preparation  for,  another ;  and  that  all  the  Kghts  of  science, 
literature,  and  philosophy  were  darkness  compared  to  the  red 
hues  shed  over  the  Judean  hills  by  the  parting  steps  of  Christ, 
as  the  prophecy  and  promise  of  his  coming  again.  He  did  not, 
indeed  (and  here  lay  his  wisdom,  and  this  showed  his  want  of 
fanaticism),  abandon  the  use  of  the  pleasures  which  Providence 
allotted  him,  and  become  an  austere  anchorite.  He  continued, 
and  with  all  his  might,  too,  to  try  and  wring  out  of  all  lawful 
pleasures  what  good  there  was  in  them.  But  this  he  did  with 
no  expectation  of  complete  or  ultimate  satisfaction,  for  that  he 
knew  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  give,  but  solely  that  they 
might  strengthen  or  amuse  him  in  his  progress  toward  that  grand 
and  only  fountain  of  peace  and  soul-security  which  rises  in 
another  world. 

It  has  been  often  said,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  as  well  as  Foster, 
failed  to  see  life  in  its  beauty,  its  nice  arrangements,  its  poetry, 
and  its  hopeful  tendencies.  Had  this  been  said  to  the  former, 
he  would  have  gruffly  replied,  '  All  canting  absurdity.  There  is 
beauty,  indeed,  in  nature,  although  my  dim  eyes  cannot  see  it 
very  clearly,  and  although  I  hate  to  hear  poetasters  whining 
about  purling  streams  and  pastoral  crooks ;  but  I  can  admire 
better  than  they  the  solemn  magnificence  of  forests,  the  outspread 
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expanse  and  booming  thunders  of  ocean,  and  the  dread  glories 
of  the  midnight  sky.  But  I  know  that  this  is  a  hfe  com- 
pounded of  mistakes  and  miseries,  of  delusive  pleasures  and  real 
wretchedness,  of  vice,  terror,  and  uncertainty,  a  life  which  the 
most  of  men  spend  in  estrangement  from  God,  and  in  enmity 
with  one  another,  and  which  the  best  have  ever  felt  to  be  a 
weariness  and  a  heavy  load,  and  cried  out,  "  We  loathe  it ;  we 
would  not  live  always/'  Tlie  only  real  good  on  earth  is  virtue, 
and  that  is  not  the  result  of  life,  but  a  communication  from  on 
high,  and  a  pledge  and  foretaste  of  a  better  existence/ 

Foster  felt  far  more  forcibly  than  Johnson  the  glories  of 
nature  and  the  beauties  of  art.  Inferior  in  learning,  in  critical 
acumen,  and  in  dictatorial  power  over  thought  and  language, 
he  had  a  subtler,  a  more  poetical,  a  more  enthusiastic  genius  ; 
this  taught  him  to  admire  nature  in  all  its  forms  with  a  deeper, 
although  a  pensive,  admiration.  He  believed,  mth  trembling,  in 
the  universe,  on  which  he  saw  a  shade  resting  like  that  of  the 
morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  Deluge.  The  ocean's  voice 
seemed  in  his  ear  a  wild  wail,  as  if  some  maniac-god  were  im- 
prisoned in  its  dreary  caves,  and  were  proclaiming  his  eternal 
wrongs  to  earth  and  the  stars.  The  sun  seemed  looking  on  earth 
from  his  lofty  car  with  an  air  of  supreme  scorn  and  haughty 
reserve,  and  crying  out,  '  What  care  I  for  that  petty  planet,  and 
the  reptile  race  my  beams  have  generated  in  its  mud — with  their 
animalcular  loves,  hatreds,  wars,  fortunes,  and  faiths  V  The  moon 
seemed  (as  he  describes  her  in  a  passage  of  his  journal)  to  be 
contemplating  our  world  with  a  melancholy  interest,  but  the 
interest  of  one  who  had  long  given  up  the  hope  of  doing  any 
good  to  man,  or  of  ever  seeing  him  becoming  better.  And  the 
stars  appeared  like  the  fiery  spires  and  watch-towers  of  the  walls 
of  hell,  surrounding  the  miseries  of  the  earth  with  an  aspect  of 
fixed  and  far-oft*  indifference.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
gloomy  discoloration  in  which  he  saw  all  these  objects,  he  con- 
tinued to  admire  them  to  enthusiasm.  He  sometimes  reminds  us 
of  that  band  of  fallen  angels  whom  Milton  describes  exploring 
the  distant  regions  of  their  place  of  pain,  and  imbibing  a  certain 
deep,  though  sullen  joy,  as  they  pass 

'  O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp.' 

So,  Foster,  deeming  this  universe  little  better  than  a  vast  hell, 
yet  admitted  it  to  bo  a  most  splendid  one — all  deluged  and 
shining  with  a  dreadful  glory,  which  at  once  fascinated  and 
terrified  liis  soul. 

As  liis  religious  views  were  of  a  sterner  cast  than  Johnson's,  so 
his  views  of  man  and  of  life  were  even  darker  than  his.  He 
also  fell  at  times  into  deep  abysses  of  doubt,  from  which,  in 
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general,  Johnson  kept  free;  and,  unlike  Johnson,  he  did  not 
seek  to  snatch  his  share  of  the  passing  pleasures  of  the  world, 
but  held  them  in  a  scorn  too  deep  even  to  taste  their  flavour 
as  they  hurried  by.  Both,  however,  seem  to  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  on  one  momentous  question — we  mean  the 
restoration  of  the  lost.  Foster  has  expressly  defended  this  ;  and 
Johnson,  in  one  of  his  conversations  with  Boswell,  intimates  a 
leaning  towards  it.  We  stay  not  to  expose  what  we  deem  the 
fallacy  of  this  hope.  It  seems  far  too  good  news  to  be  true,  as 
well  as  rendered  excessively  improbable  by  the  aspects  and 
phenomena  of  the  present  world.  But  when  contemplating  the 
massive  gloom  which  lay  upon  two  such  minds  as  Foster's  and 
Johnson's,  we  are  glad  to  find  them  getting  partial  relief  even 
from  a  false  dawning,  although  it  only  reminds  us  of  the  poet's 
words : — 

'  As  northern  lights  the  sky  adorn, 
And  give  the  promise  of  a  morn. 
Which  never  comes  to-day.' 

This  is  not  the  place  for  going  at  great  length  into  the  question 
as  to  the  connexion  of  religion  with  melancholy ;  yet  we  must  be 
permitted  a  few  remarks,  as  they  are  appropriate  to  Dr.  Johnson's 
case.  And  we  think  the  whole  truth  may  be  summed  up  suc- 
cinctly in  a  very  few  sentences.  First.  Religion  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  gloom.  There 
have  been,  and  are  Christians  habitually  cheerful ;  that  is,  many 
persons  inclined  originally  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things 
have  become  Christians,  and  their  piety  has  not  lessened  but 
increased  their  pleasures  ;  for,  although  it  may  have  given  them 
new  sorrows,  it  has  also  multiplied  and  intensified  their  joys. 
But  secondly,  there  are  many  whose  temperament,  naturally  bilious 
or  nervous,  when  pervaded  by  Christian  ideas,  seems  to  become  a 
shade  darker  ;  the  thoughts  of  God's  holiness,  of  the  strictness 
of  his  law,  of  their  own  unworthiness,  of  the  state  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  doom  of  sinners  in  a  future  state,  press  on 
them  with  awful  force,  and  render  them  all  their  lifetime  subject 
to  bondage.  Thirdly.  Not  a  few  Christians  arQ  exceedingly  fluctu- 
ating in  their  emotions ;  their  life  is  a  balance,  now  sinking  to 
the  depths,  and  now  soaring  to  the  sun  ;  and  this  is  in  them  partly 
the  result  of  temperament  and  partly  of  their  oscillations  of 
religious  feeling.  Fourthly.  If  a  Christian,  as  too  many  Chris- 
tians do,  neglect  the  natural  conditions  of  cheerfulness,  seclude 
himself  from  society,  pay  no  attention  to"  his  health,  and  deny 
himself  those  innocent  gratifications  which  fill  agreeably  up  the 
intervals  of  duty,  it  is  not  his  Christianity  that  will  save  him  from 
inequality  of  spirits,  or  from  fits  of  deep  depression.  Fifthly.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  Christian  has  struggles,  trials,  tempta- 
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tions,  and  sources  of  spiritual  sadness,  peculiar  to  himself.  His 
life  is  compared  to  a  birth,  to  a  warfare,  to  an  agony.  He  is 
the  special  mark  of  many  obloquies  from  men  and  many  secret 
assaults  by  invisible  enemies  ;  and  has  often  to  be  contented  with 
no  other  reward  than  is  implied  in  the  consciousness  of  integrity 
and  of  brave  struggle,  and  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  He  is  pro- 
mised '  not  happiness,  but  only  blessedness.'  Finally.  He  has 
often,  like  his  fellows,  to  contend  with  afflictive  providences, 
with  poverty,  and  with  the  infirmities  of  his  own  temper  or  body. 
Nay,  he  may  be  more  pressed  by  these  than  other  men,  and  may 
thus  seem  more  miserable  than  they,  notwithstanding  the  secret 
solaces  welling  up  v/ithin,  and  the  glimpses  of  a  glorious  destiny 
seen  hovering  above  him.  We  have  at  present  two  private 
Christians  in  view  as  illustrating  the  principles  we  have  thus 
stated.  Both  belong  to  the  excellent  of  the  earth,  and  find  the 
religion  of  J esus  dearer  to  them  than  their  necessary  food.  But 
the  one  has  been  blessed  with  a  benignant  temper,  an  undis- 
turbed serenity,  been  visited  by  few  trials,  and  enjoyed  an 
equable  flow  of  health  all  his  life.  Hence  he  has  been  as  happy 
as  this  state  of  being  will  permit ;  has  been  troubled  with  no  doubts 
or  misgivings,  and  hardly  had  his  temper  ruffled  for  a  moment. 
The  other  has  had  a  tone  of  health  less  firm,  a  nervous  system 
more  excitable,  a  temper  more  imperfect,  an  education  more 
neglected,  and  a  career  more  checquered ;  and  has,  therefore, 
been,  on  the  whole,  unhappy,  morbid  :  and  while  his  excellence  is 
admitted  by  all  who  know  him,  he  is  evidently  far  from  the  pos- 
session of  that  blessed  peace  and  calm  which  are  possessed  by  the 
other,  and  seems  never  likely  to  reach  them  till  recast  in  another 
mould,  and  admitted  to  a  serener  region. 

Those  entertain  very  false  notions  of  Christianity  who  dream 
that  as  soon  as  it  is  believed  it  always  operates  as  a  charm,  and 
creates  around  the  believer  a  clear  and  constant  heaven  on 
earth.  This  idea  has,  we  think,  done  much  injury  to  the  cause, 
disheartened  many  at  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  and  sent  back 
from  the  first  slough  they  encountered  not  a  few  Pliables  who 
otherwise  might  have  struggled  on  to  glory.  Preachers  have 
dealt  too  much  in  rose-colours  while  painting  the  Christian  life. 
They  should  remember,  as  Croly  says  in  the  preface  to  his 
sermons,  '  that  our  religion  is  a  manly  religion  that  it  is  to  men 
emphatically  that  it  calls.  ('  To  you,  O  men,  I  call,  and  my 
voice  is  to  the  sons  of  men ;')  and  that  it  ne\'er  promises  an  unin- 
terrupted course  of  happiness  either  within  or  without. 

Dr.  Johnson's  religion,  after  subtracting  a  good  deal  of  super- 
stitious nonsense,  was — and  latterly  especially — a  true  although 
a  gloomy  faith.  His  very  terrors  j)roved  his  greatness,  and 
seemed,  as  Keats  has  it,  '  ])()rtioiied  to  a  giant  nerve.'  His 
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fear  of  ghosts,  for  instance,  sprung  from  his  intense  belief  in  a 
spiritual  world,  and  from  his  feeling  of  his  own  unworthiness 
to  meet  a  pm^ely  spiritual  nature.  His  fear  of  death  arose 
from  his  profound  and  solemn  conceptions  of  that  immense 
Being  he  expected  to  see  after  it.  The  higher  a  mind  rises  it 
has  a  wider  view  of  the  Great  Supreme,  and  a  proportionate 
feeling  of  awe  towards  him.  A  Lilliputian  mind  worships  a 
comparatively  Lilliputian  Deity ;  a  mind  of  giant  stature  has 
its  idea  of  Deity  prodigiously  magnified,  and  its  fear  accordingly 
enhanced.  Hence  Johnson  on  his  death-bed  cried  out,  '  I  will 
take  anything  but  inebriating  substance,  for  I  wish  to  present 
my  soul  to  God  unclouded.'  There  is  something  sublime  in 
the  sight  of  this  autocrat  of  letters,  of  one  who,  like  J ohn  Knox, 
never  feared  the  face  of  man,  bowed  in  terror  before  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,  and  you  think  of  that  being  in  Milton  (in 
this  point  we  alone  compare  them)  who  feared  no  power  in 
earth,  hell,  or  heaven,  except  Death  and  Deity.  When  you 
see  this  powerful  nature  agitated  by  his  peculiar  fears  you  are 
reminded  of  the  Psalmist's  words,  '  He  toucheth  the  mountains 
and  they  smoke.'  They  stand  in  their  granite  strength  unmov- 
able  by  all  the  efforts  of  all  mankind ;  but  whenever  their 
Creator  lays  his  lightest  finger  on  them  they  recognise  his  hand 
and  begin  to  tremble  and  to  smoke. 

Yet  Johnson,  while  keenly  alive  to  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
and  too  much  attached  to  outward  forms,  was  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  consolations  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  peculiarities  of  that  Gospel  became  dearer  to  him  as  his 
life  advanced.  On  his  death-bed  he  recommended  to  a  friend 
a  volume  of  sermons  because  it  dwelt  most  fully  on  the  doctrine 
of  a  propitiation.  The  Cross  shone  out  at  last  amid  the  vapours 
which  had  lain  on  him,  and  he  saw  in  it  the  pillar  of  the  divine 
government,  the  mirror  of  the  divine  character,  the  finger 
pointing  up  to  a  father's  house,  and  the  mighty  magnet  drawing 
men  home  there  from  their  vain  and  various  wanderings.  It  did 
not,  indeed,  remove  all  his  darkness,  or  that  of  this  system,  but  it 
'  allured  to  brighter  worlds,'  and  seemed  to  bear  inscribed  above 
the  head  of  its  bleeding  victim  the  words,  '  What  thou  knowest 
not  now  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.'  And  as  it  rose  in  its 
clear  command  above  earth  and  death  and  hell,  his  dreams 
about  the  efficacy  of  fastings  and  the  other  superstitions  he  had 
imbibed  in  his  childhood  faded  away ;  a  portion  of  his  fears 
vanished  with  them,  and  he  fell  asleep  at  last  a  forgiven  and 
accepted  child,  perfect  through  suffering,  in  the  arms  of  his 
Kedeemer. 

Johnson  had  fallen  into  occasional  errors  of  life,  hinted  at  rather 
than  disclosed  by  Boswell,  which  prevent  him  from  being  pro- 
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posed  as  a  model.  His  physical  system  it  should  be  remembered 
Avas  radically  diseased,  his  passions  were  excessively  strong,  and 
nothing  but  his  own-acquired  self-command,  and  the  grace  of 
God,  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  moral  wreck,  as  conspicuous 
and  lamentable  as  Savage,  Burns,  or  Byron.  But  he  was  never- 
theless, and  the  more  from  the  struggle  which  he  had  to  main- 
tain with  his  temperament,  one  of  the  noblest  of  human  beings, 
and  in  nothing  so  much  so  as  in  his  deference  to  the  claims  of 
Christianity.  If  any  man  of  that  age  might,  strong  in  the  pride 
of  intellectual  power,  have  refused  to  bend  and  to  become  as  a 
little  child,  it  might  have  been  this  sturdy  Titan,  and  yet  he  not 
only  knelt  himself  but  taught  thousands  to  kneel  beside  him, 
who,  but  for  the  example  of  so  great  a  man,  would  have  disdained 
the  homage. 

The  name  of  Johnson  as  a  critic  has  had  a  somewhat  fluc- 
tuating history.  Once  rated  too  high,  it  is  now,  we  think, 
pushed  far  below  its  level.  The  true  way  to  describe  his  criticism 
is  to  say  it  is  the  criticism  of  gigantic  but  cramped  common 
sense.  He  lacks  that  subtler  instinct  which  detects  minute 
beauties,  and  that  recherche  taste  which  distinguishes  the  virtue 
of  secret  flavours  of  excellence.  Nor  has  he  any  principles  of 
criticism  entitled  to  the  praise  of  depth,  comprehensiveness,  or 
originality.  He  takes  up  a  book  with  a  feeling  compounded  of 
eagerness  and  reluctance ;  devours  it  in  hasty  gulps ;  becomes 
aware  of  all  its  principal  faults,  and  its  broader  beauties ;  throws 
it  down  to  lift  it  up  no  more ;  and  proceeds,  some  twenty  years  per- 
haps afterwards,  to  daguerreotype  the  results  of  the  one  hasty  and 
hungry  perusal.  That  is  generally  faithful  to  his  original  feel- 
ings, for  his  memory  is  a  vice  (in  both  senses  of  the  word  shall  we 
say  ?)  but  it  is  not  always,  any  more  than  these,  just  to  the  book. 
One  reading,  and  Johnson  rarely  honoured  a  book  by  reading 
it  twice,  is  seldom  a  sufficient  warrant  for  a  criticism.  Perhaps 
the  critic  reads  the  work  in  a  state  of  bodily  irritation  or  mental 
pain.  Perhaps  while  he  is  reading  it  his  thoughts  and  heart  are 
a  thousand  miles  away ;  or  perhaps  his  stomach  is  foul ;  or  perhaps 
he  has  risen  from  a  sleepless  night ;  or  perhaps  hp  is  waiting  for 
the  advent  of  a  friend,  or  has  just  been  reading  the  abuse  of  an 
enemy ;  or  he  cannot  in  short  tell  how — but  his  critical  '  hand  is 
out,'  and  his  critical  appetite  is  either  entirely  dulled  or  un- 
healthily sharpened  ;  and  thus,  in  various  ways,  his  judgments 
may  be  rendered  worthless. 

l)r.  Johnson  being  peculiarly  a  man  of  moods — often  in  low- 
depressions,  often  in  towering  passions,  often  shaken  by  pain, 
and  often  drowzed  by  indolence — his  criticisms  recpiire,  more 
than  of  most  writers,  to  be  taken  cum  grano  sails.  He  never, 
indeed,  plays  us  false  ;  he  is  always  desirous  to  be  faithful,  but 
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/'"P'^*'^'  "'-''""•'^l-^.  -1"''  rather  stvug. 
gliiig  to  form  than  calmly  expressing  a  judgmeut.  Macaulav 
has  been  grossly  unjust  to  Johnson's°criticisms  on  poe^y  a„J 
compares  him  to  Rymer,  who  is,  he  truly  says,  '  the  worst  Critic 
of  poetry  that  ever  existed.'    But  altho^'h  JohnsonTs  not  the 

t^'^nf  't  "  ''"'^  ''^'"^  eompaJLblet  tJa 

worst.  The  great  test  we  propose  to  a  critic  on  poetry  is-is  to 
be  a  poet  himself.  Now,  Johnson  was  himself  a  poet ;  we  do  not 
beth  fri  t""'  '=•^"1^'  '^-^-^  Written  a  ' Mac^ 

ha  1  not  th  "'V  °'  ^  ^'"'^''''^^  Mariners.'  He 

tio     h„t  1  f<"»/«?«iM-'«  poetic  invention  and  combina- 

aZn^^T.  r,  ^^''''^.^'y^  'Vultures,'  and  a  hundred  other 
apo  ogues  and  essays  m  his  works,  prove  that  he  had  genuine 
^^^^       fueling,  and  that,  under  hat 


?MaS'  T"  ^f'^'^Sgy  frame,  there  lurked  the  .soul  of  a 
HnW^^^°^*K''  ^'>°'       'London,' the 'Vanity  of 

H  man  Wishes,'  and  those  he  contributed  to  Goldsmith's  '  Tra- 

iftl^Tl^ll'J''^^^^^^^^^  to  his  criticism, 


n    ^  —  vviicii  vvt;  turn  to  liis  criticiSTn 

we  find  a  great  deal  of  a  very  noble  character-massive  a  marWe' 
and  clear  as  crystal.    The  '  Lives  of  the  Poets'  have  been  sub 
jected  to  much  obloquy,  as  well  as  larded  with  much  undue 

NoTin  the  r."f  -.yf'^^*'""'^'  fairly  appreciated 
JNow,  in  the  first  place,  it  has  often  been  objected  to  them  that 
they  omit  three  of  the  greatest  of  all  our  poets  -  Chaucer  sTenser 
of  fhe  booia-     f '"t'  J«h>-on's  fault  £  that 

Chlucer  fro  '  r  T-  7''°'"  ^«  suppose,  excluded 

la~/T  ^l^^-^o™*  of  his  obsolete  spelling  and 

ShaSr7  vf/"''''  v""  ""^^^^'^y  °f  poem-and 
umtrthv  nf  bt  ^r*''^'  ^'^^  ^hen  counted 

S^"'"'-    ^'^^s^  '■easons,  whether  right  or  wron^ 

bv  him '''Trr°  ^."8^^^*^'^'  °^  PeAaps%proved  of; 

the  rmorv  of^''"  ^'^  ^°ok  his  eternized 

the  memory  of  many  men  who  were  mere  poetasters.  Johnson 

such  S      T  r^'f  °f       taskmasters,  as  aH 

such  ArieLs  must  obey  the  behests  of  their  Prosperos  till  the  day 
of  their  deliverance  arrive.    When  Boswell  asked  if  he  wouM 

fX\  rV"''*«'"*he  world  that  they  are  blockheads.'  And  .so 

Ki?:L  the^est^H  °         ''"^       '     W^'^'''  S-itl^.  Duke; 
them  nn  l  n  ^    f  He  disdains  to  worry  them  at  length,  but  lifts 
heS  vv^ih n^i^r  dogdoes  acurof  lowdegree,  knd  pops 

Seln  add  lr  PVS*"*\'^™*''''^-  Hispraise^f Blackmore 
tonerce^vftlT  •''^T"'*  ^'""'.'^3' tho««  who  have  been  unable 
l^effectu  Iv  7  of  ■7«y  which  pervades  that  life,  and  which 
more  ettectually  damns  the  poetry  of  the  unluckv  knight  thnn 

N.i-ior*.  °'  ""'^         atociLdSh  is^ 
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prevailed  to  do.  He  respected  indeed  Blackmore  for  his  probity 
and  piety,  and  praised  with  evident  sincerity  one  of  his  poems — 
that  on  the  '  Creation' — but  so  did  honest  Matthew  Henry  (who 
gives  great  screeds  of  it  in  his  Commentary),  and  so  did  as  great 
a  man  as  even  Johnson,  John  Locke.  A  more  formidable  objec- 
tion has  been  made  to  his  ^  Lives/  on  account  of  his  treatment 
of  Milton.  Here  we  cannot  defend  him.  His  hatred  to  the 
Puritans,  and  to  Milton  as  a  man,  amounted  to  fury  and  malig- 
nant madness.  On  such  subjects  he  raved,  and  boiled  over 
with  rage.  But  let  us  remember  that  Milton  himself  ransacked 
the  kennel  for  epithets  to  express  his  contempt,  disgust,  and 
loathing  of  his  enemies.  He  assailed  them  in  the  tenderest 
points,  and  dragged  to  light  the  details  of  their  private  history. 
In  this  he  erred ;  but  we  cannot  wonder  that  his  error  should  be 
used  as  a  precedent  by  the  most  formidable  of  his  later  foes.  The 
differences,  too,  between  Johnson  and  Milton  were  so  great,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  one  to  do  full  justice  to  the  other. 
These  have  been  admirably  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Channing,  who 
shows  how,  while  Milton  was  of  ethereal  race,  J ohnson  was  only 
the  strongest  of  earth-born  Titans  ;  so  that  in  the  life  you  have 
Raphael  criticized  by  Polyphemus.  But  Milton,  although  an 
angel,  was  a  '  ^m7i^-angel.'  And  hence  Johnson,  iProm  his  sym- 
pathy with  all  that  is  great  and  colossal,  is  compelled  to  praise 
him.  It  is  not  his  ethereality  he  admires,  it  is  his  vastness.  Had 
he  been  simply  a  '  strij)ling  cherub,'  he  would  have  underrated  and 
abused  him — treating  him  as  a  mere  winged  ephemeron,  dancing 
in  the  departing  light  of  a  summer  day.  And  hence  he  has 
undervalued  his  minor  poems — his  '  Sonnets,"*  his  '  Lycidas,'  and 
his  *  Comus' — not  so  much  for  what  they  are  in  themselves,  as 
for  their  inferiority  to  that  scale  of  magnitude  according  to  which 
he  would  like  to  see  a  Milton  working.  He  cried  out  to  Hannah 
More,  '  Milton,  madam,  can  cut  out  a  Colossus  from  a  rock,  but 
not  carve  heads  upon  cherry-stones/  Hence  his  breath  of  praise  is 
all  husbanded  for  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and  when  he  reaches  that  poem, 
it  comes  out  in  a  torrent  of  manly  eulogium.  The  praise  of  an 
enemy  is  not  only  more  valuable,  but  very  often  more  eloquent 
than  that  of  a  friend.  When  we  look  with  admiration  on  a  foe,  we 
look  through  tears.  A  certain  softness,  and  a  certain  swelling  emo- 
tion of  heart,  generally  accompany  the  tribute  ; — produced  partly 
by  a  latent  remorse  for  previous  injustice,  partly  by  a  quick  sense  of 
our  own  generosity,  and  partly  by  a  foresiglit  of  the  effect  of  our 
panegyric  upon  the  party  praised,  or  on  his  friends.  So  with 
Johnson  on  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost.'  Not  to  be  compared  criti- 
cally with  some  other  tributes,  morally  it  excels  tliem  all.  You 
see  a  great  man  discerning  his  own  quality  of  mind  displayed  on 
a  grander  scale,  by  one  whom  he  joersonally  hates,  and  crying 
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out  mth  irresistible  impulse,  with  sudden  and  soft-eved  enthn 
msm  ;  Magmficent-the  more  that  the  man  is  my  foe^  A  ,  St" 
Hke  this  reaches  the  subHme  ;  for,  although  it  r2y  be  said  tote 
the  result  of  compulsion,  it  is  a  compulsion  whic^couironlv  be 
produced  by  the  influence  of  power  on  power,  and  SndsLu 
of  that  eterBal  law  by  which  a  Jupiter  is  bound  to  revolve  around 
a  Sun,  through  the  force  of  mere  superior  magniture-althorh 
the^planet  is  a  mass  of  clouds  and  sLwy  ice,  tndThe  sSt  S 

The  gay  and  gallant  figure  of  Murat  as  he  rushed  into  the 
opposite  ranks,  as  if  to  grasp  the  head  of  Death  and  1  ad  hta 
down  a  measure  on  a  bloody  ball-room,  is  said  to  have  exc  ted  fi  om 
the  Cossacks  cries  of  admiration.  When  O'Connell  rose  nt^ 
his  altitudes  in  the  House  of  Commons  Peel  a^d  Bil  i- 

S»i:-Xn  Mtirs-raB 

sneer  on  his  lip,  and  brush  awajthe  frowrfrfmllt  t  ,nd 
A  sublimated  into  the  man  and  the  poet  ' 

Another  objection  to  Johnson's  '  Lives'  is  the  wav  in  ^h;.h  h 
has  criticized  Gray,  Collins,  Akenside,  Ch  "r£,T^d"ome  It 
contemporary  poets.    And  here,  again  we  admit  that  L  i^ 
partly  exposed  himself  to  the  cWre  of  wf  cril'"  Hk 
account  of  Colhns  is,  we  confess,  miserably  meagre    The  ff 
was,  tnat  he  seems,  by  an  unconscious  act  of  the  Inind  to  have 
transferred  his  pity  for  the  fate,  and  his  disapprobation  of  th! 
persona  habits  of  the  poor  bard  to  his  poetr7,?^  whbh  betides 
s«  o?tf'^rf.r""'f-^  -ants  eii7^^^^^^ 

strength  of  thought,  that  manliness  of  purpose  and  tlii  .„r^ 
m^gmtude  of  structure,  which  alone  w^e^S  to  ^v^rV 
objections,  and  to  storm  Johnson  into  al^ratSlT  ^^IIZZZ 

%^J7'  P^^^         ^"t'^i^ni  01  the  '  Bard'  andX 

Progress  of  Poetry,'  which  seem  to  most  now  stiff  and  laborion^ 
ejaggerations-mere  mimicries  of  real  power  tS  fTZ  T 

atfcSl'd  """X  ""^  r^''-'       PoV^Zng  atrS 

and  Clumsy  dray-horse,  instead  of  Pegasus    To  fliP^T?i 

S  o^o^C  doerampi  ju?t  ce.  ^tH 

the        w  w'X?  P"*"™''  ""^""^      ^ates  below  its  real  value  is 
the  delightful  '  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  CoDe  J'  One 
of  h  s  objections  is  exceedingly  triflin<J  and  unfair    Hetft  <  w- 
half         ,'''^^^1  ^°  t^l  ht  wh^dritr  hSp 

Zt^~  fi''''"''^''T'^\'?"'''^^'''  Thames  has  no 

setter  means  of  knowing  than  himself    This  is  sad  work  ;  the 
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more  so  as,  in  '  Rasselas/  J ohnson  himself  had  apostrophized  the 
Nile  as  the  '  Great  Father  of  Waters/  and  asked  him  if  he  swept 
through  any  country  in  which  he  did  not  hear  the  language  of 
distress?  Critics,  like  liars,  should  have  good  memories.  His 
account  of  Akenside  is  perhaps  a  little  under-coloured,  but  can- 
not be  called  unjust.  He  commends  him  for  '  great  felicity  of 
genius,  and  uncommon  amplitude  of  acquisition,'  and  blames  him 
for  luxuriance  and  superfluity  of  words.  Akenside  was  far  too 
diffuse  to  be  a  strong  poet,  although  he  has  some  very  nervous 
lines — such  as 

'  Or  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast, 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day,' 

and  hence  Johnson,  not  finding  either  that  sturdy  strength,  or 
that  concise  elegance  in  the  '  Pleasures  of  Imagination'  which  he 
desiderated  in  poetry,  is  disappointed.  To  Akenside's  '  Epistle 
to  Curio'  he  gives  liberal  praise.  In  reference  to  Churchill,  what 
we  have  said  about  Collins  was  far  more  true.  Johnson,  strongly 
condemning  the  conduct  of  the  poet,  is  led  to  be  severe  on  his 
verses.  But  for  this,  he  must  have  admired  the  rough  readiness, 
the  daring  self-assertion,  the  Drydenic  rapidity  and  ease  of 
execution,  and  sinewy  English  of  this  remarkable  but  unhappy 
poet. 

Johnson's  criticisms  on  Shakspere  have  been  also  laid  to  his 
charge.  That  he  thoroughly  understood  the  'myriad -minded,' 
that  his  mind  was  oceanic  enough  to  fill  every  creek  and  cranny 
of  that  mighty  channel,  we  doubt ;  but  what  other  mind  was,  is, 
or  ever  shall  be  ?  The  purely  fanciful  and  imaginative  parts  of 
Shakspere — his  subtler  touches — his  frequent  delicacy  and  gi'ace — 
his  healthy,  genial  tone — and  his  all-embracing  catholicity — were 
not  at  all  to  Johnson's  taste  ;  he  durst  not  abuse,  but  he  did  not 
understand  or  sympathize  with  them.  It  was,  as  in  refer- 
ence to  Milton  —  the  might  of  Shakspere  he  admired — 
that  power  he  possessed  over  the  passions  —  the  grasp  he 
takes  of  the  broader  elements  of  human  nature — his  resem- 
blance to  a  Genie  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  in  his  swiftness  and 
supernatural  strength,  that  called  up  blood  into  J ohnson's  faded 
cheek  and  fire  into  his  dim  eye.  And  the  lines  in  his  well-known 
*  Prologue'  express  Shakspere's  magical  might  better  than  any 
oth(!r  writer  has  done  : 

'  Each  change  of  many  coloured  liie  he  drew, 
Exliausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new. 
Existence  saw  him  spm'n  her  boundcnl  reign, 
And  ])anting  Time  toiled  after  him  in  vain.' 

Wlion  ho  came  down  from  this  general  cKtimate  of  the  demo- 
niac; force  that  was  in  Sli.ikspere,  and  of  its  stupendous  results, 
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to  the  examination  of  particular  plays,  and  the  dissection  of  par- 
ticular characters,  he  was  less  successful.  It  was  with  his  mental 
as  with  his  bodily  eyesight.  He  saw  great  broad  outlines,  but 
not  minute  details.  When,  in  Scotland,  a  mountain  rose  before 
him,  he  was  aware  of  a  vast  rugged  mass  towering  into  the  blue 
sky  with  sharp  distinct  pinnacles,  but  not  of  the  beautiful  ferns 
climbing  and  softening  its  sides ;  of  the  vivid  grasses  betraying 
the  source  of  secret  springs,  or  of  the  young  pines  bending  at  the 
base  their  blue-green  cones  in  homage  to  the  spirit  of  the  hill. 
And  thus  Shakspere  loomed  before  Johnson's  eye  a  form  of 
indefinite  shape  but  enormous  outline  and  bulk,  although  he  was 
too  far  off  to  notice  the  delicate  and  lovely  lineaments  which 
soften  his  strength  into  beauty,  and  prove  him  no  monster  of 
Briarean  race,  but  simply  the  greatest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
gentlest  of  the  sons  of  men. 

We  feel  a  little  nervous  when  approaching  the  subject  of 
Johnson  and  Ossian's  poems.    Yet  let  us  say  what  we  think  and 
dare  the  consequences.    Macpherson  then,  we  fear,  was  Ossian, 
or  at  least  has  certainly  shown  himself  to  be  a  much  cleverer  fellow 
than  the  old  Blind  Bard  in  whom  the  Highlands  have  claimed 
their  only  poet.    His  work,  like  Pope's  '  Iliad,'  if  it  be  not  the 
original,  is  something  better.    It  has  indeed  much  monotony  and 
much  repetition,  and  a  fair  amount  of  bombast  and  falsetto,  but 
rises  often  into  real  sublimity,  and  often  melts  into  melodious 
pathos.    Dr.  Johnson's  hatred  to  it  may  be  explained  by  his 
aversion  to  Scotland,  by  his  detestation  for  what  he  deemed  a 
fraud,  and  by  his  prejudice  against  all  unrhymed  poetry,  whether 
it  was  blank  verse  or  rhythmical  prose.    Dear,  nevertheless,  to 
every  Scottish  heart  will  for  ever  remain  those  beautiful  fragments. 
In  spite  of  Dr.  Johnson's  criticism,  and  the  more  insolent  one  of 
Macaulay,  they  will  continue  to  hear  in  the  monotony  of  the 
strain  the  voice  of  the  mountain  torrent,  and  the  roar  of  the 
tempest ;  in  its  abruptness  they  will  see  the  beetling  crag  and 
the  shaggy  summit  of  the  bleak  Highland  hill ;  in  its  bombast 
and  obscurity  they  will  recognise  the  hollows  of  the  deep  glens, 
and  the  mists  which  shroud  the  cataracts;  in  its  happier  and 
nobler  measures  they  will  welcome  sounds  of  poetry  worthy  of 
the  murmur  of  their  lochs  and  the  waving  of  their  old  woods,  and 
never  will  they  see  Ben  Nevis  looking  down  over  his  clouds,  or 
Loch  Lomond  basking  amidst  its  sunny  braes,  or  in  grim  Glencoe 
hsten  to  the  Cona  singing  her  lonely  and  everlasting  dirge 
beneath  Ossian's  cave,  which  gashes  the  breast  of  the  cliff  above 
it,  without  remembering  the  glorious  shade  from  whose  evanish- 
ing lips  Macpherson  has  extracted  the  wild  music  of  his  moun- 
tain song. 

Probably  the  greatest  error,  after  all,  committed  by  Johnson 
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as  a  critic  is  the  prodigious  liking  he  has  to  Dryden  and 
Pope,  and  the  preference  he  gives  them  above  Young  and 
Thomson,  if  not  above  Milton  and  Shakspere  themselves. 
That  Dryden  and  Pope  were  true  poets,  and  that  the  latter 
was  in  many  respects  an  exquisite  artist,  w^e  dare  not  deny. 
But  that  in  nature,  in  genius — in  that  power  Avliich  creates — 
which  throws  out  masses  of  molten  ore — they  attain  either  to  the 
measure  of  the  author  of  the  '  Seasons'  or  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts/ 
we  venture,  in  common  with  most  critics  now,  to  doubt.  Yet 
Johnson  sums  up  the  life  of  Thomson  in  a  few  pages,  scarcely 
noticing  his  '  Castle  of  Indolence,'  and  hands  over  that  of  Young 
to  the  portentous  puppy  Herbert  Croft,  to  be  executed  in  a  bad 
mimicry  of  his  own  worst  manner ;  while  he  expends  all  his 
strength,  learning,  and  eloquence  in  praising  Dryden  and  Pope, 
and  contrives  to  make  their  lives  the  most  masterly  critical  essays 
which  his  pen  ever  produced.  We  can  understand  his  sympathy 
with  Dryden,  for  he  possessed  that  masculine  strength  which 
Johnson  always  admitted,  and  had  a  careless  greatness  somewhat 
resembling  his  own.  But  his  profound  wonder  at  and  worship  of 
the  mechanical  miracles  and  artificial  harmonies  of  Pope  are  to 
us  amazing.  We  could  as  soon  have  expected  to  have  seen  him 
adoring  a  puppet  or  bowing  before  Punch.  The  reasons  may 
be — he  found  Pope's  style  in  fashion  ;  Pope  had  been  a  patron 
of  his ;  and  perhaps  also  he  wanted  to  mortify  the  W^higs  by 
exalting  him  above  Addison.  Having  no  real  ear  besides  for 
versification,  he  seems  actually  to  have  preferred  the  eternal 
dropping  and  regular  ding-dong  of  Pope  to  the  more  varied  and 
more  musical  measures  of  higher  poets.  He  liked  too  Pope  s 
exquisite  sense  and  wit,  and  was  right  in  this,  but  was  not 
right  in  exalting  him  on  these  accounts  to  the  highest  poetic 
pedestal. 

His  attack  on  sacred  poetry  has  been  often  assailed.  The 
fallacy  of  it  lies  in  his  forgetting  that  though  poetry  cannot 
heif/hten  the  Divine,  it  can  raise  us  up  toward  a  perception  of  it 
It  was  strange  that  Dr.  Johnson  forgot  that  the  highest  poetry 
hml  l)een  sacred — that  of  the  Bible,  of  Dante,  and  of  Milton. 
But  the  eloquence  and  power  of  writing  in  the  passage  are  trans- 
cendent. Never  does  he  run  with  such  rapidity  as  when  he  is 
running  wrong. 

The  two  best  '  Lives/  as  narratives,  in  the  book,  are  those  of 
Savag(.'  and  of  Isaac  Watts.  The  first  is  a  romance  in  interest  as 
well  as  most  masterly  in  composition  ;  the  second  is  remarkable 
for  its  fine  tone  of  feeling  and  its  thorough  sympathy  with  moral 
and  religious  worth.  It  is  singular  how  he  tells  best  the  lives  of 
the  greatest  sinner  and  of  the  greatest  saint  in  his  catalogue.  It 
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is  as  if  a  writer  now-a-days  should  publish  biographies  of  modern 
poets,  and  should  shine  most  in  those  of  Byron  and  James 
Montgomery.  The  explanation  lies  in  this — Johnson  had  once 
lived  like  Savage,  and  he  was  always  aspiring  to  live  like 
Watts.  - 

In  closing  this  paper,  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  Johnson  has  never  fully  displayed  the  riches  of 
his  ixdnd.  He  has  written  so  well  as  to  start  the  suojo'estion 
that  he  might  have  written  better.  All  his  works  are  desultory. 
They  consist  of  little  papers,  little  apologues,  short  poems,  and 
short  lives.  There  is  no  one  massive  whole  on  which  you  can 
lay  your  hand  and  say,  here  is  a  full  reflection  of  the  giant  man  ! 
It  is  the  same  still  to  a  more  tantalizing  degree  with  Johnson's 
great  contemporary.  Burke.  Who  can  read  those  pregnant  pages 
of  his,  so  crowded  with  thought,  fancy,  genius,  and  not  regret 
that  the  most  powerful  thinker  his  age  produced  had  not 
stooped  to  become  by  practice  its  finest  writer,  and  had  not  left 
some  more  unique  and  colossal  monument  of  his  powers?  So 
far  from  Burke  being  a  barbarous  writer,  he  was  often  one  of  the 
most  elegant ;  indeed,  he  was,  after  all,  the  most  elegant  and  correct 
in  style  of  all  our  great  original  thinkers,  and  needed  only  leisure 
for  revisal  and  polish  to  have  equalled  Addison  in  grace  and  Hall 
in  dignity  and  transparent  purity  of  diction.  We  were  amused 
the  other  day  while  glancing  at  Irving's  '  Life  of  George 
Buchanan,'  with  the  following  clause  in  a  sentence,  which  we 
quote,  as  containing  about  as  much  nonsense  as  could  well  be 
crammed  into  the  same  compass : — '  The  elegant,  yet  diffusa 
rhapsodies  of  Burke  and  Bolingbroke,  to  the  correct  and  clas- 
sical precision  of  Junius  or  Hume.'  We  never  read  Bolingbroke, 
and  perhaps  his  writing  is  here  fairly  characterized  ;  but  to  call 
Burke  a  rhapsodical  and  diffuse  writer  is  egregiously  absurd. 
His  Avritings  absolutely  swarm,  like  an  ant-hill,  with  thought. 
No  writer  has  left  so  many  poignant  and  pointed  sentences. 
Every  sentence  in  his  works  is  either  distended  with  a  thought, 
or  starred  with  an  image.  Even  those  splendid  bursts  which 
this  writer  is  pleased  to  call  rhapsodies  are  all  interpenetrated 
and  solidified  by  the  most  subtle  reflection,  and  all  help  to  carry 
on  the  main  and  mighty  stress  of  his  argument.  On  the  other 
hand,  Hume  is  one  of  the  least  correct  of  writers,  and  the  least 
precise.  The  charm  of  his  writing  lies  in  its  conversational  ease 
and  abandonment,  and  in  certain  careless  but  inimitable  touches, 
which  moved,  we  remember,  the  envy  and  despair  of  Gibbon. 
As  to  Junius,  many  think  he  was  Burke  ;  and  one  great  objec- 
tion to  this  theory  is,  that  although  his  language  be  equally 
precise,  his  thought  is  so  much  less  abundant  and  profound. 
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We  linger  aa  we  look  back  on  that  interesting  period  in  our 
literary  history,  when  old  Johnson  and  Burke  held  high  discourse 
and  keen  rencontre  together  ;  when  there  was  still  some  rule  in 
our  republic  of  letters,  and  not  the  wretched  anarchy  which  at 
present  prevails ;  when  courtesy,  candour,  and  kindly  feeling 
dwelt  in  the  breast  of  one  of  the  two  chiefs  of  intellect,  and  fear- 
less honesty,  magnanimity,  and  rough  warm  heart  distinguished 
the  other  ;  when  criticism  had  not  yet  become  a  mere  craft,  and 
that  not  of  the  most  honourable  kind  ;  and  above  all,  when  our 
dictators  in  the  realm  of  letters  were  not  ashamed  to  avow  them- 
selves believers  in  God,  and  humble  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Well  may  we,  sick  of  the  present,  turn  to  the  past  and 
pray,  with  more  fervour  than  faith,  that  these  days  may  return 
again. 


Art.  IV. — Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Europe.    By  Grace 
Greenwood.    London :  Bentley.  1854. 

Miss  Grace  Greenwood  is  an  American  lady,  imbued  with  a 
cordial  love  of  English  life  and  manners.  Her  book  is  remark- 
able in  this  respect ; — that  it  is  one  of  a  class  newly  introckiced. 
Not  many  years  ago  it  was  customary  for  English  writers  to 
satirize  America,  and  for  American  writers  to  retort  upon  England. 
Now  the  fashion  has  changed,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  complain  if 
goodwill,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  goes  to  an  opposite 
extreme.  It  was  once  thought  clever  in  the  United  States  to 
talk  of  Great  Britain  as  a  decaying  empire,  in  which  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners  would  speedily  be  followed  by  the  extinction 
of  freedom,  and  the  end  of  prosperity.  This,  however,  was 
but  an  unnecessary  and  imgenerous  repartee  to  the  criticisms 
of  the  Old  Country  on  the  New  ;  for  there  was  a  time  when  our 
travellers  visited  the  western  world  only  to  be  ironical  on  its 
people  and  institutions.  We  accept,  therefore,  as  a  sign  of 
improved  understanding  and  of  better  feeling  the  altered  tone 
in  which  both  nations  speak  at  present  of  each  other,  and  it 
matters  little  to  us  that  we  flatter  where  we  used  to  sneer.  Time 
will  modify  our  way  of  praising,  as  it  has  modified  our  style  of 
disparagement.  We  have  become  critics  instead  of  satirists ; 
we  shall  soon  j)refor  just  appreciation  to  unmeasured  eulogy. 

The  manner,  indeed,  in  which  Miss  Greenwood  writes  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  all  else  that  excites  her  emotions,  is  high  wrought 
and  hyperbolical.    Her  style,  like  her  sentiment,  is  intense,  and 
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her  assiduous  efforts  to  be  complimentary  sometimes  betray  her 
into  suggestions  quite  the  reverse  in  their  effect.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  her  volume  affords  an  interesting  study,  because  it  is  a 
specimen — and,  like  most  specimens,  highly  coloured — of  a  new 
order  of  books,  called  into  existence  by  a  long  peace,  by  extended 
intercourse,  and  by  those  amenities  of  civilized  intercourse  which 
have  more  power  than  all  the  inventions  of  diplomacy  to  unite 
the  hearts  and  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  states  and  nations. 

In  May,  1852,  Miss  Greenwood  left  New  York  in  the 
'  Atlantic'  ocean-steamer,  which  brought  Jenny  Lind  and  her 
husband  to  Europe.  Our  tourist  at  once  evinces  her  commu- 
nicative disposition ;  for  upon  the  slight  acquaintance  of  three 
pages,  we  are  informed  of  her  opinion  as  to  the  Sweedish  singer's 
choice  of  a  partner  for  life.  Mr.  Goldschmidt,  she  tells  us,  is 
small,  delicately  formed,  blond,  with  golden  hair,  sad  thoughtful 
eyes,  a  spiritual  brow,  and  no  common  beauty  :  add  to  this, 
that  he  has  dignity,  '  self-poise,'  and  intellect ;  and  Grace  Green- 
wood has  no  doubt  that  Jenny  Lind  did  right  in  '  following  the 
impulses  of  her  woman's  heart.' 

This  is  not  bad,  as  a  commencement.  We  promise  ourselves 
no  little  gossip  when  she  comes  to  London,  and  enters  the  pre- 
sence of  men  and  things  familiar  to  us  all.  And  we  are  not  dis- 
appointed. A  single  glimpse  of  England  inflames  the  imagina- 
tion of  Miss  Greenwood,  who  breaks  into  a  gush  of  rapture  about 
'the  glorious  old  trees,  the  beautiful  green  hedges,  and  the 
gorgeous  flowers'  of  her  race's  parent-land.  She  sheds  tears  on  a 
rose ;  but  soon  lays  down  the  sweet  fragment  to  discourse  on 
beings  intellectual.  At  Liverpool  she  went  to  hear  Mr.  Mar- 
tin eau  preach,  and  her  account  of  him  contains  an  example  of 
her  equivocal  style  of  flattery.  He  has  a  Greek  face,  she  says, 
with  chiselled  features ;  '  but  the  glow  of  the  soul  is  all  over.' 
Does  she  mean  that  it  is  gone  for  ever,  or  that  it  brightens  the 
individual  from  head  to  foot?  Miss  Greenwood  does  not  stay  to 
discuss  such  a  point,  but  whirls  us  to  London,  praising  the  cot- 
tages, lawns,  and  flower-pots  by  the  way,  sighing  over  the 
'golden  glory'  of  the  laburnum,  singing  with  joy  at  seeing  a 
copper-beech,  and  scornfully  acknowledging  the  civil  way  in  which 
certain  English  gentlemen  patronized  A^merica.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  was  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  would  not  believe  the 
story  of  an  American  who  sold  wooden  nutmegs,  '  for  there  would 
be  such  an  amount  of  minute  carving  required  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful imitation,  that  the  fraud  would  hardly  pay.'  His  lady- 
interlocutor  thanked  him  for  his  estimate  of  her  countrymen's 
honesty ;  and  added,  that  she  hoped  he  was  equally  incredulous 
about  the  Yankee  who  whittled  a  quantity  of  shoe-pegs  into  the 
shape  of  melon-seeds,  and  sold  them  in  Canada  I 
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Historical  localities,  haunted  by  great  English  names,  excited 
her  fancy  ;  but  mediseval  relics  afforded  her  less  delight  than  is 
usual  with  those  who  have  no  ancient  associations  to  dwell  upon 
in  their  own  country.  And  yet,  when  she  came  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  her  thoughts  were  impressed  with  wonderful  force  by  its 
architecture  and  its  decorations.  In  fact,  what  but  a  temporary 
trembling  of  the  mind  could  elicit  such  fig-ures  of  speech  as  '  the 
great  circular  window  seemed  to  me  like  a  whirlpool  of  gorgeous 
flowers,  or  a  coiled  rainbow.'  Miss  Greenwood  must  study  Quin- 
tilian  and  Longinn  s  before  she  again  mounts  into  the  sublime.  How- 
ever, her  narrative  is  too  rapid  and  varied  to  detain  us  long  with 
declamations,  so  that,  before  we  are  angry  enough  to  lecture  her, 
she  is  away  a  cheval  in  Rotten-row  ;  and  here,  in  her  opinion,  the 
English  ladies  ride  with  elegance  and  ease,  but  with  little  spirit. 
Evidently  she  had  not  then  seen  them  on  the  Marine-parade  at 
Brighton,  and  other  watering  places. 

The  personal  sketches  now  begin.  First,  we  follow  Miss 
Greenwood  into  the  House  of  Commons,  where  she  objects  to 
the  lattice-work  screen,  in  the  ladies'  gallery,  as  a  barbarism  only 
worthy  of  Turks  : — 

'  The  speaking  was  brief,  conversational,  and  commonplace.  Mr. 
Disraeli  spoke,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  the  aifair  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  missionaries  from  Austria.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  a  look  decidedly  and  darkly  Hebraic.  When  I  say  this, 
I  must  confess  that  I  have  in  my  eye  the  modern  Abraham,  who  lends 
money  to  fast  young  men  with  handsome  expectations,  or  the  modern 
Moses,  who  presides  at  the  pawnbroker's  counter,  rather  than  the 
faithful  patriarch  of  old,  or  the  wise  lawgiver,  leader,  and  feeder  of 
Israel.  The  face  wears  to  me  no  high  character,  but  is  cold,  pohtic, 
and  subtile  in  expression.  I  could  only  see  the  sentimental  exquisite 
who  penned  'Hem'ietta  Temple'  in  the  dainty  waistcoat  and  spiral  black 
curls  of  the  Chancellor.  In  the  House  of  Lords  some  cause  was  being 
tried — a  black-gowned,  big-wigged  advocate  was  speaking  before  a 
bhick-gowned  and  bigger-wigged  judge.  I  knew  Lord  Brougham  at 
once,  from  the  admirable  though  not  over  complimentary  sketches  of 
'Punch.'  '-  -  p.  ;3G. 

On  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  Miss  Greenwood  passes  a 
remark  which  has  been  often  made  by  the  Americans.  She 
says,  a  Greek  building  would  have  been  more  suitable  for  pur- 
poses of  legislation  than  the  fantastic  richness  of  the  Gothic 
style.  We  suspect  that  this  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  look  on 
types  and  styles,  apjirt  from  climate,  manners,  and  social  neces- 
sities. Imagine  a  marble  portico  and  cellar  in  Westminster, 
with  libraries,  cotfee-rouins,  lobbies,  and  a  Speaker's  chair!  But 
such  a  vision  is  peculiarly  inconsistent  on  the  part  of  Miss  Grace. 
Greenwood,  who  exults  like  a  Persian  at  tlie  sight  of  blue,  green, 
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red,  orange,  and  purple  brocades  worn  by  peeresses,  with  plumes, 
jewels,  flowers,  and  'old  hereditary  gems/  enough  to  ornament  a 
Roman  carnival  or  a  Venetian  masquerade.  We  will  quote  a 
sketch  of  the  House  of  Lords  : — 

'  Towards  one  o'clock  tlie  peers  began  to  come  in  fast,  clad  in  their 
crimson  robes  of  state.  They  are  a  noble  and  refined-looking  set  of 
men.  taken  as  a  whole  ;  but  some  there  are  so  decidedly  plebeian  in  the 
outward,  one,  on  beholding  them,  recals  old  stories  of  cradle  exchanges, 
or  feels  amazed  at  the  measureless  assurance  of  Nature  in  fashioning  of 
common  clay  vessels  of  such  honour — in  making  the  patrician  flesh  and 
blood  so  marvellously  like  the  beef-fed of  the  people.  The  Duke 

of  has  a  rotundity  of  figure,  and  full-bloodedness  and  full-mooniness 

of  face,  more  alderraanic  than  majestic.  But  few  eyes  dwelt  on  his  Grrace, 
when  there  slowly  entered,  at  the  left  of  the  throne,  a  white-haired  old 
man,paleand  sparejbowedwithj^earsand  honom's,the  hereof  many  battles 
in  many  lands,  the  conqueror  of  conquerors,  tlie  Duke  !  Leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  fair  Marchioness  of  Douro,  he  stood,  or  rather  tottered, 
before  us — the  grandest  ruin  in  England.  He  presently  retired  to  don 
his  ducal  robes  and  join  the  royal  party  at  the  entrance  by  the  Victoria 
tower.  The  pious  bishops,  in  their  sumptuous  sacerdotal  robes,  made 
a  goodly  show  before  an  ungodly  world.  The  judges  came,  in  their 
black  gowns,  and  in  all  the  venerable  absurdity  of  their  enormous  wigs. 
Mr.  Justice  Talfourd,  the  poet,  a  small  modest-looking  man,  was  quite 
extinguished  by  his.  The  foreign  ministers  assembled,  nation  after 
nation,  making,  when  standing  or  seated  together,  a  most  peculiar  and 
picturesque  group.  More  gorgeous  richness  and  variousness  of  costume 
I  never  beheld.  They  shone  in  all  colours,  and  dazzled  with  stars,  and 
orders,  and  jewel-hilted  swords.  The  red  Greek  cap,  richly  wrought 
with  gold,  sat  jauntingly  on  olive  brows  and  raven  locks  ;  while  high 
above  all  towered  the  ugly  black  hats  of  the  Persian  envoys.  Our 
minister,  Mr.  Lawrence,  was  dressed  with  a  quiet,  simple  elegance, 
becoming  the  representative  of  a  republic  

'  Lord  Redesdale  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack,  and  some  business 
was  despatched  in  a  hurried  and  indistinct  way.  Soon  after  two 
o'clock,  the  guns  announced  the  arrival  of  tlie  royal  procession,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  entire  house  rose  silently  to  receive  Her  Majesty.. 
The  Queen  was  conducted  by  Prince  Albert,  and  accompanied  by  all 
the  great  officers  of  state.  The  long  train,  borne  by  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  pages,  gave  a  certain  stateliness  to  the  short,  plump  little  person 
of  the  fair  sovereign,  and  she  bore  herself  with  much  dignity  and  grace. 
Prince  Albert,  it  is  evident,  has  been  eminently  handsome,  but  is  now 
getting  stout,  and  is  a  little  bald.  Yet  he  is  a  man  of  right  noble 
presence.  Her  Majesty  is  in  fine  preservation,  and  really  a  pretty  and 
loveable-looking  womiui.  I  think  I  never  saw  anything  sweeter  than, 
her  smile  of  recognition,  given  to  some  of  her  friends  in  the  gallery — 
to  the  little  Indian  princess  in  especial.  There  is  much  in  her  face  of 
pure  womanliness  and  simple  goodness  ;  yet  it  is  by  no  means  wanting 
in  animated  intelligence.' — pp.  40,  41. 

There  is  quite  as  much  freedom  in  her  notes  on  a  private' 
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circle;  but  she  contrives  to  be  entertaining  with  her  reminiscences, 
confidences,  and  scraps  of  conversation  : — 

On  Thursday. evening  I  dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens  and  a 
small  party,  at  the  pleasant  house  of  the  novehst,  in  Tavistock  Square. 
Mr.  Dickens  is  all  I  looked  to  see,  in  person,  manner,  and  conversation. 
He  is  rather  slight,  with  a  fine  S3^mmetrical  head,  spiritedly  borne,  and 
e3^es  beaming  alike  with  genius  and  humour.  Yet,  for  all  the  power 
and  beauty  of  those  eyes,  then-  changes  seemed  to  me  to  be  from  light 
to  light.  I  saw  in  them  no  profound,  pathetic  depths,  and  there 
was  around  them  no  tragic  shadowing.  But  I  was  foolish  to  look 
for  these  on  such  an  occasion,  when  they  were  very  properly  left  in  the 
author's  study,  with  pens,  ink,  and  blotting-paper,  and  the  last  written 
pages  of  '  Bleak  House.'  Mrs.  Dickens  is  a  very  charming  person — 
in  character  and  manner  trul}^  a  gentlewoman  ;  and  such  of  the  children 
as  I  saw  seemed  worthy  to  hand  down  to  coming  years  the  beauty  of 
the  mother  and  the  name  of  the  father.  Mr.  Dickens  looks  in  admi- 
rable health  and  spirits,  and  good  for  at  least  twenty  more  charming 
serials.  That,  should  he  furnish  to  the  world  yet  more  than  that 
number  of  his  inimitable  romances,  they  would  be  as  fresh  and  attractive 
as  those  which  had  gone  before,  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  confirmed 
impression  I  have  of  the  exhaustlessness  of  his  genius,  and  of  the 
infiniteness  of  variety  in  English  character,  of  phases  in  English  life. 

'  Mr.  Dickens's  style  of  living  is  elegant  and  tasteful,  but  in  no 
respect  ostentatious,  or  out  of  character  with  his  profession  or  prin- 
ciples.   I  was  glad  to  see  that  his  servants  wore  no  livery  

'  During  this  evening,  Mr.  Dickens  spoke  to  me  with  much  interest 
and  admiration  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Hawthorne.  Wherever  I  go, 
my  national  pride  is  gratified  by  hearing  eloquent  tributes  to  these 
authors,  and  to  the  poet  Longfellow.  The  memorials  of  Margaret 
Fuller  have  also  created  a  sensation  here.  Carlyle  says,  "  Margaret 
was  a  great  creature ;  but  you  have  no  biography  of  her  yet.  We 
want  to  know  what  timi;  she  got  up  in  the  morning,  and  what  sort 
of  slioes  and  stockings  she  wore."  ' — pp.  51-54. 

And  here  she  breaks  off  to  say,  that  the  English  have  the 
most  pleasant,  considerate,  cordial,  sweet,  and  tender  way  of 
behaving  to  strangers  of  any  people  in  the  world.  It  is  consoling 
to  hear  this  when  we  have  so  continually  heard  of  our  rudeness, 
discourtesy,  and  want  of  polish  even  in  our  hospitality.  We 
will  descend  into  the  servants'  liall,  and  allow  Miss  Greenwood 
to  tell  a  story  of  an  archbishop's  footman  : — 

'The  faithful,  old-fashioned  man-servant  of  a  country  clergyman,  on 
a  visit  to  the  Archhishop  of  York,  told  his  master  that,  wliile  sitting 
one  morninjj^  in  the  servants'  liall,  a  bell  was  rung  violently.  Near 
liim  a  richly-liveried  footman  was  lounging  in  an  easy  chair,  with  his 
heels  as  high  as  his  head, —  for  all  the  world  like  an  American  Congress- 
man legislating  at  his  case, — and  from  this  comfortable  i)osition  ho 
budged  not  an  inch  at  tlu;  ini])ortunate  summons  ahove- mentioned. 
"  What!"  cried  the  ))riniitive  and  provincial  serving-man,  "  don't  you 
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answer  the  drawing-room  bell  ?"  "  Not  unless  ihej  persewere,''^  was 
the  cool  response  of  his  footmanship.' — p.  55. 

It  is  but  just  to  contrast  with  this  a  specimen  of  our  authoress^'s 
more  serious  manner  of  writing,  and  with  this  intention  we 
extract  an  intelligent  paragraph,  conceived  and  applied  in  a 
right  sense : — 

*  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  altogether  pleased  by  the  manner  in 
which  American  slavery  is  spoken  of  here.  People  either  darkly  allude 
to  it,  as  though  fearfully  touching  on  some  family  disgrace,  in  your 
presence,  or  come  down  upon  it,  and  all  concerned  in  it,  with  merciless 
execration,  and  seem  to  think  it  might  be  done  away  with  easily, 
speedily,  with  all  its  evils  and  enormities  ;  that  it  is  but  an  ugly 
excrescence  on  the  social  life,  which  may  be  quietly  lopped  off  at  plea- 
sure, and  not  what  we  know  it  to  be,  a  deep-seated  cancer,  near  the 
vitals  of  the  Union  itself — difficult  and  perilous  to  eradicate,  though 
more  perilous  far  if  left  alone.  Such  as  at  home  consider  me  a  fanatic 
would  smile  to  hear  me  in  England,  not  defending  slavery  or  slave- 
holders,— Heaven  forbid  ! — but  in  demanding  that  simple  justice  should 
be  done,  and  patience  exercised,  towards  us  as  a  nation  ;  and  reminding 
our  judges  that  a  like  evil  and  sin  is  not  a  half  century's  remove  from 
their  own  doors.' — p.  70. 

Returning  to  the  topic  of  general  English  manners,  Miss 
Greenwood's  democracy  falls  under  suspicion.  She  has  no  words 
to  express  her  admiration  of  the  'gentlemen'  in  this  country, 
*  literary  gentlemen'  especially,  because  they  are  '  kind,'  '  dignified' 
with  'intellectual'  countenances  and  poetical  voices;  but  'the 
promiscuous  Britons,'  who  are  to  be  met  in  opera-pits,  omnibuses, 
and  railway  trains  excite  her  strong  animadversions.  The  same 
classes  in  America,  she  tells  us,  are  far  more  polite  and  high- 
spirited.  We  think  she  has  some  reason  for  her  remark ;  but 
we  will  not  join  with  her  in  classifying  manners  according  to 
ranks.  What  she  and  we  call  'John  Bull,'  however,  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  companion. 

Omitting  to  follow  her  in  her  Scotch  and  Irish  tours,  which 
are  described  in  a  lively  and  ardent  style,  we  accompany  Miss 
Greenwood  to  Paris,  where  she  declaims  with  as  much  shallow- 
ness as  levity  on  the  historical  reminiscences  of  the  Revolution, 
alternately  bewailing  the  Bourbons  and  the  Napoleons.  Thence 
she  passed  on  to  Avignon,  to  Genoa — a  dream  in  marble 
— to  Pisa,  and  to  Rome.  There  her  fancy,  which  had  been 
smouldering  on  the  way,  burst  into  a  flame.  The  tomb  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  the  traces  of  the  Consulate,  the  Egerian  fountain, 
the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  the  Columbaria,  the  Colosseum  and 
Capitol,  with  the  prospect  around  over  the  Alban  Mount  and  the 
Latian  and  Etrurian  hills,  and  the  wilderness  of  broken  arches 
and  columns  filled  her  imagination,  yet  left  it  free  to  receive 
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impressions  of  majesty  and  grandeur  under  the  dome  of  the 
Koman  Cathedral.  The  following  sketch  is  plain,  and  the  con- 
cluding inuendo  not  very  charitable  : — 

*  At  length  the  procession  formed.  A  small  canopy  of  white  silk 
and  silver,  very  like  the  state  umbrella  of  a  Chinese  mandarin,  was  held 
over  the  head  of  His  Holiness,  and  with  cardinals,  bishops,  and  guards, 
before,  around,  and  behind  him,  he  walked  from  the  altar  to  the  first 
door  of  the  chapel,  where  a  large  canopy  of  white  silk  and  silver 
received  him,  and  was  borne  over  him  the  remainder  of  the  way  to 
the  Pauline  chapel.  I  had  a  very  near  view  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
as  he  passed  slowly  forth,  praying  audibly  and  apparently  earnestly, 
and  also  as  he  returned,  in  less  state  and  at  a  much  less  solemn  pace. 
I  like  the  papal  countenance  ;  it  may  be  wanting  in  strength,  but  it  is 
beautiful  in  shape  and  feature,  and  remarkably  gentle  and  meek  in 
expression. 

'  The  Pope  is  rather  stout,  yet  hj  no  means  gross — he  looks  healthful, 
but  a  little  indolent. 

'  In  strong  contrast  to  him  was  Cardinal  Antonelli,  the  real  force 
iand  brain  of  the  present  government,  who  walked  a  little  in  advance 
of  His  Holiness,  and  showed  for  what  he  is — a  proud,  subtle,  ambi- 
tious, unscrupulous  spirit.  His  lips  moved  mechanically,  but  little 
prayed  his  dark,  restless,  sinister  eyes.' — p.  181. 

We  dare  not  discuss  matters  of  art  with  Miss  Greenwood, 
because  she  writes  too  boldly ;  her  style  is  too  redundant,  and 
her  taste  is  very  questionable.  Her  picture,  however,  of  the 
statuesque  groups  from  which  artists  in  Rome  adopt  features 
and  attitudes  is  original  and  interesting  : — 

^  I  am  a  good  deal  interested  and  amused  by  the  professional  models 
who  "  most  do  congregate"  on  the  great  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to 
the  Trinita  di  Monti  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  There  are  often  to 
be  seen  picturesque  and  varied  groups,  and  single  figures  of  striking 
character.  Handsome  peasant  women,  with  charming  brown  babies — 
wild,  long-haired  boys  from  the  mountains — raven-bearded  young  men 
and  snowy-headed  old  men — and  coquettish  young  girls,  with  flashing 
eyes  and  dashins^  costumes.  There  is  one  grand-looking  old  man,  with 
a  bounteous  white  beard,  wlio  is  said  to  do  a  great  business  in  the 
saintly  and  patriarchal  line.  He  is  a  multitudinous  Moses,  an  inex- 
haustible St.  Joseph,  and  the  pictorial  stock  Peter  of  many  seasons. 
There  is  also  a  powerful,  handsome,  dark,  and  tci'rible-looking  lellow., 
who  does  the  brigand  and  bravo. 

'  These  various  candidates  ibr  artistic  favour  seem  to  have  the  most 
social  and  agi*eeal)le  relations  with  each  otlier— indeed,  I  have  remarked 
the  patriarch  chatting  and  Ituighing  witli  the  bri<,Mnd  in  a  CamiHar 
manner,  scarcely  in  k<!epinrr  with  his  own  veneral)h^  character.  Ihit, 
let  an  artist  or  two  !isc(>nd  tlio  steps,  and,  presto !  the  dark-eyed  young 
girls  ceas(!  their  idle  prossip,  and  s])rin2f  into  j)osition — look  archly  or 
mournfully  over  the  left  shoulder,  or  with  elasj)ed  hands  modestly  con- 
tem])late  the  pavement — the  pretty  peasant  woman  snatclies  u]>  the 
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baby  she  had  left  to  creep  about  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  bends  over 
it  tender  and  Madonna-like,  while,  at  a  word  from  her,  a  skin-clad 
little  shepherd  boy  drops  his  game  of  pitch  penny,  and  takes  up  his 
role  of  St.  John.  Perhaps  a  dark,  dignified,  but  somewhat  rheumatic 
old  woman,  with  her  head  wrapped  up  in  a  brown  cloth,  makes  a 
modest  ventui-e  of  herself  as  St.  Anna,  while  the  fine  old  man  I  have 
described  makes  the  most  of  the  comparatively  unimportant  character 
of  St.  Joseph,  or,  separating  himself  entirely  from  the  group,  looks 
authoritative  as  Moses,  or  inspired  as  Isaiah,  or  resolute  as  Peter.  The 
handsome  bravo  or  brigand  gives  a  fiercer  twist  to  his  mustache, 
slouches  his  pointed  black  hat,  appears  to  be  concealing  a  dagger  under 
his  brown  cloak,  or  on  the  point  of  drawing  an  imaginary  pistol  from 
his  belt,  sets  his  teeth,  scowls,  and  cultivates  the  diabolical  generally 
in  attitude  and  expression,  It  is  altogether  a  very  amusing  and  skilful 
piece  of  canvassing.' — pp.  232,  233. 

By  this  time  Miss  Greenwood  has  been  nearly  a  year  away 
from  America.  Her  sojourn  in  Rome  was  during  the  spring- 
she  saw  the  green  earth  renew  itself  in  freshness  and  beauty,  the 
trees  bud,  the  flowers  peep  into  the  light ;  and  while  snow  was 
lingering  on  the  English  moors  and  the  Scottish  hills,  violets  and 
anemones  bloomed  amid  the  ruins  and  gardens  of  Rome.  Such 
is  there  the  season  of  health.  The  air  is  then  pleasant,  the  soil 
breathes  no  miasma,  the  nights  drop  no  fatal  dew ;  but  Miss 
Greenwood  noticed  with  regret  that  these  genial  influences  of 
nature  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  political  ordinances  of 
Italy.  Stars  might  appear  brightly ;  but  the  youths  of  the  papal 
city,  suspected  of  republicanism,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
streets  after  the  hour  of  Ave-Maria.  The  Corso  was  still  and 
desolate  ;  not  a  tread  was  heard  near  the  Colosseum.  In  dark- 
ness the  capital  of  Italy  was  more  solemn  than  Yolney's  dream ; 
by  day  it  was  an  incessant  carnival  of  lively  sights  and  cheerful 
sounds.  Even  at  noon,  however,  wayfarers,  who  are  so  inclined, 
may  visit  places  of  sepulchral  sadness,  as  under  the  church  of  the 
Cappuciani,  where  in  four  low  vaults  the  bones  of  ten  thousand 
monks  are  preserved.  The  scene  is  grim  in  the  twilight  of  an 
ordinary  day ;  but  once  a  year  it  is  illuminated  by  yellow  lamps, 
which  shed  a  sickly  glare  upon  each  memento  mori,  and  illus- 
trate that  strange  searching  for  effect — for  dramatic  tableaux — 
even  among  the  dead  which  signalizes  the  rites  and  practices  of 
the  Roman  church.  This  scenic  display  was  peculiarly  startling  to 
our  American  tourist,  who  saw  with  astonishment  and  describes 
with  awe  the  ceremonial  grandeur  that  filled  the  capital  on  days 
of  religious  celebration.  The  effect  of  these  forms  upon  the 
intellect  of  the  people  is  exhibited  in  anecdotes  related  of  the 
poorer  class  of  people  in  King  Ferdinand's  dominions  : — 

'  The  Neapolitans  are  devout  in  their  way ;  and  an  odd,  child-like, 
merry  way  it  is.    I  noticed  the  other  day,  in  one  of  the  churches,  an 
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old  woman,  standing  by  the  image  of  a  saint,  talking  to  it  in  an  easy, 
conversational  way,  quite  delightful — and  when  she  left,  she  said, 
'^Addio!'''  smiled  and  nodded,  and  even  kissed  her  hand,  as  to  some 
familiar  crony.  I  heard  in  Rome  a  little  anecdote,  told  by  an  English 
tourist,  which  amused  me  greatly.  He  overheard  a  poor  Neapolitan 
woman  praying  before  a  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
in  this  wise :  "  Santa  Maria,  my  poor  boy  is  ill  with  the  fever — have 
mercy  on  him,  and  cure  him,  for  the  sake  of  your  own  beautiful  boy. 
O  holy  mother,  come  at  once,  if  you  can,  to  my  house, — via  San  Lorenzo, 
number  eight,  last  floor, — and,  for  the  love  of  God,  don't  mistake  the 
door !"    It  sounds  yet  more  odd  and  child-like  in  the  Italian.' — p.  305. 

By  what  process  the  human  mind  is  subdued  to  this  condition 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  explain ;  but  these  incidents  suggest 
a  sufficient  commentary.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
suffering  which  Italians  of  a  nobler  intelligence  must  endure  to 
see  their  country  possessed  and  ruled  by  governments  which 
propagate  these  illusions  for  their  own  advantage,  and  degrade 
the  moral  sense  of  the  population  that  they  may  sway  its  feelings 
and  command  its  will.  Miss  Greenwood  states,  that  in  Naples 
she  observed  more  debasement  of  human  nature  and  more  bar- 
barous manners  than  in  any  other  city  on  the  Italian  peninsula. 
It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  sad  memorials  of  weakness  and 
imposition  to  monuments  of  art  and  beauty.  A  good  idea  is 
afforded  of  the  Milanese  Cathedral : — 

'  The  Duomo  of  Milan  is  built  entirely  of  white  marble,  on  which 
time  and  exposure  seem  only  to  have  wrought,  to  mellow  its  tint  and 
to  soften  the  effect  of  its  sculpture,  even  hy  the  heavy  darkening  of 
some  of  the  parts  increasing  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  It  is,  from 
base  to  summit,  absolutel}^  alive  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  There 
are  no  less  than  three  thousand  figures  on  the  pinnacles  and  in  the 
niches  of  the  exterior  ;  and  there  arc  yet  one  thousand  five  hundred  to 
be  executed  

'  We  have  descended  into  the  cha])el  of  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  in  the 
crypt  of  the  cathedral.  This,  for  its  size,  is  the  richest  chapel  I  have 
yet  seen,  being  completely  lined  with  bas-reliefs  of  solid  silver,  and 
hung  about  with  massive  silver  lamps.  Among  other  costly  offerings, 
there  is  a  tablet  given  by  the  money-chargers,  surmounted  by  coruu- 
copiui,  filled  with  real  coins  of  silver  and  gold.  But  the  great  show  is 
the  saint  himself,  who  is  kept  in  a  s])len(lid  shrine  behind  the  altar, 
and  exhibited  to  the  ])ious  or  the  curious  for  an  extra  fee  of  five  francs. 
This  secured,  the  holy  man  who  attended  on  us  lit  four  additional 
ta])ers,  let  down  the  front  of  the  shrine  by  turning  a  windlass,  and 
showed  a  colIin  of  crystal,  set  in  gold,  containing  a  black  and  moulder- 
ing mummy,  dressed  in  gorgeous  i)ontifical  rol)es,  and  covered  with 
Hashing  gems.  Above  the  breast  was  sus])cnded  a  large  cross  of  dia- 
monds and  emeralds,  the  gilt  of  Maria  Theresa;  and  all  about  Innig 
lik(;  royal  offerings,  dee])ening  fearfully,  by  contrast,  the  horrihleness 
of  human  decay.    It  was  terrible  to  see  how  the  live  light  of  those 
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brilliants,  the  glow  of  those  golden  embroideries,  the  pomp  of  the 
jewelled  mitre,  seemed  to  mock  the  eyeless  sockets,  the  shrivelled  skin, 
the  bare  and  blackened  skull.' — pp.  344,  345. 

And  yet  we  are  tempted  to  add  a  melancholy  touch  to  the 
account  of  Milan,  to  recal  the  reader  to  an  idea  of  Austrian 
domination  in  Italy  : — 

'  Milan  is  yet  under  strict  military  government,  and  swarms  with 
Austrian  troops.  No  citizen  is  allowed  to  be  out  after  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  without  a  permit ;  and  the  carrying  of  any  species  of  arms 
is  prohibited  under  penalty  of  death.  A  complete  system  of  terror 
and  tyranny  prevails  ;  espionage  is  everywhere  employed ;  the  inter- 
cepting of  letters  and  packages  and  domiciliary  visits  are  of  daily 
occurrence ;  while  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  persons  falling 
under  the  slightest  suspicion  are  closely  watched  and  dogged.' — 
pp.  347,  348. 

These  fragments  of  Miss  Greenwood's  Diary  will  best  describe 
the  character  of  her  book.  She  is  not  a  good  traveller ;  but  she 
is  a  pleasant  travelling  companion.  Her  judgment,  especially  in 
questions  of  art,  has  not  been  matured  by  study,  or  checked  by 
modest  reflection.  She  criticizes  without  reserve  all  that  falls  in 
her  way,  and  if  a  fitting  epithet  or  a  tasteful  comparison  be  not 
within  reach,  another,  less  judicious  and  less  appropriate,  is  made 
use  of  instead.  She  tells  us  that  the  queen  is  '  in  fine  preserva 
tion,'  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  looks  like  a  waiter,  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
bears  on  his  countenance  the  signs  of  a  Jewish  descent,  that  Mr. 
Dickens'  servants  do  not  wear  livery,  and  that  Mr.  Jordan  is 
called  among  his  friends  '  old  Jordan.'  These  pieces  of  informa- 
tion may  be  amusing  and  instructive  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  though  they  are  superfluous  here  ;  Imt  Miss  Greenwood 
deals  quite  as  courageously  with  works  of  painting  and  sculpture. 
The  Roman  Antinous  is  inferior  to  the  Apollo  ;  the  Venus  of 
the  Capitol  is  unworthy  to  lace  the  sandals  of  the  Venus  of 
Milo ;  Raffaelle's  Transfiguration  is  a  disappointing  picture  ; 
Guide's  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci  is  disappointing  also ;  but 
Guide's  Aurora  surpassed  her  hopes.  Canova  is  condemned  to 
Miss  Greenwood's  most  unmerciful  disparagement,  and  Hiram 
Power  to  her  most  unqualified  praise.  Of  her  taste  in  architec- 
ture we  have  already  had  an  example,  when  she  suggested  a 
Doric  pile  for  our  parliament ;  but  her  account  of  Munich  is  in 
better  taste,  more  discriminating,  and  very  correct  as  to  details : — 

'  Munich  lies  low  upon  the  Iser,  and  is  the  reverse  of  picturesque  or 
imposing  in  its  natural  site,  plan,  and  style  of  building.  Its  chief 
beauty  is  a  fine  park,  in  the  English  style,  containing  charming  drives 
and  walks,  artificial  lakes  and  magnificent  trees.  Its  finest  edifices 
are  those  erected  by  the  ex-king,  who,  if  he  did  not  always  display  the 
purest  taste  in  art  or  original  ideas  in  architecture,  showed  a  commend- 
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able  zeal  and  a  disinterested  devotion  in  improving  his  capital.  All 
the  principal  public  buildings  here  are  imitations  of  well-kno\vn  struc- 
tures in  older  cities,  forming  a  somewhat  odd  conjunction.  The  new 
palace  is  a  weak  reproduction  of  the  Pitti  at  Florence,  with  which  it 
must  in  every  point  be  unfavourabl}'-  compared.  Internall}'"  it  is  not 
at  all  to  my  taste,  being  gaudy,  with  much  gilding  and  high  colouring, 
stucco  imitations  of  rich  marbles,  and  great,  glaring  frescoes,  in  the 
most  melodramatic  style.  The  throne-room  is  a  very  tasteless,  if  not 
an  absolutely  vulgar  apartment.  It  is  lined  on  both  sides  with 
immense  gilt  statues,  in  hue  of  a  greenish  yellow  ;  it  has  no  hangings 
except  about  the  throne,  no  ornaments  except  sickly  gildings  ;  alto- 
gether, it  has  a  frightfully  new,  bare,  and  shiny  appearance.' — pp. 
363,  364. 

When  our  authoress  is  touched  by  appeals  to  the  more  tender 
sentiments,  the  warmth  of  her  nature  is  evinced  in  passages  full 
of  kindness  and  sympathy.  We  shall  be  giving  a  favourable 
specimen  of  her  writing  on  topics  of  this  character,  and  also  aid 
in  spreading  the  celebrity  of  a  splendid  institution,  by  quoting 
what  she  says  of  the  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumption  and 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  which  she  visited  upon  her  return  to 
England : — 

'  This  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  in  a  peculiarly  healthful  and 
open  situation,  surrounded  by  pleasant  grounds.  I  was  happy  to  find 
that  the  physicians  here  depend  more  upon  kind  nursing,  a  carefully- 
regulated  temperature  and  diet,  than  upon  medicine,  though  they 
speak  of  wonderful  cures  wrought  b}^  cod-liver  oil.  Most  of  the  patients 
seemed  very  cheerful,  and  many  were  engaged  in  reading  or  light 
needlework.  Everywhere  prevailed  the  utmost  order,  cleanliness,  and 
comfort. 

'  Among  the  incurables  there  was  one  young  girl,  a  mere  child  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  whose  face  and  manner  I  shall  never  forget. 
Slie  was  an  angel  of  beauty  and  sweetness  ;  sad,  but  quiet,  she  lay 
with  a  most  pathetic  patience,  awaiting  the  call  to  her  unknown 
home.  In  the  shattered  bark  of  her  young  life,  she  was  already  afioat 
on  that  solemn  sea  that  beats  against  the  eternal  shore  ;  and  the  haU- 
timid,  half-eager,  out-looking  of  her  tender  eyes  towards  that  better 
land  was  something  inexprosisibly  touching  to  behold. 

'  This  hospital  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscription.  None  but 
the  very  poor  arc  admitted  ;  though  so  great  is  its  reputation,  that 
many  applications  arc  made  l)y  jx^ople  of  fortune.  A  year  or  two  since, 
a  lady  gained  admission  under  the  character  of  a  pauper — remained 
several  months,  and  was  dischai*ged  cured.  She  then  revealed  herself, 
accompanying  lier  confession  with  a  libenil  donation.' — pp.  371,  372. 

From  what  we  have  remarked,  as  well  as  from  what  we  have 
extracted,  it  will  bo  seen  that  Miss  Greenwood  is  an  amiable 
tourist,  with  an  impressible  imagination,  and  with  no  tendency 
to  depreciate  the  customs  ur  manners  of  Europe.    Her  style  is 
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often  florid,  and  her  observations  are  sometimes  questionable 
in  point  of  taste  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  reader  is  likely 
to  find  some  profitable  and  pleasaat  reading  in  her  book.  It  is 
a  genuine  record  of  first  impressions — the  reflections  of  personal 
experience,  and,  as  such,  affords  more  vivid  and  faithful  pictures 
of  life,  of  scenery,  and  of  institutions,  than  some  of  those  elaborate 
studies  designed  by  the  wayside,  but  always  finished,  and  often 
spoiled,  at  home. 


AeI.  Y. — Our  Camp  in  Turhey,  and  the  Way  to  it.    By  Mrs.  Young. 
12mo.   pp.  313.    London :  Eicliard  Bentley. 

This  is  a  pleasant  long  evening's  gossip  on  scenes  and  subjects  in 
which  all  Europe  is  just  now  absorbed.  Speaking  of  it  as  a  conversa- 
tional book  by  a  lady  accustomed  to  the  chit-chat  of  the  camp, 
written  off  as  one  writes  letters  to  friends,  it  is  a  capital  one  of 
its  class,  and  will  fully  satisfy  all  but  very  exacting  readers.  The 
authoress  has  a  fine  feminine  eye  for  the  beautiful  in  form  and 
hue,  a  quick  sense  of  the  humorous  (rather  of  the  exaggerated 
Edinburgh  tone  in  dwelling  on  droll  things),  and  a  woman's 
heart  for  suffering  and  sorrow  through  all  her  insouciance  and 
high  spirits.  She  begins  at  the  ocean  barrack  of  Malta,  of  which 
some  slight  but  graphic  touches  are  given  ;  shows  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  getting  on  and  getting  off  there ;  mingles  descrip- 
tions of  the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance'  with  some  of  the 
miseries  of  '  glorious  war ;'  gets  on  to  Gallipoli,  shows  how 
clever  and  well-provided  the  French,  and  how  destitute  of 
resource  and  domestic  management  the  English  were  there ; 
follows  the  march  to  Constantinople,  which  is  picturesquely 
described — its  rugged  splendour  faintly 'but  well-touched  off; 
then  shows  us  Scutari  and  Therapeia,  where  so  many  of  our 
best  and  bravest  have  perished,  by  no  means  cared  for  well  till 
the  English  press  compelled  attention  to  the  subject ;  photographs 
a  little  scene  in  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters ;  the  Richmond  or 
Greenwich  of  Stamboul,  with  its  gay  groups  of  Turks,  its  arabas, 
or  cart-carriages  of  harems  guarded  by  eunuchs,  who  scowled 
back  an  impertinent  English  officer  that  offered  to  introduce 
himself  to  the  ladies  in  their  thin  yashmaks,  or  Turkish  veils  ; 
then  back  to  Smyrna ;  then  forward  to  Varna,  whose  camp, 
bivouac,  and  hospital  life,  and  alas,  death,  are  given  in  few  but 
graphic  pages  ;  and  then  with  descriptions  of  a  '  harem  at  sea,* 
and  a  few  remarks  on  Turkey  in  a  social  and  pohtical  point  of 
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view,  our  fair  authoress  gets  to  the  end  of  her  pleasant  volume 
and  back  to  Constantinople,  when 

'  A  glorious  form  the  shining  city  wore 
'Mid  cypress  thickets  of  perennial  green, 
With  nainaret  and  golden  dome  between, 
While  the  sea  softly  kissed  its  grassy  shore.' 

At  Malta,  we  presume,  she  now  remains  awaiting  the  chances 
of  war  to  those  who  are  her  nearest  and  dearest ;  and  were  it  for 
nothing  but  the  pleasant  evening  her  little  book  has  given  us, 
we  cordially  hope  a  joyful  meeting,  after  a  glorious  victory,  is  in 
store  for  her. 

A  few  brief  extracts  will  best  show  the  reader  what  he  has  to 
expect  in  looking  into  '  Our  Camp  in  Turkey' — which,  by  the 
wa}^,  he  observes  from  the  above  programme  is  not  the  camp  at 
Balaklava,  on  which  all  eyes  are  now  strained  in  eager  hope,  not 
unmixed  with  horror  and  alarm,  but  that  occupied  by  our  army 
up  to  the  departure  of  the  expedition  from  Yarna.  Speaking  of 
the  sweet  early  Malta  mornings,  she  says — 

'  The  ladies  perhaps  liked  Malta  best,  because  it  kept  their  sons  and 
husbands  longer  by  their  side  ;  and  heavy  were  the  hearts  as  that  day 
approached  when  Malta  must  be  left,  the  troop  steamer  declared  in 
readiness,  and  poor  women,  whether  wives  of  officers  or  soldiers,  were 
left  with  straining  eyes  on  the  Barracco  while  the  fine  ship  glided  in 
towards  her  eastern  point,  and  those  whom  God  joined  were  put  asunder 
— when  again  to  meet  ? 

'  I  remember  coming  in  from  a  country  ride  in  a  calesse,  when  the 
'  Himalaya'  was  going  out  laden  with  troops  ;  the  sun  was  shedding 
its  golden  light  over  the  blue  water,  and  that  deep  purple  tone  was 
rising  on  the  horizon,  peculiar,  I  think,  to  Malta  in  early  spring.  A 
crowd  were  scattered  about  the  rocky  hillocks  at  Florian,  watching  and 
wishing  well  to  the  noble  ship.  Among  them  was  a  pretty  young 
Englishwoman,  a  soldier's  wife,  with  two  little  smiling  ros}^  children 
at  her  foot,  gathering  daisies.  "  Get  up,  children,  and  kiss  your  hands 
to  father."  "  I  don't  want  to,  mother,"  said  the  elder,  intent  on  its 
little  pastime.  "  Oh,  you  naughty  child!"  answered  the  woman, 
snatching  it  in  her  arms,  and  hurrying  to  the  wall,  imder  which  the 
ship  lay  ;  "you'll  likely  never  see  him  again!"  I  turned  away,  the 
truth  was  so  sorrowful,  so  full  of  pathos.  How  few  of  the  brave  hearts 
now  l)eating  with  hopes  of  glory  on  the  deck  of  that  line  shij)  would 
ever  feel  again  the  loving  pressure  of  wife  or  child  !  But  such  is  war  ! 
'Tis  well  it  has  its  bands  and  colours,  Hags  and  music,  to  hide  the  tears 
in  manly  eyes  and  drown  the  sobs  in  woman's  voice ;  or  despite 
huzzaing  crowds,  it  would  be  but,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  an  unpopular 
institution.' 

And  so  it  is  unpopular  with  all  thinking  men.  But  there  are 
institutions  more  unpopular  than  war — absolutism,  slavery,  dark- 
ness of  soul — these  are  more  unpopular  with  all  our  best  and 
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bravest  people;  and  rather  than  the  liberties  and  enlightenment 
of  Europe  shall  be  submerged  in  the  slough  of  Russian  barbarism, 
— rather  than  the  hopes  that  are  opening  to  Asia  and  Africa, 
as  the  dayspring  from  on  high  seems  about  to  visit  them,  shall 
be  quenched  in  worse  than  heathen  darkness, — welcome  war  with 
all  its  horrors  !  '  The  most  desirable  thing  in  life,'  says  John 
Foster,  and  it  is  one  of  the  deepest,  most  beautiful,  and  most 
searching  of  all  his  great  sayings,  '  the  most  desirable  thing 
in  life  is  an  honourable  way  of  getting  quit  of  it/  The 
words  perhaps  are  not  precisely  correct,  but  that  is  the  senti- 
ment ;  it  is  one  natural  to  heroic  minds,  and  becomes  almost 
a  national  sentiment  in  moods  of  national  heroism  like  the 
present. 

Christianize  Macaulay's  words,  and  you  have  the  feeling  that 
now  thrills  through  thousands  of  good  and  peaceful  men — 

'  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 
Death  cometh  soon  or  late  ; 
And  how  can  man  die  better 
Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 
And  the  temples  of  his  gods  ?' 

But  we  must  come  back  to  the  'Himalaya'  issuing  from  the 
romantic  harbour  of  Malta,  with  its  decks  crowded  with  gorgeous 
uniforms,  and  all  the  air  alive  with  fluttering  flags  and  vocal  with 
martial  music. 

'  They  march  with  weapons  in  their  hands, 
Their  banners  bright  displaying ; 
While  all  the  time  their  music  bands 
Triumphant  tunes  are  playing.' 

Roll  on  a  few  months,  and  behold  this  glorious  steam-ship 
once  more — returning  from  the  wars,  alas  !  in  what  a  different 
plight !  She  has  the  yellorv  flag  flying  at  the  fore  as  she  nears 
Portsmouth  harbour  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  January  2,  and  is 
crowded  with  the  sick  and  wounded  from  Balaklava,  Scutari,  and 
Inkermann.  Among  them  are  a  number  of  women  and  children, — 
perhaps  among  them  the  poor  woman  who  held  up  her  child  to 
kiss  its  hand  to  father — whose  hand  is  now  cold  in  death  !  The 
reporter  says, — '  The  women  are  chiefly  wives  of  soldiers  who 
belonged  to  regiments  sent  on  from  Malta,  Gibraltar,  &c.,  to  the 
seat  of  war,  and  who  have  either  been  killed  in  battle  or  died 
from  disease.  These  poor  women  and  their  children  appear  to 
be  in  a  very  destitute  condition,  having  no  homes  to  go  to  when 
they  land,  and  no  money  to  provide  them  with  food.' 

This,  however,  is  a  national  injustice,  which,  it  may  be  hoped, 
will  cease  with  the  present  war, — perhaps  with  the  campaign  of 
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1854.  The  wives  and  children  of  our  soldiers  are  wards  of  the 
nation,  and  should  bo  honourably  cared  for  as  such.  All  those 
who  would  have  looked  for  support  to  the  strong  arms  of  our 
soldiers,  had  they  lived,  shoidd,  now  that  these  arms  are  rigid 
in  death,  smitten  down  by  the  foe  while  held  up  in  defence  of 
England,  be  carefully  tended  and  supported  by  the  nation.  We 
must  honestly  pay  the  expenses  of  our  wars — not  meanly  shuffle 
off  any  portion  of  that  expense  on  the  widows  and  orphans  of  our 
brave  defenders.  If  all  these  patriotic  funds  and  other  benevolent 
aids  to  the  army  mean  anything,  they  mean  that  England  has 
been  guilty  of  gross  injustice  to  her  rank  and  file,  and  that  she  must 
henceforth  shield  the  family  of  the  soldier  from  the  pauper's  fate. 

How  much  in  this,  too,  as  in  all  the  details  connected  with 
a  state  of  war,  we  have  to  learn  from  France  !  In  the  French 
camp  is  never  seen  the  miserable  spectacle  displayed  by  the  few 
soldiers''  wives  allowed  to  follow  the  English  camp  ;  the  soldiers 
of  France  would  be  ashamed  to  treat  their  women  so.  Ah  !  let 
our  captains  of  benevolence  turn  their  attention  to  this  while  the 
subject  is  before  their  eyes. 

'  Constantinople. — About  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  my  arrival 
at  the  shining  city  of  minarets,  the  mists  had  cleared  away,  and 
Seraglio  Point  was  seen  in  all  its  glory.  The  little  Therapeia  and 
Scutari  steamers  were  rushing  across  the  harbour,  their  decks  covered 
with  Tui'kish  ladies  in  their  many-coloured  cloaks  and  yashmaJcs,  so 
that  each  craft  looked  like  a  floating  garden ;  and  large  gilded  caiques, 
rowed  by  fine-looking  Greeks,  in  loose-sleeved  muslin  garments,  were 
pulled  stoutly  by  crowded  with  fezzes,  till  they  looked  like  a  bed  of 
poppies,  or  with  the  ftiir  Zuleikas  and  Fatimas  of  the  land  under  a 
perfect  cloud  of  Parisian  parasols.' 

By  the  side  of  the  splendour  comes  the  raggedness  so  cha- 
racteristic of  Stamboul.  Immediately  after  the  above  come  the 
streets  and  landing-place  of  Galata  and  Pera. 

'  Our  caique  backed  in  among  fifty  other  caiques,  at  the  little,  filthy, 
rotten  landing-place  of  planks,  at  the  end  of  the  Tophana  bridge  ;  and, 
once  clear  of  the  dirty  vociferous  boatmen  of  tliat  locality,  thankful  for 
not  having  fallen  into  the  Bosphorus,  and  hustled  right  and  left  by 
lusty  porters  of  Stamboul,  we  made  our  way  over  rugged  stones,  through 
dirty  pools,  and  between  filthy  shops  swarming  with  flies,  to  the  ollice 
of  Mr.  Hanson,  the  great  banker  and  mercliant  of  Constimtinoj)le. 
Here  I  stood  on  the  steps,  wliile  my  friends  w(^re  arranging  their  ail'airs 
in  the  office,  juul  thus  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  out-door  duenna  life  of 
the  city, — Greek,  Armenian,  and  Turkish.  The  ladies  bai-gained 
immensely  with  vendors  of  Manchester  cottons,  and  the  fair-faced, 
short,  and,  I  am  afraid,  rather  too  stout  ladies,  sluiflied  along  in  their 

yellow  boots  and  sajjcrnumorary  sli[)pers  in  a  wonderful  way  

The  bustle  in  this  cpiarter  was  innnonse ;  Turks  and  (Jrceks,  travellers 
and  dragomen,  ladies  in  blue  "  uglics,"  olHccrs  in  uniform,  travelling 
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gentlemen  in  wide-awakes,"  everybody  pushed  hitlier  and  thither' 
now  shouted  at  by  porters  carrying  bales  on  long  poles,  and  anon 
hustled  aside  to  make  way  for  a  solemn-looking  pasha,  mounted  on  a 
fine  steed  with  marvellous  velvet  trappings.  Nothing  sui'prised  me 
more  than  the  sang  froid  with  which  these  same  pashas  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  carried  down  the  broken  stair-like  ways  of  Pera  on  their 
high-bred  steeds.  The  etiquette  of  Tui'kish  apathy  never  forsook  them  ; 
even  in  sHppery  paths  that  might  have  affected  the  nervous  system  of 
a  chamois,  on  they  went,  as  calmly  and  as  apparently  immersed  in 
thought  as  they  might  have  been  upon  the  Syrian  sands.' — pp.  37-39. 

All  the  hotels  and  cafes  crammed  to  suffocation  with  English 
and  French  officers;  enormous  rents  asked  for  wretched  lodgings; 
the  narrow  streets  full  of  bustle  and  filth ;  such  was  the  condition 
of  Constantinople  as  described  by  our  authoress.  We  gladly 
escape  with  her  from  the  din,  dirt,  and  glare,  to  the  Yalley  of 
Sweet  Waters,  to  which  she  found  her  way  through  gilded 
caiques,  lines  of  solemn  Turks  smoking  on  high  stools  in  garden 
caf^s,  with  clustering  clumps  of  Turkish,  Armenian,  Greek,  and 
Jewish  ladies,  a  little  apart  from  the  solemn  seigniors,  'all 
laughing  and  gossiping  gaily,  under  the  shade  of  innumerable 
blue  and  pink  parasols.'  Landing  at  a  cool,  shady  nook,  and 
struggling  up  a  stony  road,  the  Sweet  Waters  are  at  length 
reached,  and  thus  pleasantly  described : — 

'The  sun  was  shining  most  brilliantly;  and  the  air,  soft  and  deli- 
cious, was  fragrant  with  sweet  odours,  and  vocal  with  the  notes  of 
larks  innumerable.  The  narrow  waters  of  the  Grolden  Horn,  here  a 
mere  streamlet,  flowing  gently  between  flowery  meadows,  were  covered 
with  caiques  filled  with  festive  groups,  mummers  and  musicians.  On 
the  banks,  under  fine  trees,  were  spread  carpets  and  cushions  of  every 
hue,  on  which  reposed  groups  of  Turkish  ladies,  surrounded  by  their 
slaves  and  children ;  while  beyond  them  passed  trains  of  splendid 
arabas,  and  pai'ties  of  Turkish  nobles,  their  spirited  steeds  trapped  with 
the  most  gorgeous  Mameluke  array. 

'  It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  to  the  officers  of  the  allied  force 
this  was  a  scene  full  of  attraction,  and  I  fancy  there  were  very  few  who 
wei-e  not  present.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  with  Lady  Errol,  and  his 
staff,  passed  on  in  the  Austrian  ambassador's  boat ;  and  then  taking 
horse,  rode  back  to  Stamboul.  White  plumes  were  gleaming,  staff 
uniforms  flashing  in  all  directions,  and  knots  of  young  officers 
waited  impatiently  for  a  glimpse  of  the  Sultan's  harem.  Many 
soon  had  that  gratification.  I  was  standing  on  a  little  grassy  knoll  by 
the  wayside,  w^hen  the  araba  containing  the  sister  and  two  of  the  wives 
of  his  imperial  majesty  Sultan  Medjid,  followed  by  five  carriages  filled 
with  the  ladies  of  the  harem,  stopped  for  their  fair  occupants  to  admire 
the  varied  scene.  Some  of  the  ladies  wore  the  yashmak  of  material  so 
slight  that  it  only  served  to  give  additional  delicacy  to  their  semi- 
Circassian  complexions.  Evidently  the  Stamboul  ladies  have  great 
recourse  to  art  for  the  supposed  improvement  of  the  charms  by  which 
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they  seek  to  retain  position.  The  eyebrows  carefully  arched  were 
sometimes  united  in  the  centre,  and  a  slight  dark  line  pencilled  within 
them ;  the  large  almond  shaped  eyes  owed  an  expression  of  additional 
softness  to  the  darkeninsf  of  the  lashes  with  soormai ;  and  the  rousje  of 
the  cheek,  sometimes  rather  too  strong,  gave  to  many  complexions  the 
effect  of  what  has  been  described  as  like  a  bunch  of  fresh  roses  dipped 
in  cream.' — pp.  44-46. 

Our  authoress  thinks  the  beauty  of  the  Turkish  women  has 
been  exaggerated  ;  that  mystery  has  added  much  to  their  charm ; 
that  want  of  fresh  air,  constant  smoking,  dormant  intellects,  and 
feelings  rendered  passive  by  Moslem  tyranny,  make  them,  the 
large  almond  shaped  eyes  notwithstanding,  inferior  to  '  an 
educated,  kind-hearted,  sensitive  English  woman,  whose  blush 
mounts  from  her  heart,  and  whose  eyes  sparkle  with  the  love  of 
purity  and  the  hope  of  conferring  happiness  on  all  around  her/ 
to  which,  without  having  seen  the  Turkish  ladies,  and  meaning 
them  no  disparagement  whatever,  we  cordially  assent. 

These  dames  sat  like  veiled  statues  whosoever  went  past ;  the 
brilliant  cortege  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  even  failed  to  draw 
the  eyes  of  the  ladies  from  the  distant  perspective  into  which 
they  were  looking,  for  nothing  but  to  keep  up  Oriental  reserve, 
and  a  dignified  appearance  of  apathy.  Such  it  seems  is  Turkish 
etiquette.  The  English,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  did  not,  as  their 
habit  is,  pay  any  great  reverence  to  this  custom  of  the  country. 

'One  officer,  indeed,  after  looking  long  into  the  carriage  of  the 
Sultan's  sister,  at  length  took  off  his  cap,  next  bowed,  then  smiled,  and 
gradually  commenced  a  respectful  advance,  still  smiling  and  bowing ; 
on  which  a  particularly  unprepossessing  looking  African  gentleman 
opened  the  carriage  door,  took  a  jewelled  knife  from  beneath  the  seat, 
flourished  it  in  the  face  of  our  somewhat  alarmed  courtier,  directed  the 
coachman  to  proceed,  and  with  a  most  terrific  scowl,  adding  clouds  to 
his  anything  but  sunny  countenance,  took  his  place  in  front  of  the 
araba.' — p.  48. 

The  chapter  on  Scutari  is  very  interesting ;  everything  that 
marks  the  spot  in  which  so  many  of  England's  bravest  soldiers 
are  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  in  which 
so  many  thousands  lie  on  beds  of  languishing, — to  find  their  way 
after  a  time  back  to  the  dismal  battle-field,  or  else  to  shelter 
in  the  grave ;  the  spot  disgraced  by  the  most  shocking  mis- 
management of  officials,  and  consecrated  by  as  noble  charity, 
love,  and  self-sacrifice  as  woman  ever  displayed ;  this  shining 
land  of  sorrow,  glory,  and  dejith,  must  now  be  interesting  to 
every  British  lioart. 

'We  passed  the  general  hospitnl,  a  large  well-built  brick  building, 
said  to  be  one  of  iho  finest  in  Europe  ;  but  I  imagine  that,  when  com- 
pleted, rilopital  (les  Frun^-ais,  at  Pera,  will  alone  deserve  to  hold  that 
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rank.  On  the  grass  plot  in  front  of  the  hospital  were  pitched  the 
tents  of  Lady  Errol,  with  one  or  two  others,  occupied  by  the  staff- 
surgeons  ;  and  passing  on,  we  came  upon  one  of  the  finest  scenes  Turkey 
has  ever  boasted — the  great  encampment  of  the  British  forces.  The 
Highlanders  happened  to  be  on  parade,  and  made  the  scene,  perhaps, 
more  effective.  Its  great  charm,  however,  apart  from  patriotic  feeling, 
arose  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  position  which  had  been  chosen 
for  this  great  array  of  the  national  power  and  purpose.  Before  us  lay 
the  beautiful  Bosphorus  with  the  shining  city  of  the  Osmanli ;  to  the 
rear  the  five  mountains  of  Asia,  and  the  dark  cypress  woods  of  the 
Champs  des  Morts  ;  around  on  the  undulating  plain  stretched  lines  of 
the  British  tents, — the  promise  of  freedom  to  the  darkened  people  of 
this  most  lovely  land.' 

To  look  inside  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  however,  we  must  take 
a  few  brief  words  from  one  who  honourably  distinguished  himself 
by  his  kindness  to  the  inmates,  as  published  by  him  in  the 
*  Times'  of  January  1st,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Osborne — '  Would 
you  learn  to  hate  war ;  would  you  feel  the  prayer  forced  upon 
you  that  they  who  speak  lightly  of  it  should  know  more  of  what 
it  is  ?  Go  to  that  scene, — those  miles  of  ward  and  corridor, — 
thickly  covered  with  war's  work,  written  in  all  possible  deface- 
ment of  man  once  made  in  God's  image.  '^Slie  must  he  told  it;  tell 
her  how  I  felt  the  telling  it  to  her  !"  said  one  brave  fellow  for  whom 
I  wrote  to  one  he  loved,  that  he  could  not  live.'  Or  from  the 
'  Times'  Commission  of  the  '  Sick  and  Wounded  Fund,'  who  has 
exerted  himself  nobly,  and  now  speaks  out  honestly.  '  A  man 
must  steel  his  heart  with  a  certain  amount  of  brutality  here  if 
he  aspires  to  make  himself  useful,  for  there  is  a  very  small 
margin  for  the  exercise  of  sentimental  feeling.  It  is  difficult  to 
overtake  the  special  work  which  you  may  have  cut  out  for  your- 
self— impossible  to  attend  to  one-hundreth  part  of  the  objects 
which  appeal  to  your  sympathies.  You  cannot  walk  along  the 
wards  and  corridors  of  the  hospitals  without  constant  efforts  to 
suppress  emotion,  natural  and  proper  to  a  good  man,  but  which 
there  is  no  time  to  indulge.  The  whole  spectacle  is  too  oppressive 
to  look  at  from  that  point  of  view,  and  one  therefore  strives  to 
blind  his  eyes  to  the  real  character  of  these  establishments,  filled 
with  so  many  choice  victims  of  pestilence  and  war.  There  they 
lie  upon  their  lowly  and  roughly  made  beds,  from  4000  to  5000 
men,  many  prostrate  with  wounds,  still  more  with  dysentery, 
some  coughing  their  lives  up  in  deep  consumption — a  few  here 
and  there  with  the  staring  eye  and  discoloured  lip  which  mark 
the  dreadful  typhus.  The  majority  of  the  wounded  look  cheerful 
and  happy ;  assured  of  being  on  the  high  road  to  convalescence, 
they  are  in  excellent  spirits,  and,  though  it  may  be  purchased  by 
the  loss  of  limb,  the  sweetness  of  living  compensates  for  all  sacri- 
fices.   On  the  faces  of  those  whose  recovery  seems  more  doubtful 
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you  may  trace  a  manly  sadness  stamped,  except  when  the  Book 
of  God  is  in  their  hands,  and  they  are,  poor  fellows,  reading  its 
blessed  promises.' 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  formalities  in  which  all  departments 
are  absorbed,  should  still  prevent  the  war  ministers,  and  directors 
of  the  army  medical  department,  from  accepting  the  services  of 
medical  men,  well  trained  in  civil  practice,  familiar  with  opera- 
tions, and  skilled  by  long  experience  in  the  course  of  wounds  and 
injuries.  They  are  far  more  experienced  than  most  army  surgeons, 
only  a  few  of  whom  in  time  of  peace  see  any  practice  worth  speak- 
ing of.  Yet  with  a  few  army  surgeons  only  who  have  seen  much 
practice,  the  authorities  insist  on  keeping  up  the  *  regulation^ 
which  requires  medical  recruits  to  be  young  and  to  enter  as 
acting  assistant  surgeon,  refusing  in  this  terrible  crisis  to  procure, 
or  even  to  accept,  the  services  of  the  practically  trained  medical 
men  of  whom  we  speak.  We  know  that  such  have  offered  their 
services,  gratuitously  if  preferred,  asking  only  that  temporary 
surgical  rank  which  would  ensure  them  some  independent  action 
and  scope  ;  and  that,  in  obedience  to  this  regulation,  and  in 
order  that  the  proper  grade  of  '  promotion'  may  be  preserved, 
such  men  have  been  refused  ! 

The  time  will  come  when  this  will  be  inquired  into  in  parlia- 
ment, and  when  the  nation  will  indignantly  denounce  the  system 
of  official  routine  which  prevents  our  brave,  unspeakably  valu- 
able army  from  possessing  the  very  best  surgical  and  medical 
skill  and  experience  which  can  be  procured. 

Even  at  Varna,  and  in  spring,  our  authoress  speaks  bitterly  of 
the  same  want  of  medical  provision  which  has  been  dwelt  on 
during  the  whole  campaign  by  soldiers,  officers,  and  correspon- 
dents of  the  press,  which,  after  Alma  and  Inkermann,  led  to 
horrors  innumerable,  and  which  is  now  filling  the  heart  of  the 
English  people  with  a  tide  of  indignation.  But  will  it  be  able 
to  bear  down  an  official  'regulation'?  Will  the  'rules  of  the 
service'  not  resist  the  strongest  and  justest  national  clamour? 
Can  any  amount  of  parliamentary  remonstrance  check  the  regular 
routine  of  *  promotion,'  or  secure  to  our  wounded  and  dying  men 
a  sufficiency  of  trained  and  practised  medical  '  attendants.'  Of 
the  hospital  at  Varna,  Mrs.  Young  says,  *  It  was  a  terrible  place, 
and  tlie  sick  had  not  half  enough  medical  officers  to  attend 
them.  The  jissistant  surgeons  were  worked  nearly  to  death,  as 
many  will  bear  me  witness  ;  and  numbers  of  soldiers  went  in  there 
who  'never  saw  a  doctor,  and  were  so  sent  on  board  a  vessel  in 
harlx)nr  used  as  a  floating  hospital.'  And  this  before  the  field  of 
Alma!  A  soldier  who  was  wounded  there  and  sent  to  Scutari, 
returned  to  the  camp,  and  wrote  home  after  the  battle  of 
Inkermann  in  which  he  had  joined,  thus  recaLs  the  shocking 
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scenes  resulting  from  the  want  of  a  proper  ambulance  corps,  and 
a  sufficient  supply  of  doctors  at  Alma : — '  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  night  of  the  20th  September.  We  had  to  lie  amongst  the 
dead  and  wounded  all  night;  and  to  hear  the  cries  of  the  wounded 
it  would  melt  a  heart  of  stone  ;  some  crying  to  their  comrades  to 
shoot  them  dead,  their  sufferings  were  so  great,  others  crying  for 
help,  but  no  one  could  assist  them.  There  they  lay,  some  all 
night,  for  the  doctors  could  not  attend  upon  all  at  once,  being  so 
many.  They  were  days  before  they  could  attend  to  them.  There 
the  poor  fellows  were,  weltering  in  their  blood.  I  went  at  dark 
after  the  battle  to  the  doctor  to  get  my  wound  dressed,  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  sight.'  Yet  though  such  facts  as  this  have 
been  urged  upon  the  authorities  ;  though  Balaklava  and  Inker- 
mann  have  come  to  corroborate  the  tale,  the  army  '  regulation' 
must  not  give  way,  the  '  rules  of  the  service'  must  be  kept  up, 
promotion  must  proceed  in  its  regular  routine,  the  army  must  get 
its  medical  recruits  fresh  from  the  ranks  of  the  students,  and  the 
offers  of  men  accustomed  to  the  work  required  to  be  done  must 
continue  to  be  refused.  Never  was  a  greater  wrong  inflicted  on 
a  gallant  army  than  this. 

We  thank  our  fair  authoress  for  having  led  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  this  official  error,  now  requiring  speedy  redress ;  and  in 
the  hope  of  soon  listening  to  her  again,  we  bid  her  a  respectful 
adieu. 


Aet.  YI. — The  Life  and  Letters  of  Christopher  Anderson,  author  of 
'  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,'  &c.  By  his  Nephew,  Hugh 
Anderson.    8vo.    Edinburgh:  Kennedy.  1854. 

This  volume  is  an  affectionate,  but  not  adulatory  memorial  of  an 
amiable  and  devoted  minister  of  Christ,  extensively  known  and 
beloved  in  England,  but  pursuing  the  main  objects  of  his  labo- 
rious and  useful  life  in  Scotland  ;  and  it  constitutes  a  pleasing 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  already  rich  treasury  of  Christian 
biography. 

Christopher  Anderson  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  city 
his  father  was  an  ironmonger.  He  was  born  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1782.  The  family  were  dissenters,  his  grandfather, 
Robert  Anderson,  of  Pittencrieff,  near  Dunfermline,  having  resigned 
his  membership  in  the  Scottish  establishment  while  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  intended  to  prepare  him  for  its  ministry,  and 
united  himself  with  the  old  Scotch  Independents,  a  body  of 
which  it  seems  probable  he  was  one  of  the  first  members.  In 
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Edinburgh,  the  congregation  connected  with  this  body  met  in 
the  Candlemakers'  Hall,  having  '  elders  who  pursued  their  call- 
ings through  the  week,  and  "  spoke''  at  their  meetings  on  Lord's- 
days/  In  contact  with  this  congregation  we  find  our  young- 
friend  Christopher,  after  a  boyhood  spent  in  the  country  for  the 
sake  of  his  health,  and  a  good  common  education  at  the  day- 
school  of  Lasswade,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  without  any  religion. 

*  When  Christopher  returned  from  the  country,  he  attended  with 
his  father  on  the  humble  ministry  of  the  congregation  assembling  in 
the  Candlemakers'  Hall.  But  the  discourses  of  William  Cook,  a 
worthy  but  uneducated  man,  were  little  calculated  to  attract  or  retain 
their  hold  of  young  and  inquiring  minds.  One  by  one  his  brothers 
had  left  in  search  of  something  more  interesting  and  adapted  to  their 
spiritual  wants,  and  Christopher  was  not  long  in  availing  himself  of  his 
father's  permission  to  accompany  them  to  the  Scotch  Baptist  Meeting- 
house, Richmond-court,  or  to  the  Circus,  recently  opened  for  public 
worship  by  Mr.  Robert  Haldane.  The  choice  in  his  case,  indeed,  was 
the  result  of  mere  taste,  not  of  religious  conviction  of  any  kind.  He 
was  naturally  of  an  impulsive  and  fearless  disposition,  with  a  strong 
dislike  to  whatever  was  deceptive,  and  impatient  of  anything  that  was 
doubtful.  With  a  more  than  usual  aversion  to  hypocrisy  of  every 
kind,  he  never  made  the  smallest  pretence  to  religious  feeling  as  long 
as  he  was  conscious  he  had  none.  Till  he  could  enjoy  religion,  he  was 
determined  to  enjoy  the  world,  and  went  so  far  in  gratifj'ing  his  taste 
for  the  gaieties  of  life  as  his  place  in  a  well-ordered  religious  family 
would  permit.' — p.  6. 

The  pulpit  at  the  Circus  was  occupied  in  succession  by  some 
of  the  most  powerful  nonconformist  preachers  of  the  age,  and  the 
mode  of  address  which  he  there  encountered  at  once  arrested  the 
young  pleasure-taker's  attention  ;  but  most  of  all  was  he  im- 
pressed by  the  preaching  of  Mr.  James  Haldane. 

'  In  the  early  part  of  1799,  when  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
was  sometimes  alarmed  at  the  course  he  was  pursuing,  and  shuddered 
at  the  thought  of  where  it  must  end  ;  but  would  not  allow  himself  to 
think  long  enough  on  the  subject,  lest  it  should  cost  him  those  plea- 
sures which  he  knew  to  be  inconsistent  with  a  godly  life.  Returning 
late  one  evening  of  the  following  summer  from  a  concert  of  music,  an 
amusement  in  which  he  took  great  delight,  he  was  suddenly  and  strongly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  the  world  and  all  its  plea- 
sures. From  that  liour  he  resolved  to  "  seek  after  God;"  nor  was  it 
long  till  he  found  Him.' — ]).  8. 

The  young  convert  naturally  united  himself  to  the  church 
meeting  in  the  Circus.  He  was,  however,  already  in  sentiment 
a  Baptist,  and  falling  in  with  a  couple  of  English  students  of  the 
same  persuasion,  ho,  with  a  few  other  members  of  the  Circus 
church,  was  by  one  of  thnni  baptized  in  March,  1804 — an  offence, 
strange  to  say,  for  which  they  w(^rc  summarily  excluded  from 
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communion.  This  act  of  ecclesiastical  bigotry,  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  young  Anderson's  future  career,  and  the 
little  band  thus  discarded  from  Christian  fellowship  for  acting 
on  their  own  sense  of  fidelity  to  their  Lord,  became  the  germ  of 
the  church  of  which  he  was  subsequently  the  pastor.  The  step 
most  easy  to  be  taken,  and  under  the  circumstances  the  most 
natural,  would  have  been  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Scotch 
Baptist  Church  in  Edinburgh,  then  under  the  eldership  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Maclean  and  Mr.  Henry  David  Inglis ;  but  a  strongly 
marked  difference  with  the  churches  of  this  body  on  the  subjects 
of  '  church  government  and  the  ministry  of  the  word'  prevented 
this.  In  truth,  through  the  students  from  the  south  attending 
the  northern  universities,  Mr.  Anderson  had  obtained  a  fascinating 
glimpse  of  the  '  English  Baptist  churches,'  and  '  hoping  one  day 
to  enjoy  fellowship  with  them,'  he  set  his  mind  on  the  formation 
(,i  an  English  Baptist  Church  in  Edinburgh.  This  favourite 
object,  however,  was  neither  immediately  nor  easily  accomplished. 
Mason's  Hall,  in  Blackfriars'  Wynd,  was  opened  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship in  the  autumn  of  1801,  and  Mr.  Gray,  afterwards  of  Chip- 
ping Norton,  in  Oxfordshire,  assisted  by  Mr.  afterwards  Dr.  Cox, 
of  Hackney,  occupied  it,  but  without  permanent  success.  In  the 
spring  of  1802  the  Hall  was  closed,  and  a  weekly  private  meeting 
only  maintained, 

A  powerful  impression  had  been  produced  on  the  mind  of 
youDg  Anderson  by  the  first  visit  of  Mr.  Fuller  to  Scotland,  on 
behalf  of  the  Baptist  mission  in  India.  This  visit  took  place  in 
1799,  when  the  new  convert  was  in  his  first  love,  and  his 
baptism  in  1800  added  to  his  general  interest  in  the  missionary 
work  a  denominational  tie.  The  result  was  the  generation  of  an 
earnest  desire  for  service  in  India,  and  his  private  journal,  from 
which  some  extracts  are  given,  develops  in  an  interesting  manner 
the  deep  and  earnest  workings  of  his  mind  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. An  interview  with  Mr.  Fuller  on  his  second  visit  to  Scotland 
(in  1802)  to  some  extent  forwarded  Mr.  Anderson's  views  ;  and  in 

1804,  having  resigned  for  the  purpose  a  lucrative  position  in  an 
insurance  office  in  Edinburgh,  his  formal  application  for  '  mission 
service,  if  eligible,'  was  made.  As  at  the  same  time,  however, 
medical  opinions  were  unfavourable  to  his  going  to  India,  Mr. 
Fuller  encouraged  his  design  of  studying  for  the  ministry, 
'  though  it  should  have  to  be  exercised  at  home — perhaps  at 
Edinburgh  !'  Mr.  Anderson  was  immediately  accepted  by  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and,  after  pursuing  his  studies  for 
one  session  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was,  in  the  spring  of 

1805,  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Sutcliff,  of  Olney.  Before 
leaving  for  the  south,  however,  he  took  a  short  tour  in  the  High- 
lands, in  company  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Deakin,  of  Glasgow,  and 
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he  kept  hold  of  the  secret,  but  now  apparently  imperilled  destiny 
of  his  life,  by  formally  agreeing  with  the  five  Baptists  with  whom 
he  had  been  connected  '  to  acknowledge  each  other  as  brethren 
in  church  union/  On  this  occasion  he  preached  to  them,  and 
administered  the  Lord's  Supper. 

By  the  month  of  September  Mr.  Anderson  '  saw  clearly  that 
it  was  not  the  will  of  Providence  he  should  go  out  to  India 
under  which  conviction  his  thoughts  reverted  to  Edinburgh,  and 
he  at  once  resolved  to  renew  the  attempt  of  1801,  postponing  the 
execution  of  his  purpose  till  the  following  spring,  in  order  that 
he  might  enjoy,  during  the  winter,  the  advantages  to  be  found  in 
the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  then  under  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Ryland.  The  year  thus  spent  in  various  parts  of  England — 
on  his  way  home  he  visited  London  and  several  provincial 
towns — naturally  introduced  him,  not  only  to  all  the  principal 
men  at  that  time  identified  with  the  operations  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  but  to  many  ministers  and  churches  of  the 
Baptist  denomination,  among  whom  generally  he  was  a  decided 
favourite. 

During  Mr.  Anderson's  absence  in  England,,  the  church  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Haldane  in  Edinburgh  had  been  violently 
agitated  and  rent  by  an  eager,  not  to  say  an  angry  controversy, 
respecting  chiefly  the  practice  of  mutual  exhortation  ;  and  this 
controversy  gave  rise  to  the  first  phase  of  his  experience  as  a 
minister  in  that  city. 

'  On  his  return,  he  was  affectionately  welcomed  by  the  little  baud  . 
in  Cordiners'  Hall,  with  whom  he  hoped  to  commence  the  cause  as  a 
church  at  once ;  but  he  was  soon  mortified  to  find  tliat  their  freedom 
from  the  disputatious  spirit  which  was  wasting  the  Tabernacle  Church 
was  at  an  end,  and  with  it,  their  zeal  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  sinners.  "  Mutual  exhortation  of  the  brethren,"  as  an  ordinance  of 
the  New  Testament,  had  been  introduced,  and  this,  with  some  other 
observances  which  Mr.  Anderson  disapproved  of  as  unscriptui'al  in  their 
authority,  and  i)rejudicial  to  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel  in  their 
effects,  were  insisted  on  being  attended  to,  not  only  in  their  private, 
but  in  their  public  meetings  on  Lord's-day.  To  this  he  could  not 
assent ;  accordingly,  after  meeting  witli  them  as  a  private  member  for 
several  weeks  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  tlie  Lord's-day,  and 
preacliing  in  Skinners'  Hall,  which  he  liad  hired  at  liis  own  expense 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  evening,  he  withdrew ;  two  only,  and  these 
females,  out  of  the  ten  or  twelve,  going  out  with  him.' — pp.  G8,  69. 

Enfeebled  and  disappointed,  he  neither  abandoned  his  project, 
nor  yielded  to  despondency.  Encouraged  by  a  pleasing  attend- 
ance at  Skinners'  Hall,  and  by  the  company  of  two  English 
students,  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Waters,  he  purchased  Richmond- 
court  Chapel,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Scotch  Baptist  Church, 
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under  Mr.  Maclean,  and  opened  it  for  public  worship  on  the 
23rd  of  November.  After  about  a  year's  experience,  the  little 
flock,  increased  by  ten  members,  and  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
thirteen,  gave  Mr.  Anderson  '  a  formal  call  to  take  the  oversight 
of  them  in  the  Lord  \  a  call  which  he  immediately  accepted,  and 
in  pursuance  of  which  he  was  ordained  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1808.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  increasing  church  and 
congregation  were  insufficiently  accommodated  at  Richmond- 
court,  and  in  1818  they  removed  to  Charlotte  Chapel,  in  the 
New  Town,  a  place  which  was  much  more  favourably  situated, 
and  which  had  been  originally  occupied  by  the  Episcopalians. 

While  thus  located  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Anderson's  missionary 
spirit  did  not  wholly  evaporate.  Within  the  first  year  of  his 
pastorate  he  made  two  preaching  tours  in  his  own  country,  one 
into  Perthshire  and  one  into  Ayrshire ;  and  at  once  encouraged 
by  success,  and  impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  work,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Barclay  of  Kilwinning — the  pastor  of  a  church 
similar  in  constitution  to  his  own — he  formed  an  association  for 
supporting  itinerant  preachers  in  the  Highlands.  The  last  per- 
sonal effort  in  itinerating  made  by  these  devoted  men  was  in 
1810,  when  Mr.  Anderson  went  as  far  north  as  Dingwall.  The 
association,  however,  continued  its  useful  labours  till  1824,  when 
a  gradual  diminution  of  its  resources  brought  about  its  dis- 
solution, and  Mr.  Anderson,  as  treasurer,  liquidated  an  adverse 
balance  of  nearly  .£^150  out  of  his  private  means.  The  work  of 
the  expiring  association  was  taken  up  by  a  kindred  institution — 
the  Baptist  Home  Mission  for  Scotland-—'  a  more  widely 
organized  and  better  supported  society  for  the  same  object.' 

The  zeal  of  the  young  Baptist  minister,  however,  was  not 
wholly  expended  on  schemes  of  denominational  interest.  From 
a  distance  admiring  the  object  and  original  constitution  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  he  took  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  a  journey  to  London  on  behalf  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  in  1809,  to  make  himself  more  fully  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  he  returned  fully  occupied  with  a  project  for  forming 
a  similar  institution  in  Scotland.  For  him  this  must  have  been 
a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  His  youth,  his  want  of  influence, 
and,  above  all,  his  sectarian  position,  were  all  adverse  to  his 
success.  He  succeeded,  nevertheless.  Aided  by  the  earnest 
co-operation  of  Dr.  Peddie,  and  making  a  skilful  preliminary 
canvass  of  evangelical  ministers  of  all  denominations — '  Dr. 
Peddie  takiog  the  dissenters  and  Mr.  Anderson  the  churchmen' — 
a  first  meeting  was  held  in  October,  1810,  and  a  general  meeting 
for  the  formation  of  the  society  shortly  afterwards. 

'  The  business  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  devolved,  for  the  most 
part,  for  many  years  on  Mr.  Anderson.    He  drew  up  the  addresses 
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which  were  adopted  and  recommended  for  circulation  by  the  committee, 
one  to  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  another  to  the  sailors  in  the  navy,  and 
a  circular  letter  to  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland,  recommending  the 
formation  of  associations  for  the  same  object.  The  correspondence  and 
preparation  of  the  report  also  fell  to  his  share  of  the  work  till  1824, 
and  occupied  much  of  that  leisure  which  had  formerly  been  devoted  to 
the  communications  of  private  friendship.  He  also  took  pleasure  in 
visiting  the  depots  of  the  prisoners  of  war  then  in  the  country,  men  of 
various  nations,  to  distribute  in  person  the  grants  of  Scriptures  in 
French,  Dutch,  Danish,  &c.,  made  by  the  committee  for  this  purpose.' — 
p.  123. 

He  was  still  at  his  post,  when,  in  1824,  the  great  controversy 
respecting  the  Apocrypha  arose  between  the  Scotch  and  English 
Bible  Societies.  Advancing  life  and  family  bereavements  having 
left  him  scarcely  vigour  enough  for  that  struggle,  and  his  spirit 
shrinking  somewhat  from  the  violence  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, in  ]  827  he  '  resigned  the  reins'  which  in  office  he  had 
held,  but  continued,  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  to  afford  his 
cordial  support. 

Another  valuable  society,  of  which  Mr.  Anderson  was  the  pro- 
jector, was  the  Gaelic  School  Society,  which  arose,  in  truth,  out 
of  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Bible  Society.  Inquiring  into  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  Highlanders,  he  found,  not  only  much 
general  ignorance,  but  a  very  extensive  inability  to  read.  Not 
the  English  but  the  Gaelic  being  the  vernacular  tongue,  it  was 
obvious  that  this  evil  was  to  be  removed,  and  '  the  written  word' 
to  be  laid  open  to  the  people,  only  by  their  being  taught  to  read 
in  the  Gaelic  language,  an  effort,  strange  to  say,  which  then 
remained  to  be  made.  Accordingly,  in  November,  1810,  a 
society  was  formed  for  the  support  of  Gaelic  schools,  and  a  fresh 
report  was  issued,  containing  a  mass  of  facts  which  produced  a 
powerful  impression,  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England.  '  Nor  is 
it  wonderful,'  says  Mr.  Anderson,  to  one  of  his  correspondents. 
'  Who  could  have  conceived  it  ?  I  declare  that  I  was  often 
grieved  and  surprised  as  the  evidence  came  to  me  from  various 
quarters.  And  after  arranging  the  whole  and  drawing  up  the 
report,  I  felt  as  though  it  must  excite  general  commiseration.' 
For  the  advancement  of  the  object  of  this  society,  he  laboured 
with  great  zeal  and  success.  For  some  years  he  made  an  aimual 
journey  through  the  Highlands,  inspecting  the  schools,  and 
deciding  on  the  spot  on  applications  made  by  schoolmasters  ;  and 
in  1821,  'having  seen  the  society  rise  to  such  a  measure  of 
popular  favour  as  would  assure  it  of  support  as  long  as  the  want 
which  it  was  designed  to  supply  was  felt,'  he  resigned  the 
secretaryship. 

The  view  which  Mr.  Anderson  had  been  led  to  take  of  the 
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native  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  import- 
ance of  their  being  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
tongue,  after  awhile  extended  itself  to  Ireland,  a  country  which 
he  had  visited  as  early  as  1 809,  and  for  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  which  he  had  deeply  felt.  He  at  length  began  to  suspect 
'  that,  as  no  language  but  Gaelic  was  known  to  many  persons  in. 
Scotland,'  so  to  many  persons  in  Ireland  might  be  known  none 
but  *  the  same  or  a  similar  language.^  This  avenue  of  inquiry  he 
determined  to  follow  out,  and  in  1814  he  took  a  journey  for  this 
purpose,  during  which  he  ascertained  the  existence  of  '  a  nume- 
rous population,  who  ever  since  the  invention  of  printing  itself, 
had  been  neglected  as  to  all  education  in  their  native  tongue." 
He  immediately  took  up  the  object  thus  presented  to  him,  and 
on  his  return  employed  all  his  leisure  time  in  preparing  and 
publishing  a  *  Memorial  on  behalf  of  the  native  Irish.' 

*  The  publication  of  this  Memorial  produced  a  considerable  and  im- 
mediate effect,  and  that  amongst  almost  all  denominations,  and  drew 
upon  its  author  an  oppressive  amount  of  correspondence.  The  facts 
disclosed  were  so  startling,  and  the  reasoning  on  them  so  conclusive,  that 
few  who  were  interested  in  the  subject  at  all  but  were  astonished  and 
convinced.  It  was  addressed  to  no  sect  or  party,  nor  could  any  one 
learn  from  the  pamphlet  itself  to  what  section  of  protestantism  its 
author  belonged.  That  he  was  a  Protestant,  however,  was  abundantly 
evident,  though  overflowing  with  love  for  the  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland.  More  than  one  of  those  benevolent  societies  which  have 
laboured  for  nearly  forty  years  to  impart  instruction  to  the  Irish  in 
their  own  language,  derive  their  origin  from  that  publication,  or  from 
the  correspondence  to  which  it  led ;  while  other  associations  then  in 
existence,  vi^hich  had  contemplated  the  improvement  of  the  natives 
through  the  English  tongue  alone,  saw  reason  to  modify  their  measures, 
and  include  instruction  in  the  people's  vernacular  as  part  of  their 
design.' — p.  137. 

Other  tracts  on  the  same  general  subject  followed  the  Me- 
morial. In  1819,  appeared  one  on  the  *  Diffusion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Celtic  or  Iberian  Dialects;'  and  in  1828,  a  12mo 
volume  of  300  pages,  entitled  '  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Native 
Irish/  In  1830,  came  forth  a  second  edition  of  this  work,  and 
a  few  years  later  a  third,  with  its  title  thus  altered — '  The  Native 
Irish  and  their  Descendants while  in  the  interval  the  author 
issued  a  brochure,  the  substance  of  which  was  mainly  drawn  from 
his  larger  work,  chiefly  for  gratuitous  distribution.  This  he 
called  '  Ireland,  but  still  without  the  Gospel  in  her  own  Native 
Language  \  a  title  which  sufficiently  shows  the  bearing  of  his 
mind  on  what  tlie  author  justly  pronounces  to  be  still  '  the  chief 
desideratum  in  Ireland.' 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  author  of  this  Memoir  in  the 
N.  S. — VOL.  IX.  O 
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observation,  that  *  it  is  quite  impossible  to  calculate  the  effects, 
immediate  or  remote,  which  flowed  from  this  series  of  publica- 
tions/ The  writer  of  them  presented  facts  and  views  so  touch- 
ing and  important,  so  simple  and  practical,  that  their  force 
was  at  once  extensively  and  deeply  felt.  The  circulation  and 
reading  of  the  Irish  Scriptures,  now  so  extensive  and  so  useful, 
sprang  at  once  from  the  Memorial.  The  '  Historical  Sketches' 
gave  origin  to  the  Achill  mission,  as  is  gracefully  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Nangle.  The  Memorial  exercised  a  direct  influence  on. 
the  proceedings  of  the  Baptist  Irish  Society,  and  was  the  means 
of  calling  into  existence  another  society,  of  nearly  similar  name 
— the  Irish  Society — founded  by  some  pious  churchmen  in  1818, 
for  instructinc^  the  native  Irish  in  their  own  lans^uaQ^e.  But  none 
of  the  results  of  these  publications  are  to  us  more  interesting 
than  the  correspondence  to  which  they  led  between  the  author 
and  '  Charlotte  Elizabeth.'  We  must  find  room  here  for  an 
extract,  which  will  have  the  effect,  we  think,  of  relieving,  in 
some  measure,  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  following, 
from  Mr.  Anderson  to  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  in  reply  to  her  first 
letter,  while  it  contains  some  additional  information,  exhibits 
a  very  touching,  but  natural  and  life-like  phase  of  his  domestic 
experience. 

'Edinburgh,  lltli  September,  1830. 
'  It  is  now  more  than  fifteen  years  since  I  first  felt  the  same  deep 
interest  for  Ireland — saw  clearly  through  the  case,  and  felt  an  ardour, 
which  to  some  may  have  seemed  but  a  weakness ;  and  I  can  only 
account  for  so  many  years  having  passed  and  so  little  being  accom- 
plished, by  remembering  the  variety  of  other  pressing  professional 
engagements,  and  the  sea  of  sorrow  through  which  I  have  passed.  You 
see  by  the  '  Sketches'  that  I  had  travelled  through  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  part  of  Ireland  too,  before  the  idea  of  teaching  either 
GaeHc  or  Irish  once  occurred  to  my  mind.  With  the  Highlands  I 
began,  and  reading  so  much  about  the  subject,  the  native  Irish  were 
ever  and  anon  crossing  my  path,  I  longed  to  cross  the  Irish  Channel 
again,  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  things.  Judge  of  my  delight 
when  I  ascertained  the  great  similarity  of  the  two  languages,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  remedy  was  the  same,  and  judge  of  my  distress  and 
anxiety,  when  the  number  to  be  instructed  was  also  ascertained  to  be 
80  great.  In  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  1  had  been  introduced  to  all 
parties,  (;lergymen,  military  men,  laymen,  from  the  then  Archbisliop  of 
Tuam,  liercsi'ord,  downwards,  all  as  hospitable  as  the  Irish  are  known 
to  1)0  ;  but  on  tlie  puls(;  being  i'elt,  1  may  say  individually,  and  without 
exception,  hostile  to  tlu;  plain  and  incumbent  duty  of  raising  up  these 
poor  dear  people  thr()u<^-h  the  medium  of  the  "  tongue  which  their 
mothers  gave  them."  All  this,  however,  to  me  signilied  nothing  ;  1  liad 
only  to  go  on  accumulating  facts,  because  1  felt  as  sure  to  gain  the 
day  as  that  the  sun  would  rise  next  morning.  All  this  was  in  1814. 
The  lirst  step  was  the  Memorial  of  1815.    Then  there  were  repeated 
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visits  and  journeys,  Poor  Paddy,  at  every  journey  (to  use  Bunyan'f? 
phraseology  in  another  sense),  invariably  attacking  my  town  of  Man-^ 
soul.  At  the  very  first,  of  course,  he  had  broken  open  Ear-gate  ;  but 
then  he  must  take  lodgings  in  the  recorder's  house,  Mr.  Conscience, 
and  nothing  less  would  satisfy  him  but  the  Castle  of  the  Heart.  But, 
indeed,  my  dear  friend,  it  was  easily  taken,  and  there  has  he  lodged 
ever  since.  And  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  oh  !  the  long  arrear  which 
Britain  has  to  pay ;  but  I  need  not  go  on  with  a  stor}^  which  you  may 
have  gleaned  already  from  what  you  have  read. 

'  But  why,  you  will  say,  were  the  Sketches  of  1828  so  long 
delayed  ?  Ah  !  that  is  a  tender  question  ;  but  since  you  also  have  been 
in  affliction,  and  apparently  much  of  it,  I  feel  the  less  reserve,  and  can 
therefore  go  on.  Did  you  observe  a  book  advertised  at  the  end  of  the 
Sketches  ?  If  you  have  ever  chanced  to  see  it,  the  dedication  will 
explain  more  than  I  can  now  repeat,  and  yet  it  does  not  explain  the 
whole.  A  beloved  wife  and  three  much-loved  daughters  are  there 
mentioned ;  but  ah !  my  friend,  this  was  not  the  end.  Two  sons  sur- 
vived— but  they  also  are  gone,  and  the  father  to  whom  they  were  so 
much  attached  was  left  to  plough  the  deep  alone.  But  no,  I  am  not 
alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  me,  and  I  am  often,  often  a  wonder  to 
myself.  The  truth  is,  these  two  volumes,  particularly  the  first,  were 
composed  amidst  many  tears, — often  fled  to  in  order  to  keep  the  mind 
from  falling  to  staves,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  himself  alone  hath  sustained 
me.  The  first  volume  was  never  read  by  the  parties  to  whom  it  is 
dedicated  ;  and  as  for  the  second,  I  often  yet  see  my  last,  my  beloved 
sole  survivor,  only  four-and-half  years  of  age,  running  into  the  room, 
and  saying,  "  And  are  you  writing  to  the  poor  Irish  yet,  papa  ?"  "  Yes, 
love,  I  am  writing^r  them."  "  Oh,  you  are  writing  for  them!"  ' — 
pp.  148-150. 

The  reference  thus  incidentally  made  to  the  trials  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Memoir  leads  us  naturally  to  a  passing  view  of  his 
domestic  life.  For  eight  years  after  his  settlement  in  Edinburgh, 
his  only  domestic  companion  was  his  widowed  sister-in-law,. 
Mrs.  William  Anderson,  a  lady  to  whose  eminent  piety  and 
amiableness  it  may  be  permitted  to  us,  from  personal  recollection, 
to  pay  a  passing,  but  most  sincere  and  affectionate  tribute  ;  but 
in  the  year  1816  he  married  Miss  Esther  Athill,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  James  Athill,  chief  justice  of  the  island  of  Antigua. 
The  seeds  of  consumption,  however,  were  in  the  family,  and  after 
two  of  her  sisters  had  fallen  by  the  touch  of  this  '  spoiler  of  the 
loveliest  of  our  race,"  Mrs.  Anderson  herself  fell  a  victim  to  its 
power  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1824.  This  connexion 
seems  to  have  been  in  all  respects  a  happy  one — the  husband 
happy  in  the  affection  which  he  sought,  and  the  wife  worthy  of 
that  which  she  inspired.  It  was  crowned  by  the  birth  of  five 
children,  the  death  of  the  eldest  of  whom  appears  to  have 
materially  hastened  the  progress  of  her  mother  s  disorder ;  and 
the  other  four  were  not  permitted  lonof  to  survive  her.    The  two 
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other  girls  were  removed  within  a  year  of  their  parent's  death  ; 
within  two  years  of  this  event  the  eldest  boy,  bearing  his  father's 
name,  Christopher,  a  highly  interesting  child,  followed  his  sisters 
to  the  grave ;  and  in  two  years  more  '  the  last  of  that  bright  band,' 
William  Ward,  found  a  similar  rest.  These  successive  and 
sweeping  afflictions  were  doubtless  due,  under  an  awful  but  wise 
and  benign  providence,  to  the  early  ripening  of  the  seeds  of 
phthisical  disease  derived  from  the  mother,  and  they  must  have 
been  most  deeply  felt  by  him  whom  they  so  utterly  bereaved. 

Assured  as  we  may  be  that  these  domestic  trials  were  not 
unblest,  and  manifest  as  it  is  that  the  sufferer  under  them  was 
not  unconsoled,  they  nevertheless  broke  his  spirit,  and  impaired 
his  strength  for  public  work.  They  have  been  already  referred 
to  as  and  inducing  him  to  retire  from  the  various  secretary- 
ships which  he  held,  and  to  apply  himself  to  the  more  quiet 
occupations  of  the  study.  The  work  to  which  under  these 
circumstances  he  devoted  himself  was  tiie  preparation  of  a 
volume  on  'The  Genius  and  Design  of  the  Domestic  Con- 
stitution, with  its  Untransferable  Obligations  and  Peculiar 
Advantages,'  a  work  with  which,  it  seems,  some  American  pub- 
lishers took  rather  extreme  and  unusual  liberties.  The  second 
edition  of  it,  prepared  by  the  author  for  the  press,  appeared 
under  the  following  title — '  The  Domestic  Constitution ;  or,  the 
Family  the  Source  and  Test  of  National  Stability.' 

At  a  later  period  Mr.  Anderson  employed  himself  on  another 
literary  effort  of  considerable  magnitude — '  A  History  of  the 
English  Bible,'  in  two  volumes  octavo.  During  nearly  ten 
years — from  1837  to  1845 — he  so  entirely  devoted  himself  to 
this  work,  and  the  extended  correspondence  and  researches  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  that  scarcely  anything  but  his  pastoral  duties 
withdrew  him  from  it.  Of  this  performance,  however,  we  have 
the  less  occasion  to  speak  here,  as  our  favourable  opinion  has 
already  been  largely  given.* 

We  have  now  noticed  all  the  principal  occurrences  in  the  life 
of  the  subject  of  this  Memoir,  except  those  which  relate  to  his 
connexion  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society ;  and  these, 
although  somewhat  deranging  the  order  of  time,  we  have  for 
special  reasons  reserved  to  tlie  last.  To  this  matter  a  consider- 
able portion — not  less  than  one-third — of  the  volume  before  us 
is  appropriated,  and  it  may  seem  uncourteous  to  pass  it  over 
with  extreme  brevity.  Such  is  our  purpose,  however,  not  because 
we  are  reluctant  to  do  justice  to  the  generous  zeal  which  was 
manif(;stod,  and  tlio  arduous  labours  which  were  undergone,  by 
Mr.  Anderson  in  the  cause  of  tlie  mission,  but  because  these  were 


*  Eclectic  Review,  Jivnuary,  1846, 
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intimately  mixed  up  with  controversies  now  long  extinct,  and  on 
no  ground  worthy,  if  even  capable,  of  revival.  Let  it  suffice, 
then,  to  record  that  Mr.  Fuller,  from  a  very  early  period  of  his 
acquaintance  with  his  young  brother — the  secret  transpires  in  a 
letter  written  in  1808,  the  very  year  of  his  ordination  at  Edin- 
burgh— had  selected  him  for  his  '  successor  in  the  work  of  the 
mission  that  the  state  of  opinion  which,  after  Mr.  Fuller's  death, 
manifested  itself  among  the  friends  of  the  mission  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  effectuation  of  this  object ;  that,  in  the  subsequent 
controversy  with  Serampore,  Mr.  Anderson  took  part  with  the 
seceding  brethren;  and  that  he  devoted  himself  in  a  most 
energetic  and  unwearied  manner  to  the  efforts  made  for  the 
support  of  the  Serampore  Mission,  and  yielded  most  reluctantly 
to  their  abandonment.  The  only  thing  now  of  importance  in  all 
this  is,  that  certain  ^principles  of  missionary  operation'  were 
during  this  process  brought  to  the  test,  and  to  these  principles 
exclusively  we  shall  direct  the  few  further  words  we  have  to  say 
on  the  subject. 

It  is  well  known,  that  among  the  founders  of  the  Baptist 
Missionar}^  Society  there  existed  a  strong  personal  friendship ; 
and  this  it  pleased  Mr.  Anderson  to  consider  so  eminently 
accordant  with  the  New  Testament,  that  he  set  his  heart  on 
'  perpetuating  it  as  a  principle  in  missionary  enterprize.'  If  in 
this  respect  he  could  have  succeeded  to  Mr.  Fuller's  standing 
and  influence,  he  would  have  accepted  the  secretaryship  of  that 
society  ;  it  was  because  such  a  position  was  opened  to  him  in 
connexion  with  the  Serampore  mission  that  he  accepted  office 
in  it ;  and  it  was  when  the  death  of  Mr.  Hope,  of  Liverpool,  broke 
up  for  practical  purposes  the  circle  of  '  confidential  friendship,' 
that  he  retired.  To  translate,  however,  language  somewhat 
mystical  into  plain  English,  the  conducting  of  a  society  on  the 
principle  of  '  confidential  friendship'  was,  in  fact,  the  conducting 
of  it  by  the  few,  without  any  influence  exercised  by  the  many. 
'  Brother  Anderson,'  says  one  of  his  correspondents  on  this 
matter,  '  is  against,  not  only  anything  like  a  "  rival  society,"  but 
even  the  formation  of  local  societies,  like  that  at  Perth  ;  wishing 
the  plan  to  be,  for  a  few  individuals,  in  the  most  retired  way 
possible,  to  give  their  money,  circulate  information,  write  what 
individually  occurs  to  them,  but  to  have  no  public  meetings,  no 
committees,  and,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  no  officers.'  This  appa- 
rent plea  for  friendship,  then,  was  in  reality  a  plea  for  power, 
and  for  power  without  responsibility.  Without  saying  that  our 
faith  is  very  strong  in  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  present 
organization  of  missionary  societies,  we  confess  we  are  not  of  our 
late  friend's  opinion,  that  this  is  '  the  very  method  by  which 
Christ  would  have  his  kingdom  advanced  ;'  nor  do  we  think  that, 
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whatever  further  light  may  break  in  upon  them,  the  churches  of 
Christ  will  be  likely  to  repeat  an  experiment  now  twice  made  in 
their  presence,  and  on  both  occasions  with  an  infelicitous  issue. 
We  conclude  these  remarks  by  mentioning,  what  is  highly  to 
Mr.  Anderson's  credit,  that  on  the  reunion  of  the  Serampore 
mission  to  the  Parent  Society,  he  gave  his  cordial  aid,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  close  of  Mr.  Anderson's  ministry  was  clouded  by  painful 
occurrences,  too  recent,  perhaps,  for  impartial  history,  but 
requiring  from  us,  as  well  as  from  the  biographer,  a  somewhat 
serious  regard.  We  have  no  intention  to  enter  into  details ;  it 
shall  be  enough  to  state  that  his  growing  infirmities  rendered 
desirable  the  choice  of  a  co-pastor,  and  that  the  election  gave 
rise,  not  only  to  a  divided  state  of  opinion,  but  to  proceedings  of 
a  nature  so  painful  to  him  that  under  their  influence  he  drooped 
and  died.    We  give  on  this  subject  the  following  extract : — 

'  It  is  painful  to  think  that  a  life  like  his,  so  peaceful  in  itself,  so 
fraught  with  beneficence  to  all  around,  should,  by  the  selfishness  of  one 
and  the  ingratitude  of  others,  be  disturbed  at  its  close,  or  diverted,  in 
any  measure,  from  the  course  it  had  pursued  so  long.  "  But  a  lesson 
will  come,"  writes  an  esteemed  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
when  he  heard  of  his  death — "  a  lesson  will  come  from  this  martyr 
that  will  instruct  the  Christian  wayfarer  after  we  have  all  passed  away  ; 
and  he  who  wrote  with  such  heart  and  zeal  of  a  Fryth  and  of  a  Tyn- 
dale,  will  give  strange  matter  and  instructive  lessons  in  his  own  life 
for  the  pen  of  some  future  biographer.  It  will  be  for  him  to  tell  how 
it  could  possibly  happen,  that  such  a  man  as  Christopher  Anderson 
should  have  his  last  days  clouded  by  the  ingratitude  of  any  of  his 
people,  or  that  he  should  be  driven  from  his  pulpit,  where,  as  a  Chris- 
tian Father,  Friend,  and  Minister,  he  had  spoken  through  a  long  life 
the  words  of  kindness  and  warning  and  salvation,  with  a  persuasion 
and  a  pathos  and  a  fidelity  that  few  men  have  equalled."  ' — pp.  459, 460. 

With  all  deference,  we  do  not  think  either  the  world  or  the 
church  need  wait  long  for  the  anticipated  lesson.  The  cause  of 
this  catastrophe  is,  in  our  judgment,  already  patent,  although  the 
biographer  has  not  stated  it;  and  with  feelings  of  the  most  perfect 
rcsjjcct  and  affection,  we  shall  venture  to  indicate  it.  Our 
readers  will  have  in  their  recollection  Mr.  Anderson's  beau  ideal 
of  a  missionary  society,  as  formed  on  a  principle  of  '  confidential 
friendship.'  His  conception  of  a  church  was  after  the  same 
model.  From  the  beginning  he  wished  his  church  to  consist 
only  of  those  converted  by  his  own  ministry,  that  they  might  all 
bo  as  children  to  him,  and  he  as  a  fatlior  among  them.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  he  accustomed  them  to  transact  all 
affairs  unanimously,  never  by  majorities ;  in  other  words,  he  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  let  him,  in  the  end,  have  always  his  own  way. 
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It  was  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable,  that,  in  the  course  of 
forty  years,  such  a  dominating  influence  of  the  pastor  should 
become  irksome  to  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flock  ; 
and  although  we  can  say  nothing  to  justify  bitterness  of  spirit  or 
irregularity  of  proceedings,  we  think  it  is  but  fair  to  view  them 
in  this  case,  to  whatever  extent  they  may  be  justly  charged,  as 
the  recoil  of  a  love  of  power  much  too  tenacious,  and  wholly 
tmscriptural.  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  may  find  it 
hard  to  see  it,  but  congregational  churches  ought  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  learning  from  this — (which  is  only  one  of  a  group  of 
similar  facts,  and  some  of  them  very  recent)  — that  the  true  principle 
of  their  union  is  not  friendship,  but  fraternity,  and  that  their  rule 
should  be — not,  the  many  submit  to  the  few,  still  less  to  the  one — 
but,  'All  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another/ 

]Mr.  Anderson  died  on  the  18th  of  February,  1852,  on  the  eve 
of  completing  his  seventieth  year.  '  All  is  well,'  said  he,  '  all  is 
well.  I  experience  His  lovingkindness  to  me  all  the  day,  and 
His  song  is  with  me  all  the  night ;  and  what  more  can  I  want  ? 
I  am  quite  happy.'  But  he  is  far  happier  now  that  he  has  joined 
*  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born,  which  are 
written  in  heaven.'  Thus  the  church  and  the  world  take  leave 
of  another  good  and  useful  man.  Not  gifted  with  genius,  not 
of  profound  intellect,  not  of  large  attainments ;  but  of  sterling 
piety,  of  quick  sensibility,  of  expansive  heart,  of  noble  aims,  of 
touching  eloquence,  of  unconquerable  energy,  and  of  great 
business  power,  he  rendered  service  to  his  generation,  and  his 
works  shall  follow  him.  In  conclusion,  we  thank  the  writer  of 
this  volume  for  the  simple  and  quiet,  yet  effective  manner,  in  which 
he  has  presented  to  the  public  the  character  and  life  of  his  uncle. 


Aet.  VII. — Home  Life  in  Russia.    By  a  Eussian  Noble.  Eevised 

by  the   Editor  of  '  Revelations  of  Siberia.'     Two  Volumes. 

London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1854. 
2.  Poklwzhdeniya  Chichikov  Hi  Mertvuiya  JDushi.    (The  Adventures 

of  Chichikov  ;   or,  the  Dead  Souls.)      By  Nicholas  Grogol. 

Moscow.  1842. 

-3.  Du  Developpement  des  Idees  Revolutionnaires  en  Mussie.  Par 
Alexandre  Herzen.    Londres  :  Jeffs. 

If  our  statesmen  in  this  war  have  prohibited  privateering,  they 
have  not  prevented  piracy.  Practically  speaking,  letters  of  marque 
are  only  forbidden  to  those  who  do  not  deal  in  letters.  If  Napier 
could  not  carry  the  works  of  Cronstadt,  free  traders  under  false 
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colours  have  carried  off  a  rather  famous  one  of  St.  Petersburg. 
So  daring  a  feat  is  not  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Newgate. 

The  editor's  preface  informs  us,  that  the  work  entitled  '  Home 
Life  in  Russia'  is  written  by  a  Russian  nobleman  who  offered 
the  manuscript  in  English  to  the  publishers,  and  that  the  edi- 
torial task  has  been  confined  to  altering  such  verbal  errors  as 
might  be  expected  from  one  writing  in  a  language  not  his  own. 
The  story,, '  the  author'  affirms,  is  true,  and  the  main  facts  are 
well  kno\\^  in  Russia.  Not  a  class  of  Russian  life  and  society  is 
unrepresented  on  the  mimic  scene,  and  the  foibles  of  all  are  dis- 
played with  an  unsparing  hand.  But  the  preface  must  speak  for 
itself ;  it  cannot  well  be  described  : — 

'  Still  he  (that  is,  '  the  author')  must  not  he  regarded  as  an 
enemy  to  his  fatherland :  he  acts  under  a  salutary  impression  that  the 
expose  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  possihly  effect  some  good  ;  and  if  he 
have  such  good  fortune  that  his  book  obtains  access  into  his  own 
country,  we  feel  sure  that  its  truth  will  be  immediately  recognized  and 
its  severity  pardoned,  at  least  by  those  not  in  authority,  on  account  of 
the  author's  strenuous  exertions  to  do  his  part  manfully  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  his  fellow-sufferers  in  Russia.  In  conclusion,  we  may 
regret  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  mention  the  author's  name — not 
that  the  work  itself  requires  any  further  verification,  for  its  genuine- 
ness is  avouched  by  almost  every  line — but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
writer  is  too  anxious  to  return  to  his  native  country,  and  is  perfectly 
well  aware  that  the  avowal  of  his  handiwork,  and  such  a  display  of  his 
satirical  powers,  will  not  serve  as  a  special  recommendation,  except 
possibly  as  a  passport  to  the  innermost  regions  of  the  Siberian  wilds.' 

Coventry  we  should  think  the  more  likely  destination. 

In  1842,  Nicholas  Gogol,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  Russian 
novelists,  published  at  the  university  press  of  Moscow  the  work 
which  stands  second  in  the  list  at  the  head  of  this  article — 
*  Pokhozhdeniya  Chichikov  ili  Mertvuiya  Dushi' — the  adventures 
of  Chichikov  ;  or,  the  Dead  Souls.  The  censor  very  likely  had 
not  a  keen  eye  for  satire,  and  upwards  of  ten  thousand  copies,  we 
are  informed,  circulated  throughout  Russia.  The  emperor  had 
laughed  very  heartily  at  a  satirical  comedy,  an  earlier  production 
of  Gogol's  pen,  and  it  may  readily  enough  be  inferred  that  his 
grim  majesty  had  a  quiet  relish  for  the  castigation  and  exposure 
of  corrupt  officials,  and  of  an  idle,  spendthrift  gentry,  vegetating 
in  the  remote  country  wildernesses  of  his  empire.  But  all  this 
was  very  unpleasant,  and  perha])s  dangerous,  to  the  bureaucratic 
hierarchy  of  the  Tchin,  and  the  i)ublication  of  a  second  edition, 
it  is  said,  was  prohibited.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Nicholas 
Gogol  was  not  l)anished  to  Siberia,  but  held  the  distinguished 
position  of  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg.    The  work  came  not  stillborn  from  the  press,  but 
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was  well  criticized  by  the  journals  which  represent  a  periodical 
press  in  Russia.  It  even  raised  a  literary  controversy  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  author. 

The  fame  of  the  work  was  not  confined  to  Russia.  In  1846, 
a  German  translation  was  published  at  Leipsig,  under  the  title  of 
'  Dead  Souls.'  This  version  long  ago  was  recommended  to  our 
notice  as  a  good  and  faithful  translation,  by  a  Russian  scholar, 
desirous  that  the  literature  of  his  country  should  be  better  known 
and  understood  in  England.  From  this  source  we  became  well 
acquainted  mth  Gogol's  *  Dead  Souls.' 

In  1852,  the  work  was  made  known  in  France  through  speci- 
mens published  by  M.  Prosper  M^rimde,  wluch  we  have  not  seen. 

At  length,  in  1854,  it  finds  its  way  to  England,  not  as  '  Dead 
Souls,'  not  as  the  work  of  Gogol  the  Petersburg  professor,  but 
as  a  new  and  original  work,  '  Home  Life  in  Russia,  by  a  Russian 
Noble,'  who,  timid  man,  conceals  his  name  lest  he  should  be  sent 
to  Siberia  !  The  hero,  Tschitchikow,  is  outdone  by  the  cool 
impudence  of  this  speculation  on  English  ignorance  of  Russian 
literature  to  palm  off,  under  an  attractive  title,  and  as  an  original 
work,  a  very  bad  translation,  with  some  verbal  alterations  and 
suppressions  to  give  colour  to  the  fraud,  of  a  novel  which  has  run 
a  twelve  years'  popularity. 

The  fraud  has  been  detected  and  denounced  by  the  '  AthenaBum' 
and  the  '  Leader,'  and  the  denunciation  of  the  former  has  called 
forth  an  explanation  which  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  even  more 
cool  than  the  original  audacity.  The  publishers,  in  reply  to  the 
criticism  of  the  '  Athenaeum,'  say — 

'The  manuscript  was  purchased  by  them  of  a  Russian  baron,  at 
present  residing  in  England,  as  his  own  original  production,  and  was 
published  by  them  accordingly,  by  the  title  considered  most  suitable 
to  the  work.  In  consequence,  however,  of  some  doubt  being  expressed 
as  to  its  originalit}^,  they  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  the 
author  on  the  subject,  from  whom  they  received  a  letter,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy: — "  Wednesday,  Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  note 
of  the  20th  inst.,  I  have  to  state  tliat  the  MS.  which  1  sold  you  under 
the  title  of  the  '  Adventures  of  Tsohichikoff,'  is  a  composition  of  my  own, 
based  on  the  facts  which  happened  in  Russia,  and  which  became  so 
very  popular  and  familiar  to  every  one  there,  that  many  Russian 
authors  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  with  more  or  less  deviation  from 
the  truth.  I  knew  Nicolai  Gogol  (he  is  now  dead) ;  he  wrote  a  very 
clever  and  long  poem  on  the  same  subject,  so  did  also,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection,  the  authors  Gautcharoff,  Grigorovitch  BoutkofF,  and 
several  others  ;  that  subject  has  been  handed  down  in  Russia  by  every 
one,  and  with  all  has  had  an  immense  success."  ' 

This  must  be  considered  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the 
originality  of  '  Home  Life,'  for  the  work,  still  under  that  title,  and 
the  shady  name  of  its  Russian  noble  author,  continues  to  be  pub- 
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licly  advertised  with  the  addition  of  some  critical  puffs  on  behalf 
of  its  original  merits. 

AVhatever  may  be  the  author's  knowledge  of  Gogol's  '  poem/ 
and  we  suspect  it  must  be  like  our  own,  rather  mythical,  memory 
must  have  failed  him  as  to  the  existence  of  Gogol's  novel,  or 
there  has  been  a  miracle  more  astounding  than  any  enshrined  in 
the  Tsar's  own  holy  church.  To  speak  plainly,  we  have  compared 
Gogol  with  the  nameless  noble,  page  by  page,  sentence  by 
sentence,  through  the  whole  of  the  anonymous  first  volume, 
which  includes  chapters  1, 12,  2,  3,  4,  and  a  portion  of  the  oth 
chapter  of  Gogol ;  we  have  examined  the  second  volume,  not 
continuously,  but  not  the  less  closely,  and  wherever  we  have  read 
we  have  only  found  a  bad  translation  of  the  novel.  Strict  truth 
compels  us  to  say  that  there  are  a  few  sentences  original,  where 
the  author  transposes  Gogol's  last  chapter,  in  which  is  narrated 
the  history  of  the  hero,  from  the  end  of  the  work  to  the  end  of 
chapter  the  first.  Our  language  has  no  word  to  characterize  rightly 
this  noble  handiwork.  To  name  it  translation  would  imply  too 
much  fidelity  to  the  original ;  to  call  it  paraphrase  would  signify 
a  too  great  departure,  for  the  sense  not  only  of  every  page  but 
of  every  sentence  is  closely  followed.  The  reader,  however,  will 
be  able  to  judge  from  some  specimens  selected  at  random,  which 
will  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the  styles  of  author  and  translator,  for 
we  must  now  drop  the  *  author'  fiction  of  the  preface. 

Gogol  has  one  rare  and  most  praiseworthy  merit — brevity. 
The  novel-in-three-volume-nuisance,  for  which  one  can  find  as 
much  reason  as  Horace  found  for  five  acts,  perhaps  does  not  pay 
those  who  provide  for  the  Tsar's  reading  public.  Nevertheless, 
Gogol  has  contrived  to  say  a  great  deal  in  twelve  chapters  of 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  12mo.  His  translator  has  in 
doing  doubled  him  in  tomes,  pages,  and  matter,  by  an  expansive 
process,  which  possibly,  as  a  last  resource,  may  be  claimed  as 
the  ground  of  the  originality  of  '  Home  Life.' 

From  '  Dead  Souls.'    B^j  Nicholas  From  '  Home  Life  in  Russia.*    By  a 

Gogol.  Russian  Noble. 

'  A  rathor  handsome  carriage,  seated  '  One  fine  summer's  afternoon  a  few 

for  two  ])crs()ns,  sucli  as  is  generally  years  ago  a  pretty,  neat-looking,  but 

used ])yl)aeli(;lors.'is  lieutenant-colonels,  small  S})riiig  briteiika,  drove  into  the 

staff-captains,  noblemen  wortli  about  a  court-yard  of  an  inn  in  the  governnumtal 

hundr(!d  j)easants — in  a  word,  ))y  those  town  of  Smolensk.    The  vehicle  was 

who  asj)ire  to  gentility,  stopjjcd  at  tiie  one  of  that  peculiar  description  to 

iini  door  of  tlie  government  tow  n  of  wiiich  baciielors,  retired  colonels,  st  iuits- 

N  .    In  the  carriage  sat  a  gentle-  ca])itains(m'), and  landowners,  rejoicing 

mail,   neither    iiaiidsoiiie   nor   ugly  ;  in  the  possession  of  about  a  hundred 

neither  too  stout  nor  too  lean.    One  and  lifly  w/z/.v,  give  the  i)refercnce  for 

ro\il(l  not  call  him  old,  hut  he  could  t  ravelling  ])urposes ;  in  short,  all  those 

not  be  tenii(;d  young.    His  arrival  in  who  iu  Russia  are  called  *' gcutlemeu 

the  towu  did  not  produce  the  least  cx-  of  the  middle  rank." 
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citement ;  it  was  marked  by  no  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  miless  we  except 
the  exchange  of  a  few  observations  by 
a  couple  of  Russian  peasants,  who 
stood  at  The  door  of  the  public-house 
opposite  the  inn,  which  rather  con- 
cerned the  carriage  than  the  riders. 

'  Just  look  at  those  wheels,'  ob- 
served one.  'Dost  thou  think  they 
will  last  as  far  as  Moscow?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  to  Moscow,'  said  the 
other.    '  But  not  so  far  as  Kassan.' 

'  Certainly  not  so  far  as  Kassan,' 
replied  the  first. 

'With  this  the  dialogue  ended.' — 
p.  1. 


'  The  traveller  who  occupied  the 
high  seat  in  this  convenient  convey- 
ance was  a  man  who,  at  first  sight, 
could  not  have  been  taken  for  hand- 
some, yet  we  should  do  him  injustice 
were  we  to  afiirm  the  contrary  of  him, 
for  he  was  neither  too  stout  nor  too 
thin;  it  would  also  have  been  im- 
possible to  add  that  he  was  too  old,  as 
little  as  it  would  have  been  right  to 
call  him  youthful.  His  arrival  in  the 
above-named  tovni  created  no  par- 
ticular sensation ;  and,  indeed,  it  took 
place  without  the  occurrence  of  any- 
thing unusual,  or  even  extraordinary. 
Two  Russian  mouzhiks,  however,  who 
were  standing  before  the  door  of  a 
dram-shop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
inn,  were  apparently  making  their 
strictures  and  observations,  but  which 
were  confined  to  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  britchka,  not  upon  the  gentle- 
man occupying  the  carriage. 

'  Dost  thou  see  it  ?'  said  the  one  to 
the  other.  '  There  is  a  wheel  for  you ! 
What  do  you  think  of  it?  would  it 
break  or  not,  supposing  it  had  to  roll 
as  far  as  Moscow  ?' 

'  It  might  stand  the  journey,'  replied 
the  other,  musingly,  as  he  scratched 
himself  sedulously  behind  the  ear. 

'  But  supposing  it  broke  on  its  way 
to  Kazan.  I  tliink  it  would  not  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  such  a  distance,' 
said  the  first  speaker  again. 

'  It  will  never  roll  into  the  ancient 
Tatar  fastness,'  responded  his  friend, 
somewhat  affirmatively. 

'  Thus  ended  their  learned  conversa- 
tion, the  scientific  depth  of  which  we 
win  not  venture  to  explore.' — Vol.  i. 
p.  1. 


As  Russian  distances  are  reckoned,  or  as  the  crow  flies,  from 
Smolensk  to  Moscow  would  be  no  very  wonderful  task  for  wheels, 
whatever  might  be  said  of  a  trip  to  Kassan.  How  singularly 
natural  and  probable  the  historic  reflection  of  the  first  mouzhik. 
So  is  '  Gogol'  enlarged  and  improved  from  beginning  to  end  by 
our  '  Russian  Noble/  From  the  first  chapter,  take  another 
passage  for  comparison : — 

Gogol.  The  Nolle. 

*  Themistoklus,'  said  Manilow,  turn-  *  Themistoclus,'  said  Maniloff,  whilst 

ing  to  the  elder  boy,  who  was  striving  turning  towards  his  elder  boy,  who 

to  free  his  chin  from  the  towel  which  was  just  engaged  in  Liberating  Ids  chin 
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the  servant  had  tied  too  tightly. 
Tschitchikow  slightly  raised  his  eye- 
brows when  he  heard  this  classic  name, 
to  which  Manilow,  forimknown  reasons, 
had  added  the  termination  ns ;  but 
quickly  his  face  resumed  its  former 
expression.  '  Themistoklus,  tell  me 
which  is  the  finest  town  in  France.' 

'  Here  the  tutor  dii*ected  the  whole 
of  his  attention  to  Themistokles,  and 
seemed  as  if  he  would  jump  into  his 
eyes.  But  he  became  calm,  and  nodded 
his  head  with  satisfaction,  when  The- 
mistokles said,  "Paris." 

'  And  which  is  our  best  town  ?'  asked 
Manilow. 

*  The  tutor  again  stared  at  the  boy. 

*  St.  Petersburg,'  replied  Themis- 
tokles. 

*  And  which  besides  ?' 

*  Moscow,'  said  Themistokles. 

*  Splendid ! — wonderful !'  exclaimed 
Tschitchikow.  '  Allow  me  to  observ^e 
that  the  child  possesses  extraordinary 
talents.' 

*  Oh,  you  don't  know  him  yet,' 
answ^ered  Manilow.  *He  has  an  im- 
common  amount  of  sagacity.  Alkid, 
the  younger  one,  is  not  so  quick,  but 
Themistoklus  runs  after  every  beetle. 
I  therefore  intend  to  devote  him  to 
the  diplomatic  career.  Wouldst  thou 
like  to  be  an  ambassador  ?' 

'  Yes,  father,'  answered  Themis- 
tokles, nibbling  a  piece  of  bread,  and 
turning  his  head  now  to  the  right  and 
then  to  the  left.  The  servant,  wlio 
stpod  bcliind,  had  just  iu  ])roper  time 
wiped  the  nose  of  the  ambassador,  or 
an  unpleasant  addition  might  have 
been  made  to  the  soup.' — p.  27. 


from  the  napkin  which  the  servant  had 
tied  too  tightly  round  his  neck.  Tchi- 
chikoff  lifted  up  his  head,  and  frowned 
slightly  w^hen  he  heard  this  classic 
name,  of  which  heaven  knows  why 
Maniloff  had  made  the  final  syllable 
ns  ;  however,  he  recovered  immediately 
from  his  surprise,  and  his  features  re- 
assumed  their  wonted  expression. 

'  Themistoclus,  my  boy,'  repeated 
Maniloff,  '  tell  me  w^hich  is  the  finest 
town  in  Prance  !' 

'  Here  the  teacher  directed  all  the 
powder  of  his  attention  upon  his  pupil 
thus  questioned  by  his  father ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  he  intended  to  pierce  him 
with  his  glance,  but  he  gradually 
calmed  down,  and  soon  after  nodded 
approvingly  with  his  head  when  he 
heard  Themistocles  give  the  answer : 

'Paris.' 

'And  which  is  the  finest  town  iu 
Russia  ?'  demanded  again  Maniloff. 

'The  master  fixed  his  eyes  again 
upon  his  pupil,  and  frow^ied. 

'  St.  Petersburg,'  replied  Themis- 
tocles, quickly. 

'  And  what  town  besides  ?' 

'Moscow,'  ag-ain  replied  the  boy, 
Avith  sparkling  eyes,  for  he  seemed  to 
be  sure  of  his  lesson. 

'  JVow  for  the  last  question^  said 
his  father,  evidently  pleased  tcith  his 
child's  progresses.  '  Who  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  Russia  and  of  Chris- 
tendom r 

'  The  Turks ;  and  we  ought  to  take 
Constantinople  from  thcm^  replied  The- 
mistocles, tcith  the  air  of  a  conqueror, 
and  looking  for  approval  towards  his 
master. 

'Oh,  the  clever  darling!'  exclaimed 
Tchichikofi',  when  he  heard  all  these 
replies.  '  Really,'  he  continued,  wliilst 
turning  with  an  air  of  agreeable  sur- 
prise towards  the  lKij)py  parents,  'I 
am  of  ()])iiiion  that  this  little  boy  dis- 
])lays  signs  of  great  ])rolieieney.' 

'Oh,  YOU  don't  knowhim  lialt',' replied 
Manilolf;  '  he  j)oss('sses  a  great  deal  of 
])erspicuity.  As  for  the  younger  son, 
Aleid(;s  (liere  Tehiehikoll" 'was  startled 
again  as  before),  lie  is  not  so  sharp  a 
boy  jis  lus  ehier  brol  lier.  Tlieniistoclus 
is  livelier,  and  iiis  eyes  will  sparkle  at 
anything,    if  even  an  insect,  he  will 
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immediately  run  after  it,  and  pay  it 
the  greatest  attention.  I  intend  to 
have  him  educated  for  the  diplomatic 
career.  Themistoclus,'  he  continued, 
turning  again  towards  the  boy,  '  would 
you  like  to  be  an  ambassador  ?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  papa,'  answered  the  child, 
with  his  mouth  full  of  cake,  and 
balancing  his  head  like  a  Chinese 
mandarin. 

*  At  that  very  moment  the  servant, 
who  stood  behind  the  future  ambas- 
sador, wiped  that  young  gentleman's 
nose ;  and  it  was  well  he  did  so,  or  else 
some  mishap  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence.'— Vol.  i.  p.  138. 

But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  extracts  in  proof  of  a  fraud  so  trans- 
parent. We  might  print  on  thus  in  parallel  columns  till  we 
filled  our  journal,  and  it  would  be  Gogol  literally  on  the  one 
side  and  Gogol  disguised  on  the  other,  in  the  wordy  amplifica- 
tions and  stupid  interpolations  of  this  '  Noble  Russian.'  It 
almost  passes  belief  that  any  one  familiar  with  letters  could  be 
deceived  as  to  the  work.  The  character  of  fiction  is  stamped  on 
every  page.  The  clumsy  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the 
falsification  has  transposed  the  ending  of  'Dead  Souls'  to  the 
beginning  of  '  Home  Life'  alone  might  have  shown  the  least  critical 
eye  that  a  'prentice  hand  had  been  making  patchwork  of  a  finished 
production. 

The  story  of  '  Dead  Souls^  has  not  many  attractions  for  English 
readers,  and  the  style  in  which  it  has  been  translated  will  not 
tend  to  a  reception  adequate  to  Gogol's  literary  merits.  His 
hero  is  a  hideous  scoundrel,  without  one  redeeming  virtue,  and 
the  other  characters  are  only  less  hideous  with  or  without  the 
scoundrelism.  Indeed,  this  was  in  the  author's  plan.  Mr. 
Paul  Ivanovitch  Tschitchikow,  councillor  of  state,  is  openly  and 
avowedly  introduced  as  a  rascal.  Ladies,  quoth  the  author,  he  is 
sure  not  to  please,  because  ladies  expect  a  hero  to  be  a  perfect 
creation,  and  if  he  present  but  the  slightest  mental  or  corporeal 
imperfection,  then  woe  to  the  author.  '  Alas  !  (he  sighs)  all 
this  is  well  known  to  the  author,  for  the  more  he  has  looked 
about  him  the  more  he  has  found  that  perfect  heroes  are  the 
only  ones  that  meet  with  success  in  this  world.' 

And  the  translator,  the  better  to  personate  the  model  hero, 
moralizes  : — '  On  glancing  at  all  the  productions  of  foreign 
genius,  he  has  never  met  with  any  but  fair  and  perfect  heroes, 
and  even  in  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin'  he  was  astonished  at  finding 
none  but  youthful,  fair,  and  virtuous  sufferers.' 

But  if  the  hero  is  a  rascal  he  is  a  reality  drawn  from  Russian 
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life.  If  the  other  personages  are  vile,  frivolous,  and  rude,  they 
are  true  to  nature,  as  nature,  garbed  in  humanity,  vegetates  in 
the  dreary  atmosphere  of  Russia.  How  comes  it  that  the  fore- 
most works  of  Russian  literature  have  the  sombre  hue  of  a 
Russian  sky  ?  Because  they  paint  us  likenesses  of  nature  as 
nature  is  in  Russia.  Who  can  rationally  expect  the  sunny 
pictures  of  life  which  in  western  lands  we  have  only  to  seek  and 
find  around  us,  in  the  cheerless  gloom  which  enshrouds  an  end- 
less waste  of  humanity.  Yet,  would  we  trace  aright  our  own 
progress,  and  seek  hopes  for  humanity,  we  must  use  these 
pictures  as  we  have  them,  not  for  our  pleasure  but  for  our  profit. 
Fiction  by  a  master-hand  is  only  history  in  miniature.  Without 
these  little  histories,  great  history  would  be  but  a  skeleton. 
Should  we  reject  them  because  the  dry  bones  are  clothed  with  a 
ghastly  counterfeit  of  humanity  ?  Is  cultivated  taste  to  play 
the  part  of  a  paternal  censorship,  and  exclude  all  that  would 
oppose  or  shock  its  sensibilities  ?  Much,  perhaps  even  the  most 
part,  of  literature  that  is  most  profitable  to  instruction  is  that 
which  is  the  least  pleasing  to  the  imagination.  Who  that  seeks 
out  wisdom  in  the  vivid  pages  of  a  Tacitus  hopes  to  find  pleasure 
in  that  gloomy  portraiture  of  the  living  death  of  Rome.  Gogol 
and  other  modern  writers  of  Russia  have  much  of  this  kind  of 
value.  They  paint  life  in  that  aimless  dreary  listlessness,  without 
object  or  a  hope,  in  which  life  lingers  under  the  dreariest 
despotism  that  ever  scourged  the  world.  Had  'Dead  Souls'  no 
other  value,  it  would  be  invaluable  for  its  pictures  of  Russian  life 
drawn  by  a  Russian — pictures  acknowledged  by  Russians  to  be 
true  to  life — for  the  confirmation  of  all  that  has  been  related  to 
us  by  travellers  of  that  terrible  stagnation  of  humanity  on  which 
now  rests  the  sway  of  one  man  over  so  vast  a  territory  of 
Europe. 

These  pictures  are  not  devoid  of  art,  but  it  is  a  low  art  in  its 
forms ;  the  drunken  boers  of  a  Dutch  painter  to  the  graces  of 
Raffaele. 

The  rascal  hero,  who  has  run  the  round  of  official  corruption 
to  gigantic  fraud,  finds  fitting  confederates  and  dupes  in  the 
characters  whom  the  author  has  drawn  as  representatives  of 
various  kinds  and  classes  of  Russian  society.  His  governors  and 
vice-governors,  and  procurators  and  presidents,  and  other 
dignitaries  of  the  Tchin,  represent  not  merely  a  corrupt  and 
venal  official  life,  but  the  Manilows,  and  Sabakovitch's,  and 
Nosdrew's  are  so  many  representative  men,  as  Mr.  Emerson 
would  say,  of  the  wortlilossness,  stolidity,  and  heartlessncss  of 
the  privileged  provincial  nobles,  who  feed  and  riot  on  the  slavery 
of  millions  of  men.     A  terrible   and  saddening  picture  of 
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humanity  debased  has  Nicholas  Gogol  drawn  in  his  'Dead 
Souls/  No  title  could  so  aptly  describe  the  life  of  that 
wilderness. 

Literature  is  a  modern  plant  in  Russia.  It  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  older  than  the  reim  of  the  second  Catherine.  Under 

o 

the  mental  rule  of  the  Greek  church,  which  cultivated  nothing 
but  dogmatism,  and  encouraged  only  blind  submission,  Russia 
from  the  tenth  to  the  eighteenth  century  produced  a  few  dry 
chronicles,  an  epic,  and  numerous  plaintive  songs,  handed  down 
orally  from  generation  to  generation,  to  tell  how  heavy  was 
the  life  of  this  Asiatic  people.  The  Christianity  of  Byzantium 
converted  but  it  did  not  civilize.  It  spoke  neither  to  the  heart 
nor  to  the  understanding,  but  it  bound  the  Russian  Slavonians  in 
a  soulless  slavery  ages  before  their  bodies  were  enslaved.  It  is 
retrogression,  not  progress  in  Russia ;  slavery  only  became  legal  in 
the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Learning  enough 
that  holy  church  cultivated  if  its  priesthood  could  mumble 
masses  and  posture  with  orthodox  exactness.  It  never  pre- 
tended to  a  higher  mission.  Light  might  have  come  to  this 
as  to  other  lands,  but  what  eastern  priestcraft  began,  barbarian 
warfare  and  the  cruel  bondage  of  a  Mongol  oppression  finished ; 
darkness  reigned  and  reigns  omnipotent.  Born  for  a  happier 
destiny,  the  Russian  populations  were  easily  moulded  into  a 
nation  of  slaves,  animated  machines,  instruments  for  the  caprice 
or  pride  of  one  man.  What  says  their  own  historian — their 
lauded  Karamsin  ?  '  National  pride  was  lost  among  the  Russians ; 
they  had  recourse  to  artifices  which  supply  the  want  of  strength 
among  a  people  condemned  to  servile  obedience.  Skilful  in 
deceiving  the  Tartars,  they  became  also  proficient  in  the  art  ot 
mutually  deceiving  each  other.  Buying  from  barbarians  their 
personal  security,  they  became  more  greedy  of  money  and  less 
sensitive  to  wrongs  and  to  shame,  while  exposed  unceasingly  to 
the  insolence  of  foreign  tyrants.  It  may  be  that  the  present 
character  of  the  Russians  preserves  some  of  the  stains  with  which 
the  barbarity  of  the  Mongols  soiled  it.'  And  again,  speaking  of 
the  monarchical  foundations  laid  by  Ivan  III.,  the  courtly  histo- 
rian tells  us,  '  Having  at  last  penetrated  the  secret  of  autocracy, 
Ivan  became  a  terrestrial  god  in  the  eyes  of  the  Russians,  who 
thenceforward  began  to  astonish  all  other  people  by  a  blind  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  their  sovereign.'  If  the  Tsar  Peter,  the 
great  drill  master,  was  born  for  his  people,  his  people  were  ready 
plastic  instruments  for  his  hand.  '  I  cannot  say,'  wrote  the 
ambassador  of  the  Emperor  MaximiHan,  more  than  three  centu- 
ries ago,  '  whether  it  is  the  character  of  the  Russian  nation  which 
has  formed  such  autocrats,  or  whether  it  is  the  autocrats  them- 
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selves  who  have  given  this  character  to  the  nation/*  Modern 
history  and  modern  literature  too  of  Russian  produce,  may 
help  to  solve  this  problem. 

But  if  the  dominant  church  in  its  nursing  office  destroyed  the 
intellectual  sources  of  freedom,  it  scattered  abroad  lavishly  the 
seeds  of  future  revolution  in  the  hate  and  zeal  of  many  sectaries. 
Schisms  innumerable  there  have  been  in  the^  Greek  church  of 
Russia,  or  the  Tsar's,  and  schism  almost  as  old  as  that  church 
itself.  In  some  the  difference  is  radical,  in  the  most  numerous 
and  antagonistic  it  is  only  on  small  points  of  form.  The  church 
ordains  procession  to  commence  at  one  point  of  the  compass,  and 
three  fingers  only  to  be  used  in  signing  the  cross.  Its  stoutest  and 
most  formidable  foes  progress  from  the  very  opposite  point,  and 
use  but  two  fingers.  Sects  have  been  persecuted  with  all  the 
virulence  of  hate  and  authority ;  have  even  sought  a  freedom  of 
conscience  in  Turkey ;  are  suppressed,  or  now,  perhaps,  only 
tolerated  with  a  contempt  more  hard  to  bear  than  active 
intolerance  itself ;  but  whatever  the  name,  or  form,  or  substance, 
or  degree  of  difference  from  the  state  church  in  Russian  noncon- 
formity, these  sects,  however  frivolous,  and  even  despicable  some 
may  seem  to  be,  have  proved  important  instruments  in  giving  a 
vitality  to  the  faith  of  portions  of  the  Russian  people.  Like  a 
will-o'-the-wisp  it  may  have  shed  a  deceitful  light,  but  without 
it  there  would  have  been  utter  darkness  of  mind  and  faith. 
Unity  and  uniformity  would  have  been  complete  ;  one  religion  of 
posturing,  one  faith  of  submission  to  the  terrestrial  god  of  Russia. 
But  the  light,  if  it  has  led  zealots  into  error,  has,  nevertheless, 
kept  alive  for  some,  perhaps  for  future  active  development,  the 
only  freedom  of  thought  possible  amongst  the  Russian  people, 
that  last  refuge  of  freedom  when  faith  dare  only  breath  its  utter- 
ances in  secret.  The  prohibition  of  the  worship  of  the  Uniates, 
or  United  Greeks,  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame  that  smoul- 
ders. That  was  the  work  of  the  present  Tsar — head  and  defender 
of  the  faith,  Nicholas. 

All  of  civilization,  that  vegetates  sickly  in  Russia,  has  been 
imported.  The  first  Russian  grammar — the  second  Russian  book, 
it  is  said,  came  from  Oxford.f  Middle  age  Europe  had  gone 
back  to  classic  models  when  Peter  the  Tsar  turned  civilizer. 
Nothing  is  natural,  all  is  copied.  '  Throughout  my  journey,'  says 
Do  Custinc,  ^  I  was  constantly  but  vainly  endeavouring  to  account 
for  this  mania  (classic  architecture)  among  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  so  different  from  those  lands  whence  the  architecture  has 

*  Baron  Ilcrbcrstcin,  ambassador  to  Tsar  Vassili  Ivanovitch;  quoted  by 
Karamsin. 

f  Lndolf's  (jlraininalica  llus.sica.  Prinlcd  at  llic  Oxford  Uuivcrsity  Press, 
in  IGUO. 
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been  borrowed.  The  Russians  cannot,  probably,  explain  it  any 
better  than  I,  for  they  are  no  more  masters  of  their  tastes  than 
of  their  actions.  The  fine  arts,  as  they  call  them,  have  been 
imposed  on  the  people,  just  like  the  military  exercise.  The 
regiment,  and  its  spirit  of  minuteness,  is  the  mould  of  Russian 
society.'  All  is  artificiality ;  a  bit  borrowed  here  and  there  and 
everywhere ;  a  gilded  patchwork ;  something  of  everything 
except  the  freedom  and  morality  and  hopes  of  civilization. 

Russian  literature  was  but  a  collection  of  rude  country  songs 
which  spoke  the  only  utterance  the  serf  dared  breathe  of  his 
hapless  lot.  Song  is  the  single  solace  of  the  slave,  and  Russian 
despotism  has  not  yet  been  able  to  deprive  him  of  it.  A  woful 
melancholy  runs  through  all  these  relics  of  the  Slavonic  muse. 
Melancholy  is  for  the  most  part  characteristic  of  rude  poetry,  but 
this  was  the  melancholy  of  desolation,  and  this  was  the  old  litera- 
ture of  Russia.  It  is  a  dread  testimony  of  the  condition  of  a 
people  when  the  heroes  of  its  literature  are  brigands. 

Catherine,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  philosophers, 
thought  fit  in  her  wisdom  to  lay  on  some  polish  to  the  drill  work 
of  her  predecessor  '  the  great.'  One  little  anecdote  will  express 
as  well  as  a  volume  the  spirit  of  her  system.  The  governor  of 
Moscow  wrote  to  complain  that  the  people  would  not  send  their 
children  to  the  newly  instituted  schools.  '  My  dear  prince,' 
replied  the  Empress,  *  do  not  distress  yourself  because  the  Rus- 
sians have  no  desire  for  knowledge ;  if  I  institute  schools,  it  is 
not  for  ourselves  but  for  Europe,  in  whose  estimation  we  must 
maintain  our  standing ;  but  if  our  peasants  should  really  seek  to 
become  enlightened,  neither  you  nor  I  could  continue  in  our 
places.'  French  philosophy  was  imported  with  French  wit,  but  the 
dialectics  of  the  one,  like  the  form  of  the  other,  was  all  that 
remained.  Where  it  penetrated  it  destroyed  belief,  and  replaced 
nothing  but  sensualism. 

Lomonossoff  discoursed  learnedly  on  many  scientific  subjects 
in  German,  Latin,  and  Russian  ;  and  Derjavine  in  the  latter 
addressed  courtly  odes  to  his  royal  mistress.  '  High  society,' 
says  Herzen,  characterizing  this  age,  '  read  nothing  in  Russian, 
society  lower  read  nothing  at  all.'  The  first  native  production 
that  was  really  appreciated  was  a  comedy  by  Von  Wiezen,  in 
which,  with  clever  irony,  he  satirized  the  squirearchy  of  Russia. 
Literature  expanded  from  dilettantism  into  authorship  mainly 
under  the  influence  of  freemasonry.  Novikoff,  the  grand-master, 
was  successful  in  promoting  the  union  of  men  of  liberal  inclina- 
tions, for  which,  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  French  revolution  had 
alarmed  despotism,  he  was  rewarded  with  imprisonment  and 
exile.  ^  Karamsine,  however  one  may  estimate  his  capacity  as  a 
historian,  is  another  notable  in  the  history  of  Russian  literature. 
N.s. — VOL.  IX.  p 
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He  first  directed  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  to  the  study  of 
their  country.  He  was  the  first  Russian  author,  as  M.  Herzen 
remarks,  who  was  read  by  ladies.  Karamsine  stood  high  in 
favour  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Speranski,  was  engaged  on  the  project  of  the  constitution  which 
never  saw  the  light,  and  died  in  the  good  graces  of  the  present 
autocrat. 

A  great  impulse  was  given  to  mental  movement  by  the  war  of 
J  812.    For  the  first  time  in  a  century,  the  government  addressed 
itself  to  the  people.    The  impulse  came  from  without.  When 
Alexander  himself  was  forced  to  ridicule  the  ultra-monarchical 
pretensions  of  the  Bourbons,  could  his  soldiers  scape  some  infec- 
tion of  liberalism  in  their  march  over  Europe  ?    The  Alliance  of 
Well-being,  comprising  in  its  ranks  the  flower  of  the  youth  noble 
by  intellect  and  birth  of  Russia,  was  the  most  practical  conse- 
quence of  the  march  of  ideas.    It  was  a  precursor  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  The  republican  conspiracy  of  December  failed,  and  auto- 
cracy held  absolute  sway.    But  literature  was  strongly  impressed 
by  the  new  spirit.    The  poetry  of  Ryl^ieff  and  Pouchkin  had  a 
widely  extended  influence  over  the  cultivated  society  of  the 
empire.    Pouchkin  admirably  caught  the  spirit  of  the  popular 
songs.    He  has  been  called  an  imitator  of  Byron  ;  but  Herzen, 
wdiile  admitting  the  influence  of  the  English  poet  on  his  earlier 
efforts,  maintains,  and  we  think  with  justice,  the  originality  of 
the  Russian,  which  became  more  marked  with,  the  development 
of  his  genius.     '  Pouchkin  and  Bja^on  completely  separated 
themselves  from  each  other  towards  the  end  of  their  career. 
Byron  was  profoundly  English,  Pouchkin  profoundly  Russian — 
Russian  of  the  period  of  St.  Petersburg.     He  knew  all  the  sufler- 
ings  of  the  man  of  civilization,  but  he  had  faith  in  the  future  which 
the  man  of  the  West  had  not.'    '  Oneguine,'  the  chief  creation  of 
his  genius,  is  a  work  inestimable,  at  least  towards  the  comprehen- 
sion of  Russian  character  and  civilization.     Pouchkin  knew  the 
bitter  inheritance  of  genius  in  Russia.  Scourged  and  exiled  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  after  six  years  of  solitude  in  the  Caucasus, 
he  was  recalled  by  Nicholas  to  the  sadder  solitude  of  the  court. 
His  end  was  a  sad  one,  but  the  tale  must  be  repeated  in  brief,  if 
only  to  exhibit  anotlier  proof  of  tlie  profound  dissinuilation  of 
the  Tsar.    Pouchkin  fell  in  a  duel  by  the  hand  of  his  own  brother- 
in-law.    His  death  excited  public  indignation,  for  the  poet  was 
the  literary  pride  of  his  country,  and  his  slayer  a  Frenchman. 
The  I^mperor  professed  to  share  tlie  public  sorrow.   An  ambitious 
youth  p(jnned  an  ode  to  thank  his  majesty  for  becoming  the  pro- 
tector of  literature;.    The  lyric  fit  of  the  poet  was  rewarded  and 
Ids  imagination  sobered  by  two  years'  banishnK^nt  to  the  Cau- 
casus.    The  story  of  the  young  poet  Poit  jaefl'  is  very  tragic. 
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When  a  student  at  the  university,  he  wrote  a  comic  travestie  of 
*  Oneguine/  some  lines  of  which  hit  the  Tsar.  The  youth 
was  dragged  by  night  from  his  lodgings  before  the  father  of  his 
people,  and  hurried  off  as  a  common  soldier  to  the  Caucasus. 
After  a  short  and  weary  life  he  died  in  a  military  hospital.  His 
friends  collected  some  of  the  scattered  poems,  which  they 
proposed  to  publish,  with  a  portrait  of  the  dead  poet  in  his 
humble  military  cloak.  The  truth-loving  government  would  not 
permit  it,  but  insisted  that  the  portrait  should  be  decorated  with 
the  epaulettes  of  an  officer  !  One  more  instance  of  the  imperial 
patronage  of  genius  and  letters.  A  pious  gentleman  of  Moscow 
wrote  a  book  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Rome.  The 
production  drew  a  cry  of  indignation  from  Greek  Catholicity. 
The  head  of  the  church  chastised  his  heretic  son  by  sending  him, 
not  to  Siberia,  but  to  a  madhouse. 

Lermontoff  has  become  well  known  in  the  West,  through  the 
admirable  German  translations  of  Bodenstat,  and  Chopin's 
French  version  of  his  famous  novel  the  '  Hero  of  our  Days,'  has 
been  reproduced  in  two  or  three  editions  in  England.  The  novel 
deserves  attentive  study,  not  merely  as  a  leading  production  of 
Russian  genius,  but  for  its  social  revelations.  But  it  is  stamped 
with  the  hopeless  sadness  that  belongs  to  the  Russian  muse 
whether  in  the  garb  of  nature  or  draped  in  civilization.  '  Civiliza- 
tion has  ruined  us,'  exclaims  Herzen,  almost  in  the  accents  of 
despair;  '  it  has  made  us  what  we  are — a  burthen  to  ourselves  and 
others,  idle,  useless,  capricious ;  which  passes  us  on  from  eccentricity 
to  excess,  squandering  without  regret  our  fortune,  our  heart,  our 
youth,  searching  for  occupation,  for  excitements,  for  distractions, 
like  the  dogs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  described  by  Heine,  which  sought 
as  a  favour  from  the  passers-by  a  kick  to  dispel  their  melanchol}^ 
We  try  everything,  music,  philosophy,  love,  the  art  of  war,  mys- 
ticism, to  divert  ourselves,  to  forget  the  immense  void  that 
oppresses  us.'  This  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Russian  literature 
that  passes  the  censorship.  The  history  of  its  later  writers  is  a 
tragic  catalogue.  Ryleietf  was  hanged  by  Nicholas  ;  Pouchkin 
fell  in  a  duel  at  the  age  of  38  ;  Griboi^doff  was  assassinated  at 
Teheran  ;  Lermontoff  fell  in  a  duel  in  the  Caucasus  at  30  : 
Y^n^vitinoff  was  killed  by  society  at  22  ;  Koltzoff,  killed  by  his 
family  at  33  ;  B^linsky  at  35  perished  of  hunger  and  misery  ; 
Polejaeff  died  in  the  military  hospital  after  eight  years'  forced 
service  in  the  Caucasus  ;  Baralinsky  died  after  twelve  years 
of  exile;  Bestujeff,  still  in  youth,  perished  in  the  Caucasus, 
after  surviving  the  forced  labour  of  Siberia. 

Reviews  have  great  influence  in  Russia,  and  they  are  doing  a 
great  deal  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the 
West.     Polevoi,  in  his  '  Moscow  Telegraph/  which  was  sup- 
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pressed  in  1834,  did  much  to  diffuse  free  thought.  Senkowsky 
Belinsky,  and  Tchaadaeff  are  honourable  names  in  this  huma- 
nizing effort.  Herzen's  stands  not  least  in  that  brotherhood. 
Twelve  years  ago,  as  a  contributor  to  one  of  the  reviews  of  Moscow, 
he  earned  a  reputation  and  the  reward  of  liberalism.  After 
banishment  to  a  remote  region  of  the  empire  he  voluntarily  sought 
exile  in  England,  where  he  has  established  a  printing  press 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  Russian  books  for  circulation  in 
Russia.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  press  was  the  clever 
and  instructive  essay,  from  which  we  have  quoted,  '  On  the  De- 
velopment of  Revolutionary  Ideas  in  Russia which,  apart  from 
certain  socialist  opinions,  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  Russia.  It  is  in  the  plan  of  Mr.  Herzen  to  pro- 
cure, if  possible,  suppressed  manuscripts  of  distinguished  Russian 
writers.  In  this  he  has  not  yet  been  successful,  but  as  a  begin- 
ing  he  has  published  three  works  from  his  own  pen.  The  first 
entitled  '  Yunev  Den,'  St.  George's  Day,  is  a  short  but  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  Russian  proprietors  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs. 

'  Let  the  first  free  Russian  word  from  behind  the  frontier  (he  says) 
be  addressed  to  you.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  you  that  the  need  for  inde- 
pendence has  shown  itself,  the  efforts  for  freedom  and  all  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  age  just  past.  It  is  amongst  you  that  the 
self-denying  minority  is  found  which  redeems  Russia  in  the  e^^es  of 
foreign  nations  and  its  own.  From  your  ranks  arose  Muravyev  and 
Pestel,  Ruilyeev  and  Bestuzhev.  From  your  ranks  came  Pouchkin 
and  Lermontov.  We,  too,  who  have  left  our  country,  that  one  free 
Russian  voice  might  be  heard  through  a  foreign  land ;  we  came  from 
your  ranks,  and  it  is  to  you  that  we  first  address  direct,  not  with 
words  of  reproach,  not  with  a  summons  to  conflict  which  is  at  this 
moment  impracticable,  but  with  a  friendly  word  on  the  common 
miseries  and  the  common  shame,  and  with  brotlierly  counsel.  We  are 
slaves  because  our  ancestors  bartered  their  liunian  dignity  for  inhuman 
})rivik^ges,  and  we  make  use  of  these  privileges.  We  arc  slaves 
because  we  are  masters.' 

A  second  publication  consists  of  fragmentary  tales  of  high 
merit  and  melancholy  significance.  But  the  most  interesting 
work  is  the  'Tyurma  i  Isuilka.  Iz  zapisok  Iskandera' — the 
prison  and  banishment,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Iskander,  in  which 
Mr.  Herzen  with  much  graphic  power  describes  his  own  suffer- 
ings as  one  of  the  later  martyrs  of  Russia. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  Gogol,  who,  after  the  peasant 
poet  Koltzolf,  is  the  most  natural  of  all  the  Russian  writers.  Of 
nobhj  birth,  all  his  sympathies  were,  nevertheless,  with  the 
j)eople.  He  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  ])resent  centur}^,  in 
Little  Russia,  where  there  is  more  of  life  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  empire ;  and  he  made  his  appearance  as  an  author  hy  the 
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publication  of  some  pleasant  little  novels  descriptive  of  Cossack 
manners  and  scenes.  'Tarass  Boulba/  a  historic  tale  of  the 
Cossacks,  abounds  with  some  charming  and  graphic  descriptions 
of  scenery  and  national  customs,  but  when  he  left  the  Cossacks 
and  went  into  Old  Russia  for  his  subjects,  his  pages  became  more 
sombre.  The  tchinovniJc  or  employe,  and  the  pomeitschik  or 
landed  proprietor,  became  the  chief  objects  of  his  relentless  satire. 
It  is  inexplicable  to  us  how  he  escaped  the  Caucasus  or  Siberia. 
The  reader  will  soon  see  how  he  deserved  the  imperial  reward  of 
literary  merit. 

The  story  of  Tschitchikow  is  well  designed  to  exhibit  Russian 
life  in  its  varieties.  The  hero,  from  childhood  to  mature  age, 
develops  at  each  step  master  talent  for  rascality.  From  a  small 
place  in  a  government  office  of  forty  or  fifty  roubles,  he  rises  slowly 
and  painfully  to  more  profit.  The  sketches  of  officialism  are  slight, 
but  penetrate  to  the  marrow  of  the  system.  We  pass  over  how  he 
became  a  man  of  substance  from  the  superintendence  of  '  govern- 
ment works',  with  one  very  little  passage : — '  Tschitchikow  found 
ways  and  means  to  be  elected  a  member  of  it,  and  soon  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  promoters.  This  committee 
began  its  operations  immediately.  During  six  years  the  com- 
mittee busied  itself  about  the  building,  but  whether  it  was  the 
harshness  of  the  climate,  or  the  want  of  proper  materials,  the 
crown  building  never  rose  above  its  foundation.' 

We  find  him  next  in  the  paradise  of  self-seekers — the  Russian 
custom-house,  at  once  a  model  officer,  and  amassing  a  fortune 
in  a  smuggling  association.  Unluckily  for  himself,  '  dissenter' 
is  a  term  of  reproach  in  Russia  as  England.  Tschitchikow 
called  his  colleague  and  partner  in  the  customs  and  smuggling  a 
starover.  The  starover  informed,  and,  lo  !  our  Tschitchikow  is 
reduced  to  seek  the  capital  and  a  living  by  his  wits,  like  many 
other  gentlemen  in  the  like  predicament  at  home,  by  commission 
agency. 

In  Russia  there  is  an  institution  called  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
the  Council  of  Guardians,  for  the  mortgage  of  landed  property  « 
and  serfs  by  the  embarrassed  nobility.  Money  is  only  lent  upon 
real  estate,  that  is,  land  and  serfs ;  or  as  they  are  popularly 
called  in  Russia,  '  souls.'  It  is  left  to  the  Council  of  Guardians 
to  fix  the  period  for  redemption,  and  if  the  mortgagor  cannot 
redeem,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  council  to  have  the  property 
valued  by  a  special  commission,  and  then  sold  to  the  crown. 
This  will  explain  why  the  numbers  of  the  crown  serfs  appear  in 
population  estimates  to  be  on  the  increase. 

The  hard  driven  Tschitchikow  conceives  the  notable  project 
oi  swindling  this  honourable  board  on  a  magnificent  scale.  The 
noble  pays  an  annual  capitation  for  each  serf  or  soul  accord- 
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ing  to  the  return  of  each  census,  and  should  any  die  in  the 
interval  he  must  pay  for  the  '  dead  souls'  as  well.  In  fine, 
Tschitchikow  resolved  to  procure,  with  or  without  consideration, 
as  many  dead  souls  as  he  could,  to  mortgage  them  for  some  two 
hundred  roubles  a-head  as  living  ones,  to  the  government.  True, 
he  had  to  face  the  imperial  ukase  which  forbids  the  sale  of  serfs 
without  the  land,  but  Russians,  it  appears,  can  ride  through  ukases 
as  we  ride  through  acts  of  parliament.  Mr.  Tschitchikow 
purchased  for  emigration  to  the  Kherson.  With  this  magnificent 
end  in  view  our  hero  travelled  throughout  the  empire,  and  found 
the  adventures  recorded  in  Gogol's  pages. 

In  the  course  of  his  travels  Tschitchikow  visits  the  land- 
owner Manilow,  and  there  makes  the  first  exposition  of  his 
trading  views.  Manilow  is  well  drawn,  an  idle,  aimless,  amiable 
man,  perhaps  too  indolent  to  be  otherwise  when  the  amiability 
is  unaccompanied  with  any  of  the  duties  and  responsibiUties 
which  in  a  civilized  society  belong  to  men  of  station  and  wealth. 
We  select  a  passage  or  two  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  domestic 
institution  of  the  Russians.  Mark  how  coolly  human  souls  are 
reckoned  in  the  holy  and  paternal  land — that  paradise  of  order. 

'  But  allow  me  one  question,'  continued  Tschitchikow,  in  a  low  pecu- 
liar tone,  glancing  round  on  all  sides.  '  Is  it  long  since  you  presented 
youi-  last  revision  list  ?' 

'  Why,  yes  ;  it  is  some  time  since.    I  cannot  exactly  say  the  time.' 

*  How  many  peasants  have  died  since  ?' 

'  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.  We  must  ask  the  steward.  Ho,  there  I 
Call  the  steward  here.' 

The  steward  came  up.  He  was  nearly  forty,  was  beardless,  and  wore 
a  coat.  To  conclude  from  his  full-moon  visage  lie  must  have  led  a  quiet 
life ;  his  small  hollow  eyes  and  his  yellowish  complexion  evidently 
proved  that  leather  beds  were  not  strange  to  him.  One  could  see  at 
a  glance  that  he  went  through  his  career  as  stewards  who  are 
seigneurial  serfs  generally  do.  At  first  he  was  only  an  errand  hoy,  and 
at  the  same  time  learnt  to  read,  write,  and  reckon ;  then  he  married 
my  lady's  maid,  became  manager  of  the  household,  and  fnially  steward. 
In  this  capacity  he  behaved,  of  course,  like  all  stewards ;  he  was  the 
excellent  friend  of  the  rich  ones,  and  made  the  burthens  of  the  poor  still 
heavier.    Sle])t  till  nine  o'clock,  and  then  quietly  sipped  his  tea. 

'  Hark,  my  j^'-ood  Iricnd,  how  many  peasants  have  died  since  we  last 
sent  in  the  list  of  persons  ?' 

'How  many?'  asked  he,  oi)ening  his  mouth,  and  holding  his  hand 
before  liim  like  a  shield.    'Many  iuivc  died  since  that  time.' 

'Yes,  J  own  1  thou^dit  so  myself.  Many  have  died,'  said  Manilow, 
addressing  himseli' to  'i'schitchikow. 

'  lJut  about  how  many  ?'  asked  Tseliitehikow. 

*  Nobody  lias  ccmnted  them,'  answered  the  steward,  quietly. 

'  Of  course  not,'  said  Manilow.  '  i  think  the  mortality  was  rather 
great ;  l)ut  the  number  is  quite  unknown.' 
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*Have  the  kindness  to  count  them,  and  make  a  hst/  said  Tschitchi- 
kow,  addressing  himself  to  the  steward. 

'  Yes,  make  a  hst  of  their  names  directly,'  said  Manilow. 
The  steward  said  '  I  hear,'  and  went  away. 

The  way  in  which  Tschitchikow  talks  over  his  host  into  giving 
him  the  dead  souls  is  well  told,  and  shows  the  laxity  of  morals, 
when  the  horror  of  the  landlord,  so  naturally  excited  at  his 
guest's  astounding  proposal,  was  so  easily  stilled ;  but  the  dialogue 
is  too  long  for  extract,  and  we  prefer  a  specimen  of  Gogol's  comic 
powers,  where  he  persuades  a  miserly,  superstitious  old  woman  to 
sell  him  her  dead  serfs. 

We  must  first,  however,  quote  a  passage  highly  national  and 
characteristic  of  Russia.  How  complete  must  be  parental  dis- 
cipline, how  perfect  the  system  of  order,  when  the  slave  com- 
placently kisses  the  chain  that  binds  him.  The  serf-coachman, 
in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  has  upset  his  master,  and  is  threatened 
with  a  flogging. 

'  But  what  did  I  tell  thee  lately  when  thou  wert  drunk.  Hast  thou 
already  forgotten  it  ?'  asked  Tschitchikow. 

'  By  no  means,  your  highness  ;  how  can  I  forget  it  ?  I  know  my 
duty.  I  know  that  one  ought  not  to  he  drunk.  But  to  converse  with 
a  nice  person  ' 

'  When  I  shall  give  thee  a  sound  flogging,  then  shalt  thou  know 
how  to  converse  with  nice  people.' 

'  If  it  please  your  lordship,'  replied  Selizhan,  who  agreed  with  every- 
thing, '  if  there  must  be  a  beating,  it  may  be  so.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  it.  Why  not  beat  if  it  is  deserved  ?  That  stands  quite 
at  the  will  of  the  master.  The  peasant  must  be  beaten  that  he  may 
not  become  too  insolent,  and  to  make  him  well  behaved.  When  one 
deserves  it,  why  should  one  not  be  beaten  ?' 

Against  such  sentiments  Tschitchikow  had  nothing  to  say. 

Our  space  will  only  admit  of  a  portion,  and  that  abridged,  of 
the  curious  dialogue  between  Tschitchikow  and  the  old  lady 
Korobotschka : 

'  But  let  us  return  to  our  own  characters.  Tschitchikow  deeming 
it  proper  to  assume  an  easy  manner,  took  the  cup  of  tea  without  cere- 
mony, put  some  raspberry  syrup  into  it,  and  led  the  conversation. 

'  Your  little  village,  matrushka,*  is  very  pretty.  How  many  souls 
have  you  there  ?' 

'There  are  about  eighty  souls,  patrushka,'*  said  the  hostess;  'but 
times  are  bad.  We  had  last  year  a  dreadful  failure  of  the  crops,  from 
which  may  Heaven  preserve  us  !' 

'  The  peasants,  nevertheless,  have  ruddy  cheeks,  and  the  cottages 
are  neat.  May  I  not  know  your  family  name.  I  am  so  absent  in 
mind,  and  I  came  so  late  last  night.' 

*  Little  mother  and  little  father.  The  Russians,  in  familiar  conversation, 
are  fond  of  using  diminutives. 
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'  Korobotchka,  the  collegium  secretary's  widow.' 

*  Very  much  obliged.    And  your  christian  name  ?' 
'  Anastasia  Petrowna,' 

'  Anastasia  Petrowna  !  A  pretty  name.  I  have  an  aunt,  the  sister 
of  my  mother,  who  is  so  called.' 

'  And  your  name  ?'  asked  the  lady.  '  You  are,  I  presume,  assessor 
of  a  circle.' 

'  No,  matrushka,'  answered  Tschitchikow,  laughing.  '  I  travel  on 
my  own  private  business.' 

'  Then  you  are  a  government  contractor  ?  What  a  pity  I  sold  the 
honey  last  week.  Thou  wouldst  certamly  have  paid  a  better  price, 
patrushka.' 

'  I  should  have  bought  no  honey  at  all.' 

'  Anything  else  ?  Perhaps  some  hemp  1  I  have  not  much  left,  only 
half  a  curnock.' 

'  No,  matrushka,  I  want  very  different  articles.  Tell  me,  have  many 
peasants  of  yours  died  ?' 

'  Oh,  dear,  yes — eighteen  peasants,'  said  the  old  woman,  sighing, 
'  and  they  were  all  stout  workmen.  Many  have  been  added,  but  only 
little  worms.  And  the  assessor  of  the  circle  came  and  demanded  the 
poll-tax  for  the  dead  ones  as  if  they  were  still  alive.  Last  week  my 
smith  was  burnt  to  death — such  a  clever  smith,  he  could  make  locks.' 

'  You  have  had  a  fire  then,  matrushka  ?' 

'  Heaven  preserve  us  from  such  mislbrtune  !  A  fire  would  be  still 
worse.  He  burnt  of  himself,  patrushka.  His  inside  began  to  burn. 
He  drank  too  much.  Only  a  little  flame  appeared,  then  he  glowed, 
and  he  became  as  black  as  coal ;  and  he  was  such  a  clever  smith  !  I 
cannot  drive  out  anywhere  now,  as  there  is  nobody  to  shoe  the  horses.' 

'  It  was  the  will  of  God,  matrushka,'  said  Tschitchikow,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  'Against  the  wisdom  and  the  will  of  God  we  must  not 
murmur.    Give  them  up  to  me.' 

'  Give  up  whom,  patrushka  ?' 

'  Just  the  dead  ones.' 

*  How  can  I  give  them  up  ?' 

*  Very  easily  ;  or  sell  them  to  me.    I  will  pay  you  for  them.' 

'  J3ut  I  cannot  imagine  what  you  want  with  them.  Wilt  thou  have 
them  dug  out  of  the  grave  ?' 

Tschitcliikow,  perceiving  that  the  old  woman  was  very  far  astray, 
deemed  some  explanation  necessary.  Jn  a  few  words  he  explained  to 
her  tliat  the  pui-chase  would  have  value  only  on  paper,  as  the  souls  must 
be  named  tliere  as  being  alive. 

'  J>ut  wliat  dost  tliou  want  them  for  ?'  asked  the  old  woman,  staring 
at  liim  in  ama/.ement. 

'  'J'hat  is  iny  ])usiness.' 

Mint  tlicy  are  dead.' 

'  Who  said  tliey  were  alive  ?  It  is  your  loss  that  they  are  dead,  as 
you  must  j)ay  the  j)oll-tax  for  them.  Now,  1  will  relieve  you  from  that. 
Do  you  understand  Not  only  will  1  take  upon  niyscilf  the  payment 
of  the  taxes,  but  1  am  ready  to  pay  you  fifteen  roubles.  Is  it  clear  to 
you  now  F' 
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*  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,'  said  the  old  woman,  hesitating  ;  '  I  never 
sold  any  dead  souls.' 

'  Of  course,  that  would  have  been  a  miracle.  Do  you  then  really 
believe  that  they  are  worth  anything  ?' 

'  No,  I  do  not  think  that  at  all.  Of  course  they  have  no  value 
now.  But  it  is  just  that  very  circumstance  that  makes  it  difficult  for 
me  to  understand  why  you  would  buy  dead  souls.' 

'  Well,  now,  here  is  a  stubborn  old  liag!'  thought  Tschitchikow  to 
himself.  '  Listen  to  me,  matrushka,  and  consider  well.  You  lose  how 
much  ?    You  must  pay  the  poll-tax  for  them  as  for  living  ones.' 

'  Oh,  don't  remind  me  of  that,  patrushka,'  interrupted  the  old 
woman.  '  'J'hree  weeks  have  not  elapsed  since  I  was  obliged  to  pay 
a  hundred  and  fifty  roubles,  and  besides  had  to  bribe  the  assessor 
nicely.' 

'  You  see  it  now  yourself,  matrushka.  But  don't  forget  that  you 
would  no  longer  be  obliged  to  bribe  the  assessor,  because  I  should  pay 
the  taxes  for  these  souls.    Will  you  take  my  ofi'er  ?' 

'  Indeed,  patrushka,  I  never  yet  was  in  the  position  of  selling  dead 
peasants.  I  have  sold  living  ones.  Only  three  years  ago  I  sold  two 
girls  to  our  pope*  for  two  hundred  roubles.  He  is  very  grateful  to 
me  for  them  ;  they  are  very  industrious,  and  able  to  weave  napkins.' 

'  There  is  no  question  about  the  living,  bless  them !  I  want  dead 
ones.' 

'  Well,  I  fear  I  should  lose  by  it.  Perhaps  thou  cheatest  me,  my 
father,  and  they  are  worth  more.' 

'  Take  the  most  insignificant  thing — a  rag  for  instance.  Even  that 
has  value,  for  it  can  be  sold  to  the  paper  maker,  but  who  wants  dead 
ones  ?' 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  I  stick  only  to  the  point  that  they  are  dead.' 
'  Dear  me,  what  a  stupid  creature !'  said  Tschitchikow  to  himself, 
quite  out  of  patience.' 

At  last  by  incidental  hints  at  the  future  purchase  of  govern- 
ment supplies,  and  some  skilful  play  on  the  superstitious  feelings 
of  the  old  lady,  Tschitchikow  got  the  souls.  The  mode  by  which 
each  in  his  and  her  way  tries  to  overreach  the  other  is  truly 
Russian,  as  is  the  prudent  hint  with  respect  to  his  guide  : — 

'  Then  don't  forget,  I  beg  of  you,  the  promised  government  sup- 
plies.' 

'  You  may  be  sure  I  will  not  forget  you,'  said  Tschitchikow,  stepping 
out  into  the  entrance  hall. 

'  You  wont  buy  hog's  lard,  then  ?'  said  the  hostess,  following  him. 
'  Why  should  I  not  buy  ?    I  will  buy  some  ;  but  not  now.' 
'  Towards  Easter  I  shall  have  some  fresh.' 

*  We  will  buy  some — why  not  ?' 

'  Perhaps  bed  feathers  may  be  wanted.  I  shall  have  some  about 
Lent.' 

'  Good,  very  good,'  said  Tschitchikow. 


*  Priest. 
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'  Thou  seest  now  thyself,  patrushka,  that  the  horses  are  not  yet  put 
to  the  carriage,'  said  the  old  woman,  as  they  arrived  at  the  door. 

'  Will  soon  be  here.  Only  tell  me  how  I  am  to  get  from  here  to  the 
high  road.' 

'  How  shall  I  describe  it  to  you  ?'  said  the  hostess.  '  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  describe — there  are  so  man\y  cross-wa^^s.  I  would  rather 
give  thee  a  little  girl  as  guide.  She  can  sit  upon  the  coach-box ;  there 
Is  room  enough.' 

'Why  not?' 

*  I  will  give  thee  the  girl — she  knows  the  way.  But  don't  take  her 
with  thee.    One  has  been  already  taken  away  by  the  merchants.' 

Tschitchikow  assured  her  that  he  would  send  back  the  girl,  and 
Mrs.  Korobotschka  became  quiet,  and  began  to  contemplate  what  was 
passing  in  the  court.  She  cast  a  severe  look  at  the  housekeeper,  who 
had  fetched  a  wooden  dish  with  honey  from  the  store-room,  called  to 
the  peasant,  who  made  his  appearance  at  the  gate,  and  so  got  gradually 
absorbed  in  domestic  life. 

But  why  do  we  stay  so  long  with  Mrs.  Korobotschka  ?  Koro- 
botschka, Manilow,  Economy,  ^Esthetics,  let  us  leave  them.  There 
are  more  curious  things  in  the  world ;  pleasure  turns  in  a  moment  into 
sadness  if  thou  considerest  her  more  closely,  and  many  strange 
thoughts  arise.  Perchance  thou  mayest  even  think — does  Mrs.  Koro- 
botschka really  occupy  so  low  a  degree  in  the  infinite  scale  of  human 
perfection  ?  Is  the  gulf  really  so  wide  that  separates  her  from  her 
sisters  who  are  living  secluded  in  their  aristocratic  homes  with  sweet 
scents,  and  cast-iron  staircases  inlaid  with  brass,  red-coloured  wood,  and 
tapestry  ?  There  they  sit  and  yawn  at  the  unread  book,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  spiritual  visit,  as  they  call  it,  and,  that  they  may  seem 
brilliant,  repeating  the  sentiments  learnt  by  heart — sentiments,  which, 
according  to  the  rules  of  fashion,  sway  the  town  for  a  whole  week — 
sentiments  which  concern  not  their  homes  or  their  estates,  which, 
thanks  to  economical  ignorance,  are  in  disorder,  but  certainly  relate  to 
some  political  overthrow  in  France,  or  the  direction  of  the  Catholicism 
now  becommg  so  ftishionable.  But  away  from  it !  Why  do  we  speak 
of  such  things  ?  But  why  is  there  mixed  even  in  cheerful  harmless 
pursuits  a  gloomy  melancholy  ?  The  smile  has  not  yet  disappeared  from 
thy  lips,  the  sound  of  laughter  has  not  gone,  and  thou  art  already 
another,  and  thy  face  has  assumed  another  expression. 

One  little  peep  into  the  interior  of  office.  The  Tsar  has  been 
a  reformer  in  his  way.    Let  us  see  how  his  reforms  worked  : — 

Just  about  that  time  bribery  was  punished  most  severely.  But 
Tschitchikow  was  not  at  all  I'rightened,  for  he  understood  how  to 
manage  matters  to  liis  own  advantage,  proving  in  this  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  Russians,  wlio  are  only  urged  to  more  activity  by  the 
weight  which  falls  on  their  shoulders.    Tliis  was  his  plan  ol"  action. 

As  soon  as  a  petitioner  made  his  ap})earance  and  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket  to  get  at  the  well-known  letter  of  reeomniendalion  signed 
by  IVincc  Jlovanskois  (as  we  jocularly  say  in  Kussia),  Tschitchikow 
would  interrupt  with  a  short  laugh,  taking  the  hand  of  the  candidate 
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for  office.    *  'No,  no  !    You  imagine,.perhaps,  that  I  .    No,  oh  no  ! 

It  is  our  duty  ;  we  must  do  it  without  any  reward.  You  can  rest  quite 
satisfied  on  this  point.  To-morrow  everything  will  be  arranged.  Per- 
mit me  to  ask  your  address.  You  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  ; 
we  will  send  the  papers  to  your  residence.' 

The  delighted  petitioner  returns  home,  almost  beside  himself  with 
joy.  '  At  last  we  have  the  man  we  want.  If  we  only  had  more  of 
them ;  he  is  really  a  precious  jewel.' 

He  waits  one  day.  Two  days  pass,  but  no  papers.  On  the  third 
day,  the  same  number  came.  Calling  at  the  office,  his  affair  had  not 
been  mentioned.    At  last  he  calls  on  the  priceless  jewel. 

'  Oh,  I  really  hope  you  will  excuse  me,'  says  Tschitchikow,  politely 
taking  him  by  both  hands.  '  We  have  been  so  overwhelmed  with 
business ;  but  to-morrow,  positively,  everything  will  be  prepared.  I 
really  am  ashamed  to  see  you.'  All  this  was  accompanied  with  the 
most  bland  behaviour.  If,  for  instance,  his  morning  robe  was  a  little 
out  of  order,  he  would  immediately  arrange  it  according  to  the  rules  of 
decorum.  Nevertheless  many  more  days  passed  over,  and  still  no 
papers  made  their  appearance.  The  petitioner  grows  thoughtful,  and 
asks  advice  of  a  friend. 

'  You  must  give  something  to  the  clerk.' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  certainly.    I  will  give  him  a  quarter  of  a  rouble.' 

'  A  quarter!  Five-and-twenty.' 

'  Five-and-twenty  roubles  to  a  clerk  !'  exclaims  the  expectant,  full  of 
amazement. 

'  What  surprises  you  ?'  rejoins  his  friend.  '  It  will  only  be  as  you 
yourself  propose — a  quarter-rouble  to  the  clerk.  The  chief  receives 
the  balance.' 

A  ray  of  light  at  length  beams  on  the  mind  of  the  simple  peti- 
tioner, who  rails  at  new  customs  in  general,  and  the  polite  manners  of 
officials  particularly.  '  Some  time  ago,'  murmured  he,  '  one  at  least 
knew  what  to  do.  A  red  paper  had  to  be  taken  to  the  principal,  and 
the  thing  was  finished.  Now  we  must  take  a  white  paper,  and  lose  a 
whole  week,  till  one  guesses  at  what  should  be  done.  Confound 
the  unselfishness  and  nobility  of  these  officers  !' 

The  simple  petitioner  was  not  far  wrong.  So  at  present  there  are  no 
servants  of  the  state  who  allow  themselves  to  be  bribed.  They  are  all 
honourable  and  noble  men  ;  it  is  only  the  secretary  and  the  clerks  who 
are  rogues. 

In  this  fashion  has  Nicholas  Gogol,  a  Russian  professor, 
described  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen. 
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Aet.  VIII. — Correspondence  respecting  the  Rights  and  JPrivileges  of 
the  Latin  and  Greeh  Churches  in  Turkey.  Presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty.  London : 
Printed  by  Harrison  &  Son.  1854. 

2.  Secret  Correspondence.    By  Order.    Harrison  &  Son.  1854. 

3.  Treaties.  Turkey  and  Eussia.   By  Order.   Harrison  &  Son.  1854. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  present  struggle  with 
Russia,  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  former  wars,  is  the 
openly  avowed  desire  for  peace  by  all  the  parties  engaged. 
Russia  was  evidently  not  prepared  to  meet  with  serious  resistance 
when  she  occupied  the  Principalities ;  Turkey  declared  war  with 
the  greatest  reluctance ;  the  French  nation  looked  upon  oriental 
affairs  with  indifference  ;  the  Emperor  of  France  took  them  up 
only  to  consolidate  his  throne  by  an  alliance  with  England,  and 
eventually  with  the  other  European  powers ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
mumbled  '  peace,  peace,'  even  when  the  first  blood  was  already 
drawn.  As  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  they  exerted  themselves  to 
the  utmost  not  to  drift  into  the  whirlpool  of  war,  and  still  the 
roaring  of  cannon  burst  once  more  upon  the  ears  of  Europe,  and 
aroused  her  from  the  millenarian  dreams  of  Messrs.  Cobden, 
Bright,  and  Co.  We  begin  to  feel  that  the  present  struggle 
is  one  of  those  awful  crises  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which 
cannot  be  put  down  by  diplomatic  notes,  and  by  the  tricks  of 
politicians. 

Looking  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  from  any  point  of  view, 
the  question  cannot  be  repressed  ;  What  has  been  the  cause,  and 
what  is  to  be  the  aim  of  the  contest  with  Russia  ?  And  as  the 
aim  cannot  be  any  other  than  the  removal,  or  at  least  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  cause,  we  see  the  politicians  of  our  days  fright- 
ened by  the  threatening  extension  of  the  struggle,  representing 
the  causes  of  the  war  as  insignificant  as  possible.  Mr.  Macqueen, 
in  the  interest  of  Russia,  and  with  a  peculiar  talent  for  special 
pleading,  endeavours  to  persuade  his  readers,  that  it  is  altogether 
but  a  misunderstanding  which  led  to  the  rupture ;  the  Czar 
was  induced  to  believe  that  his  plans  for  the  elevation  of  the 
condition  of  the  Christians  in  the  Turkish  empire  were  fully 
appreciated  l)y  the  English  ministry,  and  that  only  a  mistake,  a 
misapprehension,  or  misrepresentation  of  tlie  loyal  intentions  of 
the  Kmporor  of  Russia  could  have  brought  about  hostilities. 

The  official  '  Blue  Books'  published  before  the  official  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  purporting  to  give  the  history  of  the  (cooked) 
transactions  which  preceded  it,  speak  principally  of  the  squabbles 
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of  the  Latin  and  Greek  monks  in  Jerusalem  about  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  in- 
scription of  the  silver  star  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Nativity  in 
Bethlehem. 

In  the  secret  correspondence  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  pub- 
lished somewhat  later,  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
church  are  not  mentioned  any  longer,  but  a  far  greater  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  attack  of  the  Montenegrine  freebooters  on  the 
Turkish  fortress  Zabiak,  and  upon  the  summary  retribution  with 
which  the  robber-chief,  Prince  Danilo,  was  threatened  by  the 
Porte.  The  daily  papers  point  to  the  insolence  of  Prince  Men- 
schikoff,  not  of  his  propositions, — since  they  were  conceded  by  the 
Vienna  note, — but  of  his  manners,  as  to  the  real  cause  of  the 
crisis.  Next  to  the  personal  behaviour  of  the  prince,  the  obstruc- 
tions of  the  navigation  of  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and 
lately  the  unusually  strong  fortifications  of  Sebastopol,  which 
made  it  a  secure  basis  for  any  offensive  move  against  Turkey, 
are  complained  of  by  politicians,  who  seem  to  forget  that  each  of 
these  causes  is  only  a  link  of  the  chain  by  which  Russia,  with  a 
perseverance  unknowm  in  Western  Europe,  tries  to  fetter  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  continent.  But  as  soon  as  we 
take  a  higher  view  of  the  matter,  and  do  not  mistake  the  symp- 
toms of  the  evil  for  the  evil  itself,  we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  present  crisis  is  the  necessary  and  logical  result  of 
the  omissions  and  shortcomings  of  European  diplomacy  for  the 
last  eighty  years  ;  it  is  emphatically  a  war  of  retribution,  one  of 
those  instances  by  which  the  hand  of  Providence  is  unmistakably 
revealed  to  mankind,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  chil- 
dren and  children's  children. 

In  our  utilitarian  age,  engaged  in  the  hard  struggle  of  com- 
petition, we  are  apt  to  value  peace  above  all,  since  it  is  the  only 
condition  by  which  our  prosperity  and  our  progress  can  be 
secured.  We  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  many  noble-minded 
men,  fully  aware  that  war  and  destruction  cannot  be  the  aim  of 
mankind,  forget  that  the  infraction  of  the  moral  law  in  the 
highest  spheres  of  national  existence  will  be  as  certainly  visited 
as  any  transgression  of  the  physical  laws  of  nature.  The  neglect 
of  the  laws  of  health  results  in  contagions,  the  violation  of  the 
civil  or  criminal  laws  of  the  country  is  punished  by  the  courts  of 
justice  ;  but  if  nations  forget  that  they  are  linked  to  all  other 
nations  by  duties  as  well  as  by  rights,  if  they  isolate  themselves 
and  declare  that  they  are  not  their  brother's  keeper,  they  have 
sooner  or  later  to  rue  their  selfishness  and  isolation,  and  by  their 
very  attempts  to  evade  a  struggle  they  involve  themselves  in 
wars  the  bearing  of  which  cannot  be  at  once  ascertained,  and 
which  are  prolonged  for  years,  until  the  moral  wrongs  are  redressed. 
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which  had  been  perpetrated  by  selfish  indolence  and  culpable 
connivance. 

The  first  great  infringement  of  the  law  of  nations  in  the 
more  recent  history  of  Europe  was  perpetrated  by  the  first 
division  of  Poland  in  1773.  England  connived  at  this  disgrace- 
ful transaction,  which  she  might  easily  have  prevented,  since 
France,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Frederic  11.,  King  of  Prussia, 
sought  to  form  a  Western  alliance  against  this  encroachment, 
whilst  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  only  reluctantly  gave  her  con- 
sent to  it.  The  autograph  letter  to  her  minister,  Prince  Kaunitz, 
about  the  transaction,  is  still  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Archives 
at  Vienna.  The  letter  is  worth  quoting; — she  had  grown  old  and 
weary,  and  her  son  Joseph  conducted  foreign  affairs : — 

'When  all  my  possessions,'  says  the  Empress,  'were  attacked,  and  I 
did  not  know  where  I  could  safely  give  birth  to  my  child,  I  put  my 
trust  in  my  good  right  and  in  the  protection  of  God.  But  in  the 
present  matter,  where  it  is  not  only  the  right  which  cries  against  us 
to  heaven,  but  even  equit}^  and  common  sense  turn  against  us,  I  must 
confess  that  I  never  felt  in  greater  anxiety,  and  am  ashamed  to  show 
myself.  Think  only,  prince,  what  an  example  we  give  to  the  world 
when  we  jeopardize  our  honour  and  reputation  for  a  miserable  piece  of 
Poland.  I  feel  it  that  I  am  alone,  and  that  I  have  lost  my  energies, 
and,  therefore,  I  let  matters  go  their  own  way,  but  not  without  the 
greatest  regret.'* 

W^hen  she  had  to  sign  the  draft  of  the  constitution,  she  put  to 
her  name  the  words  : — ^Placet,  because  so  many  great  and  wise 
men  wish  it ;  but  long  after  my  death  it  will  become  apparent 
what  comes  from  such  a  violation  of  all  what  until  now  has  been 
held  just  and  sacred.'  But  even  then  she  did  not  surmise  all 
the  extent  and  fatal  consequences  of  her  act  and  deed.  Writing 
an  autograph  letter  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  she  signed  herself 
your  most  affectionate  sister,  hut,  j)lease  God,  never  your 
oieighhour.  With  the  feminine  instinct  wiser  than  the  cunning 
of  her  former  enemy,  the  so-called  Frederic  the  Great,  and  of 
her  philosophical  son,  Joseph  IL,  she  felt  that  the  neighbourhood 
of  Russia  implied  the  greatest  dangers.  She  had  a  presentiment 
of  the  policy  of  the  Czar's  which,  according  to  the  words  of  Sir 
John  IVlacNeil,  has  almost  been  reduced  to  a  regular  formula  as 
regards  the  means  by  which  her  acquisitions  have  been  obtained. 
*  It  invariably  commences  with  disorganization  by  means  of 
corruption  and  secret  agency  pushed  to  the  extent  of  disorder  and 
civil  contention.  Next  in  order  comes  military  occupation  to 
restore  tranquillity,  and  in  every  instance  the  result  has  been 
protection,  followed  by  incorporation.'f    Indeed,  the  contact 

*  W<)irf,'an^  M(!n/,(!l'.s  Gcscliiclilo!  dor  J)(Miisc;lirn,  ii.  ))p.  1021-25. 
■\  Tlic  Progress  and  rrcsciit  J'ositiou  of  Russia  hi  llic  East.    Tliii'd  Edition. 
LoihIoii  :  John  Murray.    ]S5  k    p.  G. 
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with  Kussia  is  fatal ;  as  soon  as  a  power  becomes  her  neighbour  it 
feels  unwell,  it  becomes  the  dying  man.  The  sultans  of  the 
Crimea,  the  chiefs  of  the  Kabardas,  the  kings  of  Poland,  of 
Imeritia,  of  Mingrelia,  and  of  Georgia,  they  have  all  been 
extinguished  by  contact  with  the  Czar.  Moldavia,  Wallachia, 
Servia,  and  Montenegro  are  already  under  the  protection  of 
Russia,  and  the  Sultau  of  Turkey  was  the  next  on  the  list,  and 
likewise  declared  to  be  dying,  whilst  the  other  neighbours  of  the 
Czar,  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the  King  of  Denmark,  with  his 
Schlesvig-Holstein  and  the  treaty  of  May  the  8th,  1852, — the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  with  his  Galicia,  Hungary,  and  Italy, — and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  with  Posen,  and  the  Radicalism  of 
Konigsberg  and  the  Rhine  provinces,  cannot  be  pronounced  to 
be  in  good  health, — all  of  them  are  already  on  the  imperial  road 
which  leads  to  Russian  protectorate  and  Russian  dominion. 
Even  now  they  owe  their  existence  to  the  moral  and  material 
support  of  the  Czar. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland  was 
the  second  partition  in  1792.  France,  convulsed  by  a  blood}?- 
revolution,  and  England  on  the  point  of  declaring  war  against 
France,  had  no  time  to  think  of  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Russia; 
on  the  contrary,  England  rejoiced  at  the  increase  of  Russia's 
resources,  as  she  was  sooner  or  later  to  become  her  ally  against 
the  principles  of  French  democracy.  It  was  in  vain  that  Burke 
branded  the  second  partition,  and  that  another  statesman  openly- 
advocated  an  alliance  with  France  against  Russia  and  on  behalf 
of  Turkey,  which,  as  he  said,  '  must  to  a  certain  degree  be  reno- 
vated, not  by  half,  but  by  fundamental  measures,  managed 
through  the  co-operation  of  Great  Britain  and  France.'*  England, 
forgetting  her  interests  and  her  duties,  carried  on  a  long  war 
against  France,  and  while  she  was  subsidizing  every  bankrupt 
despot  in  Europe,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  struggle  against  the 
principles  of  democracy  in  France,  Russia  seized  Finland,  and 
attempted  to  take  the  Danubian  provinces. 

The  Turks  were  not  willing  to  give  up  Moldo-Wallachia,  but 
the  English  government  fearing  lest  the  Czar,  her  ally  against 
France,  might  be  defeated  by  the  Turks,  sent  a  fleet  under 
Admiral  Duckworth  through  the  Dardanelles  to  Constantinople, 
in  order  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  the  Principalities  to  Russia. 
The  gallant  admiral  passed  the  Straits  with  the  sacrifice  of  one 
third  of  his  crew,  but  seeing  that  the  Turks  were  raising  batteries 
all  along  the  coast,  he  put  back,  and  the  schemes  of  Russia  were 
once  more  frustrated.  In  1815,  peace  was  at  last  concluded, 
and  the  friendship  between  England  and  Russia,  cemented  by 


*  Morning  Chronicle,  July  28,  1792. 
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the  so-called  Russo-Dutch  loan,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  subsidy  which 
even  now  continues  to  be  paid  by  England  to  Russia. 

As  soon  as  Czar  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne  he  took  up  the 
old  plans  of  aggrandizement,  which  in  the  last  ten  years  of  Czar 
Alexander  had  remained  in  abeyance.  He  made  in  1827  war 
against  Persia,  and  in  1828  and  1829  against  Turkey.  The 
English  government  again  approved  of  all  his  schemes ;  the 
Turkish  fleet  had  already  in  1827  been  destroyed  at  Navarino, 
in  time  of  peace,  and  without  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  allied 
fleets  of  England,  France,  and  Russia,  and  Lord  Lucan  and 
several  other  distinguished  English  officers  fought  as  volunteers 
in  the  army  of  Field-Marshal  Diebitsch.  The  result  of  the  war 
is  well  known  :  the  Russians  got  the  protectorate  of  the  Danu- 
bian  Principalities,  and  the  command  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  The  lame  protest  of  Lord  Aberdeen  could  not  palliate 
the  connivance  of  the  English  government. 

In  1830,  Poland  rose  against  the  Czar,  to  recover  her  inde- 
pendence. The  sympathies  of  the  English  and  French  nation 
were  roused  on  behalf  of  the  heroes  of  freedom,  and  Louis 
Philippe  was  already  willing  to  support  Poland  in  case  England 
would  co-operate  with  him.  But  Lord  Palmerston's  dispatch  in 
answer  to  M.  Talleyrand's  proposition  contained  the  declaration 
that  '  the  intervention  of  the  two  courts  could  only  be  by  force, 
in  case  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  the  amicable  and 
satisfactory  relations  between  the  cabinet  of  St.  James  and  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  would  not  allow  his  Britannic  Majesty 
to  undertake  such  an  interference.'  Had  England  at  that  time 
valued  the  alliance  of  France  more  than  the  '  amicable  and  satis- 
factory relations  with  Russia'  the  present  war  would  scarcely 
have  taken  place. 

Poland  fell  in  this  way,  with  the  connivance  of  the  English 
ministry,  and  in  spite  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  by 
the  abolition  of  the  Polish  constitution,*  in  spite  of  the  atrocity 
with  which  the  Czar  punished  all  those  who  had  risen  against  his 
arbitrary  rule,  he  was  praised  in  England  for  his  magnanimous 
moderation,  for  his  wisdom  and  firmness,  and  for  his  broad  views 
of  policy  ;  he  was  lauded  as  the  political  saviour  of  Europe,  as 
the  safe  dyke  against  the  waves  of  democracy,  as  the  sup- 
porter of  the  monarchical  principle  in  the  person  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  of  Germany.    And  if  a  man  dared  denounce  him 

*  *  By  t  he,  treaty  of  V^ionna,  the  assijjmnont  of  rolnud  l  o  liussia  wjis  regarded 
as  ail  i]urop(;aii  arrangeiiieiit,  to  wliieli  llie  Kuroi)(\'m  ])()\vers  were  ])arties. 
Tliat  treaty  dcliiicd  llie  relations  in  wliicli  TolaiKl  slionld  stand  to  Kussia,  and 
on  tliat  f^roiiiid  aloiu;  tli(M)tlier  powers  liad  a  rii^lit  to  refjuire  of  linssia  tliat 
tlie  eoii.stitution  should  not  bo  toueiicd.'—  Lord  l'alnKi>ton  in  the  J  louse  of 
Commons. 
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as  a  grasping  despot  aiming  at  the  supremacy  of  Europe,  or 
expressed  sympathy  for  the  exiled  Poles,  he  was,  according  to 
his  possible  importance,  called  either  an  enemy  of  order,  or  a 
lunatic,  or  a  most  amiable  dreamer. 

Again,  in  1848,  continental  Europe  was  shaken  to  its  very- 
foundations  by  one  of  those  providential  crises  which  nobody 
could  foresee.  The  hollowness  of  the  treaties  and  institutions  of 
1815,  and  the  bad  faith  of  the  continental  princes,  became  appa- 
rent.^ But  the  English  did  not  care  for  the  commotions  of  the 
continent ;  strong  in  their  insular  position,  they  congratulated 
one  another  that  they  were  not  such  sinners  as  their  brothers 
on  the  continent,  and  wrapt  themselves  in  their  selfishness. 
When  Hungary,  rising  in  defence  of  her  rights,  had  defeated  the 
Austrians,  and  Russia  was  again  making  a  bold  step  in  advance, 
first  by  occupying  the  Danubian  Principalities,  and  then  by 
assisting  Austria  against  Hungary,  the  opportunity  had  again 
appeared  when  a  strong  remonstrance  of  England  might  have 
prevented  the  present  war,  and  established  a  barrier  against  the 
encroachments  of  Russia.  But  England  remained  silent,  nay, 
the  ministers  declared  in  parliament  that  Russia  had  a  right  to 
lend  her  aid  to  Austria  in  her  war  against  Hungary.  Hungary 
fell  accordingly,  and  peace  was  once  more  restored  in  Europe. 
The  Peace-society  flourished,  and  when  General  Haynau,  the 
woman  flogger,  the  hangman  of  Arad,  the  hyena  of  Brescia, 
honoured  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  friends  of  peace  with  his 
presence  in  Frankfort,  it  was  taken  for  a  tribute  involuntarily  paid 
to  the  justice  of  the  principles  of  the  society,  and  many  amiable  men 
congTatulated  themselves  on  the  dawning  of  the  reign  of  peace  and 
good-will,  forgetting  that  the  moral  law  of  nations  had  been 
destroyed,  and  the  foundations  of  society  shaken  by  it  more 
violently  than  by  the  vapid  theories  of  the  Socialists  of  Paris,  or 
the  Utopian  schemes  of  the  German  professors  in  the  parliament 
at  Frankfort,  which  were  held  up  as  the  great  bugbear  threaten- 
ing the  civilization  of  the  west.  We  heard  at  that  time  the 
theory  that  war  was  not  only  unjust,  but  that  it  was  impossible, 
since  the  finances  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  were  in  a  more 
or  less,  desperate  state,  whilst  war  must  be  carried  on,  according 
to  the  great  strategist  Montecucculi,  first  by  money,  then  again 
by  money,  and  once  more  by  money. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Europe  at  that  time,  that  whoever 
spoke  of  the  dangers  of  the  future,  and  of  Russia  s  imminent 
aggression  on  Turkey,  was  railed  at  as  visionary.  Kossuth,  in 
May,  1852,  predicted  the  speedy  conflict,  but  his  words  were  as 
little  heeded  as  those  of  Cassandra  at  Troy.  Another  victim  of 
Russia,  the  General  Bem,  wrote  on  the  8th  of  May,  1851,  a 
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letter  to  a  friend  in  Paris,  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
passage  : — 

'  Though  the  disaster  of  Hungary  has  put  all  the  country  in  mourn- 
ing, still  its  consequences  may  become  favourable  to  our  cause,  since 
now  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Eussia  has  become  inevitable,  and 
the  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  collision  must  be  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Poland.  The  forces  of  the  Sultan  are  sufficient  for  destroying 
the  power  of  Russia ;  his  army  is  prepared  to  encounter  our  enemies. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  the  government  at  Constantinople  should  be 
able  to  throw  off  the  fatal  guardianship  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
who  fetter  its  movements.  It  is  the  influence  of  Europe  which  keeps 
me  here  interne  at  Aleppo.' 

The  policy  of  Russia  was  self-evident,  it  was  known  ;  but,  as 
Kossuth  said,  she  had  either  a  spy  or  a  tool  in  every  cabinet  of 
Europe,  and  was  able  to  suppress  every  rising  suspicion  while 
pursuing  her  plans.  The  Czar  believed  he  might  now  seize  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  the  plans  of  Peter  I.  and  Catherine  II., 
and  he  knew  that  for  doing  it,  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  have 
a  spy  or  a  tool  in  every  European  cabinet,  but  likewise  to  strike 
the  blow  at  a  time  when  no  European  power  could  resent  it.  The 
two  great  gates  of  the  Russian  empire,  the  Sound  and  the  Bos- 
phorus,  were  to  be  secured  for  the  successors  of  Peter.  No 
statesman  in  Europe  has  ever  overlooked  such  a  contingency. 
It  is  not  yet  very  long  ago  that  Thiers  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
campaign  of  1809  :  'It  was  quite  enough,  in  delivering  Finland 
to  the  Russians,  to  have  afforded  them  the  means  of  a  step  in 
advance  towards  the  Sound,  as  a  point  from  which  they  will  be 
not  less  menacing  at  a  future  day,  when  the  Russian  Colossus, 
with  one  foot  on  the  Dardanelles  and  another  on  the  Sound,  will 
make  the  old  world  his  slave,  and  liberty  will  have  fled  to 
America.  However  chimerical  all  this  may  seem  now  to  narrow 
minds,  it  will  one  day  be  a  cruel  reality ;  for  Europe,  unwisely 
divided  like  the  towns  of  Greece  in  presence  of  the  kings  of 
Macedonia,  will  have  probably  the  same  lot.'  Still,  in  1852,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  the  representatives  of  England,  France,  Austria, 
and  Prussia  signed  a  treaty  in  London  by  which  the  eventual 
succession  in  Denmark  was  guaranteed  to  the  Czars.  Such-  being 
the  case,  Nicholas  could  not  doubt  that  the  Bosphorus  might  be 
transferred  to  him  without  greater  difficulties.  And,  indeed, 
who  could  have  checked  his  ambitious  plans  ?  Turkey  had  not 
the  nerve  to  declare  war  against  the  advice  of  Western  Europe  ; 
and  should  the  Sultan  be  bold  enough  to  do  it,  there  remained 
always  the  chance  that  a  new  Greek  insurrection  might  lead  to 
a  now  Navarino.  As  to  Austria,  ho  knew  that  she  was  bound  by 
gratitude  to  Russia,  and  though  she  may  always  be  willing  to  occupy 
in  time  of  peace  any  province,  Bologna  or  Hesse  Cassel,  Tus- 
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cany  or  Schleswig-Holstein,  Servia  or  the  Principalities,  that 
she  was  slow  in  drawing  the  sword,  well  aware  that  it  is  blunt 
and  brittle  steeped  in  the  best  blood  of  Italy  and  Hungary 
In  J^-^gland  the  military  spirit  was  asleep,  whilst  Lord  Aberdeen 
the  friend  of  the  Czar  of  forty  years'  standing,  was  at  the  head 

^""^     ^^"^  of  Louis  Napoleon  declared 

that  the  Empire  means  peace,  and  the  interests  of  France  were 
scarcely  jeopardized  by  the  Russian  protectorate  of  Turkey 
buch  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Czar  sent  Men- 
schikott  to  Constantinople,  to  overawe  the  Sultan  in  his  own 
palace.  France  had  by  the  mission  of  Lavalette,  and  Austria  by 
the  mission  of  Count  Lemingen,  paved  the  way  for  Menschikoff. 
^oth  powers  had  pretended  a  protectorate  over  a  portion  of  the 
t5ultans  subjects;  they  could  scarcely  protest  now  against  a 

qnwY'^i  °^  ^^'?^  ^^"^  ^'""^  estabhshed  a  precedent, 

btil  the  logic  of  events  destroyed  the  diplomatic  net  of  Russia  ; 
Turkey  remained  firm,  and  England  and  France  supported  her 
because  the  Eng hsh  nation  distrusted  the  Czar  and  hated  his 
policy,  and  Napoleon  IIL  was  glad  to  find  an  opportunity  for 
consolidating  his  throne  by  an  alliance  with  England 

wwt  I'^^rrP.ii  f""^  the  Principalities;  he  repeated  only 
what  m  1848  he  had  done  with  impunity,  without  even  having- 
met  with  a  diplomatic  protest.  But  times  had  changed,  and  a 
rapture  seemed  unavoidable.  The  Vienna  conferenceis  were 
held  m  order  to  heal  the  breach  ;  an  amicable  arrangement  was 
already  agreed  upon  ;  the  interests  of  Turkey  were  .sicrifired  bv 
the  specious  wording  of  the  Vienna  note  ;  but  the  trick  was  dis- 
covered m  Constantinople  war  was  declared,  and  the  diplomatists 
of  Vienna  had  to  avow  that  they  had  been  duped  by  Russia  : 
to^rl  '      ^°':^lp'^^?'^don  graphically  described,  was  drifting 

longer  be  preserved.  But  the  statesmen  of  England,  old  men  who 
had  seen  the  wars  of  the  French  empire,  took  ca^  to  confine 
the  struggle  to  the  Danubian  Principalities  and  to  the  Bulgarian 
pkm  up  to  the  Balkan,  that  at  any  rate  it  should  remain  a  war 
01  armies,  and  not  grow  a  war  of  nations-that  the  balance  of 
powers  should  be  its  aim,  not  the  victory  of  principles. 

Pruss^to^'th';;  '"^^  '^'^  ^"•^'^  *°       ^"^tria  and 

rrussia  to  their  own  course ;  against  public  opinion  in  Europe 
they  courted  for  months  the  favours  of  the  most  fickle  and 
msincere  governments  with  a  tenacity  worthy  of  a  better  aim 

IStrSv'th^T ^  '""""r^'f:  *™«Ph-^  defence  of 
in  thrild  '='^'"P«'l^d  tl^^™  ^t  last  to  do  something 

of  F  nli  '  T  Z^^''yy'<"'t  '°  C"'"^^'  the  extreme  end 
stennerv  '7  f  dies  away  along  the 

bteppes  before  it  can  reach  and  rouse  the  nations  of  Europe 

Q  2  ^  " 
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Acrain  negotiations  are  opened  in  Vienna,  which  are  to  put 
Turkey  under  the  guardianship  of  all  the  five  powers  of  Europe, 
Eussia  included,  and  make  the  peace  of  the  world  dependent  on 
any  riot  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  or  any  intrigue  m  the 
Seraglio  which  the  Czar  may  think  fit  to  excite.    Can  such  an 
arrangement  be  lasting  ?     Can  it  give  any  security  as  to  the 
inteo-rity  and  independence  of  the  Turkish  empire,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  which  the  allies  have  spent  their  treasures  and  their 
blood  ?    Can  they  prevent  the  speedy  fall  of  Turkey,  which  has 
now  wasted  her  resources,  and  probably  likewise  her  armies  ? 
Can  the  four  points,  the  basis  of  the  negotiation  :  that  is  to  say, 
the  common  collective  protectorate  of  the  five  powers  over  the 
Principalities,  and  besides  over  all  the  Christians  of  Turkey  the 
removal  (on  paper)  of  all  the  obstructions  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  and  the  revision  of  the  treaty  which  shuts  the  entrance 
of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus  to  all  the  navies  ot 
Europe  ;  can  they  alter  the  intentions  of  Russia,  when  her  power 
is  not  crippled,  and  her  integrity  is  guaranteed  ? 

Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  views  on  the  cause  and  neces- 
sity of  the  present  struggle,  so  much  will  be  admitted  by  every 
Eno-lishman,  that  if  Russia  is  not  humbled,  if  she  has  not  to 
repay  the  expenses  of  war  even  to  Turkey,  if  Sebastopol  is 
allowed  to  be  rebuilt  and  to  shelter  a  Russian  fleet,  peace  cannot 
be  restored  on  a  secure  basis.  And  still  Russia  will  not  consent 
to  any  reduction  of  her  fleet,  to  any  restriction  of  her  sovereignty 
even  to  the  extent  of  leaving  a  fortress  in  ruins,  or  to  make  good 
the  enormous  sacrifices  of  Turkey,  which  became  necessary  by 
the  w^anton  aggression  of  the  Czar. 

The  present  war  may  be  terminated  by  the  negotiations  just 
opened  in  Vienna,  still  such  a  peace  will  only  prove  to  be  a  short 
truce  which  leaves  to  the  Czar  to  'bide  his  time,  until  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  other  powers,  until  hy  the  weakness  of  some  of 
those  nowers,  he  should  find  a  better  opportunity  for  accom- 
plishing his  designs.'*  Even  if  the  professions  of  disinterestedness 
and  moderation  ui  Petersburgh  should  have  blinded  us  for  a  time  to 
the  intentions  of  Ru.ssia,  in  spite  of  ber  uninterrupted  aggrandize- 
ment nnder  every  Czar,  the  revelations  of  the  secret  correspondence 
must  ]iav(i  dispelled  any  doubt  al)out  the  schemes  and  hereditary 
policy  of  Russia  towards  Turkey.  Unless  the  power  ot  Russia 
is  crippled,  or  a  barrier  is  erected  against  hei-  encroachments,  the 
dan<^(jr  in  the  East  can  be  postponed,  but  not  averted.  The  lour 
points,  with  all  tlieir  interpretations,  do  not  cripple  the  resources 
of  the  great  northern  empire  ;  they  cannot  by  protectorates  and 
diplomatic  internuMldliiig  strL-ngthen  Turkey,  or  quench  the  dis- 

*  Lord  John  ilusscU,  in  the  House  of  Goiumons. 
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satisfaction  of  Hungary  and  Italy,  which  makes  Austria  ever 
dependent  either  on  Russian  or  French  support. 

But  we  cannot  suppress  our  doubts  even  as  to  such  a  tem- 
porary issue  of  the  conferences.  Whilst  the  diplomatists  are 
splitting  words  in  Vienna,  battles  are  fought  in  the  Crimea,  and 
though  a  Turkish  defeat  might  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
a  Russian  defeat  must  break  them  up  altogether,  since  the  Czar 
cannot  sign  any  treaty  under  the  impression  of  a  defeat.  The 
fortune  of  war  has  hitherto  favoured  the  arms  of  Omar  Pasha, 
and  the  English  and  French  are  eager  for  a  new  harvest  of 
laurels,  more  profitable,  though  not  more  honourable,  than  those 
of  the  Alma  and  of  Inkermann. 

The  only  efficient  barrier  against  Russia's  encroachment  is  the 
reconstruction  of  Poland,  and  a  regeneration  of  those  provinces 
which  now  are  writhing  under  the  yoke  of  Francis  Joseph.  Still 
we  are  told  that  Poland  is  dead,  that  we  find  Poland  in  Siberia 
and  in  France,  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  in  fact, 
everywhere  but  in  Poland.  Such  an  argument  should  indeed  be 
good,  as  we  hear  it  repeated  ever  since  the  day  when  Kosciusko, 
on  the  battle-field  of  Maciejowice  exclaimed,  '  Finis  Polonise.' 
Napoleon  believed  it  before  he  came  to  Warsaw,  on  his  way  to 
the  bloody  ice-fields  of  Russia,  and  then,  too  late,  perceived  his 
mistake ;  he  was  already  bound,  by  his  Austrian  alliance,  to 
leave  his  best  basis  of  operations  disorganized  and  helpless.  The 
lesson  he  learned  was  not  altogether  lost,  for  the  statesmen  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  even  the  Castlereaghs,  and  Metternichs, 
and  Talleyrands,  admitted  that  Poland  possessed  still  such  vitality 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  endow  her  Russian  portion  with  a 
'  constitution.'  And  though  this  constitution  was  systematically 
violated  by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh,  still  even  under  that 
shadow  of  liberty  Russian  Poland  rapidly  developed  her  resources ; 
her  agriculture  improved,  her  industry  rose,  her  literature 
flourished,  and  the  struggle  of  1830-31  itself  became  an  evidence 
of  her  vitality.  It  is  true  that  since  that  time  we  scarcely  have 
heard  anything  of  Poland  beyond  sad  tales  of  confiscation,  of 
banishment  to  Siberia,  of  a  treacherous  secret  police,  and  of  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  most  stringent  despotism.  No  English 
tourist  was  permitted  to  visit  the  country,  and  the  few  persons 
who  in  an  official  capacity,  or  on  commercial  business  resided 
in  Poland,  had,  of  course,  no  opportunity  of  forming  an 
impartial  judgment  on  the  moral  position  of  Poland.  They  saw 
the  iron  yoke  of  the  Czar  weigh  heavily  on  the  neck  of  the  inha- 
bitants, but  they  could  not  see  the  feelings  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Poles;  they  saw  oppression  and  no  resistance,  and  they  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  Poland  was  dead,  because  unarmed  and 
forsaken  by  all  Europe,  even  by  the  English  government,  it  did 
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not  rush  into  acts  of  mad  despair.  Besides,  there  are  very  few 
who  know  the  mutual  relation  of  the  races  and  the  difference  of 
nationalities  in  Poland,  and  because  they  see  that  in  Posen  the 
peasants  are  not  hostile  to  the  Russians,  and  that  in  Galicia  the 
Austrian  government  was  able  to  compass  the  murder  of  the 
dissatisfied  gentry  by  the  mob,  stimulated  by  a  prize  of  twenty 
shillings,  paid  for  the  head  of  any  Polish  landlord ;  they  think 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  the  peasants  all  over 
Poland,  are  oppressed  by  the  gentry,  and  well  affected  towards 
the  government.  A  hasty  glance  on  the  distribution  of  the 
Polish  race  and  its  history,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
turists will  soon  dispel  those  prejudices. 

Geographically  speaking,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland  is 
bounded  in  the  north  by  the  Baltic,  in  the  south  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  to  the  east  by  the  forests  and  swamps  from  which  issue 
the  Niemen,  the  Dwina,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  many  tributaries  to 
that  river  ;  to  the  west  and  to  the  south-east  there  is  no  natural 
frontier.    Poland  in  this  way  comprises  the  basin  of  the  Upper 
Warta — a  tributary  to  the  Oder — of  the  Vistula,  and  of  the 
Niemen,  and  extends  along  the  Pripetz  to  the  basin  of  the 
Dnieper  and  Dniester.    All  this  country  is  a  fertile,  wheat-pro- 
ducing, cattle -feeding  plain,  the  watershed  between  the  different 
river  basins  nowhere  rising  to  higher  elevation  than  about  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country.    It  was 
occupied  by  Sclavonian  races  with  a  sprinkling  of  Germans  on 
the  Upper  Warta, — Posen, — and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula, 
— Danzig  ;  whilst  the  coast  between  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula 
(East  Prussia)  was  held  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  in 
fief  from  the  crown  of  Poland,  Avho  gradually  extirpated  or 
Germanized  the  Russian  aborigines,  and  raised  their  country  in 
industrial  and  strategical  importance,  until  it  became  inde- 
pendent.   But  the  Sclavonians  settled  on  the  Polish  plain  were  | 
not  of  the  same  origin  and  character.    Poles  held  the  banks  of 
the  Vistula,  Lithuanians  the  basin  of  the  Niemen,  Ruthenes  or  i 
White  Russians  the  valleys  of  the  Carpathians,  the  plain  of  I 
Halitsh  and  Wolodimir,  and  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  \ 
the  Niemen,  Vistula,  JJniester,  and  Dnieper,  up  to  the  country  of  i 
the  Little  Russians  or  Cossacks.    Of  all  these  races  the  Poles  I 
were  the  most  important.    From  the  ])eginning  of  their  national  i 
existence  they  hekl  the  principles  of  constitutional  monarchy  and  i 
of  popular  representation  ;  and  if,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  I 
splendour  of  the  crown  was  tarnished,  the  fault  lay  rather  in  the  J 
indole ;nt  and  profiigatc;  character  of  the  Saxon  house  which  sat  | 
on  the  throiK^  of  Poland  than  in  the  character  of  the  nation.  I 
Their  literature  by  far  surpasses  that  of  the  otlier  Sclavonian  I 
races ;  the  name  of  Copernicus  suffices  to  show  that  positive  I 
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knowledge  was  not  a  stranger  with  them ;  their  liberality  in 
matters  of  religion  was  twice  displayed  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  by  offering  an  asylum,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  to  the 
persecuted  Jews  of  Germany,  and  in  the  sixteenth  to  Socinus 
and  his  followers.  As  to  their  gallantry,  it  is  proverbial.  The 
bulk  of  the  Poles,  as  already  stated,  occupied  only  the  basin  of 
the  Vistula,  but  the  landed  gentry  all  over  the  realm  belonged  to 
the  Pohsh  stock,  or  were  soon  Polonized,  as  for  instance  in 
Lithuania.  The  Lithuanians,  in  fact,  do  not  belong  to  the 
Sclavonian  stock.  Together  witli  the  original  Prussians  they 
formed  a  nationality  of  their  own,  but  without  any  indigenous 
civilization ;  surrounded  by  Sclavonians,  and  acted  upon  by 
Germans,  they  turned,  in  Prussia,  Germans,  and  in  Lithuania, 
Poles.  In  their  physical  constitution,  as  well  as  in  their  mental 
development,  they  are  somewhat  inferior  to  the  Poles,  who  con- 
stitute not  only  the  political  but  even  the  natural  aristocracy  in 
the  country.  Still  the  Lithuanians  are  by  far  superior  to  the 
Kuthenes  or  White  Russians,  amongst  all  the  races  of  Europe 
the  most  degraded.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  natural  that  the 
country  around  the  Vistula,  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow  and 
Warsaw,  formed  the  nucleus  and  strength  of  Poland ;  whilst 
Lithuania,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Halitsh,  Wolodimir,  and  Posen 
were  the  outlying  provinces,  dependencies  of  Poland  Proper ; 
and  as  the  Polish  aristocracy,  lording  it  over  the  Lithuanian  and 
Ruthenian  serfs,  could  not  infuse  the  feelings  of  patriotism,  or 
even  the  habits  of  industry  into  those  inert  masses,  they  were 
rent  off  from  Poland  at  the  first  serious  attack  of  her 
treacherous  enemies.  The  first  partition  of  the  country  stripped 
her  of  all  the  non-Polish  provinces ;  the  second  robbed  her  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Vistula.  Of  course,  in  all  these  spoils  of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  the  Ruthene  serf  felt  no  great  attachment 
to  the  Polish  gentry,  and  he  thought  the  enemy  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  must  be  his  friend.  The  kings  of  Prussia  availed 
themselves  of  such  a  feeling,  and  emancipating  the  serf,  bound 
him  to  their  German  administration  by  the  ties  of  interest  and 
of  gratitude.  Austrian  policy  was  less  humane,  and  contented 
itself  with  fanning  the  latent  aversion  between  the  bondsman 
and  his  lord  into  open  flame,  which  at  last  burst  out 
in  the  massacre  of  the  Galician  nobility  just  when  it 
tried  to  amalgamate  the  interests  of  the  tenant  and 
of  the  landlord  by  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  tenure. 
In  Lithuania,  the  Polish  nobleman  was  oppressed  by  Russia  in 
common  with  his  Lithuanian  serf  But  in  Poland  Proper,  in  the 
Poland  of  1815,  the  bondsman  and  the  lord  belonged  to  the 
same  race  ;  they  felt  themselves  of  the  same  blood,  and  in  1 792 
as  well  as  in  1831,  they  stood  together  in  the  field  against  the 
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Russian  tyrant,  and  though  serfdom  was  not  abolished,  the 
scythemen  of  the  Palatinate  of  Masovia  and  of  Cracow  fought 
the  battles  of  freedom  with  the  Polish  nobles  up  to  the  last.  But 
even  at  the  present  moment  the  educated  classes  and  the  landed 
gentry  in  all  the  ancient  dependencies  of  Poland  feel  themselves 
as  Poles,  and  call  themselves  Poles,  though  it  was  already  in  the 
time  of  their  grandfathers  that  all  the  bonds  were  severed  by 
which  they  had  been  attached  to  Poland.  In  Poland  Proper  all 
classes  of  society  from  the  bondsman  to  the  prince  are  fully  alive 
to  the  great  injustice  inflicted  upon  them,  and  all  are  united  in 
the  hope  of  a  reconstruction  of  their  fatherland.  All  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  country,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some 
German  monopolists,  and  of  the  citizens  of  Dantzic,  would  hail 
the  restoration  of  Poland  with  rapture,  and  even  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Poland  in  the  basin  of  the  Vistula  alone  would  not  be 
devoid  of  those  elements  of  vitality  required  in  a  country  which 
would  always  be  threatened  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Russia. 
With  the  exception  of  Prussia,  the  powers  partitioning  Poland 
have  not  done  anything  to  deserve  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  means  of  communication  have  remained  in  the  barbarous 
state  of  the  last  century ;  scarcely  any  railways  have  been  formed 
except  where  strategical  reasons  demanded  them ;  public  instruc- 
tion was  neglected,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  were  not 
developed.  A  national  government  in  Warsaw,  therefore,  could 
soon  overcome  the  apathy  of  the  Lithuanians  and  the  ill-will  of 
the  Galician  peasants  by  the  benefits  of  civilization ;  whilst  the 
Masurs  and  Cracuses  have,  even  under  the  Russian  yoke,  made 
considerable  progress  in  agricultural  husbandry  and  manu- 
facturing industry,  led  by  the  example  of  their  landed  gentry. 

A  peculiar  sympathy  has  lately  seized  the  Cabinets  of  Europe 
for  the  welfare  and  civilization  of  the  Christian  populations  of 
Turkey,  though  in  Servia  and  in  Moldo-Wallachia  they  enjoy 
the  most  unfettered  provincial,  and  in  Bulgaria  at  least 
communal  self-government.  The  Five  Powers  are  to  be  the 
guardians  of  those  populations  and  to  tutor  them  into  civili- 
zation; but  why  are  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  basin  of  the 
Vistula  and  Niemen  excluded  from  such  a  protectorate  ?  The 
annals  of  the  Christians  in  Turkey  contain  no  tragedy  so  bloody 
as  the  murder  of  the  Galician  gentry  in  1 84G,  nor  such  duplicity 
and  treason  as  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  treaty  of  1815,  the 
fundamental  law  of  Europe,  contains  no  clause  in  favour  of  their 
constitutional  institutions ;  noljody  has  ever  asserted  that  they 
could  grow  strong  enough  to  withstand  Russia;  they  do  not  claim 
the  protection  of  Europe,  and  still  tlu^y  are  to  be  blest  with  it, 
whilst  tliosc  who  claim  a  j)rotoction,  who,  by  the  fundamental 
treaty  of  Europe,  have  a  right  not  only  to  national  existence,  but 
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likewise  to  constitutional  freedom,  and  who  would  constitute  a 
firm  barrier  against  Russian  aggression,  are  forsaken  and  ignored 
by  the  powers  of  Europe  1  It  is  in  vain  to  ask  why  such  differences 
are  established,  they  are  hidden  by  the  darkness  of  secret 
diplomacy. 
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Cambridge  TIniversity  Transactions  during  the  Puritan  Controversies 
of  the  IQth  and  VI  th  Centuries.  Collected  by  James  Hey  wood,  M.P., 
I\R.S.,  F.S.A.,  and  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  M.R.S.L. 
In  Two  Volumes.    8vo.    London :  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

Cambridge  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Puritan  party  in  the  earlier 
period  of  our  ecclesiastical  dissensions,  and  an  acquaintance  with  its 
history  is  absolutely  needful  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  much  which 
took  place  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successors.  The 
documents  contained  in  the  present  volumes  commence  with  the 
University  statutes  of  1570,  which  were  intended  to  check  the  growing 
power  of  the  Puritans,  and  they  terminate  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  1662,  and  the  Diary  of  Dr.  VVorthington,  who  was  ejected  in  1660 
from  the  mastership  of  Jesus  College.  The  historical  student  there- 
fore need  not  be  informed  that  such  a  work  is  of  inestimable  value,  and 
its  appearance  at  the  present  moment  is  specially  opportune.  The 
various  measures  which  were  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  regulation  of 
the  college  life  of  Cambridge  disclose  many  facts  at  which  some  of  our 
contemporaries  will  greatly  marvel,  whilst  the  efforts  made  by  religious 
bigotry  and  intolerance  to  check  the  growth  of  puritanism  will  explain 
points  of  our  ecclesiastical  history,  which  are,  as  yet,  but  slightly 
understood.  Cambridge  was  emphatically  the  battle-field  of  contending 
religionists.    Had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  there  is  little  doubt 
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that  puritanism  would  have  triumphed.  But  when  the  Crown  united 
with  the  Mitre,  when  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  hishop,  religious  liberty  was  effectually  repressed,  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  prelatical  hierarchy  was  established  on  the  ruins 
of  spiritual  freedom.  Such  a  work  as  the  present  constitutes  an  im- 
portant episode  in  Puritan  history,  and  should  be  attentively  studied  by 
all  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  familiar  with  it.  Mr.  Heywood  is 
already  honorably  distinguished  in  what  may  be  termed  university 
literature,  and  the  publication  of  these  volumes  constitutes  an  important 
addition  to  the  services  previously  rendered.  We  tender  him  our  best 
thanks  for  what  he  has  done.  Every  descendant  of  the  Puritans  whose 
means  are  sufficient  should  possess  a  copy  of  the  work,  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  English  history,  without  sympathizing  with 
Puritan  views,  should  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  it  furnishes.  The 
interest  attaching  to  such  a  publication  is  not  sectarian.  It  is  far 
wider  and  more  lofty  than  that  which  pertains  to  a  party,  and 
the  thorough  mastery  of  its  details  will  augur  well  for  a  coming 
generation.  The  tale  of  Puritan  struggles,  the  high-mindedness, 
the  religious  integrity,  the  unconquerable  heroism,  the  yeai'ning  after 
truth  not  yet  fully  understood,  which  distinguished  the  Presby- 
terians and  the  Separatists  of  Elizabeth's  time,  cannot  be  too  largely 
dwelt  on,  or  too  frequently  repeated.  It  is  well  for  religious  truth  that 
the  facts  are  now  better  understood  than  formerly.  Let  these  facts  be 
patiently  studied,  and  the  character  of  our  forefathers,  whatever  their 
imperfections  and  ignorance,  will  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  most 
heroic  specimens  of  our  race. 


Tales  of  Flemish  Life.    By  Hendrik  Conscience,    pp.  364. 
Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  *  Constable's  Miscellany  of  Foreign  Lite- 
rature,' and  unless  we  are  much  mistaken  it  will  be  more  popular  than 
either  of  its  predecessors.  We  say  this  without  intending  to  disparage 
Slokai's  Hungarian  Sketches,'  or  'Hettner's  Athens  and  the  Pelopon- 
nese,'  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  highly.  The  present  volume 
contains  four  tales,  'The  Ilecruit,'  '  Mine  Host  Gansendonck,'  '  Blind 
Kosa,'  and  '  The  Poor  Nobleman.'  These  tales  are  described  by  the 
author  as  '  simple  as  the  soil  from  which  they  grew,  they  are  diame- 
trically opposed  to  the  reigning  fashion  ;  the}'-  are  no  medley  of  blood, 
thieves'  slang,  dishonour,  connubial  iuHdelity,  bai-efaced  debauchery, 
mocking  unbelief,  or  destructive  or  morbid  des])ondency ;  they  do  not 
make  tlie  reader  anxious  about  his  own  virtue,  or  the  future  of  humanity. 
No,  no  ;  the  demon  of  Despair  and  Hate  finds  hero  no  place.  Nature 
in  her  unspotted  freshness  has  woven  these  tales  out  of  humble  mate- 
rial, licre  and  then*  lighted  uj)  by  the  jnire  ])earl  of  a  human  heart.' 
Though  not  written  in  the  I'orni  of  poetry,  they  breathe  its  genuine 
spirit — the  fine  instincts,  tender  susceptibilities,  and  yearning  huniani- 
ticH  of  the  true  disciple  ol"  Parnassus.  Tiie  volume  has  strong  distinc- 
tive i)oints  of  interest  which  lay  hold  of  the  sympathiiis  of  the  reader, 
and  sustain  him  in  a  state  of  deep  and  permanent  interest.  It  is 
the  best  book  of  the  kind  with  which  wo  have  met  for  a  long  time, 
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and  by  its  quiet,  simple,  and  graphic  sketches,  admits  us  into  the 
very  heart  of  Flemish  humble  life.  Pure  and  chaste  in  sentiment, 
unaffected  in  style,  and  exquisitely  tender  in  its  delineations  of  human 
character  and  passion,  the  volume  is  sm-e  to  prove  an  acceptable  com- 
panion. It  cannot  be  lost  amidst  the  cloud  of  fictitious  publica- 
tions. It  has  strong  points  of  individuality,  and  opens  up  a  world  of 
feeling  and  an  order  of  domestic  habits  strikingly  distinct  from  what 
prevails  around  us.  Each  of  the  tales  has  a  sombre  hue.  There  is 
nothing  joyous  in  them,  and  it  is  a  striking  fact,  the  philosophy  of 
whicli  may  well  engage  attention,  that  the  fictions  of  our  continental 
neighbours  generally  bear  the  impress  of  sorrow.  The  first  tale, 
entitled  'The  Recruit,'  is  our  favorite.  It  is  a  lovely  narrative, 
simply  and  tenderly  told,  of  the  faithful  love  of  a  Flemish  girl.  We 
pity  the  reader  who  can  peruse  it  without  emotion.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  free  to  confess  that  it  has  touched  us  deeply,  and  we  are  glad 
that  the  author  has  introduced  some  bright  tints  at  the  close  of  his 
sketch.  We  will  not  forestall  the  pleasure  of  the  reader  by  saying 
more.  We  give  the  volume  a  hearty  welcome,  and  assure  our  readers 
that  they  will  be  much  pleased  with  its  perusal. 


The  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  or,  The  History  of  the  Church  in  the 
Apostolic  Age.     By  M.  Baumgarten,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and 
Theolog}^,  and  Professor  in  the  University  of  Rostock.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  the  Rev,  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    Vols.  I.  and  II. 
The  Same.    Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  Theod.  Meyer. 

8vo.  Vol.  III.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 
Tis  our  notice  of  the  German  edition  of  this  work  we  unreservedly 
expressed  a  very  high  opinion  of  its  value,  declaring  that  of  all  the 
literary  productions  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  Tiibingen  school, 
not  one  of  them  approached  *  either  in  present  interest  or  permanent 
value  this  admirable  book.'*  Its  merits  were  termed  '  pre-eminent,' 
and  the  appearance  of  this  translation  was  anticipated  with  unfeigned 
pleasure.  To  these  opinions  we  still  adhere,  and  now  that  the  transla- 
tion is  before  us,  we  strongly  commend  it  to  that  numerous  class  of 
readers  who  greatly  need  the  aid  it  supplies,  without  being  qualified  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  assistance  in  a  German  form.  The  first  and  second 
volumes  are  translated  by  Mr,  Morrison,  who  is  already  favorably  known 
to  the  public  as  the  translator  of  '  Ritter's  History  of  Philosophy'  and 
other  works,  Mr,  Morrison  being  prevented  by  affliction  from  com- 
pleting the  work,  the  third  volume  has  been  intriTsted  to  Mr,  Meyer, 
Hebrew  Tutor  in  the  New  College  of  Edinburgh,  Contrary  to  the  usual 
course,  the  three  volumes  are  issued  together,  which  has  arisen,  not  from 
the  design  of  the  publishers,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  pre- 
vented from  supplying  their  subscribers  with  another  volume  of  Heng- 
.stenberg's  '  Christology,'  by  the  personal  and  family  affliction  of  that 
learned  author.  So  far  as  the  work  before  us  is  concerned,  we  do  not 
regret  what  has  occurred,  as  we  cordially  join  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  many  competent  judges,  that  a  better  book,  or  one  more  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  the  theologian,  does  not  exist  in  our  language. 

*  Eclectic  Review,  February,  1854. 
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I]ssays  selected  from  Contributions  to  the  Edinhurgh  Beview  ly  JB.enry 
JRogers.  In  Three  Yolumes,  fcap.  8vo.  21s.  London;  Longman  &  Co. 

OtJB,  estimate  of  Mr,  Rogers  is  well  known.  It  was  expressed  at  lai'ge 
in  our  jom-nal  for  August  last,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  now  repeat 
it.  Our  present  province,  if  not  so  agreeable,  is  more  simple  and  easy, 
and  we  hasten  to  discharge  it  without  preface  or  circumlocution.  We 
are  glad  to  meet  with  this  new  edition  of  his  Essays,  and  are  specially 
pleased  that  its  size  and  price  adapt  it  for  wider  circulation  than  its  more 
stately  predecessor.  This  edition  is  not  a  mere  reprint.  Though  the 
essays  inserted  in  the  former  edition  are  here  reprinted  with  a  few 
verbal  corrections  only,  several  new  ones  have  been  added,  the  titles  of 
which  will  sufficiently  indicate  their  character.  Those  titles  are 
*  G-enius  and  Writings  of  Descartes,'  '  John  Locke  ;  his  Character  and 
Philosophy,'  '  Sydney  Smith's  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy,'  '  His- 
tory of  the  English  Language,'  and  '  Ultramontane  Doubts.'  The 
essays  on  Descartes  and  Locke,  which  are  the  longest,  are  in  fulfilment, 
as  the  author  informs  us,  of  a  pledge  given  in  the  preface  to  his  former 
edition,  whilst  the  essay  on  the  '  History  of  the  English  Language'  is 
a  sequel  to  that  on  its  '  Structure.'  The  new  essays  are  classified  with 
others  on  kindred  subjects  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  they  are 
reprinted  in  a  separate  octavo  volume,  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  possess  the  former  edition.  We  need  add  nothing  to  what  we 
said  in  August  last.  A  richer  field  than  the  productions  of  Mr. 
Rogers,  or  one  that  will  better  repay  the  labor  of  diligent  cultivation, 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  Extensive  reading,  accurate  scholarship, 
sound  philosophy,  and  inflexibility  of  purpose,  are  combined  with  a 
temper  that  rarely  fails,  and  where  expedient,  with  a  humor  which 
relieves  the  tedium  of  philosophical  discussion  and  brightens  the 
gravest  themes. 


Memoir  of  tlie  Court  of  England  during  the  Beign  of  the  Stuarts ; 
including  the  Protectorate.  By  John  Heneage  Jesse.  New  edition, 
revised.  In  Three  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Crown  post  8vo.  Gs.  pp.  478. 
London :  Richard  Eentley. 
This  is  the  first  of  '  Bentley's  Monthly  Volumes  of  Standard  and 
Popular  Modern  Literature.'  The  series  is  to  consist  of  copyright 
productions  which  are  to  appear  in  monthly  volumes  in  a  portable  and 
handsome  style,  and  at  a  price  suited  to  the  means  of  the  great  class  of 
readers.  Amongst  the  works  which  are  to  ai)pear  early  are  '  Wright's 
England  under  tiie  Jlouse  of  Hanover,'  '  Horace  Walpole's  Letters,' 
*  Thiers'  Erencli  Revolution,'  and  the  'Diaries  of  the  Earl  of  Malmes- 
bury.'  Such  a  series  is  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  day,  and 
we  shall  l)e  glad  to  find  the  example  Ibllowed  by  other  publishers. 
It  is  of  great  importance,  in  order  to  the  success  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, that  the  works  selected  should  be  oi'  j)ermanent  value,  and  be 
free  from  the  distortions  and  prejudices  which  are  now  happily 
becoming  obsolete.  On  this  ground  we  cannot  say  much  in  i)raise  of 
Mr.  Jesse's  work.  It  consisted  originally  of  four  volumes,  the  first 
two  of  which  were  not  open  to  any  serious  exception,  though  the 
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author's  leaning  to  the  side  of  Charles  I.  was  sufficiently  obvious.  The 
latter  portion  of  the  work,  however,  was  characterized  by  some  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  tory  school.  Indeed  Mr.  Jesse  showed  himself 
to  be  a  zealous  advocate  of  '  Jedburgh  justice,'  which  hangs  first  and 
tries  afterwards.  A  better  work,  therefore,  than  Mr.  Jesse's  might 
have  been  chosen,  and  we  think  Mr.  Bentley  would  have  consulted  his 
own  interests  had  he  done  so.  Still  the  work  has  points  of  interest 
which  will  tell  on  a  large  class  of  readers.  It  is  a  repository  of 
anecdote,  with  many  of  which  we  are  already  acquainted,  but  which 
stands  in  such  intimate  connexion  with  our  constitutional  history  as  to 
render  us  quite  willing  to  listen  to  it  again.  The  mischief  is  that 
erroneous  views  on  quesl^ons  of  the  gravest  importance  should  be 
insinuated  through  a  medium  which  throws  the  reader  off  his  guard. 
Against  the  political  poison  thus  infused  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  our  youths  should  be  effectually  guarded. 


JEveninr/s  loitJi  the  Prophets :  a  Series  of  Memoirs  and  JMeditations. 
By  Rev.  A.  Morton  Brown,  LL.D.  pp.  460.  London  :  John  Snow. 
1854. 

The  titleof  thisworkjlike  most  ^a/ji^zy  titles, gives  but  an  imperfect  notion 
of  its  contents.    Dr.  Brown  says,  '  The  intention  of  the  author  in  this 
volume  is  only  in  part  indicated  by  the  title-page.  It  has  not  been  simply 
to  write  a  biography  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  though  that  has 
been  aimed  at ;  but  also  to  recal  and  enforce  the  most  valuable  lessons  of 
their  lives,  as  well  as  present  an  outline  of  their  most  remarkable  pro- 
phecies.   The  object  has  not  been  to  prophesy  on  the  prophets — a  too 
common  custom  of  the  times ;  but  to  record  and  to  ascertain  their 
import,  as  far  as  one  portion  of  Scripture  throws  light  upon  another, 
or  history  has  shown  their  meaning  by  their  fulfilment.'    In  this 
manner,  and  with  this  object,  are  treated  Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Elijah, 
Elisha,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Jonah,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi.    But  the  author's  aim  is  more  ambitious  still :  it  is  '  to 
realize  the  state  of  the  world  during  this  period  of  the  prophetical 
era,  especially  in  connexion  with  God's  ancient  people — to  sketch  the 
history  of  some  of  the  kings  and  leading  men  of  those  times — to  glance 
at  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  cities  and  countries,  and  to  direct, 
attention  to  the  elements  both  of  their  strength  and  weakness,  their 
rise  and  fall.    And,  as  the  predictions  of  the  advent  of  Messiah  run, 
like  a  stream  of  molten  gold,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
the  Old  Testament,  so  the  gospel  of  the  prophets  has  been  stated,  and 
their  references  to  Christ  and  his  kingdom  have  been  pointed  out.'  It 
will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  author  has  undertaken  a  great  work,  and 
one  requiring  great  qualifications.    Learning,  philosophic  habits  of 
thought,  deep  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  ability  to  realize  and 
depict  states  of  society  and  modes  of  life  long  since  passed  away,  and 
skill  to  interpret  and  apply  characters  and  events  for  the  instruction 
and  guidance  of  men  cast  amidst  very  different  scenes,  and  trained 
under  very  different  influences,  are  needed  to  its  full  performance.  We 
cannot  say  that  our  author  possesses  these  qualifications  in  the  highest 
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degree.  Yew  men  do.  But  his  fitness  for  his  task  is,  at  least, 
respectable,  and  he  has  produced  a  volume  of  solid  excellence.  If  we 
receive  no  important  additions  to  our  knowledge ;  if  we  are  not 
surprised  by  originality  nor  dazzled  by  brilliance ;  if  we  are  not  com- 
pelled to  admire  profound  reflectiveness,  or  life-like  portraiture;  if  we 
meet  not  with  the  pith  and  shrewdness  of  Bishop  Hall  or  the  resurrec- 
tion power  of  Mr.  Maurice,  still  there  is  a  large  sphere  for  praise.  Good 
common  sense,  competent  knowledge,  painstaking  diligence,  a  serious 
practical  spirit,  and  a  sound  English  style,  have  secured  a  clear  and 
interesting  narration  of  facts,  a  correct  description  of  the  more  promi- 
nent feaiiires  of  scene  and  character,  and  a  goodly  amount  of  profitable 
instruction.  The  work  will  be  read  with  pHasure  and  advantage  by  a 
mmierous  class,  to  whom,  with  best  wishes  for  its  success,  we  com- 
mend it. 


The  Concessions  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  Claims  of  the  Truth. 
From  the  French  of  Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin,  Author  of  '  The 
Schools  of  Doubt  and  the  School  of  Faith.'  pp.  160.  Edinburgh  : 
Constable  &  Co.  1854. 

The  first  of  these  Essays  has  not  appeared  before ;  the  second  is  a 
translation  from  the  '  Archives  du  Christianisme.'  The  author  is  known 
by  many  in  this  country  through  his  work,  '  The  Schools  of  Doubt 
and  the  School  of  Faith.'  He  wields  a  vigorous  pen.  His  convic- 
tions are  distinct  and  strong  ;  he  pays  a  profound  allegiance  to  truth  ; 
and  he  has  a  very  forcible  manner  of  expression.  It  would  not  be  easy 
to  select  a  theme  more  needing  the  treatment  of  a  clear  mind  and 
honest  conscience  than  that  of  our  author,  who  is  but  too  correct  when 
he  says  that  'we  live  in  a  period  of  utilitarianism  and  accommodation. 
Never,  perhaps,  have  interests  been  preferred  to  principles  more  impu- 
dently and  invariably ;  never  has  faith  in  the  absoluteness  of  truth 
been  so  much  weakened.'  The  first  essay  is  designed  to  defend  Paul 
from  the  charge  or  commendation  (as  different  schools  might  account 
it)  of  teaching  and  applying  the  maxim  that  '  the  end  justifies  the 
fneans.'  It  maintains  that  the  apostle  made  no  concession  to  error 
or  sin— that  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Law  were  not  implicitly 
abolished  '  in  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel,  but  that  there  was  a 
period  of  transition  allowed,  during  which  Jewish  Christians  might 
innocently  observe  ancient  customs,  and  that  this  ])eriod  extended  to 
the  publication  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  second  essay  is 
a  noble  assertion  of  the  absolute  claims  of  truth,  in  opposition  to  its 
accommodation  in  teaching,  to  the  preference  of  practical  teaching  to 
abstruse  doctrine,  to  the  toleration  of  harmless  errors,  and  to  eccle- 
siastical association  witli  its  enemies.  The  whole  work  is  eminently 
wholesome  and  seasonal)le. 


Sermons  preached  at  St.  Thomas's  Square  Chapel,  ILacknei/.  Jiy 
Henry  Forster  Burder,  D.D.    8vo.    London  :  Ward  &  Co.  1854. 
This  is  a  selection  from  luon^  tlian  live  tlionsand  sermons,  ])reached  by 
Dr.  iiurdcr  in  his  own  pidpit,  at  Hackney.    They  are  thirty  in  number, 
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and  on  miscellaneous  topics,  including  four  on  '  The  Law  of  the 
Sabbath,'  reprinted  from  a  small  volume  published  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  Dr.  Burder  sends  forth  this  volume  in  compliance  with 
the  very  natural  desire  of  the  congregation  over  which  he  presided  so 
long.  To  them  and  to  their  children  it  will  be  a  suitable  memorial  of 
an  unusually  long  and  honored  service  in  the  church,  and  a  perpetual 
instructor  in  the  grand  truths  which  made  that  long  service  sacred. 
Dr.  Burder  may  be  congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  such  a  volume, 
however,  independently  of  its  pastoral  associations.  Every  one  of 
them  might  be  taken  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  calm,  clear,  and 
elevating  address  to  a  Christian  assembly,  correct  in  sentiment,  chaste 
in  style,  and  breathing  a  mildly  affectionate  spirit.  That  on  'The 
Sovereignty  of  Grod,'  in  the  '  Election  of  Grrace,'  is  an  excellent  discus- 
sion of  a  doctrine  seldom  treated  with  so  much  scriptural  learning  and 
theological  skill,  combined  with  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  God,  as 
displayed  in  his  holiness  and  in  his  love.  The  sermon  on  '  Sanctifica- 
tion'  is  a  remarkably  happy  instance  of  direct  practical  address.  The 
name  of  the  venerable  preacher  is  a  guarantee  for  the  sound  and  sober 
contents  of  this  volume,  and  our  readers  may  be  assured  that  they  are 
worthy  of  that  name. 


Why  Weepest  Thou  ?  or,  the  Cry  from  Bamah  hushed  hy  the  Voice 
from  Heaven.  In  Letters,  Memorial,  Consolatory,  and  Radical.  A 
Manual  for  Bereaved  Parents.  By  the  Rev.  John  Macfarlane, 
LL.D.    Second  Thousand.    London :  Nisbet  &  Co.  1854. 

Dr.  Mactaelane  has  here  turned  to  good  account  the  experience  of 
his  own  sorrows  and  consolations.  His  subject  is  one  which  never 
fails  to  be  seasonable  in  the  vale  of  tears  tlirough  which  we  are  all 
travelling  to  the  grave.  His  established  reputation  as  a  writer  will  be 
confirmed,  and  his  usefulness  greatly  extended,  by  this  pleasing  little 
volume.  '  The  Dirge  of  Childhood'  is  a  sweet  and  touching  lyric, 
worthy  of  being  set  to  music  by  a  composer  such  as  Miss  Lindsay,  who 
has  distinguished  herself  so  much  by  her  spirit-stirring  '  Excelsior.* 
The  '  Letters  Consolatory,'  or  '  Childhood  Salvation,'  are  wisely  adapted  * 
to  soothe  the  grief  of  mourning  parents.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
tribute  of  the  heart  will  find  many  a  grateful  response. 


Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Walter  Baleigh.  By  the  late  Macvey  Napier,  Esq. 

Post  8vo.  pp.  273.  Cambridge :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
We  should  have  been  glad  if  this  volume  had  fallen  in  our  way  in 
time  to  be  duly  noticed  in  oar  recent  article  on  Lord  Bacon.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case ;  and  we  must  now  content  ourselves 
with  calling  attention  to  it,  and  in  strongly  recommending  its  careful 
perusal.  The  Essay  on  Lord  Bacon,  extending  to  seventy-one  pages, 
was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1818,  and  is  now 
reprinted  from  its  *  Transactions.'  It  is  not  so  much  an  exposition  of 
the  J^aconian  philosophy  as  an  attempt  to  trace  out  its  influence  on 
the  investigations  and  works  of  subsequent  authors.    A  wide  view  is 
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taken  of  its  range,  which  is  shown  to  be  identical  with  the  Hmits  of 
accurate  science. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  much  more  extensive,  and  originally 
appeared  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  of  which  Mr.  Napier  became 
editor  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  in  1829.  The  Biography  of 
Raleigh  had  previously  existed  in  a  very  incomplete  state ;  and  though 
the  limits  of  this  Essay  preclude  a  thorough  investigation  of  many  of 
the  topics  which  it  raises,  yet  the  diligent  research,  independent  inquiry, 
and  sound  judgment  of  the  writer  have  done  much  to  elucidate  some 
points  of  considerable  interest.  The  career  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is 
at  once  instructive  and  interesting.  There  are  few  pieces  of  biograph}'- 
in  our  language  to  compare  with  it  in  these  respects.  He  anticipated 
the  views  of  some  of  our  most  enlightened  modern  colonial  reformers, 
and  broached  principles  on  commercial  matters  which  have  but  recently 
been  reduced  to  practice.  On  some  other  points  he  partook  of  the  worst 
features  of  his  times,  and  his  character  was  open  to  many  and  very 
serious  exceptions.  The  elucidation  of  such  a  career,  supplied  in  the 
volume  before  us,  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  historical  literature, 
and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  our  readers.  The  two  Essays,  though 
very  different  in  subject,  are  alike  attractive,  and  will  amply  repay  the 
labor  of  attentive  perusal. 


1.  The  Sacraments.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Symbolic 
Institutions  of  the  Christian  Religion,  usually  called  the  Sacraments. 
By  Robert  Halley,  D.D.    Part  I. 

2.  The  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  ;  or^  the  Native  State  and  Character 
of  Man  Unfolded.    By  the  Rev.  George  Payne,  LL.D. 

3.  The  Ecclesiastical  'Polity  of  the  Neio  Testament  Unfolded^  and  its 
J   2)oints  of  Coincidence  or  Antagonism  ivith  prevailing  Systems  indi- 
cated.   By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

4.  The  Work  of  the  Spirit.  By  William  Hendry  Stowell,  D.D. 
12mo.    London :  Jackson  and  Walford. 

These  volumes  constitute  the  third  issue  of  a  new  and  uniform  edition 
of  the  *  Congregational  Lecture,'  and  will  be  welcomed  by  many  who 
were  deterred  from  purchasing  the  original  edition,  by  its  comparatively 
high  price.  The  four  volumes,  like  their  predecessors,  are  published  at 
twelve  shillings,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment lias  been  decided.  We  hope  that  this  fact  will  encourage  the 
pu})lishers,  together  with  other  bibliopolists,  to  issue  cheap  editions  of 
standard  works,  so  that  tbe  great  body  of  our  countrymen  may  be  able 
to  ])oss('ss  themselves  of  our  best  works  on  terms  that  are  compatible 
with  their  means.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  treatises  constituting 
the  '  Corjgregational  ]jecture'  are  of  universal  interest.  The  topics 
which  they  treat  of  ])ertain  to  all  classes  of  religionists.  A  copy  of 
the  work,  to  say  the  least,  should  now  be  found  in  the  family  library 
of  every  congregalionalist,  and  other  hodies  of  Christians  will  lind  their 
a(lvantag(!  in  closely  studying  the  pages  of  these  admirable  treatises. 
The  multiplication  of  sucli  e<Htion»  is  one  of  the  best  services  which 
can  be  rendered  to  our  couutryuicn. 
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Mornings  with  Jesus.  A  Series  of  Devotional  Headings  for  the  Closet 
and  the  Family.  Bv  the  late  Rev.  Wilham  Jay.  Fcap.  8vo 
pp.  502.    London :  Shaw. 

We  regard  with  suspicion  the  class  to  which  this  volume  belono-s  It 
IS  so  customary  to  collect  the  scraps  of  distinguished  men  in  the  hope 
of  makmg  somethmg  by  them,  that  respect  both  for  the  dead  and  for 
tne  hvmg  compels  us  to  receive  such  volumes  with  mistrust.  This 
feeling  is  strengthened  when  the  publication  is  anonymous.  In  such 
cases  we  suspect  that  the  commercial  element  exists  in  larger  measure 
than  the  religious,  and  would  put  our  readers  on  their  guard  against 
being  duped  out  of  their  time  and  money.  Such  were  the  feelings 
with  which  we  sat  down  to  the  examination  of  this  volume,  and  they 
were  deepened  by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the  editor  is  not  given 
either  on  the  title-page  or  at  the  close  of  the  preface.  It  is,  however, 
simple  truth  to  state,  that  our  impression  has  been  greatly  modified 
by  the  examination  we  have  instituted.  The  short  papers  of  which 
the  volume  consists  are  said  to  be  'faithful  transcripts'  of  the  pulpit 
mmistrations  of  Mr.  Jay,  and  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that,  in  many 
cases  they  bear  strong  internal  indications  of  this.  Shorthand  notes 
ot  Mr.  Jays  t^ermons  were  taken  down  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  his  ministry,  out  of  which  this  'series  of  devotional  readings' 
has  been  compiled.  The  volume  will  prove  an  acceptable  present  to 
many ;  but  we  strongly  demur  to  the  right  of  any  one  thus  to  drag  an 
eminent  man  before  the  public,  more  especially  if  the  profits  of  the 
work  are  to  be  devoted  to  a  personal  object 


College-Education  and  Self-mucation.  A  Lecture  delivered  in  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  October  17th,  1854,  by  David  Masson,  A.M 
8vo.  pp.  22.  London :  Walton  &  Maberly. 
An  admirable  Lecture,  full  of  sound  philosophy,  based  on  the  most 
certain  of  all  grounds  —  common  sense.  We  have  seldom  read  a 
prelection  with  so  much  pleasure,  and  strongly  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  as  pervaded  by  shrewd  observation,  sound  judgment,  and  a 
large  philosophy.  The  style  of  the  Lecture  is  clear,  masculine,  and 
scholarliice  On  one  point  we  must  enter  an  exception  :  Mr.  Masson 
IS  evidently  an  advocate  of  governmental  education.  We  deem  it 
unsound  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  operation.  Popular  education 
has  no  more  zealous  advocate  than  ourselves ;  but  in  proportion  as 
we  prize  it,  is  our  anxiety  to  keep  it  free  from  the  taint  of  state  patron- 
age and  control. 

Gleanings  from  riccadilly  to  Pera.    By  John  Oldmixon,  Esq.,  Com- 

mander,R.N.  Post  8vo.  pp.409.  London :  Longman  &  Co. 
We  cannot  speak  as  highly  of  this  work  as  of  Lord  Carlisle's  volume, 
whic-h  we  noticed  in  December.  Commander  Oldmixon  passed  over 
much  of  the  ground  travelled  by  that  nobleman,  but  the  contrast 
thp?  f^J.  ^^^'P'^'i  0^  the  two  works  is  most  striking.  It  is,  indeed,  as 
the  author  observes,  'a  variety,  from  its  strong  contrast  to  the  inva 
N.  S. — VOL.  IX,  R 
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riable  couleur  de  rose  sunny  pictures  we  have 
the  East.'    The  language  of  eomplamt  ^^^^^  fvXme 

author.  He  grumhles  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  his  vo hune 
Few  thinc^s  are  to  his  taste;  and  the  reception,  ois  rather,  ^v ant  ot 
rec  ptio"  which  he  encountered  from  British  authorities,  was  a  sou  ce 
of  perpetual  annoyance.  The  judgments  passed  on  f  ^''t  ^^^-^^^J^ 
hasty  Ld  iU-tempired,  and  the  multiplication  of  ^."<=\,t™*  r  ty  ^ 
be  amongst  the  worst  things  which  could  happen  the  ^y^uUut)^^ 
our  countrymen  through  Europe  and  in  the  East.  It  would  he  ea^y 
to  aiibrd  several  striking  examples,  but^ we  content  ouischc«^^rt^ 
expressing  a  hope  that  when  Commander  01dm ixon  agam  ^^ts  foith  on 
his  travefs  he  will  be  in  a  happier  and  more  joy  ous  "^""^ 
with  which  he  started  on  the  journey  detailed  m  the  present  xolume. 

Sural  and  Historical  Gleanings  from  Eastern  Europe    By  Miss 
A.  M.  Birkbeck.    For  the  Author.    London :  Barton  &  Co. 
I^-  this  very  original  and  charming  work  there  is  not  one  chapter  but 
will  furnis/the'reader  with  good  pasture  for  both  enter  a.nment^^^^ 
instruction.    Rich  in  matter  as  the  work  is,  one  place  after  another  is 
pmla^ed  with  strildiig  reality,       peopled  with  persons  and  char^^^^^^ 
vith  whom  we  are  even  less  familiar  than  the  lociihties  th  inhabit 
Take  for  example  the  vivid  picture  of  Life  on  the  I'^^^t^rLl  w 
vast  plains  so  common  in  Eastern  Europe  ;  or  the  graphic  de»  upt.ons 
of  the  semi-barbarous  border  races,  the  Croats  and  Serbians,  th  war- 
like and  inteUigent  Szeklers,  or  the  mysterious  Cigany  .o^'  «J  P^'^  '  ^ 
brought  before  our  mind's  eye  in  a  like  clear  and  ^P>^-'t«  — 
and  illustrated  with  numerous  anecdotes  and  legends.    I"  f^eUt  g 
to  Hungary,  there  is  a  touching  pathos  which  proves  hovv  faitWi^^^^^^ 
Miss  Birkbeck  has  preserved  the  characteristic  spirit  of  «  «  «>'8" 
communications  which,  as  she  informs  us,  were  S^eaned  partly  fomte 
exiles  whom  the  shock  of  the  polit,«,l  earthqvmke      1^48  eas  upon 
our  shores.     Indeed,  throughout  the  work  Miss  Birkbeck  deserves 
great  praise  for  the  masteriy  and  elegant  way  in  which  she  has  rcpro 
duced  these  most  interesting  and  novel  scries  ol  sketches,  ^^h     ,  a 
delineations  of  rural  life  in  Hungary,  may,  periiaps,  be  ''eg""'^" 
the  best  of  the  kind  yet  brought  before  t  ic  English  public     The  1. 
torical  portion  of  the  work,  which  comprises  the  Golden  Age  ti  c  I  o 
Age,  and  the  New  Era  of  Hungary,  is  e.p.ally  worthy  of  mei  t  o  . 
possesses  steriing  value,  from  its  evident  authent,«ty. 
forcible  arc  the  attractions  of  this  volume  that  it  has  alread.N  gon 
through  a  second  edition. 

A  Month  in  the  Camp  before  Sebastopol.    By  a_Non-Combatant. 
London :  Longman  &  Oo.  1855. 
This  is  a  vcrv  light  book  on  a  wry  heavy  subject.    We  can  onl 
s«p,,ose  that  the  author's  motive  in  quitting  his  quarters  m  th 
Temple  to  visit  the  scene  of  carnage  m  the  Crimea  was  that 
Sher  dan  in  descending  a  coal  mine;  that  oi  being  able  to  say  th! 
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or  two         V  f  the  seat  of  war  occupied  but  a  week 

or  two,  and  his  position  was  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  as  the  ca«e 
may  be  such  as  not  to  allow  of  his  witnessing  the  details  of  the  only 
grand  battle  which  was  fought  dui-ing  his  "stay.  His  s  atements^ 
BowcTer,  bear  upon  them  all  the  marks  of  intelligent  veiacrty  "nd 

Sh  tm^*  T  ^"^"^  Y^.  ''''  ^"'^^""^^  -"^*h«  meritsif  he 
±5uti,h  army  In  speaking  of  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  for  exam,,le 
he  reports  '  that  so  many  of  the  rooms  are  occupied  by  wounded 
He  Totes  tbl  "'r"  countrymen  are  lying-in  the^^assaj  ' 

±le  notes  the  daily  rations  as  one  pound  and  a  half  of  biscuit  one 

seeW  tW  -f  ^.h^^'',f«*  t^"^*^"  P"'"^  to  ascertain  the  exact  quantity, 
havf notb  n*  ZfrV^'"  '^"t  they 

stat'men^  h°  ,  °,  'TV'  ^.""'^  ^t  "''t^-'    We  note  this  latte^r 

lette;rfr;^^tr'      \  h-^^"  Po^itiTcly  asserted  in  numerous 

lettei»  f  om  the  camp,  it  was  distmctly  denied  by  a  Cabinet  Minister 
m  his  place  in  Parliament.  The  wretched  paucity  of  surgeo^^ 
suitable  assistants  he  shows  with  an  evident  truthMne  s  I^  defies 
contradiction,  and,  indeed,  makes  it  manifest  that  much  of  the  moi' 
ta  ity  m  our  army  is  owing  to  this  lamentable  deficiency.  He  gives 
instances  of  officers  who  have  been  recovered  from  cholera  by  hom-s  of 
fnetion,  and  very  naturally  adds,  '  But  who  is  to  apply  such  protracted 
remedies  to  the  common  soldier  ?  It  can  only  be'  done  by  re  a  d,  !•  a 
far  greater  number  of  hospital  assistants.'  His  comparison  of  the 
mu  r^tiolrm  "^  "}  tt"  ™d  English  armies'furnish:'  on 

parationrand      7  ^'"''^  superiority  of  our  allies  in  all  pre- 

&ethv  b,?''  "ITr!-"-  the  whole  result  of 

Xsion  of  tV,  V-I!  r*'^*™*''^'  book  confirms  the  universal  con- 
elusion  of  the  British  press,-that  the  disasters  we  have  suffered  in 
this  war  are  owing  to  no  considerations  or  results  of  economy  but 
solely  to  the  incapacity  of  our  Ministers  and  to  the  radical  viei^Snes! 
of  our  .system  of  military  appointments.  viciousne.s 

The  Old  Chelsea  Bwi-Rome.    A  Tale  of  the  Last  Century.    By  the 
HS^Vile^l^ci^--''-'  Londo^n:  AftJ'u^ 

Anotiiee  volume  from  the  prolific  pen  of  the  au  thorof  '  Y"  Maiden 

"ttiorlhetl  ^''l  ""T"'  ^""^  *°  with\^"tl 
C  of  Pn^li^h  ^  her  place  amongst  the  favorites  of  a  large 
■00  freifnt^i  1  '<""^''''^J^\^^onsh  her  appearances  are  somewhat 
he  Sdlv^  r  f  "^^f^"  oecasionally  apparent,  her  hold  on 
■Uhed  ^"^  T'^  oonfidence  of  her  readers 'continues  undimi- 

ertairlv  fof  Pf^«"t  volume  will  not  impair  her  reputation.    It  is 
ertamly  not  inferior  to  its  predecessors,  and  there  are  passages  in  it 
o  inTthe  Ohfr\T'  "T^    The  interest  of  the  volmTcent 
•radenee  vv ?th  ^helsea  Bun-House,  where  Mrs.  Patty  and  her  sister 

™rt"l  to  after  v""  ^"^r*':'^'"'  ^""P  house.    The  place  is 

.sorted  to,  after  the  fashion  of  the  times,  by  persons  of  qual  ty  and 
'.e  opportunity  is  taken  to  sketch  their  conversation  and  XScr  in 
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a  style  which  illustrates  the  maimers  of  the  day,  and  throws  light  on 
l^isliM^uAes  of  our  forefathers.   Thei^  ^r""  revoMon  it 
tact  evinced  in  the  sketch  of  character  and  m  the  1"'?*  f 
such  io  may  be  termed,  of  the  plot,    ^rs.  Patty  and  Mrs.  Gatlj^are 
not  auite  to  our  mind,  though  verv  estimable  and  good     Ihey  want 
pirof  string  inter;st  and  ^-f^^S^^f^^^^ 
the  objects  of  more  intense  regard.   There  is  ''t'^^.r,';'^^"^^*'^^^ 
of  Mr  Honevwood;  indeed,  we  question  if  the  author  has  e^er  sue 
eded  better- than  in  this  portrait.    Cousin  Tom  is  a  -,  we  confes 
a  favorite  with  us;  young,  volatile,  and  ^oc^^mJ^J  ^  g™ 
specimen  of  the  sailor  class,  who  with  much  ^pf"/™;^; 
superficial  and  versatile  really  possesses  a  fund  ot  deep  and  P--imanent 
feX,  ^     We  need  scarcely  add,  that  in  tenderness  and  puri.y  the 
0  d  Chelsea  Bun-House  is  1  model.    It  would  be  well  tor  our  people  if 
their  literature  had  always  been  pervaded  by  so  chaste  a  spnit  as 
prevails  throughout  this  volume. 

The  War:  Who's  to  Name?  or  the  Eastern  Question  I>'vest^fff^ 
from  the  Official  Documents.    By  James  M'Queen,  Esq.,  F.K.Cr.b. 
8vo     pp.  408.    London :  James  Madden. 
We  know  nothino-  of  Mr.  M'Queen,  and  have,  therefore  no  standing 
JuLr  I  wi  h  himr  The  present  is  his  first  introduction  t.  us,  and  we 
enter  on  the  examination  of  his  volume  without  prejudice  or  ill  mII- 
A  ino?e  unsatisfactory  one  we  have  never  read.    He  professes  to  have 
txlined-and  in  one  sense  he  has  done  so-the  volu— ^^^^^^ 
relating  to  the  '  Eastern  Question,'  published  by  the  ^n*  »h  t,o^  e  n 
ment  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived  is,  he  tells  us,  that 
Ms  country  was  completely  wrong  in  the  proceedmp  which  have  kd 
to  the  terrible  contest  into  which  she  has  unguardedly  rushed.  He 
a  sures  us  tha?  the  tales  circulated  respecting  t^e  menaces  a.id  M 
of  Prince  Menschikoff  at  Constantinople, '  were  all  Turkish,  i  .  cnch, 
: Id  inghsh  fabrications,'  and  that  'France  and  Eng  and  are  sol  y 
and  entirely  to  blame  for  the  melancholy  results  that  ha%  c  t.i^eu 
Xce  '    These  extracts  from  his  prefocc  will  sufticiently  disclose  Mr 
M'Queen^views,  and  the  examination  of  his  volume  has  only  sen  ed 
to  conXce  us  that  the  caution  and  impartiality  ol  h^  research  be^ 
no  l.roportion  to  the  strength  and  acrimony  of  his  statements. 
a'  i^orrone-sidcd  and  pre.iudiced  exposition  of  a  e-e  we  nev» 
witnessed     What  makes  in  his  I'avor  is  magnified,  and  what  tells 
TJah  st  it  is  overlooked.    There  is  a  singular  neglect  tl^roughout 
?he  V  .  ume  of  the  simplest  rules  of  evidence  apphcabk.  to  such  a  case. 
We  hate  war  as  much'  as  Mr.  M'Queen  or  any  other        -n  lo  b^ 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  ever  war  was  .f^^'aWNtl*"  pre- 
sent is  so   that  it  has  arisen  from  the  ambition  and  per  uly  of  the 
lluss  u  Government,  and  must  be  prosecuted  to  a  successlul  issue 
t  "     terests  of  civilisation  and  goo.l  government  .are  to  be  advanaA 
T  .M  nsernpulons  manner  in  which  Mr.  M'Ciueen  advocates  the  policy 
of  Uussia  begets  suspicions  which  we  are  unwilling  to  admit. 
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The  Hose  and  the  Iting  ;  or,  the  History  of  ]?rince  Giglio  and  Prince 
Bulho.  A  Fire-side  Pantomime  for  Great  and  Small  Children.  By 
Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh.  London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1855. 
Olitee  Goldsmith  furnishes  the  justifying  precedent  to  all  men  of 
genius  who  have  either  the  inclination  or  the  necessity  to  devote  their 
pen  to  the  amusement  of  childhood,  though  the  juvenile  admirers  of 
'  Jack  the  G-iant  Killer'  and  similar  romances  little  think  they  are 
studying  the  author  of  '  The  Deserted  Village,'  and  '  The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield.'  Mr.  Thackeray  has  chosen  to  tread  in  his  steps  in  pro- 
ducing this  fairy  tale.  Like  all  other  fair}^  tales,  it  disarms  by  the 
humility  of  its  pretensions  any  severity  of  criticism.  It  shows  inces- 
santly the  touches  of  his  genius  and  of  his  frolicsome  humour. 
Whether  it  is  worthy  of  Thackeray's  talents  and  literary  position  is  a 
matter  which  we  might  feel  inclined  to  dispute;  but  his  grotesque 
pictorial  illustrations  and  the  genuine  fun  which  pervades  this  annual 
trifie  will  at  least  excite  that  merry  juvenile  laughter  which  in  this 
country  is  the  immemorial  accompaniment  and  the  indoor  carol  of 
Christmas  festivities.  The  devotion  of  talent  and  skill  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  childhood  is  an  act  which  lays  a  strong  hold  upon  our 
sympathies,  and  it  is  this  feeling  alone  that  leads  us  to  commend  a 
volume,  which,  bearing  such  a  name,  we  should  otherwise  be  inclined 
to  except  against  as  trivial  and  unworthy.  Mr.  Thackeray  has 
achieved  a  high  fame,  and  one  eminent  contemporary  of  his  should  be 
a  warning  to  him  not  to  fritter  it  away  by  Christmas  tales,  which, 
with  such  authorship,  can  never  be  praised,  however  they  may  be 
tolerated  by  the  kindly  sentiments  of  the  season. 


^'he  Iliad  of  Homer.  With  Notes.  By  W.  G-.  J.  Baxter. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co.  1854. 
OuE  predominant  feeling  in  closing  this  volume  is  one  of  regret  to  see 
so  much  diligence  hopelessly  wasted.  If  the  reader  is  acquainted 
with  the  distortions  of  the  Scottish  version  of  the  Psalms  he  will 
understand  us  when  we  say  that  its  faults  are  exaggerated  in  these 
stanzas  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  most  difficult  to  perceive  the 
meaning  of  passages,  which  in  the  original  are  simpHcity  itself.  Horace 
says  of  poems,  dulcia  sunto,  and  compares  all  which  do  not  charm  to 
discordant  music  and  rancid  perfumes  introduced  at  a  banquet.  On 
this  principle  the  harshness  and  difficulty  of  this  metrical  version  of 
Homer,  whoever  it  may  occasionally  amuse,  by  the  dexterity  with  which 
it  fulfils  its  self-imposed  and  hard  conditions,  can  never  please,  still  less 
charm,  and  therefore  never  can  nor  will  be  read.  With  all  the  excellence 
of  its  '  getting  up,'  it  must,  we  fear,  come  to  the  vile  uses  of  the  trunk 
maker. 


How  to  Learn  Latin  ;  or,  Artificial  Memory  Applied  to  Latin  Words. 

By  Arthur  J.  King.     London :  Jarrold  and  Sons. 
If  the  learning  of  Latin  necessitated  only  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  Latin  words,  Mr.  King's  book  would  better  deserve  its  title.  As, 
however,  there  is  involved  a  knowledge  of  all  the  changeiul  laws — we 
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might  almost  say  the  metaphysics — of  syntax,  this  work  goes  but  a 
little  way  towards  the  fultilment  of  its  pretended  design.  Never- 
theless it  is  an  aid,  well  meant,  and  diligently  executed,  and  cannot  be 
without  its  advantage.  The  work  is  too  good  to  be  overlaid  b}'  a 
defective  title. 


Dante.    A  Divine  Comedy.    Translated  from  the  Original  by  Thomas 

Brooksbank,  M.A.  London  :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son.  1854;. 
This  is  a  very  happy  reproduction  of  the  original.  The  versification, 
in  Dante's  own  metre,  is  most  felicitous  ;  and  though  every  work,  espe- 
cial]}' a  poem,  must  suffer  by  translation,  it  is  only  doing  the  author 
justice  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  metrical  versions 
that  have  ever  come  under  our  notice ;  that  his  notes  indicate  a  com- 
plete acquaintance  with  his  author,  and  with  all  that  classical  and 
collateral  learning  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the  Divine  Comedy ; 
and  that  the  work  deserves,  and  will,  we  hope,  receive  at  other  hands  a 
more  full  and  fitting  examination  than  our  space  at  present  permits. 


Thirteen  Satires  of  Juvenal.  The  Latin  Text  of  Otto  Jahn.  Edited 
with  English  Notes.  By  J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.,  &c.  Cambridge  : 
Macmillan.  1853. 
Mr.  Mayor  has  here  given  us  the  purest  text  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal, 
omitting  three,  which,  like  some  passages  which  he  has  suffered  to 
remain,  are  far  too  obscene  for  the  e^-es  of  the  young.  The  notes,  which 
are  very  copious,  are  admirable  for  their  learning  ;  but  as  the  work 
is  intended  for  a  school  book,  we  must  charge  the  author  with  the 
mistake  of  giving  nine-tenths  of  them  in  Latin  (which  he  might  just 
as  well  have  translated),  and  thus  of  safely  securing  them  from  the 
perusal  of  the  very  students  for  whom  they  are  intended.  No  other 
school  edition  of  Juvenal  will  be  needed  so  long  as  the  teacher  can 
obtain  the  admirable  edition  [)rinted  for  the  use  of  one  of  our  military 
academies,  we  think  we  are  right  in  naming  Sandhurst. 


Classical  Instruction. ;  its  Use  and  Abuse.  Eeprinted  from  the  '  West- 
minster lleview'  for  October  1853.  London:  John  Chapman. 
This  woric  indicates  the  abuses  to  which  classical  study  as  at  ])resent 
conducted  is  open,  and  advocates  wisely,  as  we  tliink,  tlie  principle  that, 
as  the  observation  of  ol)jects  naturall}^  and  necessarily  pi-ecedes  the  exer- 
cise of  reilection,  and  the  ))ractice  of  the  liigher  inteUectual  arts,  so  the 
studies  connected  with  tliis  sliould  ])recede  tliose  of  classical  literature, 
which  have  liitlierto  almost  monopolized  the  lield  ol'high  education.  It  is 
too  late  in  the  day  to  dis])arage  those  classical  studies  to  which  in  some 
measun^  we  owe  our  greatesL  works  and  our  greatest  men.  The 
tendencies  of  the  present  age  \)(nnt  to  a  wider  range  and  a  juster  distri- 
bution of  the  subjects  of  stud}^  and  of  the  time  eni})loyed  in  their 
j)ursuit.  A  vast  array  oi' intelU>etual  and  literary  ability,  and  of  j)ublic 
sentiment  opposes  the  revolution  advocated,  hwt  the  writer  has  truth 
on  his  side,  which  nnist  ultimately  i)revail,  however  illustrious  may  be 
the  opponents  who  fall  in  the  conllict. 
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Ethel;  or,  the  Doulle  JError.  By 
Marian  James.  Crown  8vo.  pp.357. 
Edinbnrgb  :  James  Hogg.  —  This 
volume  is  reprinted  from  the  new 
series  of  'Hogg's  Instructor,'  where 
the  tale  originally  appeared  under  a 
different  title.  It  is  one  of  a  nume- 
rous class  which  has  recently  come 
south,  and  is  distinguished  by  much 
of  the  gracefulness,  tact,  and  brilliancy, 
which  with  purity  and  tenderness  con- 
stitute the  best  charms  of  female 
authorship.  There  are  some  passages 
in  the  volume  wi-itten  with  great  power, 
but  on  one  or  two  points  a  capital 
mistake  has,  in  our  judgment,  lieen 
made.  The  marriage  of  Ethel  with 
Courtnaye  is  out  of  hannony  with 
the  otherwise  truthful  character  of 
the  former,  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  Philip  clung  to  his  artistic  pur- 
suits in  Italy,  and  remained  insensible 
to  all  other  attractions,  violates  tlie 
probabilities  of  the  case.  Notwith- 
standing these  and  one  or  two  other 
exceptions,  which  might  easily  be 
taken,  we  have  read  the  volume  with 
very  sincere  pleasure,  and  cordially 
recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

The  Conduct  of  the  War.  A  Speech 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday,  12tk  December.  By  the  Iliglit 
Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  M.P.  8vo. 
pp.32.    London:  John  Murray, 

The  Prospects  and  Conduct  of  iht: 
War.  Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  December  12fh,  1854,  By 
Austen  Henry  Layard,  M.P.  Svo. 
pp.  33.  London:  John  Murray. — 
These  two  speeches  exhibit  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  ministerial 
case,  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  Rus- 
sian war  is  concerned.  They  were 
delivered  on  the  same  occasion,  and 
Mr,  Herbert's  was,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  most  effective  at  the  moment. 
In  matters  of  detail  he  was  on  many 
points  clearly  triumphant,  but  we  are 
free  to  confess  that  on  the  larger  and 
more  important  view  of  the  case  the 
honorable  member  for  Aylesbury  ap- 
pears to  us  10  have  the  advantage. 
Whilst  believing  that  there  has  been  | 
exaggeration  in  some  of  the  charges 
preferred  against  the  ministry,  we  \ 
are  clearly  of  opinion  tliat  they  have  \ 


not  realized  the  importance  of  the 
struggle  on  which  we  have  entered, 
nor  are  their  principles  in  its  con- 
duct such  as  promise  the  issue 
expected.  A  coalition  administration 
is  not  likely  to  make  that  direct  and 
earnest  appeal  to  the  popular  sympa- 
thies of  Europe  by  which  alone  a  result 
can  be  obtained  commensurate  with 
the  cost  incurred.  Our  hope  is  that 
the  course  of  events  will  carry  them 
beyond  their  original  desire,  or  that 
other  men  with  larger  views  and  more 
popular  sympathies  will  take  their 
place.  In  the  meantime  w^e  recom- 
mend to  our  readers  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  statements  and 
reasonings  of  these  speeches. 

The  New  Household  Receipt  Book. 
Containing  Maxims,  Directions,  and 
specifics  for  Promoting  Health,  Com- 
fort, and  Improvement  in  the  House- 
hold. By  Mrs.  Sarah  Hale,  Fcap.  Svo. 
pp,  631,  London :  T,  Nelson  &  Sons. 
— A  companion  volume  to  the  '  Modern 
Household  Cookery,'  wliich  we  noticed 
last  month,  and  belonging  like  it  to 
'  Nelson's  Household  Library,'  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  rules 
and  receipts,  with  a  vast  deal  of  in- 
formation on  matters  connected  with 
a  w^U  ordered  house,  Mrs.  Hale  has 
rendered  good  and  acceptable  service 
in  tills  compilation  of  maxims  and 
specifics ;  and  has  given  in  a  concise 
but  complete  volume  a  satisfactory 
course  of  instruction  on  all  matters 
essential  to  those  who  undertake  the 
important  duty  of  managing  a  house- 
hold. 

Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 
Edited  by  Robert  Bell,  Vols,  I,  and 
II,  Eoolscap  Svo.  London:  John 
W.  Parker  &  Son. — These  volumes 
belong  to  the  '  Annotated  Edition  of 
the  English  Poetb.,'  and  we  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  at  present  with  report- 
ing simply  their  appearance.  On  the 
completion  of  the  edition  we  shall 
record  at  lar^-e  our  judgment  on  its 
qualities,  and  in  the  meantime  we  ex- 
press tlie  pleasure  we  derive  from  the 
i  appearance  of  so  neat,  intelligent,  and 
critical  an  edition  of  the  '  Eather  of 
I  English  Poetry,'  The  modes  and 
1  usages  he  portrayed  have  long  since 
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vanished ;  yet  his  pictures  retain  their 
original  freshness  and  fascination. 

The  Census  and  Sunday-schools. — An 
Appeal  addressed  to  the  Conductors  of 
Schools.  By  the  Committee  of  the 
Sunday-school  Union.  London  Sunday- 
school  Union. — A  careful  analysis  of 
the  recent  census,  so  far  as  Sunday- 
schools  are  concerned;  with  pertinent 
remarks  and  admirable  counsels  sug- 
gested by  the  census,  and  weU  adapted 
to  the  condition  and  requirements  of 
such  as  are  engaged  in  Sunday-school 
instruction.  The  committee  of  the 
Union  has  done  wisely  ia  issuing  sucli 
an  appeal,  and  the  low  price  (two- 
pence) at  which  it  is  pubHshed  should 
secure  its  very  general  circulation. 

The  Congregatiofial  Year-Boolc  for 
1855.  Containing  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Congregational  Union  for  1854, 
and  General  Statistics  of  the  Deno- 
mination. 8vo.  pp.  304.  London  : 
Jackson  &  Walford. — In  addition  to  a 
calendar  supplying  the  ordinary  infor- 
mation chronicled  in  such  things,  this 
very  valuable  publication  contains 
a  list  of  Congregational  ministers 
throughout  the  British  empire ;  the 
addresses  delivered  at  the  Spring  and 
Annual  meetings  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  1854 ;  biographical 
notices  of  ministers  deceased  during 
the  year ;  and  various  other  matters 
specially  connected  with  the  Congre- 
gational body,  but  not  without  interest 
to  others.  Such  a  body  of  information 
has  never  been  collected  before,  and 
the  low  price  at  which  the  volume  is 
j)ublihihed  greatly  facilitates  its  circu- 
lation. We  are  ghid  to  learn  that  the 
sale  for  1854  rcaciied  nearly  5000, 
being  about  400  more  than  that  of 
the  i'onner  year.  We  strongly  recom- 
mend tiie  '  Year  Book'  to  all  our 
readers,  and  esf)eeially  to  those  wiio 
arc  nieinb(!rs  of  tiie  Congregational 
body. 

The  J\)litiral  Jlmanark  and  Jir- 
fornwr's  Handbook  for  1S55.  F(^ap. 
pp.  9G.  London  :  William  Freeman. 
— A  very  useful  book  of  reference 
wiiieli  sup|)li(!s  an  able  resume  of  the 
pohtical  and  other  iini)ortant  facts  of 
the  past  year.     The  intelligence  is 


brought  down  to  a  very  recent  period, 
and  the  opinions  expressed  are  distinct 
and  thorough-going. 

Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  Arctic 
Regions.  Edited  by  F.  Mayne.  Fcap. 
8vo.  pp.  140.  London :  Longman  & 
Co. — The  seventy-third  number  of 
the  *  Traveller's  Library,'  the  greater 
part  of  wliich  appeared  some  six 
months  ago  in  a  periodical  publication. 
The  events  which  have  recently  oc- 
curred naturally  gave  rise  to  the  wish 
that  the  papers  should  be  issued  in  a 
separate  form.  To  this  the  author  has 
acceded,  and  has  added  to  her  narra- 
tive two  chapters  embodying  the  most 
recent  accounts  of  Arctic  enterprise 
that  have  reached  us.  We  need 
hardly  recommend  such  a  volume.  It 
is  sure  to  find  readers,  each  one  of 
whom  will  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
adventures  and  privations  of  our  enter- 
prising countrymen. 

The  Discontented  Children,  and  hoio 
they  were  Cured.  By  Mary  and  Eliza- 
beth Kirby.  With  Illustrations  by 
llablot  K." Browne  (Phiz).  London: 
Grant  &  Grifiith. — This  small  volume 
teaches  a  very  useful  lesson,  in  a  style 
well  suited  to  interest  young  readers. 
AVe  have  witnessed  its  ett'eet  in  our 
own  circle,  and  can  strongly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  favor  of  our  "friends. 

Sabbath  Evenings  at  Caloary.  By 
llcv.  J.  Logan  Aikman,  E.S.A.  Edin- 
burgh :  Johnstone  &  Hunter. — This 
work  is  full  of  sound  theology — the 
old  evangelical  truth  which  ah)ne  can 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  hunuui  spirit ; 
but  it  is  expressed  with  a  literary 
snuu-tness  which  is  not  usually  found 
in  ])ulpit  compositions,  but  which  wc 
should  like  to  see  more  cultivated  than 
it  is.  Evidently  it  is  the  i)roduction 
of  a  scholar  who,  believing  that  divine 
truth  is  ever  the  same,  ])erceives 
wo  necessity  why  the  forms  of  stating 
it  should  bo  stereotyped.  It  has, 
wit  hin  a  very  short  period,  rciUihed  a 
tiiird  edition;  and  we  are  much  mis- 
taken if  '  Sabi)al  h  Evenings  at  Calvary' 
does  not  beccune  a  favourii,3  a  (  .ig 
the  well-educaled  classes  of  the 
gious  eomniunity  on  both  sides  ihc 
Tweed. 
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The  Wae  in  the  Crimea,  in  which  we  are  unhappily  engaged, 
continues  to  rage,  if  it  may  not  rather  be  said  to  languish.  It  has 
already  taught  this  country  two  momentous  lessons  ;  the  one  which  it 
had  previously  learned  from  the  feebler  teaching  of  history —  a  lesson 
new  to  the  present  generation  in  so  far  as  it  could  have  been  learned 
experimentally — namely,  the  general  horrors  and  sufferings  necessarily 
resulting  from  the  collision  of  armed  powers  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Thousands  of  British  families  who  had  heretofore  known  of  these  only 
by  tradition  have  now  become  acquainted  with  them  by  the  most 
mournful  experience.  The  second  lesson  is  more  urgent  in  all  respects, 
but  chiefly  because  it  demands  the  most  instant  and  determined  public 
action.  This  is  that  the  horrors  of  war  may  be  aggravated  in  a  ten- 
fold degree  b}'  the  domestic  mischief  of  military  non-organization  and 
official  incapacit}^  and  corruption. 

If  the  ordinary  sources  of  public  information  are  to  be  trusted, 
but  a  small  proportion  of  our  soldiers  who  have  perished  in  the 
Crimea  have  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and  four  or  five  times 
that  number  have  died  through  the  culpable  neglect  of  our  officials 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  may  be  said  that  nearly  half  a  century 
of  peace  has  naturally  witnessed  the  decease  of  those  who  were 
practically  acquainted  with  all  the  necessary  devices  and  appliances 
of  war.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  a  justifiable  excuse;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  recollected  that  during  that  period  this 
country  has  borne  an  enormous  annual  expense  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  war  establishment ; — that  its  rulers  have  had  the  advantage 
of  the  traditions  of  the  great  European  strife  which  terminated 
fort}'  years  ago,  and  subsequently  of  victories  and  disasters  in  India 
and  Southern  Africa.  But  even  apart  from  this  experience  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  appears  to  us  utterly  unjustifiable.  A 
system  of  corrupt  patronage  has  loaded  our  army  with  utterly 
incapable  men  ;  while  the  scheme  of  home  administration,  the  clash- 
ing powers,  or  rather  impotencies,  of  a  number  of  expensive  state 
departments,  could  not  have  been  more  conducive  to  perplexity,  inac- 
tion, and  disaster,  if  a  deep  conspiracy  had  planned  these  fatal  results. 
In  the  last  session  o^  Parliament  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  State,  of 
the  Colonial  Department,  and  that  of  the  Secretaryship  of  War  were 
separated,  but  the  separation  was  so  effected  as  only  to  create  increased 
embarrassment,  for  the  Secretary  at  War  was  retained  with  a  control 
over  every  measure  that  involved  expenditure.  Hence,  instead  of  an 
und'.vi'J  jd  responsibility,  we  still  have  the  Ordnance,  the  Treasury,  the 
lJ.or-/v3  C  aards,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Home  Oxfice  clashing  with 
each  Other,  and  by  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  we  fear  we  must  add  by 
their  common  indolence,  embarrassing  public  business  when  it  is  of  the 
last  importance  that  it  should  be  conducted  with  promptitude  and 
undivided  responsibility. 
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The  pernicious  consequences  of  the  disorder  and  delay  thus  occa- 
sioned have  been  fatally  exhibited  in  the  Crimean  campaign.  Our 
soldiers  have  perished  by  thousands  for  want  of  those  arrangements 
which  would  have  been  easil}^  made  by  any  of  our  large  mercantile 
firms.  Our  transport  service  has  been  an  utter  failure.  Waggon 
trains  we  have  none.  Our  hospital  arrangements  have  been  fatal 
even  to  our  convalescent  troops.  Our  medical  staff  has  been  miser- 
ably insufficient.  Medicines,  nurses,  and  appropriate  diet  have  alike 
been  wanting ;  and  our  soldiers  slightly  wounded  have  perished 
from  the  hospital  pestilence,  the  effluvia  of  which  could  be  perceived 
outside  the  walls  of  those  miserable  buildings.  No  landing  places  have 
been  constructed  for  the  reception  of  our  abundant  stores  and  muni- 
tions. 'No  roads  were  made  for  their  conveyance  from  the  harbour  to 
the  camp  ;  and  our  soldiers  have  perished  for  want  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  all  of  which  had  been  supplied  in  abundance  from  this  country, 
and  might  have  been  conveyed  in  two  hours  to  om*  suffering  troops. 

That  this  is  not  dependent  upon  unavoidable  conditions  is  shown  by 
the  judicious  appointments,  and  consequently  the  comparative  comfort 
of  the  French  troops  in  the  same  climate,  and  in  sight  of  our  camp. 
Their  excellent  commissariat,  landing-places,  and  roads,  show  in  striking 
contrast  to  our  wretched  arrangements  ;  and  but  for  their  generous 
assistance,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  condition 
of  the  relics  of  our  army.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  an  invaluable 
consignment  which  one  department  of  the  Grovernment  was  most 
anxious  to  send,  and  for  want  of  which  our  brave  soldiers  were 
dying,  was  so  delayed  that  the  vessel  which  should  have  conveyed  it 
was  in  the  Mediterranean  before  the  order  could  pass  through  the 
labyrinth  of  conflicting  offices  whose  sanction  was  required  for  its 
transmission. 

A  still  more  monstrous  case  has  recently  been  made  public.  '  A  vessel 
arrived  at  Balaklava  loaded  with  boots  and  shoes.  Ha,ving  no  bill  of 
lading,  and  the  cargo  being  merely  stated  as  shoes  for  the  army,  the 
vessel  was  ordered  out  of  the  harbour  to  wait  her  turn.  A  few  days 
afterwards  an  order  came  from  Lord  Raglan  to  obtain  a  vessel  to  pro- 
ceed to  Constantinople  instantly  on  a  most  pressing  service.  This 
vessel  was  consequently  ordered  to  proceed  to  Constantinople,  with 
Lord  Raglan's  agents,  without  unloading.  When  she  had  nearly 
reached  that  place  one  of  the  agents  imparted  in  confidence  to  the 
captain  that  he  was  going  to  Constantinople  to  purchase  boots  and 
shoes,  the  army  being  in  a  great  state  of  destitution  for  want  of  a 
supply.  Tlie  ca})tain  replies,  '  W'liy,  my  vessel  is  filled  with  boots  and 
shoes.'  U])on  which  the  ship  was  ])ut  immediately  about  and  returned 
to  lialaklava.' 

'J\)  remedy  the  friglitful  evils  thus  developed  by  the  new  condi- 
tion of  a  Kuropean  war,  ])ubli(;  ()])ini()n,  as  enimciated  through  the 
press,  aj)pears  unanimously  to  have  insisted  upon  two  points.  The 
first  is  t\u;  entire  reconstruction  of  our  administrative  arrangements, 
80  that  tlie  governmental  dcpartuients  may  not  neutralize  eacli  other ; 
and  th(^  second  is  the;  al)()lition  of  that  system  of  ])r()motion  to  office 
whicli  excludes  all  considcratii'ii  of  merit  and  service,  and  consults 
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alone  the  conditions  of  aristocratic  relationship  and  connexion.  This 
leads  us  in  passing  to  refer  to  Mr.  Cobden's  recent  address,  at  Leeds, 
on  the  Russian  war.  In  it  we  find  much  to  occasion  surprise  and 
regret:  — especially  his  attempt  to  show  that  the  original  design  of  this 
conflict  was  the  restoration  of  certain  oppressed  nationalities,  appears 
to  us  strikingly  ill-judged  and  sophistical.  In  one  of  his  remarks,  how- 
ever, we  heartil}^  concur.  He  says  :  '  All  parties  will  agree  that  a  more 
wretched  exposure  of  our  system  of  naval  and  military  administration, 
a  more  clear  manifestation  of  the  total  break  down  of  aristocratic 
routine  in  matters  of  administration  when  that  is  brought  to  any  strain 
or  stress,  could  not  have  been  elicited  than  has  been  done  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  war,' 

But  how,  it  must  be  inquired,  is  this  universal  feeling  of  the 
British  public  to  find  an  organic  expression,  and  an  effectual  embodi- 
ment ?  We  answer  fearlessly,  that  the  experience  alike  of  peace 
and  of  war  points  to  one  remedy  and  to  one  only — a  Parliament 
which  faithfully  represents  and  reflects  the  opinions  of  the  great  body 
of  the  British  people.  If  the  statistics  of  education,  if  the  adminis- 
trative ability  shown  by  the  working  classes  of  our  countrymen,  even  in 
the  erroneous  courses  to  which  they  have  been  impelled  by  distress,  fail  to 
convince  the  legislature  of  the  rightmindedness  and  intelligence  of  the 
great  masses  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  let  them  commence  or  refresh 
a  faith  in  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  humbler  classes  of 
society  from  the  letters  which  they  cannot  have  helped  reading  from 
the  martyred  privates  of  the  Crimea.    The  Houa  is  come  and  the 

ME3f. 

Meanwhile  Sardinia,  though  a  portion  of  its  territory  is  at  this 
moment  distracted  by  a  conflict  with  the  Vatican  for  the  seculariza- 
tion of  religious  houses,  has  joined  the  alliance  of  the  Western  Powers, 
and  supplied  a  reinforcement  of  15,000  soldiers,  which,  with  the  army 
of  Omar  Pacha,  now  landed  in  the  Crimea,  and  other  auxiliaries 
speedil}?-  we  hope  to  appear,  present  such  a  force  as  must  compel  the 
Czar  to  a  submission  that  will  secure  a  lasting  peace  to  Europe. 

The  self-imposed  missiok  or  Miss  NiGirrmaALE  and  the  nurses 
who  form  her  charitable  brigade  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  our 
sick  and  wounded  fellow-subjects  in  the  Crimea  has  been  made  the 
topic  of  severe  animadversion  by  a  portion  of  the  public  press,  which 
demands  an  emphatic  notice  at  the  hand  of  every  public  journalist.  If 
this  melancholy  and  disastrous  war  has  produced  but  two  results  honor- 
able to  the  character  of  our  country,  they  have  been  the  intrepid 
bravery  of  our  trciT)ps  under  every  conceivable  disadvantage,  and  the 
benevolence  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  in  coming  forward 
under  the  pressure  of  extreme  taxation  to  supplement,  by  their  volun- 
tary and  beneficent  exertions,  the  calamitous  deficiency  and  neglect  of 
our  national  administration.  Every  trade  has  contributed  its  voluntary 
quota,  in  the  hope  (frustrated,  alas !  by  administrative  incapacity) 
of  soothing  the  woes  of  our  devoted  Crimean  army.  Meat  and  drink, 
medicine  and  convalescent  diet,  cordials  and  tobacco,  have  been  con- 
signed to  those  indolent  vessels  which  were  destined  only  to  tantalize 
our  suffering  troops  by  their  inaccessible  proximity.    This  is  bad 
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enougli ;  but  when  ladies  from  our  highest  famiUes  voluntarily  leave 
their  homes  of  comfort  and  luxur}^,  in  order  to  give  their  gentle 
attentions,  amidst  privations  which  we  cannot  imagine,  to  their 
suffering  fellow-countrymen,  and  are  censured  and  sneered  at  for  their 
pains,  we  cannot  restrain  the  expression  of  our  indignation.  '  It  was,' 
says  the  'Times,'  *  to  Miss  Nightingale  that  the  thought  first  occurred — 
and  eteral  honour  to  her  for  the  thought — that,  whatever  the  suifer- 
ings  of  our  soldiers  in  the  mismanaged  hospitals  might  be,  the  one 
sight  that  would  raise  then*  drooping  spirits  and  cheer  their  failing 
hearts  would  be  the  presence  of  an  Englishwoman  among  them.'  The 
charges  against  her  have  been  twofold,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  notice 
either  of  them  without  expressions  which  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
publish.  The  first  accusation  lies  against  her  feminine  delicacy.  How 
much  of  delicacy,  or  even  of  common  decency,  can  have  characterized 
those  who  made  this  charge  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire  ;  but  we  will 
say,  that  to  attribute  immodesty  to  a  lady  who  seeks  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings  of  soldiers  writhing  under  amputations,  fainting  under  gun- 
shot wounds,  or  pining  under  the  deadly  stroke  of  epidemic  disease,  is 
too  infamous  to  be  characterized  by  language.  The  letters  of  private 
soldiers  abundantly  indicate  the  comfort  they  have  received  from  Miss 
Nightingale  and  her  associates.  The  head  of  the  chaplain's  depart- 
ment at  Scutari  writes  in  the  '  Times' : — '  A  considerable  change  is 
taking  place  in  our  band  of  nurses,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of 
fifty  new  ones,  under  Miss  Stanley.  Miss  Nightingale  and  Mrs.  Brace- 
bridge  have  gradually  established  the  original  band  of  nurses  here,  and 
this  in  spite  of  many  and  serious  difficulties.  What  we  all  feared  would 
be  an  impossibility  has  been  admirably  accomplished,  and  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  continued  with  success.'  The  second  charge  brought  against 
Miss  Nightingale  is,  that  she  is  heterodox  in  her  religious  views,  and 
that,  therefore,  her  administrations  in  our  military  hospitals  in  the 
East  may  be  injurious  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  sick  and  the  dying.  We 
do  not  know  whether  this  charge  should  be  met  with  the  expressions 
of  shame  or  of  ridicule ;  we  will  lirst  give  the  facts  as  stated  by  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  Secretary  at  War.  She  says  in  a  letter 
which  she  felt  herself  compelled  to  write,  though,  no  doubt,  with  great 
reluctance :  '  Miss  Nightingale  is  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  what  is  called  rather  Low  Church.'  And 
again,  'As  to  the  charge  of  no  Protestant  nurses  being  sent,  the 
subjoined  list  will  convince  you  of  its  fallacy.  We  made  no  distinc- 
tions of  creed ;  any  one  who  was  a  good  and  skilful  nurse,  and  under- 
stood the  ])ractice  in  surgical  wards  was  accepted,  provided,  of  course, 
that  we  had  their  friends'  consent,  and  that  in  other  resi)ccts,  as  far  as 
one  could  judge,  they  were  of  unexce})tic)nable  character.'  We  have 
never  seen  a  more  painful  exemplification  than  this  of  what  has  been 
called  the  odium  (hcoJofficum,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  charge  i**  still 
more  striking  than  its  bigotry.  Many  hundreds  of  languishing 
soldiers  demanded  the  inc^essant  attentions  of  Miss  Niglitingale. 
Insnflicicnt  aj)pliances  doubtless  render  her  a})})licati()ns  to  her 
assistants  alrno.st  incessant,  and  yet  a  bigoted  section  of  the  press 
sounds  an  alarm  lest  in  plastering  a  wound  she  should  infuse  a 
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heterodox  doctrine.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  suggestion  rel^e7es  us 
from  the  necessity  of  a  reply.  Still  we  will  give  the  statistics  of  the 
religious  persuasion  of  the  Scutari  nurses,  for  the  benefit  of  any  whose 
timidity  may  have  been  misled  by  the  rampant  orthodoxy  of  a  portion 
of  the  press.    We  name  Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert  as  our  authority. 

List. 

The  first  party  of  nurses,  sent  out  on  the  23rd  of  October,  were 
Miss  Nightingale  and  38,  viz. : — 

From  St.  John's-house  6 

From  Miss  Sellon's  8 

Selected  hospital  nurses  14 

Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity     ....  10 

38 

The  second  party  of  nurses,  sent  out  on  the  2nd  of  December,  were 
47,  viz.:— 

From  St.  John's-house  2 

Protestant  ladies  10 

Selected  hospital  nurses  (Protestant)  ...  20 
Eoman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity     ....  15 

47 

Total,  86  nurses ;  of  whom  60  are  Protestants,  and  26  Eoman 
Catholics. 

We  lament  to  say  that  the  number  of  sick  and  wounded  who  come 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Nightingale  and  her  colleagues,  are  far  too 
great  to  allow  of  those  common  attentions  which  it  is  their  self-imposed 
mission  to  render.  If  Miss  Nightingale  is  to  infuse  heterodoxy  into 
the  minds  of  her  suffering  patients,  her  homilies  must  be  remarkably 
brief.  The  dressing  of  an  amputated  thigh,  and  the  probing  for  a  gun- 
shot wound  in  the  side,  afford  but  slight  opportunities  for  disserta- 
tions upon  sacramental  efficacy  and  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 
Her  mission  is  one  of  mere  and  necessary  charity ;  and  the  fact  of  her 
undertaking  it  is  of  itself  a  proof  that  she  is  a  follower  of  Him  who 
went  about  doing  good.  In  such  a  case  we  are  content  to  set  aside 
her  opinions  on  theological  points. 

'  Shall  I  ask  the  brave  soldier  that  fights  at  my  side. 
In  the  cause  of  mankind,  if  our  creeds  agree  V 

Miss  Nightingale  has  undertaken  a  mission  that  will  immortalize 
her  name.  Her  fair  fame  will  not  be  damaged  by  the  indelicate  reflec- 
tions that  have  been  published  against  her  delicacy.  Moses  had  no 
time  to  discuss  with  his  death-smitten  followers  the  points  of  a  cere- 
monial law,  but  simply  raised  before  their  eyes  the  brazen  serpent;  and 
if  the  toils  of  this  lady  admit  of  a  moment  of  religious  earnestness,  we 
doubt  not  that  she  will  point  the  dying  sufferer  to  the  glorious  anti- 
type of  that  emblem.  In  this  confidence,  and  in  spite  of  the  sneers 
of  a  bigoted  press,  we  bid  her  God  speed  in  her  work,  and  trust  to  the 
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humane  feelings  of  her  nature  that  she  will  not  apply  consecrated 
fomentations,  or  administer  to  her  patients  heterodox  gruel  and  tracta- 
rian  sago. 

Pahliamekt  EE-assembled  oj^  the  23rd,  and  the  nation  was 
supremely  anxious  to  mark  its  proceedings.  Never,  prohably,  has  it  been 
regarded  with  deeper  or  more  earnest  interest.    One  subject  engaged 
universal  attention.    All  classes  of  the  community  looked  forward  to 
its  debates  with  intense  solicitude,  and  hoped  that  some  means  would 
be  devised,  of  extricating  our  brave  countrymen  in  the  Crimea  from  the 
terrible  sufferings,  to  which  ministerial  incapacity  and  effete  officialism 
had  consigned  them.    Notices  of  motion  were  immediately  given  by 
the  Earls  Winchelsea  and  Grey  in  the  Upper  House,  and  by  Mr.  H. 
Drummond  and  Mr. Roebuck  in  the  Commons.    These  were  followed  up 
on  the  25th  by  Lord  Lyndhm'st,  and  everything  presaged  a  severe  and 
searching  debate.     In  the  mean  time,  rumors  of  division  in  the 
Cabinet  were  extensively  prevalent,  and  the  public  journals  reported 
that  on  the  24th,  immediately  after  a  protracted  sitting  of  the 
Council,  the  Pi'emier  had  repaired  to  Windsor,  to  have  an  audience 
with  the  Qaeen.     By  some  it  was  supposed  that  Lord  Aberdeen's 
object  ^vas  to  tender  his  own  resignation ;  by  others  it  was  con- 
jectured that  the  whole  Cabinet  had  resigned ;  whilst  a  third  party 
darkly  insinuated  that  intrigues  and  personal  ambition  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  perplexities  of  the  moment  to  compass  their  end. 
At  length  it  was  distinctty  announced  that  Lord  John  llussell  was 
the  seceding  party,  and  the  impression  instantly  became  universal  that 
his  retirement  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Cabinet.    Such  was  the 
state  of  things  when  the  Houses  met  on  the  25th,  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  in  the  Lords,  and  Mr.  Hayter  in  the  Commons,  announced 
that  the  noble  member  for  London  had  resigned  office.    Under  these 
circumstances  the  Houses  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  when  the  ex- 
President  of  the  Council  explained  the  grounds  of  his  retirement.  We 
have  read  Lord  John's  statement  with  much  attention,  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  has « made  out  a  strong  case  in  his  own 
vindication.    Our  only  ground  of  exception  respects  the  precise  time 
when  he  resigned.    We  wish  that  it  had  been  earlier.    We  think  tluit 
it  should  have  been  so.    Still,  there  is  much  to  be  pleaded  on  behalf 
of  his  Lordship  in  this  matter.    It  required  a  very  clear  and  undoubted 
case  to  justify  his  secession,  and  this  scarcely  existed  at  a  period  much 
antecedent  to  the  present.    It  now  appears  that  about  the  17th  of 
November  his  Lordship  expressed  to  the  Premier  his  great  dissatis- 
faction with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  proposed  a  new  arrangement 
of  offices,  with  a  view  of  placing  Lord  Pahnerston  at  the  head  of 
the  War  Department.     To  this  Lord  Aberdeen  objected,  alleging 
that  he  '  could  not  honestly  recommend  it  to  the  Queen.'  This 
was  the  time  wlien  Lord  John  Russell's  resignation  should  have 
been  tendered,  and,  for  his  own  sake,  we  wish  it  had  been.    It  must, 
howev(!r,  be  home  in  inind  that  Lord  I'ahnerston  himself  earnestly 
counselled  his  ccmtiiiuance  in  office,  and  that  the  other  members  of  tlie 
Cabinet,  with  wliom  lu;  was  in  tlie  closest  political  alliance,  joined  in 
this  advice.    Mr.  Koebuck's  motion  at  length  brought  things  to  a 
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crisis.  The  ministerial  leader  of  the  Commons  was  not  prepared  to 
oppose  it,  yet  saw  strong  objections  to  the  mode  of  inquiry  that  was 
proposed.  What  may  be  the  result  of  his  resignation  it  is  idle  to 
speculate.  One  thing  is  significant.  Lord  Palmerston  has  been  already, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  the  terms  in  which,  following  Lord  John's  statement, 
he  referred  to  a  former  misunderstanding  with  his  lordship,  prepares 
us  to  see  them  in  active  and  cordial  co-operation. 

Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  '  For  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  our  army  before  Sebastopol,  and  into  the  conduct  of  those 
departments  of  the  government  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  that  army,'  was  submitted  on  the  26th  ;  and  we  deeply 
regret  that  the  impaired  health  of  the  honorable  member  compelled 
him  to  refrain  from  the  observations  he  had  intended  to  offer  in  its 
support.  Several  members  spoke,  and  the  debate  was  ultimately 
adjourned  to  the  29th.  Whatever  vote  may  be  taken  on  the  motion, 
the  coalition  government  may  be  regarded,  we  presume,  as  defunct. 
Whether  the  Whig  members  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet  will  be  able 
to  constitute  a  stronger  administration  remains  to  be  seen.  Some 
expectations  are  entertained  of  Lord  Derby's  return  to  office,  and  of 
an  appeal  being  instantly  made  to  the  country  under  the  promise  of  an 
energetic  and  more  skilful  conduct  of  the  war.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  no  faith  either  in  the  stability  of  any  administration  or  in  the 
wisdom  of  its  measures,  until  new  men  are  introduced  into  official  life. 
We  want  practical  men,  men  conversant  with  business,  accustomed  to 
extensive  and  complicated  arrangements,  and  qualified  by  actual  expe- 
rience to  conduct  to  a  successful  issue  those  arrangements  which  become 
a  perfect  chaos  in  the  hands  of  unpractised  peers  or  more  wealthy 
commoners.  If  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  associates  are  prepared  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  practical  skill  which  is  at  their  command,  they 
may  succeed.  Otherwise,  their  failm-e  will  be  signal  and  most  disastrous. 
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Akt.  I. — Census  of  Great  Britain.  Number  and  Distribution  of  the 
People.  Ages  of  the  People.  Conjugal  or  Civil  Condition  of 
the  People.  Occupations  and  Birth-places  of  the  People.  London: 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 

2.  TJie  jResults  of  the  Census  of  Great  Britain  in  1851.  London: 
Edward  Cheshire ;  John  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

The  census  of  Great  Britain  when  first  taken  in  1801  was  little 
more  than  an  enumeration  or  roll-call  of  the  people.  Decade 
by  decade,  however,  its  range  has  been  extended ; — first,  the 
ages  came  to  be  enumerated,  and  then  the  birth-places  and 
occupations,  and  the  last  census  has  further  embraced  the  con- 
jugal or  civil  condition,  the  provision  for  religious  worship  and 
the  extent  of  the  private  and  public  educational  means  of  the 
nation.  Although  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  the  details  on  each 
of  these  primary  indications  of  the  nation's  status  and  condition 
are  equally  complete  and  exhaustive,  it  is  unquestionable  that 
they  furnish  data  sufficiently  accurate  for  a  safe  induction  on 
many  deeply  interesting  and  some  warmly  contested  questions 
of  economic  and  social  science.  The  indications,  too,  both  of  the 
haVjits  of  the  people  and  the  state  of  manners  and  of  morals  are 
many  and  significant ;  whilst  the  distinct  and  minute  particu- 
lars which  are  afforded  in  the  census  of  the  occupations  of  the 
people,  furnish  ample  means  for  determining  with  considerable 
precision  the  nature  and  value  of  the  national  industry,  the 
degree  in  which  it  has  availed  itself  of  the  aids  of  science,  its 
effects  in  determining  the  aggregation  of  the  population ;  and,  as 
a  collateral  result,  of  rendering  more  potent  and  intense  all  the 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  S 
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means  of  social  and  intellectual  progress,  though  not  without 
intensifying  also  some  of  the  causes  of  social  and  moral  disorder. 

The  compass  of  a  notice  like  the  present  altogether  precludes 
the  attempt,  at  a  sketch  merely,  of  all  the  great  facts  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  census.  Some  of  those  facts  and  conclusions  have 
already  been  dwelt  upon  in  the  '  Eclectic/  and  will  be  referred 
to  only  as  they  may  be  necessary  for  the  pm-pose  of  elucidating 
new  conclusions.  The  main  object  now  proposed  is  to  develop  the 
character  of  the  nation's  industry,  2ind  from  that  development  to 
draw  certain  conclusions  which  it  seems  logically  to  warrant,  rela- 
tive to  the  state  of  the  productive  arts,  and  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  the  people  at  large.  A  jDassing  notice,  however,  must 
not  be  omitted  on  two  important  points, — firstly,  the  movement 
and  distribution  of  the  people,  and,  secondly,  the  relative  ages  of 
the  people. 

It  was  shown  in  a  former  article,  that  the  proportions  of  the 
population  located  in  the  rural  and  the  town  districts  respectively, 
are  nearly  equal,  the  former  numbering  10,403,189,  and  the 
latter  10,556,288.  It  was  also  shown  that  more  than  one-third 
of  the  population  is  comprised  in  six  principal  manufacturing 
counties,  and  that,  adding  to  these  the  population  of  London, 
the  aggregate  is  nearly  one-half  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  leaving  the  other  half  to  the  remaining  thirty-two  counties, 
— namely,  twenty- two  agricultural,  three  mining,  and  seven 
mixed  agricultural  and  manufacturing  counties.  The  table 
exhibiting  these  proportions  is  reproduced  here,  because  the 
figures  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  portion  of 
this  article. 


Six  manufacturing  counties  

yeveii  mixed  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural counties   

Two  metropolitan  counties   

Three  mining  counties   , 

Twenty-  two  agricultural  counties   


Total   8,331,434 


England. 

Population. 
1801. 

,  Population. 
1851. 

Increase. 
1801  to  1851. 

2,007,088 

1,007,582 

1,087,172 
394,212 
3,835,280 

5,599,940 

2,226,031 

2,562,627 
899,176 
5,602,234 

178  percent. 

121  „ 

130  „ 
128  „ 
48  „ 

8,331,434 

16,881,008 

102  per  cent. 

It  would  be  a  very  absurd  conclusion  to  suppose  that  these 
differ(3nces  in  the  grovvtli  of  the  population,  in  tlie  several  sections 
of  counties,  as  indicated  in  the  last  column,  have  arisen  from 
corresponding  differences  in  the  prolificness  of  marriages.  Not 
only  is  such  a  conclusion  at  variance  with  fact,  but  the  tables  of 
the  census,  which  show  the  birth-places  of  the  people  in  counties, 
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demonstrate  that  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  four  first  groups 
as  compared  with  the  fifth  group,  has  arisen  from  the  transfer- 
ence of  great  numbers,  year  by  year,  from  the  fifth  group  into 
each  of  the  others,  and  in  the  highest  ratio  to  the  metropohtan 
and  the  manufacturing  counties.  It  is  a  moderate  estimate, 
that  betwixt  the  years  1801  and  1851,  the  vast  number  of 
2,000,000  of  people,  born  in  the  twenty-two  agricultural  counties, 
have  emigrated  into  the  four  other  sections  of  England.  The 
causes  of  this  movement  of  the  population  are  obvious  enough. 
Agriculture,  though  greatly  improved  as  an  art,  demands  foAver 
labourers,  relatively  to  the  immensely  augmented  acreable  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  whilst  the  wonderful  applications  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  science  to  the  manufacturing  arts,  and  the  vast 
extension  of  foreign  commerce,  have  opened  up  an  almost  inde- 
finite field  for  enterprise  and  the  employment  of  labour  there. 
It  is  equally  obvious,  too,  that  the  aggregations  of  the  manu- 
facturing population  have  been  determined  by  certain  natural 
peculiarities  in  particular  sites,  such  as  the  proximity  of  coal, 
ironstone,  and  limestone,  the  abundance  of  water  power,  and 
ready  access  to  safe,  capacious,  and  convenient  ports.  The 
movement  of  the  population  from  the  agricultural  to  the  other 
counties  is  the  principal  but  not  the  only  one.  No  less  than 
2,685,747  persons  have  emigrated  to  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Australia,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  thereby  deducting  largely, 
both  for  the  moment,  and  prospectively,  from  the  numbers  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  ;  but  at  the  same  time  extending  English 
civilization  and  the  English  language,  and  either  rapidly 
augmenting  nations  of  British  origin,  founded  in  America  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  or  peopling  new  regions  where  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  seems  destined  to  found  a  third  great  offshoot  from 
the  original  stock,  and  where,  hitherto,  though  the  world  has 
arrived  very  nearly  to  6000  years  of  duration,  civilization  has 
had  no  habitation.  A  third  great  movement  of  the  population 
has  been  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain.  The  cause  of  this  move- 
ment need  not  be  pointed  out ;  the  results,  however,  are  inter- 
esting and  important.  The  tables  of  the  birth-places  of  the 
population  show  that  in  1 851,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales 
519,959,  and  in  Scotland  207,367  persons  of  Irish  birth.  If  to 
these  be  added  the  descendants  of  persons  of  Irish  birth,  born  in 
England,  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  Great  Britain  contains 
a  million  and  a  half  of  persons,  perhaps  more,  either  born  in 
Ireland  or  of  Irish  extraction. 

One  or  two  observations  must  suffice  relative  to  these  great 
movements  of  the  population.  The  immigration  of  the  rural 
population  in  such  large  numbers  into  the  towns  will  render 
more  close  the  connexion  of  town  and  country,  assimilate 
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opinion,  intelligence,  and  national  character,  and  soften  down,  if 
not  entirely  obliterate,  that  feeling  of  antagonism  which,  partly- 
owing  to  the  corn-laws,  but  more  to  the  absence  of  intercourse,, 
has  unquestionably  existed  betwixt  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
population — the  agricultural  and  the  manufacturing.  The 
growing  preponderance  of  the  town  population  may  not  be- 
unaccompanied  by  the  development,  in  greater  force,  of  certain 
forms  of  evil,  licentiousness,  and  crime  by  which  gxeat  town 
populations  are  unhappily  characterized ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
progress  in  arts,  science,  and  general  intelligence  will  be  ad- 
vanced, and  the  standard  of  national  character  will  be  elevated. 
Rural  life  may  present  fewer  crimes,  and  less  of  gross  vice  and 
immorality  ;  but  town  life  presents  infinitely  more  mental 
energy  and  enlightenment,  and  from  it  emanate  principally  those 
powerful  agencies  and  influences  which  have  raised  England  ta 
what  it  is  as  a  civilized  and  great  nation,  and  which  are  not 
restricted  to  the  realm  of  England,  but  are  being  felt  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  most  of  all  in  the  new  nationalities  of 
far  off  lands. 

The  continuance  of  emigration  need  not  be  dreaded.  It  mat- 
ters little,  save  as  respects  the  material  strength  of  the  nation,, 
where  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Great  Britain  are  located. 
They  will  be  off-shoots,  not  aliens  and  strangers,  and,  in  a  com- 
mercial and  pecuniary  point  of  view,  more  advantageous  to  the 
mother  country  than  had  they  remained  in  their  native  land. 
They  have,  too,  a  great  mission  of  their  own.  What  that  mission 
is,  will  be  best  understood  in  the  contemplation  of  what  English 
colonization  has  done  for  North  America.  The  world  will  be  better 
for  the  gTOwth  of  kindred  nationalities  in  other  hemispheres. 

The  Irish  immigration  was  an  Irish  necessity  and  an  English 
difficulty.  It  had  its  evils,  but  the  good  has  preponderated.  It 
relieved  Ireland  of  a  dead  weight,  and  supplied  England  with 
labour  that  was  wanted.  Morally,  it  was  to  be  deprecated  ;  but 
it  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  final  influences  of  the  contact 
will  be  much  more  beneficial  to  the  Irish  wlio  have  come  amongst 
us  than  injurious  to  ourselves.  In  all  probability,  the  last  serious 
immigration  has  taken  place  ;  all  present  indications  pointing  to 
the  development  of  Ireland's  vast  resources  at  no  distant  day — 
a  development  to  which  the  moral  elevation  and  regeneration  of 
her  people  will  be  the  inevitable  corollary. 

The  CENSUS  OF  AGE  must  be  merely  glanced  at.  It  is  deeply 
interesting,  but  to  do  it  justice  needs  a  separate  notice.  The 
censuses  of  IcSOl  and  1811  took  no  account  of  the  ages  of  the 
people,  the  census  of  1821  being  the  first  which  included  that 
iriq)ortant  element.  The  most  signilicant  fact  developed  by  a 
comi)arison  betwixt  the  age-abstracts  of  1821  and  1851  is  the 
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•greater  proportion  in  the  latter  year  of  the  population,  both  male 
and  female,  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  : — 

Afjes  of  the  Population  of  England  and  Wales. 

Under  20  years.  20  years  and  upwards, 

1821    6,981,068    7,441,738 

1851    9,558,114    11,626,896 

In  the  year  1821,  the  proportions  of  these  sections  of  ages  were 
48  and  52.  In  1851,  they  were  45  and  53 — showing  a  consider- 
able augmentation  of  the  number  of  adults,  relatively  to  the 
whole  population.  A  similar  indication  is  afforded  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  males  above  20  years  of  age  ;  the 
number  in  1821  being  3,587,600,  or  24-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population,  and  5,610,777 — or  26*6  per  cent,  in  1851.  The  men 
of  the  military  age,  20  to  40,  were  also  more  numerous,  relatively, 
in  1851;  the  numbers  in  J  821  being  1,966,664,  or  13*6  per  cent., 
and  3,193,496,  or  15-8  in  1851.  Of  women  of  the  marriageable 
age,  20  to  40,  the  numbers  in  1821  were  2,119,385,  or  147 
per  cent,  and  in  1851,  3,362,468,  or  15*9  per  cent.  It  follows, 
that  for  all  purposes  of  active  life,  and  for  the  discharge  of  the 
great  business  of  society,  1851  is,  relatively,  stronger,  wiser,  and 
more  powerful  than  1821,  other  things  being  alike — that  is,  sup- 
posing the  individual  adults  of  1851  were  no  stronger,  wiser,  or 
more  moral  than  the  adults  of  1 821.  But  supposing  the  present 
generation  to  have  improved  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  true  civi- 
lization on  that  of  1821,  then  is  the  nation  stronger  and  greater 
not  only  in  the  simple  ratio  of  numbers,  but  in  the  proportion  of 
its  wisest  and  best,  to  its  least  wise  and  most  immature  members, 
and  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  superiority  of  the  individual 
units  of  its  wisest  and  best  members  over  the  same  class  in  1821. 

The  ABSTRACT  OF  OCCUPATION  is  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  census,  not  excepting  the  census  of  religious  worship,  or  of 
education ;  for,  if  these  latter  show  the  extent  of  some  of  the 
means  of  social  enlightenment  and  virtue,  the  former  gives  us 
the  measure  of  that  enlightenment  and  virtue,  as  it  pictures  to  us 
the  forms  and  relative  proportions  of  the  multifarious  jDursuits — 
professional,  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural — in 
which  the  active  mind  and  soul  of  the  nation  are  daily  engaged. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  this  department  of  the  census 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  either  as  respects  classification  or 
nomenclature,  but  more  especially  the  former.  A  consciousness 
of  this  defect  shows  itself  in  the  Report,  not  only  in  the  admis- 
sion that  the  '  classification  was  framed  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
work,  before  either  the  analysis  was  undertaken  or  the  nomen- 
clature settled,'*  but  in  the  avoidance  of  all  attempt  to  deduce 
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any  broad  results  from  tlie  tables,  or  to  do  anything  more  than 
point  out  the  principal  groups  of  people  engaged  in  some  occu- 
pations. True,  the  materials  for  generalization  and  classification 
are  there,  in  the  1100  or  1200  distinct  trades  and  occupations 
enumerated  ;  but  there  still  remain  errors  and  defects  in  nomen- 
clature which  prevent  the  attainment  of  a  strictly  accurate  and 
scientific  classification.  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated 
that  another  census  of  occupation  should  be  taken,  without  a 
previous  and  careful  settlement,  alike  of  terms  and  of  the  jDrin- 
ciples  of  classification  ;  and  that  the  settlement  should  not  be 
made  in  the  bureaucratic  fashion  which  characterizes  so  much  of 
our  legislation  and  administration,  but  with  the  aid  and  counsel 
of  persons  who,  though  neither  principals  nor  subordinates  in 
office,  are  placed  in  a  better  situation  than  either  to  determine 
nomenclature  at  least,  if  not  classification.  It  would  not  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  heads  of  departments  to  submit  a 
scheme  of  analysis  and  classification  to  public  criticism,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  to  invite  the  assistance  of  competent  persons,  whether 
scientific  men  or  joractical  men  of  business.  An  opjDortunity 
which  occurs  once  only  in  ten  years  is  too  golden  a  one  to  be  lost 
for  want  of  previous  prejDaration. 

The  defects  of  the  census  in  the  matter  of  nomenclature  are 
considerable,  but  one  only  will  be  distinctly  named.  The  various 
classes  or  grades  of  persons,  juvenile  or  adult,  employed  in  the 
great  textile  manufactures,  are  comprised  under  one  term — e.  g., 
Cotton  Manufactures.  Now,  under  this  comprehensive  term, 
there  are  ranked  occupations  exceedingly  diverse  in  character,  in 
the  physical  or  intellectual  qualifications  demanded,  in  the  social 
position  of  the  persons  employed,  and  in  the  artistic,  not  to  say 
the  cvsthetic  position  of  the  several  classes  of  workmen.  The  most 
skilled  and  the  least  shilled  classes  are  thrown  into  the  same 
heap  or  category.  The  specific  nature  of  the  occupations  and  all 
the  conditions  of  ventilation,  juxtaposition  with  deleterious  sub- 
stances or  agencies,  exhausting  labour,  or  long  hours,  as  respects 
specific  numbers  and  ages,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  and  the  physio- 
logist is  deprived  of  the  exact  data  on  which,  combined  with  the 
records  of  births  and  deaths,  he  may  measure  the  influence  of 
employment  on  the  vital  energy,  thereby  affecting  the  duration 
of  life,  or  in  fostering  diseases  which  mar  the  happiness  and 
indirectly  impair  the  morality  of  social  life. 

It  is  undesirable,  and  Avould  be  very  inconvenient,  to  give  very 
minute  details,  but  it  is  necessary,  for  many  important  pur- 
poses, to  discriminate  the  numbers  i-espcctively  engaged  in  con- 
nexion witli  steam  or  water  power  and  those  wlio  work  apart 
from  it ;  and  further,  to  give  the  workmen  in  each  of  these  sec- 
tions under  several  distinct  heads,  of  which  the  terms  piecer, 
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reeler,  spinner,  and  weaver  are  types.  Not  only  is  such  a  specific 
analysis  essential  for  many  purely  scientific  purposes,  but  it  is 
obviously  necessary  in  order  to  a  clear  view  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion of  the  nation's  industry,  and  to  ascertain  the  specific  direction 
of  the  skill  and  strength  of  the  people — -juvenile  and  adult  — 
male  and  female. 

The  compilers  of  the  Census  of  Occupations  have  arranged  the 
whole  number  of  persons,  who  are  returned  as  following  some 
occupation,  in  seventeen  classes,  as  follows : — 

TABLE  1. 

Census  of  Occupations — G-reat  Britain,  1851. 


Class. 


Males. 


Under 
20  Years 
of  Age. 


20  Years 
of  Age  and 
upwards 


Feiiales. 


Under 
20  Years 
of  Age. 


20  Years 
of  Age  and 
upwards. 


The  Queen   , 

1 .  Persons  engaged  in  the  general  > 

and  local  government   j 

2.  Persons  engaged  in  the  defence) 

of  the  country   J 

3.  Persons  in  the  learned  pro-^ 

fession  and  their  immediate  > 
subordinates   j 

4.  Persons  engaged  in  literature,  ) 

the  fine  arts,  and  the  sciences  j 

5.  Persons  engaged  in  domestic") 

offices,  as  wives,  childi'en,  or  > 
relations   ) 

6.  Persons  engaged  in  entertain- 

iug,  clothing,  and  performing  [■ 
personal  ollices   ) 

7.  Persons  who  buy  or  sell,  &c  

8.  Persons  engaged  in  the  con-'^ 

veyanoe  of  men,  animals,  and  > 
goods   ) 

9.  Persons  possessing  or  working  ) 

the  land  and  cultivating  it  ...  J 

10.  Per-ions  engaged  about  animals... 

11.  Pei'sons  engaged  in  art  and  ) 

mechanic  productions   j 

12.  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  \ 

animal  matters   3 

13.  Pei*son.s  working  and  dealing  iu  ) 

vegetable  matters   j 

14.  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  ) 

minerals   j 

15.  Labourers — branch  undefined  ... 
Iti.  Persons  of  rank  or  property —  \ 

not  otherwise  returned   3 

17.  Persons  supported  hy  the  com-") 
iiuinity,  and  of  no  specified  > 

occupation   ) 

Other  persons  of   no  stated  > 
occupations  or  condition  j 


1,485 
7,771 

12,451 

4,692 

;,38D,492 

120,504 
20,372 
100,3^45 

385,193 
12,454 
121,928 

91,087 

192,976 

209,970 
61,320 
614 

17,879 

14,207 


71,191 
88,714 

98,279 

41,618 

21,779 

512,209 
130,389 
285,686 

1,421,354 
86,528 
624,503 

293,531 

654,859 

677,476 
322,788 
33,681 

39,444 

54,786 


Total    4,764,743 


5,458,815 


53 
8,318 
3,780,565 

458,168 
2,680 
5,423 

129,600 
225 
5,288 

84,383 

185,229 

24,428 
2,461 
1.868 


1 

2,526 


1,410 
64,336 
3,227,150 

1,329,292 
56,010 
7,479 

454,431 
1,055 
11,617 

162,862 

341,950 

34,330 
9,217 
136,536 


15,667  84,412 
33,080  73,780 


4,737,535 


5,998,384 


With  some  of  these  little  fault  can  be  found,  but  on  others  it 
is  impossible  to  bestow  any  commendation,  and  the  whole  wants 
coherence,  dependence,  and  logical  consecutiveness.    It  is  a 
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thing  of  parts,  but  it  has  no  unity — it  is  parts  only — not  a  whole, 
consisting  of  parts  mutually  related  and  dependent.  Taken 
altogether,  it  gives  no  clear  bird's-eye  view  of  the  relative  masses 
of  distinct  forms  of  labour,  or  pursuit,  or  of  their  relations,  ante- 
cedent or  consequent.  The  parts,  too,  are  not  homogeneous. 
Thus  in  the  12th  Class,  '  Persons  working  and  dealing  in  animal 
matters,'  we  have  grouped  together  tripe-dealers  and  woollen 
cloth  manufacturers,  fishmongers  and  silk  manufacturers,  bone- 
gatherers  and  stuff  merchants,  catgut  makers  and  velvet  manu- 
facturers— and  so  on.  The  above  basis  of  classification  here  is 
the  common  occupation  of  all,  someone  way  and  some  another 
in  or  about  animal  matter — whether  as  butchers  slaughtering 
sheep  and  oxen,  and  supplying  the  animal  man  with  food,  or  as 
woollen  or  silk  manufacturers,  producing  the  fabrics  which  are 
necessary  for  warmth,  health,  ornament,  or  show.  In  like 
manner  brewers  and  bakers,  grocers  and  tobacconists,  oil-millers 
and  india-rubber  makers,  bellows-makers  and  sawyers,  mat- 
makers  and  oakum  dealers,  are  included  in  Class  13,  along  with 
linen  and  cotton  manufacturers,  muslin  and  lace  manufacturers, 
because  each  of  these  occupations  are  about  or  in  some  kinds  of 
vegetable  matter.  A  more  strange  and  grotesque  medley  surely 
never  met  since  birds  and  beasts,  insects  and  reptiles,  found 
refuge  in  the  ark. 

It  is  evident  that  an  arbitrary  and  even  fanciful  classification 
has  been  adopted,  without  any  careful  consideration  of  the 
heterogeneous  and  strange  associations  and  juxtapositions  which 
it  would  involve.  No  useful  purpose  could  be  answered  by 
making  it  the  basis  of  conclusions  of  any  value,  if  the  object  of 
such  conclusions  be  to  give  a  scientific  portraiture  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  nation's  industry.  It  will,  consequently,  be  disregarded 
in  the  main  in  the  further  pursuit  of  the  subject  of  OCCUPATIONS ; 
yet  a  strictly  scientific  classification  Avill  not  be  attempted. 
Reviewers  are  not  government  officials,  and,  like  them,  drawing 
from  a  full  purse,  ^)9'o  rata  to  the  labour  of  arranging  and 
classifying  the  huge  mass  of  details  contained  in  the  schedules 
of  the  enumerators.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  several  distinct 
classifications  are  practicable  and  desirable,  just  as  distinct  kinds 
of  results  are  sought  for.  One  class  of  analysers  might  propose  to 
show  the  respective  numbers  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labourers, 
another  of  producers  and  distributors,  a  third  of  employers, 
capitalists,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  receivers  of  wages  on 
the  other ;  whilst  a  fourth  might  divide  the  whole  into  a  few  great 
masses — say  producers  of  food,  producers  of  clothing,  builders 
of  houses  and  mills,  constructors  of  engines  and  machines,  and  of 
distributors,  dividing  the  last  section  into  distributors  of  homo  and 
foreign  products — applicable  as  food  and  as  omcterlals  of  manu- 
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factures — applicable  to  the  necessities,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of 
civilized  life.  It  would  be  a  work  of  no  little  labour  to  complete 
any  one  of  these  modes  of  presenting  the  subject,  and  the  attempt 
will  not  be  made  here.  Nevertheless,  as  it  would  be  ungracious 
to  find  fault  with  the  census  classification  without  offering  some- 
thing different,  if  not  better,  the  following  abstract  is  given,  not 
as  possessing  unity,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  as  throwing 
together  analogous  occupations,  whether  the  manner  and  instru- 
ments of  operation  are  considered,  or  the  ends  to  be  answered  by 
the  commodities  produced,  and  as  furnishing  data  from  which  to 
deduce  some  pertinent  conclusions  as  to  the  efficiency,  power,  and 
character  of  the  national  industry. 

TABLE  II. 


Census  of  Occupations — Great  Britain,  1S51. 


Class. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under 
20  Years. 

20  Years 

and 
upwards. 

Under 
20  Years. 

20  I'ears 

aud 
upwards. 

1.  *  The  Queen  and  Government  ... 

2.  *  The  army,  na-v-y,  &e  

3.  *  The  learned  profession   

4.  *  Literature,  arts,  and  sciences  ... 

6.  Textile  manufactures  

7.  Mining,  in  metals   

8.  Ditto  coal   

9.  Manufacturers,  in  metal   

10.  Blacksmiths  and  whitesmiths  ... 

11.  Machine  and  engine  makers  ... 

12.  Shipwrights,  dock  labourers,  &c. 

13.  *  Transit,  land,  river,  and  sea 

15.  Makers  of  clothing  

16.  Furnishers  and  fitters  of  houses. 

17.  *  Labourers  

18.  Distributors  of  food   

19.  Ditto  of  manufactures   

21.  Servants    

Total  of  occupations 

22.  Scholars  

1,485 
7,771 
12,451 
4,692 

384,728 

174,573 
21,693 
65,644 
25,747 
23,709 
12,063 
7,474 

100,345 
87,598 
73,064 
12,638 
54,803 
54,972 
25,824 

187,238 
36,739 

71,191 
88,714 
98,279 
41,618 
1,397,256 
407,321 
58,402 
15  ',722 
71,179 
98,024 
54,142 
39,939 
285,686 
492,588 
341,950 
48,402 
312,669 
351,737 
105,994 
823,618 
97,605 

89 

"'  53 
8,318 
129,435 
245,622 
4,667 
1,295 
550 
21 
11 
226 
5,423 
4,314 
114,761 
1,447 
1,645 
3,560 
5,663 
96,594 
333,226 

2,527 

1^410 
64,336 
439,900 
300,582 
3,212 
1,354 
649 
606 
43 
246 
7,479 
8,124 
448,273 
6,857 
7,-434 
128,415 
36,875 
480,127 
772,785 

75,292 

96,485 
112,193 
118,964 
2,351,369 
1,188,098 

87,974 
219,015 

98,125 
122,360 

66,259 

47,885 
398,933 
592,624 
978,048 

69,344 
376,551 
538,684 
174,356 
1,587,577 
1,240,355 

1,375,251 

5,437,036  956,970 

2,771,234 

10,5-10,491 

1,410,370 
1,979,122 

1,342,457 
21,779  1  2,438,108 

3,227^150 

2,752,827 
7,666,159 

23.   All  others, — children,  wives,  &c. 

Total   

4,764,74:3 

5,458,815 
5,558  i 

4,737,535  1  5,998,384 

20,959,477 

10,22; 

10,735,919 

Certain  of  the  classes  are  identical  with  those  of  the  census, 
and  are  marked  with  a  star  (*),  though  it  must  be  noted  that  some 
of  these  are  nearly  as  much  open  to  objection  as  those  specifically 
condemned  above ;  but  it  would  require  more  labour  than  we  can 
bestow  on  them  to  render  a  new  arrangement  complete  and 
accurate. 

The  first  and  most  salient  indication  of  the  table  is  the  large 
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proportion  of  tlie  working  to  the  non-working  section  of  the  whole 
population,  it  being  more  than  one-half.    In  a  community  so 
Incrhly  civilized,  and  so  wealthy,  this  is  a  striking  fact,   .-it  need 
no't  be  concealed  that  there  are  several  classes  of  persons  mchided 
in  the  list  of  occupations  whose  labour  does  not  contribute  to 
the  production  of  the  material  necessaries  and  convenience  ot  lite. 
This  class  discharges  the  business  of  general  oversight,  direction, 
and  control— preserves  the  order  and  peace  of  society,  and  is  the 
guiding  intellect  rather  than  the  working  bone  and  muscle  ot  the 
State.    Not  the  less,  however,  is  its  occupation  of  value  to  tlie 
State,  for  without  it  the  body-politic  would  reahze  the  old  Roman 
fable  of  the  'Members  and  the  Belly,'  and  die  of  manition— or, 
worse,  by  violent  convulsion.  There  is  also  included  m  the  number 
following  some  occupation,  1,240,355  domestic  servants ;  but 
excluding  these,  as  not  contributing  to  the  production  of  com- 
modities of  use,  but  rather  to  the  luxury,  comfort,  or  wants  ot 
domestic  life,  the  proportion  of  the  actual  workers  is  considerably 
more  than  a  comprehensive  surface  view  of  society  would  lead  us  to 
expect.   This  proportion  could  not  exist,  except  as  juvenile  labour 
and  adult  female  labour  was  rendered  availab  e    The  adult  males 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  shown  by  the  table,  with  few  exceptions,  fill 
some  post  of  utility,  follow  some  profession  or  trade,  or  pmctise 
some  art  of  production;  and  ^^^^^^^^ 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  one-third  of  the  adult  females  follow 
some  trade  or  art.    Adding  to  these  1  339,000^  ''it'mit 
623,000  females,  under  20  years  of  age,  the  total  is  3,9bi,00U, 
shoeing  a  ratio  of  female  adult  and  male  and  female  juvenile 
labour  to  male  adult  labour  as  4  to  5h    It  would  be  irrelevant 
to  the  purpose  of  the  moment  to  discuss  the  question  ot  social 
and  moral  gain  or  loss  involved  in  the  large  proportion  oi  the 
labour  of  iuveniles  and  of  female  ailults;  but  it  is  most  pertment  to 
remark  that  the  numbers  employed  in  connexion  with  lactones  are 
insignificant  compared  with  the  numbers  employed  m  agriculture 
and  other  productive  arts.   The  respective  numbers  are  as  follows : 


f 

JUTEKII-ES. 

Adult 

FiiMALKS. 

Malks. 

Fkmales. 

384,7.28 

80,790 
098,415 

129,485 
97,605 
9,223 
475,035 

439, 900 
772,785 
165,290 
1,033,077 

1,200,078 
174,573 

711,348 
245,022 

2,410,662 
360,682 

1  375,251    1      950.970    1  2,771,234 
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Two  consolatory  conclusions  are  deducible  from  these  figures. 
First,  that  admitting,  tJiough  only  for  argumenfs  sake,  fectorj^ 
labour  to  be  physically  and  morally  deteriorating  to  juveniles  and 
to  female  adults,  the  proportion  of  both  to  the  respective  totals 
IS  msignificant;  and,  second,  that  if  means  could  be  devised  for 
superseding  altogether  such  labour,  the  quantity  which  would 
have  to  be  absorbed  into  other  branches  of  occupation  is  not  such 
as  to  cause  very  serious  inconvenience,  not  to  say  that  the  possible 
and  even  probable  process  of  change  may  be  the  entire  withdrawal 
of  the  numbers  so  employed  from  the  labour  market  to  the 
school  and  the  household,  in  consequence  of  the  augmented 
energy  and  productiveness  of  adult  male  labour,  through  the 
further  apphcations  of  mechanical  and  chemical  science  to  the 
arts  of  life.    As  the  case  stands,  the  numbers  of  the  people  who 
m  some  way  or  other  minister  to  the  wants,  comforts,  and  luxuries 
oi  life,  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole,  and  compared  with 
1841,  shows  an  increasing  proportion,  the  numbers  of  the  Qion- 
wovking  population,  so  to  speak,  in  that  year  being  10  977  865 
out  of  a  total  of  18,844,123,  and  in  1851  only  10,418,986  out  of 
a  population  of  20,959,477.   This  striking  fact  is  partly  accounted 
lor  by  the  increased  proportion  of  adults,  as  already  shown;  but 
It  does  not  explain  the  whole  difference;  nor  is  the  explanation 
very  obvious.    Not  so  the  conclusion— that  great  activity  and 
mdustry  characterize  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 

A  second  great  indication  of  the  table  is  the  large  amount  of 
skilled  labour,  understanding  by  that  term  labour  requirino-  areat 
manual  dexterity,  more  or  less  knowledge  of  mechanicaf  and 
chernical  science,  and  more  or  less  of  intellectual  culture  and 
development.  This  general  definition  would  exclude  from  the 
table  the  first  four  Classes— agriculture  (not  as  imsUlled  labour 
but  as  not  %n  this  particular  category  of  skilled  labour), 
labourers,  distributors,  and  servants— leaving  the  following 
numbers  at  each  age — viz. : 

Males.  Females. 
'12-  20  ami  upwards.  Under  20.  20  and  upwards. 

/91,/86     ...     2,8/1,973     ...     474,931     ...     1,312,352     ...  5,451,242 

It  appears,  then,  that  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  who 
are  returned  as  following  some  occupation  rank  as  skilled 
labourers,  the  extent  of  skill  varying  from  that  which  suffices  to 
superintend  the  simplest  movement  of  a  machine,  or  to  dio  for 
coal  or  ore  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  that  which  can  adjust 
the  proportion  and  put  together  the  parts  of  the  most  elaborate 
machine,  or  conduct  the  most  difficult  processes  of  chemical 
science. 

A  sentimental  notion  has  got  abroad,  fostered,  and  indeed 
ongmated,  by  a  class  of  writers  who  have  made  the  condition  and 
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characteristics  of  labour  the  material  of  a  popular  literature,  that 
the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  factory  system  have  tended 
to  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  physical  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion of  the  labourer,  thus  affording  another  instance  how  rarely 
the  poetical  is  found  in  connexion  with  the  rigorously  phi- 
losophic in  mental  conformation  ;  or,  to  pass  from  the  abstract 
to  the  concrete,  how  seldom  men  who  are  most  skilful  in 
seizing  individual  and  class-characteristics — whether  of  manners, 
morals,  or  mental  habits — are  capable  of  developing  general  laws, 
or  of  tracing  the  progress  and  discriminating  the  processes  of 
great  social  facts  and  changes.  The  idea  alluded  to  is  something 
like  this — machinery  simply  requires  watching,  without  any  intel- 
ligent perception  of  the  mode  of  its  operation  on  the  substances 
submitted  to  its  action,  and  dispenses  therefore  with  mental 
effort  beyond  mere  attention.  Some  dexterity  of  manipulation, 
quickness  of  movement  and  of  eye  may  be  required,  but  that  is 
all ;  whether  the  machine  chops  turnips  for  sheep,  or  prepares 
wool  or  cotton  for  the  spindle  or  the  reel.  Were  this  notion  as 
psychologically  just  as  we  believe  it  to  be  the  contrary,  it  is 
necessary  to  inquire  in  what  res^Dects  the  former  system  differed 
from  it.  Machinery,  as  the  system  of  the  productive  arts,  is  but 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  enough  is  known  of  the  previous 
economy  or  organization  of  labour  to  determine  the  matter 
issue.  Prior  to  1750,  the  woollen  and  flax  trades  were  th 
staples  of  the  nation.  Now  it  would  be  a  curious  question  i 
psychology  to  determine  how  much  more  of  mental  power  Wc 
needed  to  twirl  the  one-thread  wheel,  or  to  drive  the  hand- loom 
under  the  former  system,  than  to  superintend  a  roving-frame  o 
a  power-loom  under  the  present ;  and  still  more  curious  to  deter 
mine  the  precise  difference  in  the  degree  of  mental  activity  an 
exertion  produced  by  the  respective  systems,  and  all  thei 
adjuncts  of  place,  circumstances,  and  associations.  We  suspe 
philosophy  would  give  a  very  different  answer  to  that  which 
sentimental  philanthropy  in  the  pages  of  some  of  our  most 
popular  and  attractive  writers  has  made  so  current.  But  to  press 
the  question,  as  one  not  of  sentiment,  but  of  fact,  a  little  closer, 
it  may  be  asked,  admitting  that  the  spinner  and  weaver  under 
the  olden  system  were  more  intelligent  than  the  modern  factory 
operative,— simply  as  workers,  and  apart  from  the  matter  of 
general  mental  activity,  is  tliere  a  moment's  comparison  betwixt 
the  degree  of  skill  in  the  ])reparation  of  the  mere  instruments  of 
labour  now  in  use  and  those  used  under  the  old  system  ?  It  is 
but  to  place  on  one  hand  the  one-thread  wheel,  the  common 
loom,  and  the  hand-card,  and  on  the  other,  the  steam-engine, 
with  its  long  train  of  beautiful  and  wondrous  machines,  to 
determine  the  several  degrees  of  mechanical  skill  necessary  to 
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produce  each.  The  discovery  of  the  steam-engine  and  of  the 
many  machines  which  it  propels,  has  created  an  entirely  nevr 
class  of  artisans,  far  more  skilled  and  intelligent  than  those  who 
made  the  rude  implement  used  in  the  previous  organization 
of  industry ;  whilst  the  application  of  steam  to  other  purposes 
besides  those  of  the  textile  manufactures,  has  demanded  in 
every  branch  of  industry  a  higher  intelligence  in  every  class  of 
workmen  and  artisans.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Bottom  the  weaver.  Snug  the  joiner,  Flute  the  bellows-mender,  or 
Starveling  the  tailor,  in  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  were 
caricatures  of  those  classes  ;  but  the  contrary,  for  Philostratus  tells 
Theseus,  in  reply  to  his  question,  '  What  are  they  V — 

'  Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens  here, 
Which  never  laboured  in  their  heads,  till  now.' 

If  some  modern  Shakespeare  were  to  introduce  representatives 
of  the  same  classes  into  the  drama,  would  he  say  of  them,  '  They 
never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now'?  Mr.  Dickens  gives 
another  and  a  very  different  picture.  Theseus  might  not  say  of 
their  speech  as  he  does  of  Prologue's  in  the  play — '  It  is  like  a 
tangled  chain,  nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered.' 

To  return  from  this  digression,  the  table  gives  the  total  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  textile  manufacture  at  1,188,098. 
The  census  of  population  shows  that  in  the  interval  from  1750 
to  1850,  the  periods  of  transition  from  the  mere  manual  economy 
of  manufacture  to  the  economy  of  steam  power  and  machinery,  the 
numbers  of  the  people  had  increased  three-fold,  say  from  seven  to 
twenty-one  millions ;  but  so  vast  an  augmentation  of  productive 
power  has  ensued  under  the  new  economy,  that  the  consumption 
of  cotton  wool  has  risen  from  3,000,000  of  pounds  annually  to 
800,000,000,  and  of  sheep's  wool  from  72,000,000  pounds  to 
300,000,000  pounds.  An  increase  in  flax,  hemp,  and  silk,  approxi- 
mating to  that  in  cotton-wool,  has  also  taken  place  in  the  same 
interval.  It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact,  that  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  machine  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving,  the  labour  of  fifty- 
eight  persons  was  required  to  make  a  pack  of  wool  into  cloth  in  a 
week.  At  that  rate  it  would  require  1,200,000  persons  to  make 
up  the  300,000,000  pounds  of  the  sheep's  wool  consumed  in  1851  ; 
but  less  than  that  number — viz.,  1,188,098,  as  shown  in  the  table, 
not  only  workup  that  weight  of  wool, but  some  900,000,000  pounds 
of  cotton,  and  some  350,000,000  pounds  of  flax,  hemp,  and  silk 
besides — the  texture,  perfection,  and  beauty  of  the  fabrics  as 
much  exceeding  those  of  1750  as  the  self-acting  mule  and  the 
steam-loom  do  the  cottage  one-thread  wheel,  or  the  hand-loom. 
But  not  only  in  its  productiveness,  but  in  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  skill  which  it  has  called  forth,  is  the  textile  branch  of 
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Britisli  manufacture  the  foremost  type  of  the  national  skill ;  for 
apart  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  classes  employed  immediately  in 
the  fabrications  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  flax  and  silk,  there  are 
large  classes  indirectly,  but  as  necessarily  connected  with  it — viz., 
the  artisans  who  construct  the  moving  power  and  the  machinery 
which  it  impels,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  materials 
of  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  brass.  In  these  departments  of  the 
national  industry  the  table  shows  there  are  employed  252,358 
persons,  of  whom  188,728  are  adult  males.  It  is  a  striking  fact, 
illustrative  of  the  effect  of  the  discoveries  of  Watt  and  Arkwright, 
that  in  the  production  of  iron  alone,  there  has  been  an  increase 
from  17,000  tons  in  1742,  to  3,000,000  in  1853,  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  which  supplies  the  textile  manufactures  with  its  auxiliaries 
to  mere  manual  strength,  the  remainder  furnishing  the  means  of 
railway  and  steam-vessel  transit,  or  is  applied  in  the  construction 
of  mills,  workshops,  and  houses,  to  an  extent,  which,  but  for  the 
power  of  steam,  alike  in  the  processes  of  mining  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  would  have  been  impossible. 

It  is  another  remarkable  fact  shomi  by  the  table  that  592,624 
l^ersons  are  employed  in  the  building  trades,  under  which 
category  are  included  bricklayers,  carpenters,  masons,  and  other 
cognate  employments.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  no 
less  than  978,048  persons  are  employed  in  giving  to  the  fabrics 
of  our  looms  and  tan-yards  the  forms  in  which  they  are  of  use 
as  articles  of  personal  apparel.  These  employments  have  not  as 
yet  been  much  altered  in  character  by  the  application  of  science. 
It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  there  be  any  mechanical 
substitute  for  the  human  hand  and  the  needle  in  the  trades  of 
the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  or  the  milliner  and  dress-maker ;  but 
it  is  undoubted  that  the  craft  of  the  carjienter,  the  bricklayer, 
and  the  mason,  admits  of  very  large  improvement  of  a  mecha- 
nical kind.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  report  on  the  New 
York  Exhibition  of  American  manufactures  state  that  machinery 
is  largely  employed  in  the  United  States,  in  the  planing  of  wood, 
in  box  making,  in  the  making  of  lasts  and  boot-trees,  of  ploughs 
and  furniture,  and  in  stone-planing.  So  effective  are  these 
machines,  that  with  them  eight  men  will  make  thirty  ploughs 
per  day,  and  twenty  men  one  hundred  doors  per  day.  The 
power  of  combination  in  these  trades  has  prevented,  hitherto,  a 
large  application  of  steam  power  to  these  branches  of  handicraft, 
just  as  at  first  it  did  in  the  sawing  of  timber  and  veneer,  and  the 
making  of  blocks  for  ships.  These  trades  cannot  long  remain  in 
their  present  state.  There  is  an  enonnous  waste  of  human 
strength  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  noAv  condticted,  which 
might  and  would  find  other  modes  of  (jmployment ;  the  ultimate 
result  being  a  vast  augmentation  of  the  products  of  the  whole 
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industry, of  the  nation,  and  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the 
substitution  of  the  Iron  Man  for  the  human  man,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  latter  from  employment  altogether.  That  fallacy 
cannot  long  outlive  the  teaching  of  the  last  one  hundred  years, 
as  respects  the  employment  of  labour  in  the  textile  arts, — the 
lessons  of  free  trade, — and  the  example  of  America. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  features  in  the  table  inviting 
comment,  but  the  foregoing  must  suffice.  One  or  two  observa- 
tions on  it,  as  a  whole,  may  not,  however,  be  omitted.  The 
twenty-three  classes  admit  of  division  into  numerous  sub-classes, 
and  these  again  into  individual  and  distinct  employments.  After 
much  compression  the  census  commissioners  have  reduced  the 
number  of  these  latter  to  some  eleven  or  twelve  hundred,  but  in 
that  number  are  very  many  generic  designations,  the  species 
under  each  being  numerous  and  diversified.  These  minute  sub- 
divisions of  labour,  these  many  and  diversified  employments,  are 
the  result  and  the  measure  of  the  perfection  of  the  productive 
arts,  and  are  unmistakeable  evidence  of  a  high  civilization.  To 
produce  any  one  article  of  use  as  food  or  clothing,  a  great  variety 
of  separate  classes  of  workers  and  agencies  must  be  set  in  motion, 
many  of  them  not  only  distinct  in  organization  from  all  the  rest, 
but  isolated  and  unconnected,  save,  as  through  the  factor  and  the 
merchant,  they  are  brought  together.  Thus  an  enormous  capital 
is  invested  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Renfrewshire,  and  Lanca- 
shire, in  cotton  mills  and  machinery,  and  more  than  two  millions 
of  persons  are  brought  up  to  the  business  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturer, and  depend  on  it  for  their  daily  bread  and  their  very 
existence,  though  both  capitalist  and  labourer  are  dependent  for 
the  raw  material  on  the  industry  of  many  other  nations  thousands 
of  miles  away,  and  on  the  enterprise  of  two  distinct  classes,  the 
merchant  and  the  shipowner,  to  supply  them  fully  and  regularly 
with  that  raw  material.  The  extent  to  which  each  is  dependent 
on  all  the  rest,  in  a  particular  country,  for  the  commonest  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  and  one  commercial  nation  on  all 
others,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  complicated  phenomena 
of  high  industrial  status,  and,  excepting  the  United  States,  pro- 
bably no  other  nation  will  bear  comparison  v/ith  England  in  the 
minute  subdivision  of  labour,  the  extent  of  m_utual  dependence 
internally  betwixt  its  several  sections  of  producers,  and  externally, 
betwixt  it  and  the  world's  races ;  nor  on  the  grand  results  of  their 
condition — the  variety  of  products  which  it  either  produces  or  pur- 
chases, and  the  amplitude  of  the  share  which  it  commands  for 
6very  unit  of  the  population. 

Before  closing  this  notice  of  the  census,  it  will  be  quite  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  to  inquire,  whether  the  facts  revealed  by  it 
throw  any  light  on  two  important  social  questions — namely,  the 
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progress  or  otherwise  of  the  operative  population  in  material  and 
moral  well-being  ;  and,  second,  the  gain  or  loss  to  the  same  class 
by  the  large  introduction  of  machinery  within  the  last  eighty  or 
hundred  years. 

It  would  be  illusory,  or  more  correctly  speaking  empirical,  to 
take  any  and  all  the  facts  established  by  the  census  as  data  from 
which  to  answer,  definitely,  either  of  these  queries ;  but  it  will  be 
quite  philosophic  to  take  those  facts  and  place  them  in  combina- 
tion with  other  and  equally  well  established  facts,  and  thereby 
to  establish  a  sufficiently  wide  basis  for  a  safe  induction.  The 
census  shows  that  betwixt  1801  and  1851  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  increased,  in  round  numbers,  100  per  cent.  On 
very  good  data  it  is  calculated  that  the  increase  in  the  previous 
50  years,  1750  to  1801,  was  about  57  per  cent,  and  in  the 
50  years,  1700  to  1750,  17  per  cent.  The  census  further  shows, 
that  the  great  staple  trades  of  the  nation  are  conducted  in  connec- 
tion with  steam  or  water  power,  and  all  the  mechanical  appliances 
of  which  the  last  eighty  or  hundred  years  has  been  so  pro- 
ductive. Apart  from  the  census,  it  is  known  that  steam  and 
water  power  are  applied  in  every  branch  of  manufacture  where 
great  force  is  requisite,  and  even  in  the  making  of  machines 
and  all  the  appliances  of  machinery*  Steam-power  impels  and 
guides  the  tools  which  heretofore  were  exclusively  moved  by  the 
human  arm.  The  steam-engine  and  machinery  have,  in  fact, 
invaded  every  department  of  the  national  industry  ;  and  though, 
as  already  noticed,  there  are  departments  in  which  its  introduc- 
tion is  ouly  partial,  it  is  quite  palpable  tliat  to  these  also  it  will 
ere  long  be  applied.  Now,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  labour,  juvenile  and  adult,  has  been  mightily 
augmented  by  the  application  of  steam-power  and  of  machinery  ; 
nay  further,  that  application  has  rendered  available  a  large 
amount  of  juvenile  and  female  adult  labour,  which  heretofore 
was  non-productive,  or  of  little  value.  The  degree  of  that 
increased  productiveness,  if  measured  by  the  productiveness  of 
Tuiaided  Imman  labour,  in  imcisely  the  same  jyrocesses,  is  some-> 
thing  fabulous,  but  as  production  became  more  facile,  skill  and, 
science  were  applied  to  render  the  products  of  our  looms  and 
forges  more  elaborate  and  tasteful,  and  thus  the  quantvun  pro- 
duced has  been  less  than  the  enlianced  power  of  the  labour  of 
the  nation  was  equal  to,  all  products  retaining  their  previous 
form  and  character,  but  it  is  incomparably  more  beautiful,  and 
presents  forms  of  utility  and  of  luxury  previously  unknown,  and 
indeed,  unattainable.  Allowing  for  this  new  condition  of  pro- 
duction, it  may  safely  b(!  aftirmed  that  in  manufactures,  properly 
so  called,  the  augmentation  lias  been,  at  a  moderate  estimate, 
seven-fold  ;  hni  let  it  be  taken  at  a  Jive-fold  increase.    How  has 
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absorb  '^""'^  distributed  ?    Has  the  capitalist 

absorbed  it  all  leaving  wages  as  they  stood  before,  or  has  the 

afirr.fKTl''/,'^'*-.  ^"PPOsition  that  the  ca?! 

talist  has  absorbed  the  whole  difference,  the  profit  of  canita! 
ought  to  have  vastly  increased  ;  strictly  Speaking  rshouW  be 
equivalent  to  something  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  vake  of 

tZTr^  f'""'"^  ""'^^^^^  °f       portion  of  valurwTich 

IS  conferred  on  any  particular  raw  material  by  the  operation  of 
manufacturing,  properly  so  called.  For  example  ifThe  cost  of 
ma«./ac  ur^^s,  a  pound  of  wool  into  woollen  doth  be  5,,  does 
the  capitalist  get  4s.  asmterest  on  the  steam  power  and  machines 
which  he  owns,  and  which  are  used  in  the  processes  thrZh 

ttsX^:^Y  r/  '^^^        ^ '  b'e  esp^ty^^^^^^^^ 

tuat  so  much  of  whatever  the  capitalist  receives  as  simnlv 
replaces  the  steam-engine  and  machines-in  other  words  cS 

TirauTstio  "    1  ""^l'  ''''  1^^°-  -  ano  her  fo7m 

Ihe  question  IS  as  to  the  nett  share  which  comes  to  the  canitalist 
specifically  as  interest  on  capital  invested  in  the  newS™: 
ments  of  manufacture.    If  that  interest  absorbs  the  whole  addi 

SiZ-:if:  '''''  "T^'^*^      the  intrlctlon  tf 

machinery  is  the  owner  of  the  machine-no  other  partv  call  him 

raraTLiSr^'^^^^'^^^^'-- 

cJe  l^ZedT'^''^ say.thata^  ar«?e,  the  capitalist, in  the 
case  supposed,  does  not  get  one  part  out  of  the  five-fold  increase 
consequent  on  the  application  of  machinery ;  and  if  so  the  'a^ 
to  the  consumer  is  a  diminution  of  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  a 
giveii  commodity,  or  what  is  an  equivalent  exp  essfoi  of  the 
s.ue,  he  gets  four-times  the  quantity  for  the  same  price  It  is 
mpossible  to  deny  this  conclusion,  unless  it  can  beXwn  that 

ge  s°:rhis  sht?:iT  r'r^'^^^  P-er--steam  and  macliLery-!! 
gets,  as  his  share,  al  the  difference  m  the  quantity  produced  bv 
that  power  m  conjunction  with  human^labour  and  sunerin^ 
Ketlted  \heXb'  answered  that  although  the  00^^  may 

may  be  to  retlir  fr'''  f  k'*'  '"'''^^  ''^'^^  application 

fhi' •  !i,  .  ,     ,    ^^^^""^  labourers  necessary.     The  answer  to 
th.,  IS  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  measured  by  the  area  of 
inital  to  ^";P'°y-^"'         the  relative  ^proporl:  5 

labour    tS  ^^P^'-fe^tio"  of  the  impfements  of 

laoour,— the  latter  measuring  the  reward  of  labour  and  Pnt 

wim  the  application  of  machinery  and  steam-power  the  noniil/ 
ofThe  e^Tf  ^"^^^-^  ^'^'^         17  per  cent.  in^  fiVt  fifty  Srs" 
00  per  tnriftrn?'  *°  6%  years^a^d  to 

NslvoL  IX  cycle  from  1801  to  ISoi-that 
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whereas  the  increase  of  the  population  in  the  agricultural  coun- 
ties in  the  last  cycle  was  only  48  per  cent.,  it  was  ]  78  per  cent, 
in  the  manufacturing  counties,  and  on  the  average  of  the  town 
population  of  those  counties  278  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
census  shows  that  just  where  steam  power  and  machinery  have 
been  most  largely  applied,  there  population  has  aggregated  in 
the  largest  masses,  and  has  manifested  the  highest  ratio  of 
increase,  a  result  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  theory  that  the 
use  of  machinery  supersedes,  not  supplements  and  aids — human 
labour. 

It  would  unduly  expand  this  article  to  notice  all  the  colla- 
teral facts  in  the  history  of  the  last  hundred  years,  which  concur 
with  the  fact  of  an  accelerated  rate  of  growth  in  the  population, 
utterly  to  disprove  the  long  current  theory  on  the  effect  of 
machinery.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  the  wonderful  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  imported, 
demonstrates  the  fact  of  augmented  production — relatively  to 
population,  and  that  the  relative  price  of  labour  and  of  commo- 
dities of  all  kinds,  is  equally  demonstrative  of  the  participation 
of  the  labourer,  as  a  consumer,  in  the  benefit  of  that  augmented 
production.  Those  who  still  maintain  the  opinion  that  machinery 
supersedes  human  labour,  though  cognizant  of  the  fact  of  an 
accelerated  growth  of  the  population  simultaneously  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  application  of  steam-power  and  machinery,  are 
not  to  be  reasoned  with — theirs  is  a  chronic  obtuseness  of  the 
ratiocinative  faculties  altogether  incurable. 

But  what  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people  as  indicated  by  the  census  ?  That  a  mere  abstract  of 
employments  should  be  an  index  of  intelligence  and  morality, 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  very  questionable,  but  in  reality  the 
indication  is  by  ik)  means  trifling  or  of  doubtful  significance. 
The  form  which  the  productive  arts  have  taken  in  the  country 
demands  a  much  higher  intelligence  in  the  workman  than 
sufficed  in  their  primitive  condition  one  hundred  years  ago.  A 
quicker  perception,  a  more  extended  and  varied  knowledge,  is 
demanded  of  the  operator  who  works  with  the  existing  imple- 
ments of  manufacture  than  was  requisite  to  conduct  the  simple 
maiiipnlations  of  production,  before  Watt  and  Arkwriglit 
changed  the  whole  character  of  industrial  art.  Besides,  as  has 
been  previously  observed,  new  arts  have  been  created  by  the 
introduction  of  tlic  steam-engine  and  of  machinery,  wliich 
require  in  the  workman  a  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  matter, 
of  meclianical  or  of  chemical  science,  and,  in  many  departments 
of  nrl,  a  degree  of  taste  for  wliich  no  call  existed  prior  to  such 
intro'luction.  Nor  are  th(!  workmen  of  this  class  few  in  nnmber. 
The  aggregate  of  skilled  workmen  in  our  factories,  forges, 
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cntZT\Zl^  Ir.  ^'r*  ^"'l  P°"«^y  manufactories,  in  the 
cutlery,  japan-ware,  and  a  thousand  other  branches  of  produc- 

W  if      T'^  ^"'S''  ^""^^^^  than  was  employed  in  the 

boasted  woo  len  trade,  our  great  and  almost  sole  manufacture 
several  hundred  years.  In  the  department  of  transit  too  what 
comparison  can  be  mstituted  betwixt  the  staff  of  the'roaJ?  and 
the  staff  of  the  ra^l,  or  the  crew  of  a  steamer  and  that  of  the 
ancient  sailmg  vessel?  The  comparison  of  the  «me  J  with 
the  past  of  industrial  art  in  Engknd  might  be  pressed  tr  heT 

Tlr'^r  ■l''''''^?  «f  t'^e  contrast  whS  would 

develop  but  It  IS  surely  needless.  The  fact  of  the  immense  S 
ence  m  the  condition  of  the  arts,  supposes  a  corresponding  d  fe- 
ence  m  the  skill  and  mtelligence  of  tie  artisans.  ^  ^ 

But  is  there  any  connexion  betwixt  this  higher  inteUiffence  and 
a  higher  morality  ?  The  question  is  fair,  and  will  b Sy  met 
Jsot  necessarily,  as  implying  a  connexion  of  cause  and  effect 
betwixt  the  one  and  the  other,  but  unavoidably,  certahily  as  a 
correlative  result  from  a  common  cause.  The  same  conditrons 
which  have  raised  the  intelligence  of  the  operative  have  mate 
r  ally  improved  his  material  and  social  position,  and  fact  nTto 
say  philosophy,  affirms  a  close  connexion  betw  xt  materiaTand 
moral  well-being.  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  o?  Lo"d  Joh^ 
Ru  sell  some  few  sessions  back,  that  mechanical  improvement 
w  wonderfully  added  to  the  productive  power  and 

wealth  of  the  nation,  but  had,  as  yet,  done  little  towaiSsTmprov- 
ng  ohe  condition  of  the  operative  class-it  is  deliberately  affirmed 

tion  in  the  nature  and  quantum  of  his  daily  food-the  operative 
of  8ol  IS  immensely  m  advance  of  the  operative  of  1801  and 
still  more  of  his  type  in  1750.  The  opportunities  and  facilities 
too  of  stepping  up  m  hfe  are  greatly  multiplied.  The  pefcee 
of  a  large  portion  of  our  first-class  manufacturers  and  merchfnts 
need  not  go  back  more  than  two  generations  to  trace  descent 

M'th"eti if  betwixt  the  m  llo- 

crat  and  the  mi  lionaire,  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the 
number  of  mdmduals,  ranking  in  the  successive  gradeTof  capi! 
talists,  down  to  the  artisan  who  owns  his  box  of  tSols,  oi  dwelL 
m  his  own  freehold  cottage,  was  so  large.    An  old  pamphleteer 

Wort  "47       ?r  °'  betwixt  com^,etercy  aTd 

comfort,  and  morality,  represents  the  debauched  labourer  answer 
Mg  a  sage  churchwarden,  who  finds  him  at  the  ale  bench  Ind 

I  am  old     TT      ^  ^'If  T      'J  ^e  workhouse 

wnen  l  am  old.  Here,  landlord,  another  pot.'— All  other  thino-^ 
being  alike,  the  prospect  and  hopes  of  bettering  oneTconcS 
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and  attaining  a  higher  place  in  the  social  scale,  will  decide,  in  but 
too  many  instances,  whether  the  workman  seeks  to  drown  care,  and 
dissipate  the  tedium  of  existence  at  the  ale  bench,  or  rigorously 
prosecutes  his  craft,  centres  his  affection  in  wife  and  child,  and 
finds  in  the  domestic  circle  and  around  the  domestic  hearth 
relaxation  and  relief  after  the  day's  fatigues. 
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It  is  a  profound  remark  that  the  eyes  can  see  only  just  so  much 
as  they  brino-  with  them  the  power  of  seeing,  and  many  mmds 
have  not  the  power  to  see  that  there  exists  a  poetry  m  the  living, 
bustling,  perplexed  life  of  the  present.  There  are  those  whose 
eyes  are  darkened  by  ignorance,  or  blinded  with  the  bitter  tears 
of  misery,  for  whom  poetry  lights  up  the  face  of  nature  with 
macrical  beauty  in  vain  ;  who  read  not  her  manifold  and  wondrous 
revelations,  who  hear  not  her  eternal  melodies  warbling  far  above 
the  din  and  confusion  of  this  steam-car  of  a  world.  Then,  there 
are  the  lovers  of  the  good  old  times,  who  steadily  fix  their  eyes 
on  the  beloved  past,  and  who,  if  compelled  to  move  on  with 
the  rushincr  tide  of  events,  persistently  advance  backwards,  and 
still  refuse^'to  see  the  flowers  of  beauty  blossoming  about  theiri 
feet,  or  the  golden  sunrise  that  is  streaking  the  sky  ot  th< 

Lastly  we  mention  the  scholastic  mind  that  reads  human  lif 
in  books,'  and  has  so  long  pored  over  the  records  of  the  past  tha 
the  eyes  have  become  dim,  so  that  it  has  to  look  throug^ 
spectacles  on  the  life  of  to-day,  in  which  it  sees  little  or  n 
poetry    Yet  we  hold  that  although  these  may  never  catch 
crhmpse  of  it,  or  see  it  only  through  a  glass  darkly,  this  living 
breathing,  working,  warring  workl  of  ours— this  mystery 
human  life  that  fills  the  nineteenth  century,  is  as  full  of  poetr 
and  all  poetic  elements  as  any  life-any  century  of  any  past.  1 
not  the  world  full  of  poetry,  revc^latioiis  ot  beauty,  written  by  th 
fingers  of  the  Everlasting,  on  the  hills  and  the  woods,  the  rip 
wavin<'-  corn,  the  flowers  that  start  up  at  the  voice  of  spring,  th 
starry^'skies  of  winter,  the  auroral  hues  of  summer  dawns  th 
iji.Mcrnificent  ocean,  the  secrets  contained  in  the  bosom  of  th 
cartli  in  the  clouds  that  voyage  about  the  summer-skies  liki 
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barks  of  beauty,  in  the  song  of  the  bird,  and  in  the  happy  tem- 
perament of  the  bee  that  will  suck  honey  from  the  thistle,  and 
sweets  from  the  furze  on  the  desolate  moor,  in  the  southern  wind, 
sighing  out  its  soul  among  the  pines,  in  the  summer  night's 
voluptuous  aromas ;  in  the  voice,  smile,  step  of  woman ;  her  silent 
heroism,  her  unconscious  self-sacrifice ;  in  the  child's  lisped 
endearments,  and  in  a  thousand  other  things  ?  Yes,  in  all  the 
wise  and  wondrous  arrangements  of  creation  there  is  poetry  as 
lofty  now  as  when  the  Psalmist  cried  out  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart, 
'  0  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song,  for  he  hath  done  marvellous 
things/    He  that  hath  eyes  to  see,  let  him  see. 

Until  the  poet  Wordsworth  came,  who  would  have  believed 
that  so  much  beauty  existed  in  the  despised  common  things  of 
the  earth  ?  But  he,  watching  with  a  patient  eye  of  love,  found  a 
secret  meaning  and  a  soul  of  loveliness  where  other  passers-by 
had  seen  nought  but  blank  nothingness.  Just  as  the  many  pass 
by  some  human  face  and  think  it  plain — perhaps  ugly — until  the 
true  lover  comes,  and  finds  an  unfathomable  beauty  there.  In 
like  manner  did  Burns  reveal  the  beauty  and  the  poetry  that 
lurk  amongst  the  people  in  the  byways  of  humanity.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  poet's  work  to  pluck  the  veil  from  hidden  loveliness^ 
to  find  language  for  the  unuttered  thoughts ;  and  the  world  is  at 
the  present  time  full  of  such  ambrosia  for  the  poet's  soul,  and 
material  for  poetry.  He  who  can  see  no  poetry  in  the  present 
would  never  have  seen  any  in  the  past,  if  he  had  lived  in  it  when 
it  was  the  present.  In  no  one  of  the  elements  translatable  into 
poetry  do  we  find  the  bygone  time  to  have  been  superior.  Take, 
for  example,  that  physical  bravery  and  prowess  in  arms  celebrated 
with  such  pomp  and  paean  in  the  olden  epic  strains,  and  we  can 
find  a  match  for  it.  Think  for  a  moment  of  that  magnificent 
death-parade  of  our  light  cavalry  brigade  on  the  heights  of 
Balaklava,  with  the  fame  of  which  the  world  still  rings — where 
some  seven  hundred  men,  at  the  word  of  command,  rode, 
with  bloody  spur  and  unblenching  heart,  straight  through  the 
gaping  gates  of  death  with  a  proud  light  on  their  faces,  as  though 
they  had  caught  the  smile  of  the  angel  Duty  that  hovered  over 
them  there  ?  To  parallel  that  feat  of  heroism  we  must  go  back  to 
those  three  hundred  Spartans  who  in  that  summer  dawn  sat  'comb- 
ing their  long  hair  for  death'  in  the  passes  of  Thermopylae,  and  who 
went  there  to  die  at  the  command  of  their  country.  And  surely 
a  more  noble  daring,  a  more  conquering  valour,  never  flashed  out 
in  the  old  days  of  Greece  and  Rome  than  was  manifested  at 
Alma  and  Inkermann.  Nor  can  the  history  of  the  whole  world 
show  an  instance  of  sublimer  fortitude,  or  more  glorious  courage, 
than  was  shown  by  that  regiment  of  British  soldiers  lost  with  the 
ship  '  Birkenhead.'    When  it  was  known  that  the  vessel  was 
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doomed,  and  fast  sinking,  tlie  troops  were  mustered  on  deck  by 
command  of  their  officers.  There  they  stood  to  arms,  each  man 
by  his  bayonet,  facing  the  coming  death  as  calmly  as  if  they  were 
on  parade.  They  saw  the  women  and  children  put  into  the 
boats.  There  were  no  boats  for  them.  Nevertheless,  not  one  of 
them  moved  to  snatch  a  selfish  chance  at  life.  Down,  down, 
and  down  went  the  ship,  but  that  band  of  heroes  stood  firm  and 
calm.  Each  heart  knew  its  own  bitterness,  and  was  busy  with 
its  own  peculiar  sorrow,  with  the  last  thoughts  of  home  and 
friends  far  away,  or  with  a  silent  prayer  to  God  above  ;  but  not  a 
cry  was  uttered,  with  death  only  an  arm's-length  from  them. 
As  the  ship  gave  her  last  lurch,  they  fired  a  salute,  and  went 
down,  each  still  in  his  ranlc,  as  the  waves  closed  over  them. 
The  past  cannot  show  us  a  greater  tragic  triumph.  No ;  the 
poet  need  not  turn  to  the  past  to  show  us  the  heroism,  the 
chivalry,  the  martyrdom,  the  suffering,  and  the  victories  that 
make  up  the  glory  of  humanity.  They  may  be  all  discovered  in 
the  manifold  life  of  to-day,  or  in  t)iat  marvellous  human  heart 
which  is  beating  beneath  it. 

Mr.  Arnold  evidently  turns  to  the  past  for  inspiration ;  so  we 
gather  from  his  poems,  and  from  the  prose  preface  attached  to 
the  first  series.  For  him  the  present  is  not  sufficiently  hallowed 
for  poetical  purposes.  He  has  that  peculiar  sight  mentally  which 
some  have  physically — farsight — or  inability  to  see  things  in  their 
proper  proportions,  unless  they  are  presented  at  a  distance.  We 
agree  with  much  that  Mr.  Arnold's  preface  asserts,  we  differ  with 
the  rest.  We  consider  it  to  be  a  bad  sign  when  a  poet  troubles  him- 
self at  all  about  theories.  Poetical  theories  may  do  for  talent  to 
work  in,  but  genius  only  begins  where  they  end.  Theories  belong  to 
the  mechanics  of  art.  Genius  has  no  theories  to  account  for  its 
impulses,  and  great  poets  never  yet  wrought  by  rule.  The  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  their  highest  operations  remain  a  profound 
secret  to  themselves.  They  do  not  so  much  choose  as  they  are 
chosen.  They  gravitate  to  that  which  belongs  to  them,  and  take 
their  own  unwittingly.  It  would  puzzle  the  lover  to  account  for 
his  selection  of  such  and  such  a  woman  to  become  his  wife. 
After  all  his  attempts  to  do  so,  it  would  remain  a  matter  of 
inexplicable  instinct.  And  the  workings  of  genius  are  hidden  as 
those  of  love.  Herein  lies  an  everlasting  source  of  beauty,  and 
hence  genius  is  an  endless  series  of  delightsome  surprises.  It 
steps  over  the  threshold  of  all  theories  into  the  infinite,  and  we 
cannot  know  beforehand  witli  what  treasure  it  will  return. 
Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  recent  lectures  on  decoration,  colour,  &ic.,  gave 
some  fine;  illustrations  of  this  uncojisciousness  of  genius  in  choosing 
the  right  thing  and  the  riglit  way.  He  exhibited  a  painting  of 
some  purjile  and  yellow  plums  by  Mr.  Hunt.    He  was  sitting  by 
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the  artist  when  he  painted  them.  He  asked  him  why  he  used  a 
certain  colour,  and  Mr.  Hunt  rephed,  he  could  not  say,  but  he  felt 
it  would  conduce  to  the  required  effect.  He  also  said  that  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Tennyson's,  one  of  the  greatest  living  masters  of 
versification,  took  the  trouble  to  collect  illustrations  of  the 
elaborate  laws  by  which  the  poet  wrote,  and  to  show  them  to  him ; 
but,  to  his  astonishment,  Mr.  Tennyson  was  ignorant  of  them  all. 
He  had  done  it  by  instinct.  The  mind  of  Mr.  Arnold  seems  to 
be  more  essentially  critical  than  creative.  Now,  the  province  of 
the  poet  is  the  creative — not  the  critical.  It  is  his  province  to 
produce  the  rare  result,  and  not  to  hold  a  light  to  reveal  the 
working  of  his  machinery,  or  state  publicly  wherefore  he  produced 
it.  The  poet  includes  the  critic,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less, 
but  his  criticism  works  silently,  and  his  poetry  will  be  the  best 
exponent  of  his  critical  creed,  if  he  have  any.  Our  author's 
poetry  does  not  furnish  satisfactory  illustrations  of  the  truth  of 
his  prose  propositions.  He  is  strongest  and  most  poetical  when 
he  overleaps  his  theories. 

Great  actions,  he  says,  are  the  eternal  objects  of  poetry, 
which  he  defines  as  an  act  that  imitates  actions.  Here  it  will  be 
at  once  seen  how  limited  are  his  notions  of  poetry  and  its  objects. 
The  eternal  objects  of  poetry  are  by  no  means  restricted  to 
actions,  or  what  becomes  of  the  lyrical  ?  The  sweetest  songs  ever 
sung  do  not  necessarily  relate  an  action,  they  chronicle  a  thought, 
or  a  sentiment.  And  again,  how  shall  we  deal  with  this  wondrous 
living  age  of  ours,  so  transitionary,  so  full  of  hopes  and  fears  ;  its 
fettered  energies,  its  phases  of  faith,  its  mental  revolutions,  if  we 
are  to  have  actions  alone  represented  ?  For  our  own  part  we 
believe  there  is  a  world  of  unuttered  thought  yet  to  be  uttered 
subjectively,  and  that  it  affords  as  great  and  glorious  a  field  for 
the  poet  as  all  the  great  actions  of  the  past,  although  we  may  not 
see  it  till  the  great  genius  comes  making  its  own  laws,  and 
surprising  the  whole  world  with  its  magical  results. 

Mr.  Arnold's  definition  of  the  treatment  necessary  for  the 
subject  of  a  poem,  appears  to  us  to  be  only  what  we  should 
demand  of  the  historian.  We  ask  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
does  of  the  poet,  whether  epic  or  dramatic.    It  is  quite  true  that 

'  We  have  poems  which  seem  to  exist  merely  for  the  sake  of  single 
lines  and  passages  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  producing  any  total  impression. 
We  have  critics  who  seem  to  direct  their  attention  merely  to  detached 
expressions.  I  verily  think  that  the  majority  of  them  do  not  in  their 
hearts  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  total  impression  to  be  derived 
from  a  poem  at  all,  or  to  be  demanded  from  a  poet.  They  will  permit 
the  poet  to  select  any  action  he  pleases,  and  to  suffer  that  action  to  go 
as  it  will,  provided  he  gratifies  them  with  occasional  bursts  of  fine  writing, 
and  with  a  shower  of  isolated  thoughts  and  images,' — Preface,  p.  xxi. 
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Who  can  deny  this  that  has  read  the  poetry  and  criticism  written 
during  the  last  three  years !  Look  at  the  working  up  of  the  poetical 
scrap-books  that  we  have  had.  The  paste  that  has  been  made 
with  the  plums  stuck  in  afterwards.  The  tinselling  and  tinker- 
ing, and  artificial-flower  making.  The  wealth  of  imagery  hiding 
the  poverty  of  thought.  We  have  had  a  perfect  renaissance  in 
poetry ;  such  has  been  the  straining  after  point,  finery,  and 
effect.  Few  of  our  young  singers  have  the  earnest  directness  and 
simple  heart-homeness  which  mark  the  grand  old  singers  of  the 
past.  They  seldom  utter  a  plain  honest  truth  without  a  wilder- 
ing  prelude  of  Jioriture.  They  are  like  the  singers  of  the 
opera,  who  cannot  give  you  a  simple  song  but  they  must 
trill  and  roulade,  and  get  up  a  grand  pyrotechnic  display  of 
brilliance,  hurrying  you  through  their  '  foreign  parts'  to  get  at 
w^hat  should  have  been  a  simple  melody  of  the  English  heart 
and  home.  We  think  a  greal  deal  of  this  is  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  '  Festus,''  a  poem  which  is  full  of  fine  material  set  in 
the  most  vicious  of  styles,  a  style  which  will  never  bear  imitating 
or  repeating.  We  welcome  any  protest  against  this  kind  of  writing, 
and  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Arnold  for  his,  which  is  richly  merited. 

A  few  words  on  the  question  of  poetical  expression,  and  we 
must  pass  on  to  the  poetry.  Mr.  Arnold  opines  that  Shakespeare, 
with  his  unrivalled  wealth  of  expression,  is  not  a  safe  model  for 
a  young  writer ;  and  that  while  in  his  works  the  thought  almost 
always  strikes  so  deeply,  and  grasps  so  widely  in  its  rootage,  as  to 
bear  the  abundant  foliage  waving  with  all  its  rich  warmth  of 
colour  above,  yet  this  faculty,  which  in  him  is  only  an  accessory, 
will,  in  a  smaller  mind,  become  the  absorbing  and  vanquishing 
motive.  Expression  is  apt  to  become  the  one  and  sole  object  of 
pursuit,  so  that  the  young  mind  may  lose  sight  of  what  it  has  ta 
say,  in  the  intensity  of  desire  for  saying  it  finely,  and  degenerate 
into  a  carelessness  as  to  whether  it  has  anything  to  say  or  not. 
Indeed,  this  word-painting  is  a  witching  lure  to  the  inexperienced 
and  undisciplined  imagination,  for  there  is  such  a  beauty  in  some 
words  that  they  seem  to  possess  as  great  an  attraction,  or  even 
greater,  than  the  thought  they  symbolize,  even  as  the  graceful 
form  and  winning  lineaments  of  the  beloved  may  eclipse  the 
charms  of  her  mind.  Both  Keats  and  Tennyson  fell  into  this 
error  in  their  first  poems,  until  they  learned  to  prune  the  young 
luxuriance  of  their  style  ;  and  one  or  two  of  our  rising  poets,  in 
their  fondness  for  colour,  bedaub  themselves  like  very  savages. 
But  for  all  this,  we  would  not  have  poetical  expression  become 
bald  and  meagre.  We  would  not  have  paltriness  and  triviality 
mistaken  for  simplicity.  After  Shakespeare,  we  can  never  return 
to  the  severity  of  tlie  Greek  tragedians.  We  are  more  pictorial,, 
and  have  a  stronger  sense  of  colour  than  they  had.     They  are 
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statuesque  in  style  as  well  as  in  their  sculpture.  Their  sculpture 
fitly  illustrates  their  literary  character.  They  sought  after  beauty 
of  form,  even  to  the  neglect  of  expression  of  face.  We  do  not 
advocate  expression  of  face  to  the  neglect  of  beauty  in  the  form, 
but  would  have  them  combined.  Doubtless,  the  noble  simplicity  - 
of  Sophocles  is  ever  admirable  ;  but  we  cannot  forego  one  dainty 
delicious  epithet  in  the  '  Eve  of  St.  Agnes'  on  that  account.  Nor 
would  we  advocate  a  return  to  Pope  and  Dry  den  as  models  of 
poetical  expression.  Their  expression  is  effective  because  of  its 
fitness,  and  fitness  is  the  first  requisite,  although  it  is  not  the  last 
grace.  With  them  expression  seldom  breaks  into  beauty ;  they 
are  the  great  masters  of  the  terse  and  commonsensical.  With 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spenser,  Keats,  and  Tennyson,  fitness  is 
allied  to  beauty. 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Arnold  is  akin  to  the  Greek  in  its  predomi- 
*  nance  of  form,  its  want  of  colour,  its  calm  and  severity,  its  love 
of  action  and  its  statuesqueness  ;  and  these  qualities  naturally 
determine  his  peculiar  views.  It  is  no  fault  of  ours  that  we  have 
thus  far  carried  on  a  controversy  rather  than  a  criticism.  Mr. 
Arnold's  preface  challenges  it  at  the  outset.  We  have  got  over 
it  as  briefly  as  possible,  anxious  to  shake  hands  and  be  all  the 
better  friends.  He  is  a  poet  in  spite  of  his  critical  intellect  and 
his  self-assertiveness  ;  nor  does  he  need  us  to  tell  him  so.  He 
does  not  belong  to  the  band  of  the  great  masters  in  the  realms  of 
song.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  vital  necessity  with  him  to 
pour  the  flood  of  fiery  feeling,  or  the  rushing  tide  of  thick-coming 
thouglit  into  song,  as  a  relief  for  an  overflowing  nature.  Yet  one 
cannot  read  these  two  volumes  throuoh  without  coming^  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  is  a  poet,  and  that  Parnassus  has  room  for 
such  a  denizen.  We  cannot  define  genius,  notwithstanding  all 
our  attempts  ;  but  it  always  defines  itself,  and  makes  its  presence 
felt.  So  of  poetry  ;  we  always  know  it  when  we  meet  with  it, 
although  we  may  fail  to  define  the  wherefore.  Speaking  of 
poetic  genius,  old  John  Dennis,  the  critic,  says  it  is  caused  by  a 
'  furious  joy  and  pride  of  soul  on  the  conception  of  an  extra- 
ordinary hint."*  Many  men  have  their  hints  without  their  motions 
of  fury  and  pride  of  soul,  because  they  want  fire  enough  to  agi- 
tate their  spirits ;  and  these  we  call  cold  writers.  Others,  who 
have  a  great  deal  of  fire,  but  have  not  excellent  organs,  feel  the 
fore-mentioned  motions,  without  the  extraordinary  hints.  We 
take  Mathew  Arnold  to  represent  the  former.  Our  author 
is  too  cold  and  colourless.  He  does  not  thrust  his  hand  into 
ours  pulsing  divine  inspirations,  and  warm  with  human  feel- 
ing. He  is  not  sensuous  enough  to  be  widely  popular.  He 
appeals  to  the  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  passion  and  feel- 
ing, from  which  poetry  still  draws  much  of  its  richest  life.  His 
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muse  is  very  pure  and  noble.  She  commands  our  admiration 
and  respect,  but  we  do  not  passionately  love  her.  Reading 
his  jDoems  is  something  like  walking  among  the  portraits  in 
sculpture  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  that  Hades  of  the  departed 
where  the  spirits  of  the  past  are  ranged  mth  their  white  faces 
and  serene  brows,  sitting  in  eternal  calm.  There  seems  to  be 
some  strange  remoteness  in  Mr.  Arnold's  mind,  resulting,  we 
think,  from  his  greater  book-education  than  life-experience.  A 
more  perfect  acquaintance  with  human  life  and  its  many-sided 
mystery — a  larger  fulfilment  of  his  own  being — vdll  doubtless 
bring  him  nearer  to  us. 

Yet,  although  his  subjects  may  be  remote,  he  never  writes 
without  a  strong,  clear  purpose.  He  does  not  sit  down  to 
'  make'  poetr};^,  by  stringing  together  pretty  images,  and  saying 
fine  things.  What  he  sees,  that  he  sees  clearly,  and  without  a 
mist  of  metaphor.  His  blank  verse  has  a  stately  grandeur  in 
the  rhythm.  And  there  are  great  elements  of  poetr}^  in  '  Sohrab 
and  Rustum'  and  '  Balder  Dead,^  ^yhich  are  somewhat  after  the 
Homeric  manner  touched  by  Tennyson.  The  former  is  by  far 
the  most  successful  of  the  two,  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to  quote 
from  either.  Our  quotations  shall  be  from  two  poems,  both  of 
which  offer  potent  refutation  of  Mr.  Arnold's  favourite  theories 
— the  '  Forsaken  Merman'  and  *  Tristram  and  Iseult.'  The  first  is 
a  tale  of  one  of  the  sea-kings  who  had  wedded  an  earthly 
maiden.  The  old  king  of  the  sea  tells  the  tale  of  their  mother's 
desertion  to  the  children.  It  is  Easter  time  in  the  world,  and 
she  left  them  for  the  little  church  on  the  hill-side,  promising  to 
return,  but  she  comes  not  back.  The  wild  music  and  the  touches 
of  pathos  have  seldom  if  ever  been  surpassed — 

She  smiled,  she  went  up  through  the  surf  in  the  bay. 

'  Children,  dear,  was  it  yesterday  ? 

Children,  dear,  were  we  long  alone  ?' 

'  The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  Httle  ones  moan.' 

*  Long  prayers,'  I  said,  '  in  the  world  they  say. 
Come,'  1  said,  and  we  rose  through  the  surf  in  the  hay. 
We  went  up  the  beach,  by  the  sandy  down, 

Where  the  sea-stoeks  bloom  to  the  white-walled  town, 

ThrouL^h  the  narrow  paved  streets  where  all  was  still, 

To  the  little  grey  church  on  the  windy  hill. 

From  the  church  came  a  murmur  of  I'olk  at  their  prayers ; 

But  we  stood  without  in  the  cold  blowing  airs. 

We  climbed  on  the  graves,  on  the  stones  worn  with  rains, 

And  we  gazed  up  the  aisle,  tlirough  the  small  leaded  panes. 

She  sate  l)y  the  i)illar,  we  saw  her  clear. 

'  Margaret !  hist !  come,  (piick,  we  are  here '.' 

*  Dear  heart,'  1  said,  '  we  are  long  alone.' 

*  The  sea  grows  stormy,  the  httle  ones  moan.' 
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'  But,  all !  she  gave  me  never  a  look, 
For  lier  eyes  were  sealed  to  the  holy  book. 
Loud  prays  the  priest,  shut  stands  the  door. 
Come  away,  children,  call  no  more. 
Come  away,  come  down,  call  no  more.' 
Down,  down,  down, 
Down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

She  sits  at  her  wheel  in  the  humming  town, 
Singing  most  joyfulh'. 
Hark  what  she  sings :  '  Oh,  joy !  oh,  joy ! 
For  the  humming  street,  and  the  child  Vv^ith  its  toy ; 
For  the  priest,  and  the  bell,  and  the  holy  well ; 
For  the  wheel  where  I  spun, 
And  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun.' 
And  so  she  sings  her  fill, 
Singing  most  joyfully, 
Till  the  shuttle  falls  from  her  hand. 

And  the  whizzing  v.'heel  stands  still. 
She  steals  to  the  window,  and  looks  at  the  sand, 

And  over  the  sand  at  the  sea. 
And  her  e3^es  are  set  in  a  stare, 
And  anon  there  breaks  a  sigh, 
And  anon  there  drops  a  tear. 

From  a  sorrow-clouded  eye. 
And  a  heart  sorrow-laden, 

A  long,  long  sigh. 
For  the  cold  strange  eyes  of  a  little  Mermaiden, 
And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. — 

First  Series,  p.  172. 

Now,  it  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the  action  selected  that  gives 
such  interest  to  the  poem,  but  the  genuine  human  feeling  that  the 
author  has  put  into  it,  and  this  brings  the  poor  wailing  Merman 
nigher  to  us,  and  wins  a  stronger  sympathy  than  any  'Dead 
Balder.'  And  here  are  two  passages  from  '  Tristram  and  Iseult,' 
containing  some  of  the  richest  writing  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  per- 
mitted himself  to  pen,  and  it  is  because  of  their  warmer  colouring 
that  they  take  the  reader,  and  have  been  quoted  oftencr  than 
any  other  passages.  The  first  is  a  description  of  the  chamber 
of  the  dead  lovers  by  night,  the  second  is  an  exquisite  picture 
of  children  sleeping — 


The  air  of  the  December  night 
Steals  coldly  around  the  chamber  bright, 
Where  those  lifeless  lovers  be. 
Swinging  with  it,  in  tlie  light 
riaps  the  ghost-like  tapestry. 
And  on  the  arras  wrouglit  you  see 
A  stately  Huntsman  clad  in  green, 
And  round  him  a  fresh  forest  scene. 
(>n  that  clear  forest  knoll  lie  stays 
With  his  pack  round  him,  and  delays. 


He  stares  and  stares,  with  troubled  face, 
At  this  huge  gleam-lit  fireplace. 
At  the  bright  iron-figur'd  door, 
And  those  blown  rushes  on  the  floor, 

He  gazes  down  into  the  room 
With  heated  cheeks  and  flurried  air, 
And  to  himself  he  seems  to  sa)^ — 
'  IVJutt  place  is  this,  and  who  are  they  ? 
W/io  is  tliat  Joteeling  Lady  fair  ? 
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And  on  his  pilloics  that  pale  Knight 

JFho  seejns  of  nuirble  on  a  tomb? 

How  comes  it  here,  this  cltamher  bright. 

Through  whose  mullion'd  icindous  clear 

The.  castle  court  all  iret  tcith  rain. 

The  drawbridge  and  the  moat  appear. 

And  then  the  beach,  and,  marl:\l  idth  spray. 

The  siinlcen  reefs,  and  far  away 

The  imquiet  bright  Atlantic  plain? 

IFhat,  has  some  glamour  made  me  sleep. 
And  sent  me  icith  my  dogs  to  siceep. 
By  night,  with  boisterous  btigle  j)cal. 
Through  some  old,  sea-side,  Icnightly  hall, 
JVbf  in  the  free  greenwood  at  all  ? 


That  Knight's  asleep,  and  at  her  prayer 

Tlmt  Lady  by  the  bed  doth  kneel: 

Then  hush,  thou  boisterous  bugle  peal !' — 

The  wild  boar  rustles  in  his  lair — 
The  fierce  hounds  snuff  the  tainted  air — 
But  lord  and  hounds  keep  rooted  there. 
Cheer,  cheer  thy  dogs  into  the  brake, 
Oh,  Hunter !  and  without  a  fear 
Thy  golden-tassell'd  bugle  blow, 
And  through  the  glades  thy  pastime  take ! 

For  thou  wilt  rouse  no  sleepers  here. 
For  these  thou  seest  are  unmov'd  ; 
Cold,  cold  as  those  who  liv'd  and  lov'd 

A  thousand  years  ago. — lb.  pp.  130,  131. 


CHILDEE^-  SLEEPING. 


But  they  sleep  in  sheltered  rest, 
Like  helpless  birds  in  the  warm  nest 

On  the  castle's  southern  side, 
Where  feebly  comes  the  mournful  roar 

Of  buffeting  wind  and  surging  tide. 
Through  many  a  room  and  corridor. 
Full  on  the  window  the  moon's  ray 
Makes  their  chamber  as  bright  as  day. 

It  shines  upon  the  blank  wliite  walls. 

And  on  the  snowy  pillow  falls, 
And  on  two  angel  heads  doth  play, 
Turn'd  to  each  other :  the  eyes  closed, 
The  lashes  on  the  cheek  reposed. 
Hound  each  sweet  brow  the  cap  close  set 

Hardly  lets  peep  the  golden  hair; 

Through  the  soft  opened  lips  the  air 
Scarcely  moves  the  coverlet. 
One  little  wandering  arm  is  thrown 

At  random  on  the  counterpane, 
And  often  the  fingers  close  in  haste. 
As  if  their  baby  owner  chased 

The  butterfiies  again. 
This  stir  they  have,  and  this  alone. 


But  else  they  are  so  still — 

Ah  !  you  tired  madcaps,  you  lie  still; 

But  were  you  at  the  window  now, 
To  look  forth  on  the  fairy  sight 
Of  your  illumined  haunts  by  night, 
To  see  the  park  glades  where  you  play 
Far  lovelier  than  they  are  by  day. 
To  see  the  sparkle  on  the  eaves, 

And  upon  every  giant  bough 
Of  those  old  oaks  whose  wan  red  leaves 

Are  jewelled  with  bright  droi)s  of  rain — 

How  would  your  voices  run  again ! 
And  far  beyond  the  sparkling  trees, 
Of  the  castle  park,  one  sees 
The  bare  heath  spreading  clear  as  day. 
Moor  behind  moor,  far,  far  away, 
Into  the  heart  of  Brittany. 

And  here  and  there  locked  by  the  land 
Long  inlets  of  smooth  glittering  sea, 

And  many  a  stretch  of  watery  sand. 
All  shining  in  the  white  moonbeams ; 
But  you  see  fairer  in  your  dreams. — 

lb.  pp.  lis,  119. 


Aet,  III. — Four  Years  at  tlie  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  Selection  of 
Despatches  written  by  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  Sebastian 
Giustinian,  and  addressed  to  the  Signory  of  A^enice.  Transhited  by 
llawdon  Brown.  In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  London :  Smith, 
Elder,  &  Co.   1854.    pp.  327  and  340. 

Many  valuable  official  documents  and  family  papers  have  been 
brought  to  light  of  late  years,  which  have  yielded  much  informa- 
tion of  the  manners  of  our  ancestors.  ISome  of  these  documents 
form  considerable  additions  to  the  historical  literature  of  the 
country ;  others  give  us  an  insight  into  the  homes  and  the 
domestic  habits  of  peoi)le  whom  we  have  far  outstripped,  not 
only  in  refinement,  but  also  in  those  many  things  which  we  class 
under  the  general  name  of  comforts.  AV^e  have  a  tolerably  correct 
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idea  probably  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  English  people 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  We  know  what  was  the  '  formal 
cut'  of  the  habiliments  of  the  earnest  men  who,  with  the  ardour 
of  true  patriots,  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament,  resisted  that 
despotic  monarch's  attempted  encroachments  upon  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  we  can  tell,  in  some  cases,  even  the  j)rices  paid  for 
those  garments.  We  know  the  hours  of  rising,  dining,  walking, 
sleeping, — the  religious  observances,  the  time  and  method  of 
worship,  the  structure  and  cost  of  the  houses  of  our  forefathers 
in  that  age,  the  fashion  of  their  furniture,  their  amusements  and 
festivities,  their  social  assemblies,  and  the  etiquette  which 
obtained  amongst  them,  the  modes  of  their  travelling,  their  times 
for  marketing,  and  the  expense  of  many  things  in  their  domestic 
economy.  In  fact,  our  knowledge  of  these  and  other  matters  is 
so  ample,  that  we  can  easily  furnish  ourselves  with  a  picture  of 
the  public  and  private  life  and  morals  of  the  England  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  If  we  refer  to  an  earlier  period,  however, 
there  is  very  much  still  to  be  learned  of  the  life  of  the  English 
people,  and  our  information  of  it  becomes  more  and  more  scanty 
the  farther  back  we  direct  our  inquiries.  The  majority  of  the 
earlier  historians  have  erred  in  almost  entirely  passing  over,  or, 
at  least,  in  taking  but  the  slightest  notice  of  the  popular  habits 
and  practices,  except  in  so  far  as  these  may  at  any  time  have 
given  offence  to  the  ruling  power,  or  to  the  haughty  noblesse 
which  sustained  it.  Thus,  in  their  records,  we  find  hardly  any 
mention  made  of  the  people,  of  their  wrongs,  their  sorrows,  and 
their  advancement  towards  a  more  perfect  civilization ;  but  those 
works  narrate  chiefly  the  intrigues  and  gallantries  of  the  court, 
the  movements  of  armies  to  gratify  '  the  pride  of  kings,'  their 
victories  and  defeats,  and  the  rapid  rise  and  doleful  fall  of  those 
men  who  were  the  unfortunate  favourites  of  an  hour.  How 
much  have  we  yet  to  learn  of  what  England  really  was  in  its 
many  homes,  among  its  toiling,  oppressed,  and  benighted  popula- 
tion, during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  and  her  superstitious  sister, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  Tudor  family  !  We  have  some  informa- 
tion of  royal  progresses  during  the  long  and  not  inglorious  reign 
when  Shakespeare  struck  his  wizard-harp,  and  when  Burleigh, 
Spenser,  Drake,  and  Ealeigh  adorned  the  court  of  the  English 
queen.  We  know,  to  some  extent,  what  was  that  monarch's 
manner  of  life,  apart  from  the  jealousies,  heart-burnings,  and 
multitudinous  intrigues  which  obtained  during  a  great  portion  of 
her  rule ; — that  she  rose  early,  lived  coarsely,  refreshed  herself 
with  strong  ales,  and  delighted  in  the  vanities  peculiar  to  many 
of  her  sex.  In  the  obscurity  of  remote  years,  we  have  some 
perception  of  the  manner  in  which  Mary  lived,  and  how  her 
youthful  brother  and  predecessor  enriched  his  mind  with  the 
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treasures  of  the  unforgotten  past,  the  philosophy,  the  oratory, 
and  the  poetry,  which  will  survive  when  the  Caesars  and  their 
pomp  and  luxury  have  all  faded  from  the  memory  of  man. 

But  a  painful  blank  remains — we  know  something  of  the 
monarch,  but  little  of  the  people,  and  scarcely  anything  of  the 
cottage.  How  inestimably  valuable  would  be  any  public  or  private 
papers,  could  such  be  discovered,  which  should  give  us  exact  infor- 
mation of  the  condition  of  the  farmers  and  traders  in  the  remote 
provinces  during  the  Tudor  dynasty  ;  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
lived  ;  the  quality  and  cost  of  their  food  and  of  their  clothing  ; 
how  they  bought  and  sold,  and  especially  of  the  influence  which 
the  parochial  priests  exercised  upon  them  for  good  or  for  evil ; 
also,  of  the  condition  of  the  farm-labourers  and  artisans,  the 
terms  under  which  they  toiled,  their  domestic  and  sanitary  state. 
Thus  might  we  well  ]3erceive  how  slow  is  the  growth  of  a  nation, 
how  tardy  its  progTess  towards  a  partial  refinement,  and  how  that 
progress  is  accelerated  by  the  establishment  of  a  government  in 
which  the  people  have  a  voice,  and  by  the  extension  of  free 
institutions. 

On  directing  attention  to  the  volumes,  the  title  of  which  is 
prefixed  to  this  article,  we  had  hoj^ed  to  have  found,  at  last,  the 
long-desired  information,  and  that  the  Venetian  ambassador's 
letters  would  have  cast  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  life  and  manners, 
not  only  of  the  court,  but  also  of  the  English  people.  In  this 
particular  we  have  been  painfully  disappointed — although  the 
historical  worth  of  these  volumes  can  hardly  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated ; — for  Sebastian  Giustinian  seems  to  have  had  an  eye  only 
for  royalty,  its  angers,  flatteries,  sports,  and  weak  talk,  but  to 
have  given  no  heed  to  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  industrious 
citizens;  but,  in  an  age  still  overshadowed  by  feudalism,  the 
labouring  classes  were  held  of  no  account  by  either  statesmen, 
philosophers,  or  historians.  With  the  exception  of  a  *  Report' 
of  his  legation  in  England  to  the  Venetian  senate — of  which 
after-mention  will  be  made — and  which  relates  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  king  and  queen,  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  of  the 
peers,  and  of  the  English  military  force,  the  volumes  convey  but 
a  faint  idea  of  what  a  foreigner  thought  of  England  and  its 
people  ;  but  they  manifest  an  ambassador,  an  Italian  of  consum- 
mate craft  and  power  of  intrigue,  and  with  the  shrewd  watchful- 
ness of  a  minister  of  secret  poUce,  noting  every  phase  in  the 
often-shifting  scene  of  politics,  and  stealthily  reporting  to  his 
government  the  progress  or  otherwise  of  his  negotiations.  In 
fact,  those  volumes  repeat  tlie  familiar  tale  of  king  plotting 
against  king,  by  means  of  agents  at  once  wily  and  unscrupulous 
— the  negotiations  thcmscilves  fro(juontly  interspersed  with  the 
strangest  theological  references  and  scriptural  quotations — the 
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use  of  cipher-writing,  evincing  occasionally  the  delicate  and 
sometimes  the  infamous  nature  of  the  subjects  of  dispute ;  and 
the  same  cunning,  trickish,  shuffling,  long-drawn  correspondences 
between  ambassadors  and  their  courts,  only  less  disgraceful  and 
futile  than  those  we  meet  v/ith  in  the  present  day,  when  the 
minister  condescends  to  place  one  of  his  wearisome  blue-books 
before  Parliament.  These  volumes,  however,  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  the  reader  so  much  for  the  novelty  of  the  facts 
detailed  in  them,  as  that — to  quote  a  sentence  from  Mr.  Ruskin, 
in  his  work  on  the  architecture  of  Venice — the  history  con- 
tained in  them  '  is  that  written  at  the  time  of  which  it  treats, 
the  history  of  what  was  done  and  seen  and  heard  out  of  the 
mouths  of  men  who  did  and  saw — the  events  which  in  those 
days  were  actually  passing  before  the  eyes  of  men/ 

From  an  early  period,  the  English  government  had  taken  a 
part  more  or  less  active  in  continental  politics,  and,  as  generally 
has  happened,  to  the  sad  neglect  of  reforms  and  changes  which 
were  needed  at  home.    Thus,  when  war  broke  out  between  any 
of  the  great  European  powers,  recourse  was  always  had  to  this 
country,  the  insular  position  of  which  rendered  it  not  only  secure 
from  invasion,  but  able  to  afford  powerful  help  to  any  maritime 
state,  and  without  the  liability  of  being  attacked  in  return. 
The  absolute  authority  of  the  monarch,  and  the  resources  of 
the  mercantile  classes,  readily  furnished  for  the  purposes  of 
foreign  ag,gression,  caused  the  English  name  to  be  respected  far 
and  wide,  and  its  alliance  to  be  eagerly  desired  by  continental 
potentates.    The  Venetian  ambassador  forcibly  represents  this, 
when  alluding  to  subsidies  furnished  by  the  English  court — for, 
an  unhappy  willingness  to  interfere,  by  that  method,  in  European 
politics,  has  been  for  many  ages  distinctive  of  its  government. 
'  It  is  more  necessary  than  ever,'  he  wrote  to  the  Doge,  '  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  King  Henry,  who  is  so  well  able  to  supply 
your  enemies  with  money,  and  thus  support  the  war  against  you 
without  openly  declaring  himself    You  also  perceive  that  here 
in  London  are  embassies  from  all  the  greatest  princes  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  all  hammer  at  this  anvil — some  for  money,  some  for 
favour.'    Long  before  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  Venetian 
vessels  had  touched  at  Hampton,  as  Southampton  was  then 
termed — vessels  called  "the  Flanders  galleys,'  bearing  as  cargo — 
*  carico,'  as  it  was  expressed  in  the  Tuscan  language, — the  produc- 
tions of  the  fertile  and  costly  East,  the  luxuries  of  Italy,  which 
then  was  to  other  nations  that  which  France  now  is,  and  the 
wines  of  Syria,  Greece,  and  Spain — the  malmsey  so  often  alluded 
to  in  the  works  of  our  early  poets.    At  that  time  the  Venetian 
republic  was  in  its  glory.    From  the  palace  of  St.  Mark  had  gone 
forth  those  decrees  which  affected  distant  nations ;  before  which 
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the  fiery  Moslem  quailed,  and  which  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Genoese  reverently  heard.  Her  fleets  had  fought,  for  the  empire 
of  the  sea,  with  the  mightiest  armadas  which  had  ever  floated 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Cross  had  never 
been  opposed  to  the  Crescent  with  greater  skill  and  valour  than 
Avhen  the  '  Bride  of  the  Sea'  sent  forth  her  forces  to  battle  for  the 
honour  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  independence  of  the  West. 
Successive  Doges  had  shed  a  long-descending  glory  upon  the  city 
of  lagoons.  Both  mercantile  and  martial,  Venice  was  a  name  of 
plenty  and  power,  and,  '  throned  on  her  hundred  isles,'  she  was 
at  once  the  Tyre  of  commerce  and  the  Carthage  of  naval  prowess. 
When  her  very  existence  was  threatened  by  the  league  of 
Cambrai,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  republic  that  England 
should  not  join  that  formidable  confederacy ;  and  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  the  court  of  London  to  obtain,  if  not  its  active  aid, 
at  least  the  assistance  of  its  subsidies,  hoping  thereby  to  regain 
the  cities  of  Verona  and  of  Brescia,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 

Sebastian  Giustinian  has  furnished  amusing  narratives  of  his 
entry  into  London,  which  throw  some  faint  light  upon  the  rude- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  times.  He  wrote  :  '  With  the  aid  of  our 
Lord  God,  we  reached  Dover,  having  been  at  sea  (from  Boulogne) 
twenty-four  hours,  owing  to  the  foul  weather,  which  buffeted  us 
mercilessly;'  subsequently  entering  London  with  a  retinue  of 
two  hundred  horse.  One  of  the  Venetian  embassy  described 
himself  as  entering  into  London,  wearing  two  shirts,  '  one  over 
the  other,'  his  doublet  all  patched  and  moth-eaten,  in  a  sorry 
shabby  fashion — obliged  to  clothe  himself  afresh  in  the  rough 
frieze  of  the  country — for  they  manufactured  no  silk  cloth  at  that 
time  in  England ;  and,  as  he  quaintly  expressed  it,  '  purchasing 
each  of  my  penn'orths  for  twopence,'  and  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  hiring  servants  who  were  common  thieves  ;  so  that 
'  one  glutton  robbed  him  of  a  silver-gilt  ewer,'  which  had  cost  its 
owner  twenty-eight  ducats.  Some  years  later,  an  ambassador, 
the  Cardinal  Campeggio,  brought  thither  by  the  business  of 
Queen  Catharine's  divorce,  was  not  so  fortunate  in  his  entrance 
into  London,  according,  at  least,  to  the  account  of  it  given  by 
Hall.  Told  in  the  homely  phraseology  of  the  time,  the  brief 
narrative  forcibly  describes  the  barbarity  of  the  age,  and  the 
utter  absence  of  that  dignity  which  is  now  supposed  to  hedge  the 
representative  of  a  powerful  monarch ;  and  all  this,  too,  thirty 
years  after  that  Columbus  had  discovered  America,  and  opened 
its  vast  continents  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  of  a 
partial  civilization.  Much  of  the  ambassador's  luggage,  as  it 
would  Ije  termed  in  the  pr(;sent  day,  liad  been  placed  upon 
mules,  which  slowly  advanced  to  the  City.    When  they  came 
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into  ^  Chepe/  a  mule  broke  loose  from  the  driver,  overturned  its 
own  burden,  and  threw  the  procession  into  confusion  over- 
throwmg  the  packages  of  two  or  three  other  mules.  The  various 
parcels  were  burst  by  the  violence  of  the  fall,  'and  out  of  some 
lell  old  hosen,  broken  shoes,  and  roasted  flesh,  pieces  of  bread 
eggs,  and  much  vile  baggage;'^  at  which  sight  the  boys  cried' 
bee,  see  my  lord  legate's  treasure ;  and  so  the  muleteers  were 
ashamed,  and  took  up  all  their  stuff,  and  so  passed  forth/ 

The  despatches  of  Sebastian  Giustinian  refer  frequently  to 
Henry  VIII.,  the  latter  part  of  whose  reign  has  caused  him 
justly  to_  be  regarded  as  a  harsh  and  bloody  tyrant ;  but 
durmg  his  earlier  years,  he  had  many  of  the  better  qualities 
ot  a  prince.    The  avarice  of  the  father  had  not  deprived  the  son 
ot  the  advantages  of  the  best  education  the  times  could  afford ; 
but  It  was  an  education  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  age' 
tending  rather  to  the  development  and  perfection  of  his  physical' 
than  to  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of  the  intellectual' 
powers;  but  the  latter  were  far  from  having  been  neo-lected 
One  of  the  most  expert  and  valiant  knights  of  his  day,  unless, 
indeed,  courtly  flattery  has  too  favourably  represented  his  skill 
and  prowess— and  viewed  with  a  strict  morality,  the  tournament 
ol  that  day  was  but  little  superior  to  the  'prize  ring  of  the  pre- 
sent :— He   also  spoke  French  and  Latin,  and,''  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  Itahan,  he  was  an  accomphshed  musician— a 
talent  which  was  inherited  by  his  daughter  Mary,  who  in  her 
most  melancholy  moods,  loved  to  resort  to  the  delicious  airs 
which,  in  her  youth,  she  had  learned  in  the  palace  from  the 
minstrels  of  the  south. 

In  the  '  Report,'  made  by  Giustinian  to  the  senate,  much  is 
related  of  the  English  monarch,  who  won  the  praises  of  the 
sensual  Italian.    In  his  twenty-ninth  year,  when  that  document 
was  written,  and  extremely  handsome,  wearing  a  beard  '  which 
looks  like  gold    a  good  horseman  and  jouster ;  passionately  fond 
ot  hunting  and  of  tennis,  and  withal  hearing  masses  daily,  we  can 
readily  believe  that  the  monarch  was  held  in  admiration  by  his 
subjects,  who,  charmed  by  his  fascinating  exterior,  were  unable 
to  pass  fitting  judgment  upon  either  the  mental  or  the  moral 
characteristics  of  the  mom.    Loving  pleasure  above  all  things 
and  carefully  fostering  all  that  could  produce  it,  he  was  naturally 
lond  ot  peace,  admiring  in  war  its  'pomp  and  circumstance? 
rather  than  the  stern  encounters  of  the  field,  although  he  kept 
three  armies  in  full  equipment.    Inheriting  the  wealth  pain- 
lully  hoarded  by  his  father,  and  with  a  large  revenue  derived 
irom  estates,  forests,  and  meres,  from  custom-duties  and  from 
conhscated  property— always  large  under  a  despotic  rule-and 
Irom  numerous  other  sources  always  open  to  irresponsible  autho- 
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rity,  Henry  was,  perhaps,  tlie  wealthiest  monarch  in  Europe. 
Luxury,  however,  is  expensive.   Even  for  the  pageants  of  royalty 
there  must  be  a  day  of  reckoning  ;  and  Henry  soon  experienced 
that  often-recurring  courtly  pleasures  are  rumously  costly ;  and 
that  the  money-lender  is  often  mightier  than  the  king.      ond  ot 
display  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  revenue  was  expended  m 
dress,  amounting  annually  to  16,000  ducats— an  enormous  sum 
in  that  semi-barbarous  age,  when  commerce  was  restricted  and 
specie  scarce.    The  richness  of  the  king's  clothing,  of  which 
many  details  are  given,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ambassador, 
who  reported  :  '  He  is  the  best  dressed  sovereign  m  the  world  : 
his  robes  are  the  richest  and  most  superb  that  can  be  imagined ; 
and  he  puts  on  new  clothes  every  holiday.'    While  enumerating 
the  many  qualities,  and  referring  to  the  habits  of  the  English 
ruler  the  shrewd  ItaHan  does  not  omit  to  mention  that  Henry 
was  greatly  addicted  to  the  silly  vice  of  gambling— losing,  to  some 
Frenchmen  at  his  court,  8000  ducats  m  a  day.  ^  J 

Next  to  the  monarch,  to  a  foreigner  the  most  attractive  person  1 
at  the  English  court  was  the  Cardinal  Wolsey,  at  that  time 
forty-six  years  old,  industrious,  intriguing,  eloquent  and  un- 
scrupulous.   Of  low  origin,  he  had  gradually  risen  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  state,  and  to  a  dignity  in  his  church  inferior  only 
to  that  of  the  pontiff  himself.    The  '  Despatches  of  Sebastian 
Giustinian  contain  many  highly  interesting  details  of  the  pomp 
and  arrogance  of  this  ecclesiastic,  and  of  the  great  power  which 
he  wielded  in  England.    In  fact,  Wolsey  was  general-director  ot 
the  kingdom,  managing  all  state  affairs  of  every  kind,  paying 
areat  attention  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  poor  earning  lor 
himself  thereby  golden  opinions  from  the  masses  of  the  people. 
The  ambassador  appears  to  have  thoroughly  understood  the 
character  of  the  wily  churchman,  and  has  expressed  it  when  he 
^rote— 'His  right  reverend  lordship  never  says  what  he  means 
but  the  reverse  of  what  he  intends  to  do.'    Giustinian  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  being  quick  of  quarrel,  easily  exasperated,  and, 
while  irritated,  he  would  often  nervously  '  gnaw  a  cane  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  to  which  Skelton  alluded  ;-— 
'  In  Chamber  of  Stars, 
All  matters  there  he  mars, 
Cla])ping  his  rod  on  the  board, 
No  man  daro  speak  a  word ;' — 
his  irritation  often  inducing  him  to  make  use  of  fierce  and  inso- 
lent language,  and  which,  witli  his  extreme  aiTOgance,  ultimately 
lost  him  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  hurried  hnn  to  that  doJetul 
fail  from  which  he  was  destined,  '  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise 
j,^.,in^— a  reverse  of  fortune  which  the  great(ist  of  English  poets 
has  portrayed  in  immortal  verse.     The  following  quotation 
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from  the  ambassador's  '  Report'  to  the  Venetian  senate,  supplies 
valuable  additions  to  the  information  we  had  previously  pos- 
sessed of  the  wealth,  power,  and  haughtiness  of  the  Cardinal :  — 

*  The  cardinal  is  the  person  who  rules  both  the  king  and  the  entire 
kingdom.  On  the  ambassador's  first  arrival  in  EnglaDd,  he  used  to 
say  to  him, — "  Mis  Majesty  ivill  do  so  and  so ;"  subsequently,  by  degrees, 
he  went  forgetting  himself,  and  commenced  saying,  "  We  shall  do  so  and 
so  at  this  present  he  has  reached  such  a  pitch  that  he  says,  "  / 
shall  do  so  and  so.'^  He  is  in  ver}^  great  repute — seven  times  more 
so  than  if  he  were  pope.  He  has  a  very  fine  palace,  where  one  traverses 
eight  rooms  before  reaching  his  audience-chamber,  and  they  are  all 
hung  with  tapestry,  which  is  changed  once  a  week.  He  always  has  a 
sideboard  of  plate,  wherever  he  may  be,  worth  25,000  ducats ;  and  his 
silver  is  estimated  at  150,000  ducats.  In  his  own  chamber  there  is 
always  a  cupboard  with  vessels  to  the  amount  of  30,000  ducats,  tliis 
being  customary  with  the  English  nobility.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
very  rich  indeed  in  money,  plate,  and  household  stufi'.  The  arch- 
bishopric of  York  yields  him  about  14,000  ducats ;  the  bishopric  of 
Bath,  8000.  One-third  of  the  fees  derived  from  the  great  seal  are  his. 
His  share  amounts  to  about  5000  ducats.  By  the  New  Year's  gifts, 
which  he  receives  in  like  manner  as  the  king,  he  makes  some  25,000 

ducats  No  one  obtains  audience  from  him  unless  at  the  third 

or  fourth  attempt.  As  he  adopts  this  fashion  vv^ith  all  the  lords  and 
barons  of  England,  the  ambassador  made  light  of  it,  and  at  length  had 
recourse  to  the  expedient  of  making  an  appointment  through  his  secre- 
tary, who  sometimes  went  six  or  seven  times  to  York  House  before  he 
could  speak  to  the  cardinal.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  ambassadors, 
when  they  go  to  the  court,  to  dine  there,  and  on  their  first  arrival  in 
England,  they  ate  at  the  cardinal's  table,  but  now  no  one  is  served 
with  the  viands  of  the  sort  presented  to  the  cardinal,  until  after  their 
removal  from  before  him.' — pp.  314,  315. 

The  conception  which  the  ambassador  formed  of  the  English 
military  force  seems  to  have  been  correct,  so  far  as  we  have  the 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries.  He  represents  the  army  as 
deficient  in  that  cumbrous  heavy  cavalry,  which  generally  formed 
a  large  proportion  of  continental  troops  in  those  days,  when  the 
strictness  of  military  discipline  had  not  as  yet  succeeded  to  the 
irregular  method  of  warfare  which  obtained  in  mediaeval  times. 
Giustinian  estimated  the  whole  cavalry  force  of  the  island  at 
less  than  a  thousand,  but  the  infantry,  the  real  military  power  of 
the  kingdom,  at  150,000,  and  who  were  in  fact  archers — '  their 
prowess  is  in  their  bow' — that  weapon  which  had  oftentimes  won 
victory  for  their  forefathers,  not  only  upon  French  fields,  but  in 
multitudinous  conflicts  with  the  undisciplined  and  unfortunate 
levies  which  the  Scottish  kings  led  against  the  southern  chivalry. 
He  observes — '  they  insist  on  being  paid  monthly,  nor  do  they 
choose  to  suffer  any  hardship  ;  but  when  they  have  their  com- 
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forts,  they  mil  then  do  battle  daily,  with  a  courage,  vigour,  and 
valour  that  defy  exaggeration/ 

These  '  Despatches'  shed  but  the  faintest  gleam  of  light  upon 
the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  English  people.  In  them 
he  mentions  some  destructive  rioting  in  London,  occasioned  by 
a  conspiracy  formed  among  the  populace  for  the  slaughter  of  all 
the  foreign  residents,  and  for  the  sacking  of  their  houses — out- 
breaks '  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  king  and  cardinal' — and  to 
resist  which  the  householders  appear  to  have  armed  en  masse. 
The  riots  much  alarmed  the  Italian,  and  he  prayed  his  govern- 
ment to  give  him  permission  to  return  home,  on  account  of  the 
risk  '  to  his  person  and  property/  He  makes  another  brief 
allusion  to  these  disturbances  —  but  the  details  are  wanting, 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness  of  that  remote  past.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  in  these  despatches  of  the  '  sw^eating  sickness' 
— sudor  Britaomicus — that  mysterious  disease  which,  intro- 
duced by  the  invading  army  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  in  1485, 
during  the  succeeding  half-century  again  and  again  committed 
frightful  ravages  in  England.  Probably  it  was  some  modifica- 
tion of  typhoid  disease  ;  but  the  earlier  writers,  Doctors  Caius, 
Mead,  and  Cullen,  are  not  agreed  in  opinion,  either  of  the  nature 
or  origination  of  this  formidable  malady.  During  Giustinian's 
residence  in  London,  the  pestilence  destroyed  vast  numbers  of 
the  people — the  disease  not  continuing  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  the  patient  survived  the 
horrible  sudorific  process,  he  very  rapidly  returned  to  vigorous 
health.  It  was  peculiar  to  this  plague,  that  foreigners  resident 
in  England  escaped  the  infection,  while  the  natives  suffered 
severely.  Reference  is  made  in  the  ambassador's  letters  to  such 
exemption,  and  all  writers  on  this  disease,  from  the  earliest  down 
to  M.  Rayer,  have  remarked  upon  it.  Wolsey  had  repeated 
attacks  of  the  disease — his  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady 
of  Walsingham  affording  no  protection  against  a  renewal  of  the 
evil.  The  royal  household  suffered  much,  even  the  pages,  who 
slept  in  the  king's  chamber,  dying ;  the  court  was  broken  up ; 
the  disease  produced  universal  fear;  merchants  fled  from  their 
stores ;  the  gay  and  dissolute  abandoned  the  scenes  of  their  fri- 
volity and  revelry  ;  the  wretched  labourers  feared  to  go  forth  to 
work  ;  aljroad  there  was  danger,  at  home  there  was  dread  ;  the 
king,  nobles,  ambassadors,  in  fact  all  who  were  able,  fled  from 
the  pestilence-stricken  cities  and  towns,  hoping  to  escape,  in  the 
purer  air  of  the  coinitry,  from  that  contagion  which  fell  like  a 
dire  mildew  both  on  palace  and  cottage.  The  disease  had  a 
tendency  to  recur.  No  attack,  however  severe,  sliielded  the 
patient  from  a  second  ;  and  having  himself  suffered,  twice  in  one 
week,  his  servants  lying  dead  in  his  house,  Giustinian  entreated 
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the  Doge  to  grant  him  permission  to  return  to  his  much-loved 
Venice,  from  the  island  of  the  fatal  and  inscrutable  disease. 

The  careful  reader  will  find  in  these  volumes  much  valuable 
information  of  the  times  of  Henry  VIII. — many  curious  narra- 
tions, which  will  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  received  histories  of 
that  age,  and  which,  to  some  extent,  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical 
and  political  institutions  under  which  the  English  nation  was 
benighted  and  enslaved  during  the  reign  of  the  intemperate 
iconoclast  of  our  first  reformation, — and  narratives  which  are  all 
the  more  valuable,  insomuch  as  they  were  written,  not  only  by  an 
eye-witness  of  the  events  they  record,  but  by  a  careful  and  most 
shrewd  observer  of  the  king  and  court.  The  volumes,  which  are 
in  an  antique  style,  are  very  elegant ;  and  they  are  enriched  by 
a  large  body  of  invaluable  notes,  and  by  an  appendix  by  Mr. 
Rawdon  Brown,  who  seems  to  have  admirably  performed  his 
part  as  translator  of  the  very  interesting  despatches  of  the  repub- 
lican ambassador.  We  heartily  recommend  the  volumes,  the 
worth  of  which  has  been  considerably  enhanced  by  the  efficient 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  brought  to  light  from  the 
hidden  treasures  of  Venetian  archives,  and  presented  to  modern 
readers.  They  will  be  consulted  and  reperused  when  multitudes 
of  contemporary  publications  have  been  cast  aside  and  forgotten. 
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2.  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art.    Edited  by  Dionysius  Lardner, 
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W.  Whewell,  D.D.,  F.R.S. ;  Professor  Faraday,  F.R.S. ;  E.  O. 
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The  education  of  the  people  has  been  the  favourite  subject  of 
discussion  for  a  long  period,  and  it  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
men  holding  the  most  opposite  opinions.  A  careful  examination 
of  all  that  has  been  written  or  spoken  upon  this  great  question 
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will  show  that  one  conclusion  stands  forth  from  all  the  contro- 
versial points  pre-eminently  clear.  As  amidst  the  boiling  of 
storm-troubled  waters,  the  roar  of  winds,  and  the  rush  of  dark 
and  angry  clouds,  the  great  Pharos  of  the  British  Channel  sends 
forth  its  cheering  radiations  to  warn  and  guide  the  voyager, 
irrespective  of  his  nation — be  he  friend  or  foe — so,  from  the 
tempest  of  words,  and  the  storm  of  conflicting  opinions,  beams 
one  truth,  recognised  by  every  creed  and  party — around  which,  let 
us  hope,  all  may  rally  and  learn  lessons  of  love  and  peace  in  its 
pure  illumination. 

Science  every  one  now  admits  must  form  an  important  part 
of  every  system  of  education  which  may  be  adopted.  This  has 
lately  been  seized  upon  as  a  newly  recognised  truth,  and  many 
have  dilated  upon  it  as  a  discovery  of  their  own.  It  is  not  new 
— but  it  has  of  late  risen  into  importance  amongst  us,  and  hence 
*  Practical  Science'  and  '  Popular  Science'  have  become  fashion- 
able phrases. 

The  M echanics'  Institutions  were  organized  by  Dr.  Birkbeck, 
from  a  conviction  that  the  artisan  class  would  be  improved  by 
knowing  the  principles  of  the  machines  and  tools  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  using.  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  was  founded  to  carry  out  the  great  principle 
of  teaching  all  men  science.  The  British  Association,  with  its 
annual  meetings  and  its  itinerating  character,  had  for  its  main 
object  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  scientific  inquiry  amongst  the 
people.  From  these  efforts  has  the  now  fully  recognised  truth 
grown — but  it  has  grown  quicker  since  the  year  1851  than  it  did 
before,  the  acceleratinfr  cause  beinsf  the  Great  Exhibition.  In 
that  vast  gathering  we  saw  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  educa- 
tional struf^f^les — a  remarkable  combination  of  circumstances 
so  singularly  happy  that  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  for- 
tuitous. In  that  great  temple  of  industry,  as  men  contem- 
plated the  results  of  thought  and  labour,  they  saw  that  those 
who  were  most  familiar  with  nature  and  her  laws  took  the  fore- 
most positions,  and  gained  the  highest  honours.  They  learned 
that  the  laws  of  mechanics,  the  elements  of  physics,  and  a 
knowledge  of  chemical  affinities,  led  to  excellencies  which  could 
not  be  arrived  at  by  any  amount  of  uneducated  labour.  Thus, 
the  value  of  science,  as  a  branch  of  popular  education,  was 
forced  upon  all,  with  the  strength  of  a  firm  conviction. 

This  manifested  itself  in  various  ways.  The  '  surplus  fund'  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  land  upon 
which  it  was  prnpos(^d  to  raise  a  people's  college — a  '  Solomon's 
House,'  in  which  should  be  realized  the  beautiful  dream  of 
Bacon's  Atlantis — and  in  aid  of  this  grand  scheme  the  House  of 
Commons^  by  a  most  liberal  vote,  showed  the  feeling  of  its 
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members.  The  government  organized  the  new  Department  of 
Science  and  Art,  selecting  for  its  direction  two  men  who  had  been 
the  most  active  in  the  business  of  the  Great  Exhibition ;  and 
they  added  a  School  of  Mines  to  the  already  existing  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology,  the  most  popular  feature  of  which  has  been 
the  courses  of  evening  lectures  given  by  its  learned  professors  to 
working-men. 

The  Society  of  Arts  has  endeavoured  to  revive  the  spark 
in  the  decaying  ashes  of  the  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  to 
some  extent  the  effort  has  been  successful.  An  extensive  union 
of  these  associations  has  been  formed,  and  naturally  this  insures 
an  increase  of  strength.  Recently  the  same  society  arranged  an 
Educational  Exhibition,  during  which  lectures  were  delivered, 
some  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  volume  quoted  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  When  we  find  the  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  William 
Ellis  lecturing  from  the  same  platform,  in  the  same  cause,  we 
have  certainly  a  convincing  proof  of  the  popularity  of  the  subject 
of  Practical  Education.  The  Royal  Institution,  too — usually 
regarded  as  the  aristocratic  temple  of  science — has  had  its  lectures 
on  the  same  subject  given  by  able  and  earnest  men.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  been  roused  from  their  repose,  and  compelled  to 
give  to  Physical  Science  a  place  beside  the  classic  throne.  In 
addition  to  these  examples  we  may  add  the  numerous  serials 
devoted  to  popular  science,  from  which,  however,  we  have  chosen 
the  two  which  are  at  the  head  of  this  article  as  being  peculiarly 
illustrative.  They  are  different  in  their  characters.  One  of  them 
is  much  more  '  popular'  than  the  other,  but  its  aim  is  not  so  high  ; 
they  are  the  best  and  the  cheapest  of  the  scientific  serials. 

Although  such  strenuous  exertions  are  now  being  made  to  give 
science  its  proper  place  in  the  schools,  we  must  not  fail  to 
remember  that  the  present  efforts  are  but  the  renewal  of  equally 
zealous  attempts,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century. 

Standing,  then,  just  within  the  circle  of  a  new  year,  we  can  but 
inquire  what  are  the  manifest  results  of  those  efforts  which 
have  been  spread  over  so  large  a  portion  of  time  and  embraced 
so  wide  a  space. 

The  reply  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  we  could  desire.  There  has 
been  an  extensive  diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  observe  as  imperfectly  as  they  ever  did,  and  draw 
imperfect  conclusions  from  what  they  do  observe.  Science  has 
been  well  said  to  be  trained  and  organized  common  sense,  yet 
we  find  common  sense  as  much  at  fault  now  as  it  ever  was.  Not- 
withstanding the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  the  people 
remain  defenceless  against  the  practices  of  cheats.    Surely  the 
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test  of  a  correct  education  is  the  power  which  it  gives  the  possessor 
of  examining  for  himself  Let  facts  speak — the  public  will 
swallow  any  pill  if  it  be  only  gilded  with  electricity.  There  is 
no  tale  too  absurd  for  belief  if  it  be  associated  with  magnetism ; 
hence,  the  masses  are  constantly  the  dupes  of  specious  pretenders 
and  plausible  charlatans.  Facts  of  every-day  occurrence  show  that 
the  public  are  as  open  to  the  schemes  of  deceivers,  and  are  as 
readily  worked  into  a  mania  in  1855  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Mississippi  bubble,  or  of  The  Great  Mine  Adventure. 

Dr.  Lardner  has  some  remarks  in  his  *  Essay  on  Weather 
Prognostics'  which  are  much  to  the  purpose  of  our  position. 

'  It  is  astonishing  in  this  age  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  how  sus- 
ceptil3le  the  public  mind  is  of  excitement  on  any  topic  the  principles  of 
which  do  not  lie  absolutely  on  the  surface  of  the  most  ordinary  course 
of  elementary  education.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1832  that  a  general 
alarm  spread  throughout  France  lest  Biela's  comet,  in  its  progress 
through  the  solar  system,  should  strike  the  earth ;  and  the  authorities 
in  that  country,  with  a  view  to  tranquillize  the  public,  induced  M.  Arago, 
the  astronomer  royal,  to  publish  an  essay  on  comets,  written  in  a 
familiar  and  intelligible  style,  to  show  the  impossibility  of  such  an 
event.  Several  panics  in  England,  connected  with  physical  questions, 
have  occurred  within  our  memory.  There  prevailed  in  London  a 
"water  panic,"  during  which  the  public  were  persuaded  that  the  water 
supplied  to  the  metropolis  was  destructive  to  health  and  life.  While 
this  lasted,  the  papers  teemed  with  announcements  of  patent  filtering 
machines  :  solar  microscope  makers  displayed  to  the  terrified  Londoners 
troops  of  thousand-legged  animals  disporting  in  their  daily  beverage ; 
publishers  were  bus}^  with  popular  treatises  on  entomology  ;  and  the 
public  was  seized  with  a  general  hydrophobia.  It  was  in  vain  thatBrande 
analysed  the  water  at  tlie  London  Institution  and  Faraday  attempted 
to  reason  London  into  its  senses.  Knowledge  ceased  to  be  power  ;  phi- 
losophy lost  its  authority.  Time  was,  however,  more  efficacious  than 
science ;  and  the  paroxysm  of  the  disease  having  passed  through  the 
appointed  phases,  the  people  were  convalescent.' — Vol.  i.  p.  G8. 

Still  more  strongly  would  similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
lamentable  mania  for  table-turning  and  table-talking,  and  to  the 
yet  more  recent  disease  connected  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
England.  No  amount  of  reasoning  could  carry  conviction  in 
the  former  case,  and  absolute  ruin  was  the  only  argument  which 
brought  men  to  their  senses  in  the  latter. 

There  must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  the  systems  of 
education  which  have  been  hitherto  adopted,  otherwise  men 
would,  at  least,  form  correct  opinions  on  things  which  were 
occurring  before  their  eyes,  or,  at  least,  they  would  be  conscious 
of  some  fallacy,  even  if  they  could  not  detect  it,  when  an  inter- 
pretation wido  of  the  truth  was  volunteered  by  others  for  probably 
interested  motives. 
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Our  education  has  consisted  mainly  in  learning  the  signs  by 
which  ideas  are  expressed  or  truths  told.  Would  it  not  be  an 
improvement  to  cultivate  ideas  and  teach  truths  at  the  same 
time  that  a  knowledge  of  the  signs  is  being  acquired  ? 

It  may  be  argued  by  some  that  this  has  been  done ;  that  the 
classic  studies  of  our  universities  tend  to  awaken  in  the  mind  the 
highest  powers  of  thought;  and  that  mathematics  and  logic 
train  the  possessor  in  the  use  of  those  powers. 

Mankind  appears  to  advance  in  knowledge  by  one  of  two 
methods.  The  first,  a  process  of  abstract  thought ;  the  second,  a 
system  of  inductive  observation  and  deductive  reasonings.  In 
the  great  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  which  have  descended 
to  us  we  find  principally  examples  of  the  former  method,  and  our 
modern  philosophy  is  an  instance  of  the  latter. 

In  the  classic  books  we  find  beautiful  truths.  These  truths 
were  the  result  of  psychological  efforts,  such  as  we  rarely  meet 
with  now-a-days.  The  scholars  of  Athens  or  of  Eome  '  saw 
through  a  glass  darkly,"  and,  aiming  for  light,  they  established  a 
process  of  thinking  out  the  truth.  This  was  not  exactly  what 
we  now  signify  by  the  word  speculation ;  it  was  an  inner  process, 
such  as  we  sometimes  know  to  be  in  action  in  that  state  of  the 
mind  called  reverie,  when  there  is  produced  an  exaltation  of 
mental  power — a  far-seeing ness.  Hence  those  books  are  full  of 
beauties  which  we  cannot  afford  to  lose,  and  they  contain  truths 
which  every  one  must  profit  by  who  studies  them.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that 

'  Sages  after  sages  strove 
In  vain  to  filter  off  the  crystal  draught 
Pure  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhanced 
The  thirst  than  slaked  it,  and  not  seldom  bred 
Intoxication  and  delirium  wild.' 

We  must  admit,  however,  that  we  have  rarely  risen  from  the 
study  of  a  '  book  of  sage  antiquity'  without  feeling  that  it  pos- 
sessed a  power  of  thought  which  advanced  it  above  the  condition 
of  ordinary  human  efforts ;  that  it  gave  indications  of  the 
mind's  immortality,  in  the  advances  which  were  ever  made  to 
that  condition  of  prcevideo  which  so  nearly  resembles  prophetic 
power.  Therefore  we  are  far  from  desiring  that  the  ancient 
philosophers  or  poets  should  be  banished  from  our  schools.  We 
are  not  of  that  class  which  teaches  utilities  alone ;  and  we 
believe  the  present  age  is  suffering  from  the  miserable  cui  bono 
cry  of  the  past  thirty  years.  No  truth,  however  abstract  it 
may  appear,  becomes  known  to  man  without  lifting  him  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence,  and  it  is  certain  eventually  to  have  its 
application  in  purposes  of  high  utility.  A  few  examples  of  this 
will  demand  our  attention  presently.    An  eminent  naturalist, 
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whom  ifc  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  all  events  to 
remove  from  the  scene  of  his  labours,  in  the  very  busiest  year  of 
his  busy  life — a  man  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  regretted 
deeply  as  a  real  loss  to  the  ranks  of  science — writes : — 

'  Far  he  it  from  me  to  disparage  the  educational  value  of  the  glorious 
literatures  of  Grreece  and  Kome,  or  to  withhold  due  honour  from  the 
many  able  and  learned  men  who  give  dignity  to  their  profession  as 
educators.  To  them  I  would  appeal  for  the  rectifying  of  the  evils  of 
a  one-sided  education.  I  would  implore  them,  in  the  name  of  Aristotle, 
the  greatest  of  naturalists,  and  most  admirable  of  observers — how  great 
otherwise  none  knows  better  than  they  do — to  avail  themselves  of  that 
science  upon  which  he  laid  so  much  stress,  and  through  it  to  cultivate 
those  tracts  of  the  mind  that  now  lie  fallow  and  unproductive.' — 
Edward  Forbes  on  the  Relations  of  Natural  History  to  Science  and 
the  Arts. 

The  same  teacher  again  says,  so  truly,  that  we  may  take  the 
passage  for  our  text  on  popular  science  : — 

'The  eai-liest  efforts  of  infant  intellect  are  directed  towards  the 
observation  of  natm-al  objects.  Animals,  plants,  minerals,  are  collected 
by  the  schoolboy,  who  delights  to  note  their  shape  and  qualities,  and 
rudely  to  compare  and  classify.  But  the  thirst  for  natural  knowledge 
thus  early  and  unmistakably  manifested  is  rudely  quenched  by 
unpalatable  draughts  of  scholastic  lore  administered  too  often  by  a 
tasteless  pedagogue,  who,  blind  to  the  indications  of  a  true  course  of 
education,  thus  plainly  pointed  out  by  human  nature,  developing  itself 
according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  God-given  constitution,  prunes  and 
trims,  binds  and  cramps  the  j^outhful  intellect  into  traditional  and 
fantastic  shapes ;  even  as  our  gardeners  of  a  past  age  tortured 
shrubs  and  trees  into  monstrous  outlines,  vainly  fancying  to  improve 
their  aspect,  arresting  the  growth  of  the  spreading  boughs  and  the 
budding  of  the  clustering  foliage,  mistaking  an  unhealthy  formality  for 
beauty.' 

Education  is  a  term  commonly  employed  with  an  exceedingly 
loose  signification.  One  man  conceives  religious  and  moral 
training  to  be  its  aim  and  end ;  another  interprets  the  term  to 
signify  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  a  third  sa3^s  it  is 
teaching  him  those  things  by  which  he  can  best  get  his  daily 
bread  ;  and  a  fourth  argues  it  is  a  knowledge  of  '  common  things.' 
Without  undervaluing  any  of  these  views,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  regard  either  of  them  as  fully  expressing  our  meaning  of 
education,  which  wo  think,  should  be  a  process  of  training,  by 
which  the  reasoning  powers  of  mankind  may  be  improved,  the 
perceptive  faculties  exalted,  and  the  religious  tendencies  culti- 
vated in  tlie  higliest  d(;grec. 

We  desire  to  witness  tho  realization  of  that  state  Avhich  Bacon 
looked  forward  to  when  in  his  '  Novum  Organum'  he  wrote — 
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'  Only  let  mankind  regain  their  rights  over  nature,  assigned  to 
them  by  the  gift  of  God  ;  that  power  obtained,  its  exercise  will 
be  governed  by  right  reason  and  true  religion/ 

Man,  when  placed  upon  the  earth,  was  instructed  to  subdue 
it ;  and  it  becomes  a  duty,  impressed  upon  the  race  by  every 
religious  and  every  moral  consideration,  to  improve  those  powers 
which  the  great  Creator  of  all  things  has  given,  that  he  may, 
indeed,  become  the  subduer  of  nature,  and  the  controller,  in  a 
limited  sense,  of  the  physical  agencies  by  which  all  phenomena 
are  effected. 

Science  is  only  well-regulated  common  sense.  Many  are 
scared  away  from  scientific  studies  by  the  difficulties  which 
appear  to  stand  at  their  very  beginning.  The  difficulties  of  hard 
names  and  of  the  systems  of  classification  which  have  been  found 
necessary,  appearing,  like  new  languages,  to  be  acquired  only 
by  persevering  efforts.  The  principal  cause  why  the  labour  of 
acquiring  this  preliminary  knowledge  is  so  great,  may  be  traced 
to  the  defective  nature  of  early  education.  Artificial  instead  of 
natural  methods  of  training  are  adopted  ;  the  modes  of  thinking 
are  constrained  ;  and  reasoning  is  directed  by  dogmatic  power, 
along  some  circumscribed  and  one-sided  path.  As  Professor 
Forbes  has  said,  the  young  plant  is  cut  and  trimmed  into  some 
grotesque  fashion^  and  all  its  natural  beauties  are  destroyed. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  form  that  condition  of  mind  which  we 
desire,  is  to  observe  how  nature  works,  and  to  follow  out  her 
indications.  It  may  not  be  out  of  the  place  here  to  examine  the 
progress  of  an  individual  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

All  knowledge  is  acquired  by  observation  or  by  memory.  We 
either  observe  for  ourselves,  or  learn  the  results  of  observations 
made  by  others.  The  last  method  renders  us  dependent  upon 
the  mental  powers  of  others,  and  induces  the  habit  of  thinking 
upon  authority,  the  first  generates  an  independent  system  of 
thought,  which  depends  mainly  upon  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 
An  authority  may  be  good  or  bad,  reliable  or  otherwise  ;  it  is 
therefore  important  that  we  should  have  the  power  of  examining 
into  this  for  ourselves,  and  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  we 
shall  have  improved  our  powers  of  observation. 

The  senses  may  deceive  us ;  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nose,  and  the 
hand,  may  lead  us  astray  unless  we  are  on  the  watch.  The 
tricks  of  the  conjuror  and  the  deceptions  of  the  ventriloquist 
furnish  familiar  examples  of  this,  and  the  sciences  of  optics 
and  chemistry  supply  instances  of  a  striking  character.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  train  the  organs  of  sense  into  correct 
methods  of  observation,  and  to  learn  to  examine  their  evidences 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  evidences  of  well-tried  authorities ; 
to  learn  to  observe  correctly  for  ourselves,  and  to  test  these 
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observations  by  the  recorded  views  of  acknowledged  students  in 
science. 

An  observing  child  finds  a  stone  which  has  some  striking 
peculiarity  of  form  or  colour.  He,  without  knowing  it,  com- 
pares it  with  what  he  has  seen  before,  or  with  other  stones  now 
spread  around  him.  He  has  observed  a  fact,  but  unaided  he  can 
advance  no  further  than  this.  He  now  seeks  information  from 
some  authority,  and  he  learns  that  his  prize  is  a  crystal,  or  some 
peculiar  mineral.  An  intelligent  mind  will  desire  something 
more  than  this.  What  crystal  ?  What  mineral  ?  will  be  ques- 
tions on  the  inquiring  lip.  The  crystal  may  be  a  diamond.  How 
is  this  to  be  known  ?  The  mineral  may  be  an  ore  of  a  valuable 
metal.    How  is  this  to  be  determined  ? 

In  whatever  direction  the  fact  observed  may  lie,  the  progress 
of  inquiry  is  of  the  same  order  ;  and  hence  the  importance  of 
providing  reliable  books  on  popular  science,  that  those  who  seek 
may  find,  and  finding  have  no  fear  of  being  deceived. 

Orr's  '  Circle  of  the  Sciences'  is  peculiarly  the  kind  of  work 
we  indicate.  Men  eminent  in  their  respective  walks  of  science  are 
engaged  in  writing  the  treatises  on  the  principles  of  the  sciences — 
men  who  can  speak  with  authority.  Such  men  as  Owen  and 
Latham  are  conferring  a  lasting  benefit  on  the  popular  literature 
of  the  day,  by  employing  their  pens  in  diffusing  correct  know- 
ledge in  the  cheapest  form. 

Dr.  Lardner  s  work,  '  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,' 
occupies  another  position  and  a  most  important  one.  The 
treatises  included  are  essentially  popular,  and  few  men  can 
popularize  science  so  skilfully  as  Dr.  Lardner.  His  extensive 
knowledge,  the  polytechnic  character  of  his  mind,  enables  him 
to  convey  a  larger  amount  of  knowledge  on  a  greater  number  of 
subjects,  within  given  limits,  than  almost  any  other  man.  There- 
fore '  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art'  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
awakening  curiosity  on  any  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats, 
while  the  '  Circle  of  the  Sciences'  will,  if  it  be  continued  as  it 
has  been  begun,  be  equally  adapted  for  guiding  that  curiosity 
and  satisfying  it. 

A  great  number  of  books  on  popular  science  have,  within 
a  few  years,  been  presented  to  the  public.  The  amount  of 
error  in  these  books  has  been  so  large  as  to  destroy  the 
good  effects  of  tlie  truths  which  tliey  have  disseminated.  Lec- 
tures on  popular  science  are  given  at  all  our  Mechanics' 
and  Literary  and  Pliilosophical  Institutions.  These  are  usually 
single  lectures,  or  if  tlie  lecturer  is  permitted  to  deliver  two 
lectures  in  secjuence,  he  must  be  in  higli  favour.  The  class  of 
lecturers  on  science;  in  tlioscj  institutions  is  generally  low  ;  there 
arc  but  some  lialf-dozen  men  having  any  reputation  in  the 
world  of  science  who  undertake  lectures  in  these  institutions  of 
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the  people.  Consequently  truth  and  error  are  sadly  blended 
together  ;  the  listeners  have  not  the  power  of  separating  one  from 
the  other,  the  desultory  system  of  lecturing,  leads  to  the  worst 
possible  habits  of  thought,  or  rather  it  destroys  the  power  of 
thinking  at  all.  Truth  and  error  are  amalgamated,  and  spread 
with  all  that  assumption  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  mask  and 
domino  in  which  ignorance  performs  its  tricks. 

Much  as  we  talk  of  education,  of  popular  science,  and  cheap 
scientific  literature,  we  feel  warranted  in  saying,  that  the  spread 
of  correct  and  useful  scientific  knowledge  is  as  limited  as  the 
extension  of  pseudo-science  has  been  wide.  To  improve  this 
state  of  things,  the  books  we  have  quoted  will  do  much  ;  we 
desire  to  see  an  extension  in  this  direction,  and  to  have  the  true 
philosophers  of  the  age  becoming  the  teachers  of  the  people  in 
their  own  institutions. 

We  hear  men  still  inquiring  what  is  the  use  of  scientific 
knowledge.  Let  us  answer  by  giving  a  few  examples  of  the 
effects  which  arise  from  its  want. 

In  the  introductory  treatise  to  the  '  Circle  of  the  Sciences'  we 
find  the  following  : — 

'For  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  cr^-stalline  form  of  the  diamond, 
a  gentleman  in  California  oftered  £200  for  a  small  specimen  of  quartz. 
The  gentleman  knew  nothing  of  the  substance,  except  that  it  was 
bright,  shining  mineral,  excessively  hard,  not  to  be  touched  by  the 
file,  and  which  would  scratch  glass.  Presuming  that  those  qualities 
belonged  only  to  the  diamond,  he  conceived  he  was  offering  a  fair 
price  for  the  gem.  The  offer  was  declined  by  the  owner,  who,  had  he 
known  that  the  diamond  was  never  found  crystallized  in  the  form  of 
a  six-sided  prism  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  six-sided  pyramid,  he 
would  have  heen  able  to  detect  the  fact,  that,  that  for  which  he  was 
offered  £200  was  really  not  worth  more  than  half-a-crown.' — lb.  p.  19. 

Owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  certain  geo- 
logical conditions  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
coal,  much  money  has  been  wasted  in  mining  for  fossil  fuel  where 
it  could  not  be,  by  any  possibility,  found.  It  should  be  taught 
that  over  Engla,nd  the  period  of  the  coal  formation,  was  more 
recent  than  that  which  produced  the  old  red  sandstone  and 
mountain  limestone,  and  before  that  of  the  new  red  sandstones 
and  the  lias,  all  of  which  are  much  older  than  oolites  and  other 
tertiary  formations.  In  rocks  much  older  than  those  on  which 
the  coal  was  formed,  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Radnorshire,  deep  pits 
have  been  sunk  at  an  enormous  cost.  In  the  Wealden  forma- 
tions of  Sussex,  and  the  oolites  of  Oxfordshire  and  Northampton- 
shire, rock  formations  which  are  in  the  very  youth  of  time 
compared  with  the  antiquity  of  the  true  carboniferous  period 
extensive  search  has  been  made  ;  and  even  within  the  last  year 
men  have  seriously  discussed  the  question  of  the  existence  of  coal 
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beneath  our  great  metropolis.  '  A  little  knowledge'  is,  in  such 
examples  as  those,  proved  to  be  indeed  a  '  dangerous  thing.' 

In  mechanical  science,  mistakes  of  the  most  curious  character 
are  constantly  being  made  through  a  want  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  motion  and  gravitation.  To  give  an  example — A 
man  of  much  natural  intelligence  had  learned,  that  the  velocity 
of  water  flowing  from  an  orifice  was  determined  by  the  height  of 
the  column  of  water  above  the  point  of  efflux  ;  and  again  he  had 
read  Newton's  law,  that  action  and  reaction  are  always  equal,  but 
in  contrary  directions.  These  were  two  truths  obtained,  and  he 
immediately  set  to  work  to  apply  them,  without  acquiring  the 
additional  knowledge  necessary  to  correct  the  wanderings  of  a 
speculative  mind.  He  proposed  to  place  at  the  back  of  a  rail- 
way carriage  a  tall  tube  of  water  ;  through  a  hole  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  this  water  was  to  flow  out  with  a  force  due  to  the 
height,  and  he  conceived  the  reaction  of  the  force  of  the  flowing 
fluid  would  propel  the  carriage  in  a  contrary  direction.  Most 
elaborate  calculations,  founded  on  false  data,  were  made — con- 
siderable money  was  expended  in  the  construction  of  a  model — 
and,  eventually,  a  costly  journey  undertaken  with  the  view  of 
*  bringing  out'  this  new  motive  power.  Although  a  model  car- 
riage and  much  costly  apparatus  had  been  made,  an  experiment 
had  never  been  tried.  It  was  with  difficulty,  at  last,  that  a  man 
of  science  convinced  this  inventor  of  the  fallacies  of  his  schemes, 
all  of  which  would  have  been  apparent  at  first  if  he  had  sought 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  fluid  pressure. 
Numerous  examples  from  other  departments  of  science  might 
be  given,  if  such  were  necessary.  The  advantages  which  men 
derive  from  a  knowledge  of  science  is  a  more  agreeable  theme, 
therefore  we  quote  from  the  introductory  essay  to  the  *  Circle  of 
the  Sciences'  a  few  passages  which  show  the  utility  of  scientific 
knowledge  under  various  circumstances  : — 

'  Again,  as  to  the  animal  kingdom,  how  large  the  mine  of  knowledge 
it  embraces,  and  that  of  interest  and  importance  not  confined  to  the 
naturalist !  The  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  agrieultuiist,  the 
traveller,  the  sportsman,  have  all  to  seek  aid,  in  their  several  pursuits, 
from  a  knowledge  of  this  department  of  natural  history.  Look  to  the 
value  of  our  fisheries,  and  judge  how  available  to  the  commercial  world 
becomes  tliis  knowledge  of  animal  nature.  Nay  more,  but  for  our 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  one  of  our  most  important  ai'ticles  of 
food  would  in  time  have  entirely  disappeared  from  our  waters.  We 
allude  to  the  salmon,  the  fry  of  which  and  the  jmrr  are  now  univer- 
sally acknow](!(lg(;d  to  be  identical — this  llsh  is  well  known  by  the 
transverse  dusky  bars  which  mark  its  sides.  Under  the  name  of  ;;ar?% 
it  ahounds  in  all  salmon  rivers  ;  and  until  the  researches  of  Mr.  Shaw, 
Sir  William  .lardine,  and  others,  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  young  of  the 
salmon,  it  fell  in  thousands  before  the  strategies  of  every  village  boy 
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who  possessed  a  crooked  pin  and  a  yard  or  two  of  line.    Science  has 
now  established  its  value,  and  invoked  regulations  for  its  preservation. 
...  A  practical  illustration  of  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  zoology, 
presents  itself  in  the  case  of  a  traveller  or  emigrant  in  some  unknown 
country.    He  has  pitched  his  tent,  or  raised  his  hut,  and  then  he 
finds  the  locality  infested  by  serpents.    He  is  all  anxiety  and  fear. 
He  knows  not  what  to  do,  whether  to  proceed  to  another  spot,  or  to 
remain  and  brave  the  danger.    Some  acquaintance  with  the  structure 
of  reptiles  would  at  once  have  decided  his  plans  ;  for  with  the  first  he 
killed  he  could  decide  whether  they  were  venomous  or  harmless.  The 
former,  and  the  common  viper  is  one,  possesses  on  either  side  of  the 
head  glands  which  secrete  their  venom  5  and,  to  conduct  it  to  the 
wound  they  inflict  upon  their  prey,  they  are  furnished  with  two  hol- 
low but  long,  recurved,  and  sharply  pointed  teeth  in  their  upper  jaw. 
The  harmless  serpents  have  no  such  apparatus ;  and  thus,  the  two 
genera  are  at  once  distinguished  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  fang. 
...  A  treatise  might  be  written  on  the  benefits  which  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  capable  of  afibrding.    Of  how 
great  use  is  it  in  strange  countries  to  be  able  to  distinguish  plants  fit 
for  food  from  such  as  are  poisonous,   and  to  recognise  those  which 
have  been  employed  in  medicine,  or  in  any  one  of  the  numerous  arts 
to  which  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  subservient.     Even  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  botany  is  of  exceeding  interest  and  importance.  Tra- 
vellers in  unknown  lands  know  full  well  that  life  or  death  often 
depends  upon  their  acquaintance  with  the  science — an  acquaintance, 
it  may  be,  not  derived  from  learned  treatises,  but  simply  from  little 
more  than  the  ordinary  observation  of  those  edible  plants  with  which 
all  persons  are  familiar.    But  even  this  is  still  a  knowledge  of  botany. 
An  all-wise  Providence  has  so  arranged  that  plants  may  be  associated 
into  families  from  theii"  external  resemblances  ;  and,  further,  that- 
plants  possessing  such  resemblances  to  each  other  have  many  pro- 
perties in  common.    One  of  the  great  families  of  plants  is  the  cruci- 
ferce  or  turnip  tribe,  every  member  of  which,  marked  by  very  obvious 
characters,  is  easily  recognised,  and  scarcely  to  be  mistaken,  and  all 
are  remarkable  for  edible  and  antiscorbutic  properties.    The  crew 
which  accompanied  Vancouver  in  the  expedition  of  1792  sufiered 
severely  from  scurvy,  and  from  want  of  vegetable  food.    The  surgeon 
advised  that  they  should  make  the  first  land ;  and  at  Cape  Horn  he 
found  a  plant,  resembling  spinach,  which  he  directed  to  be  used  as 
food,  with  the  happiest  effects.    The  icosandrous  plants,  or  such  as 
have  an  indefinite  number  of  stamens  attached  to  the  calyx,  are  remark- 
able for  their  fidelity  to  this  law.    They  are  all  edibles,  and  are  repre- 
sented by  the  apple  and  pear  tribes,  the  cherry,  the  strawberry,  &c. 
There  is  another  great  family,  the  grasses,  the  members  of  which  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  other  class  in  number  and  in  their  essential  importance 
to  the  whole  animal  creation.    This  family  comprehends  the  grasses, 
commonly  so  called-^the  wheat,  oat,  barley,  rye,  &c. — of  our  temperate 
climate,  and  the  sugar  canes  of  tropical  regions,  and  all  possess  the 
common  properties  of  being  nutritious  and  healthful.    During  Lord 
Anson's  voyages,  on  the  failure  of  provisions,  the  mariners  landed 
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and  found  vegetables,  which,  although  unknown,  were  recognised  as 
belonging  to  this  great  family,  and  proved  to  be  highly  beneficial.' — 
lb.  p.  20. 

The  worth  of  know^ledge  is  indeed  inestimable,  and,  to  such  a 
community  as  ours,  remarkable  for  its  persevering  industry 
exerted  upon  nature's  raw  material,  what  knowledge  can  exceed 
in  value  a  knowledge  of  science  ? 

We  know  there  are  people  who  still  conceive  science  to  be 
some  mysterious  thing,  curious  enough  in  its  way,  since  they 
have  seen  beautiful  experiments  performed  with  electricity  and 
in  chemistry  ;  but  they  cannot  see  how  mankind  has  been  bene- 
fited. A  few  words  on  this.  An  old  Grecian  philosopher  noticed 
that  amber  (electron)  when  rubbed,  possessed  a  peculiar  attractive 
power.  The  curious  fact  was  noted,  and  nothing  more.  At 
length  it  was  discovered  that  sulphur  and  glass  became  attractive 
or  repellant  under  similar  conditions.  Hence  the  first  electrical 
machine — a  ball  of  sulphur  fixed  on  an  axis,  with  a  bar  of  iron 
as  prime  conductor,  held  by  silken  strings.  Curiosity  was 
awakened  by  the  strange  phenomena  which  presented  them- 
selves, and  powerful  electrical  machines  w^ere  soon  made.  Even- 
tually Benjamin  Franklin  thought  he  saw  indications  that  the 
brilliant  spark  from  the  prime  conductor  of  a  machine  bore  some 
relation  to  the  terrific  flash  of  the  thunder-storm.  He  sent  a 
prepared  kite  into  the  air,  and  realizing  the  fable  of  Prometheus, 
Franklin  drew  fire  from  Heaven.  This  grand  experiment  soon 
produced  great  practical  results.  Men  learned  how  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  devastating  storm.  The  conductor  was 
made  to  discharge  quietly  into  the  earth  the  electricity  of  the 
overcharged  air — to  drain  the  lightning  from  the  cloud — and 
quietly  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  power  which  nature  is 
always  seeking  to  maintain.  While  in  tliis  direction  the  men  of 
science  were  investigating  the  phenomena  of  frictional  electricity, 
Galvani  observed  what  he  considered  to  be  indications  of  animal 
electricity  in  the  convulsive  motion  of  frogs  when  placed  in 
contact  with  two  dissimilar  metals.  Volta,  however,  soon  cor- 
rected this  error,  and  showed  that  the  electricity  was  due  to  the 
chemical  action  of  the  moisture  on  the  frog's  body  on  the  metal 
employed.  Chemical-voltaic  electricity,  or  galvanism,  was  thus 
discovered,  and  the  voltaic  battery  became,  in  the  hands  of 
Davy,  an  agent  capable  of  breaking  up  the  most  powerful  che- 
mical affinities,  and  of  proving  to  the  world  that  the  earths, 
magnesia  and  lime,  clay,  and  the  alkalies  potash  and  soda,  were 
metals  com])inc(l  with  oxygen.  The  clicmical  efiects  of  the 
electric  curnmt  b{Mng  thus  determined,  Mr.  Spencer  of  Liverpool 
taught  mankind  to  use  it  in  metal hirgy,  and  hence  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  electrotype  and  electro-plating.    Magnetism  had  long 
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been  thought  to  be  a  form  of  electrical  force,  its  attractive  and 
repelling  power  so  much  resemble  that  of  an  electrified  body. 
Oersted  of  Copenhagen  first  proved  to  the  world  the  real  relation 
of  the  two  forms  of  force.  He  showed  that  a  magnet  always 
placed  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent. Sturgeon — a  man  to  whom  too  little  honour  has  been, 
done — a  self-educated  man,  who  rose  from  a  common  soldier  to 
become  a  teacher  of  science  in  England — Sturgeon  showed  that 
a  bar  of  soft  iron  placed  at  right  angles  to  a  current  of  electricity 
became  a  magnet.  Great  has  been  the  result  of  these  discoveries. 
Wheatstone  saw  the  useful  part  which  this  electric  current  might 
play,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  electric  telegraph,  which  now,  over 
land  and  under  ocean,  carries  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the 
other  man's  messages,  regardless  of  time  or  space. 

In  '  The  Museum  of  Science  and  Art'  will  be  found  by  far  the 
most  complete  account  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  in  all  its 
varieties  which  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  The  value  of 
this  instrument  scarcely  requires  a  word  from  us,  it  is  now  so 
evident  to  all ;  but  the  following  experiment,  prepared  and  per- 
formed by  M.  Leverrier,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  and  Dr. 
Lardner,  will  show  its  powers  : — 

'  Two  wires,  extending  from  the  room  in  which  we  operated  to  Lille, 
were  united  at  the  latter  place,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  wire  extend- 
ing to  Lille  and  back,  making  a  total  distance  of  336  miles.  This,  how- 
ever, not  being  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  several  coils  of  wire 
wrapped  with  silk  were  obtained,  measuring  in  their  total  length  746 
miles,  and  were  joined  to  the  extremity  of  the  wire  returning  from 
Lille,  thus  making  one  continuous  icire  measuring  1082  miles.  A 
message  consisting  of  282  words  was  then  transmitted  from  one  end 
of  the  wire.  A  pen  attached  to  the  otlier  end  immediately  began  to 
write  the  message  on  a  sheet  of  paper  moved  under  it  by  a  simple 
mechanism,  and  the  entire  message  was  written  in  full  in  the  presence 
of  the  committee,  each  word  heing  spelled  completely  and  ivithout 
ahridgmentin  fifty-two  seconds — leing  atthe  average  rate  of  five  wordsand 
four-tenths  per  second  !  By  this  instrument,  therefore,  it  is  practicable 
to  transmit  intelligence  to  a  distance  of  upwards  of  1000  miles  at  the 
rate  of  19,500  words  per  hour.' 

Appropriately  does  Dr.  Lardner  quote  the  singularly  beautiful 
words  of  J ob — '  Canst  thou  send  the  lightnings  that  they  may  go 
and  say  unto  Thee,  Here  we  are  V  Job  xxxviii.  35.  The  Electric 
Telegraph  Company  alone  have  now  organized  communications 
over  4625  miles  of  country — this  involves  the  use  of  25,233  miles  of 
wire.  In  the  six  months  ending  June  SO,  1854,  they  had  communi- 
cated 235,867  messages,  for  which  they  had  received  ^£^62,435. 
The  telegraphic  wires  of  various  companies  now  reach  from 
Aberdeen  in  the  North  to  Viterbe  and  Corsica  in  the  South. 
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From  Cork  in  the  West  to  Lemburg  and  New  Orsova  in  the 
East.  They  reach  from  Konigsberg  in  the  Baltic  to  Marseilles 
and  Toulon  in  the  Mediterranean.  These  wondrous  wires 
are  now  being  laid  over  the  bed  of  this  great  inland  sea,  and  will 
shortly  unite  Africa  and  Europe.  Reaching  Egypt,  they  will 
quickly  extend  still  further  eastward.  In  our  Indian  possessions 
3000  miles  of  telegraph  are  now  in  course  of  construction — these 
will  eventually,  vrithout  doubt,  meet  the  wires  from  Egypt — and 
London  may  then  convey  instantaneous  messages  to  Bengal  or 
Calcutta. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  there  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1854?  telegraphs  extending  over  41,392  miles,  and  now 
an  electric  telegraph  is  projected  to  unite  the  Mississippi  with 
San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  2400  miles.  Such  are  the  great 
results  which  have  sprung  from  the  abstract  truth  observed  by 
Oersted,  that  a  magnet  placed  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  an  electric  current. 

The  extension  of  our  railroad  system,  too,  which  has  facilitated 
in  so  remarkable  a  manner  the  means  of  transit,  completely  alter- 
ing indeed  the  relations  of  town  to  town  as  it  regards  distance, 
is  entirely  due  to  the  original  investigations  of  an  instrument 
maker  of  Glasgow. 

'  Many  are  old  enough,'  says  Dr.  Lardner,  '  to  •  remember  the  time 
when  persons,  correspondence,  and  merchandise  were  transported  from 
place  to  place  in  this  country  by  stage  coaches,  vans,  and  wagons.  In 
those  days  the  fast  coach,  with  its  team  of  spanking  blood-horses  and 
its  bluff  driver,  with  broad-brimmed  hat  and  thab  box  coat,  from  which 
a  dozen  capes  were  pendant ;  who  handled  the  rihhons  with  such  con- 
summate art,  could  pick  a  fly  from  the  ear  of  the  off-leader,  and  turn 
into  the  gateway  at  Chaining  Cross  with  the  precision  of  a  geometrician, 
were  the  topics  of  the  unbounded  admiration  of  the  traveller.  Certain 
coaches  obtained  a  special  celebrity  and  favour  with  the  public.  We 
cannot  forget  how  the  eye  of  the  traveller  glistened  when  he 
mentioned  the  Brighton  '  Age,'  the  Glasgow  '  Mail,'  the  Shrewsbury 
*  Wonder,'  or  the  Exeter  '  Reliance.'  The  '  Age,'  which  made  its 
trip  in  five  hours — and  the  '  Defiance,'  which  acquired  its  fame  by 
completing  the  journey  between  London  and  Exeter  in  less  than  thirty 
hours. 

'  Let  us  imagine  that  such  a  person  were  to  affirm  that  his  con- 
temporaries would  live  to  see  a  coach  hke  the  '  Deliance'  making  its 
trip  between  London  and  Exeter,  not  in  thirty,  but  in  five  hom's,  and 
drawn,  not  by  two-hundred  blood-horses,  but  by  a  moderate-sized 
stove  and  four  bushels  of  coal !' 

Dr.  Kobison  relates  that  lie  called  on  James  Watt  and  found 
him  with  a  small  tin  cylinder  between  his  knees — and  that  Watt 
with  all  the  joy  of  a  great  discoverer,  like  Archimedes  with  his 
shout  of  Eureka — proclaimed  the  discovery  of  a  real  steam- 
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agency  of  the  sunbeam,  we  are  now  in  possession  of  faithful 
representations  of  Egypt's  wondrous  ruins,  w4th  all  their  hiero- 
gl3rphic  records.  The  Temples  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  are  no 
sooner  opened  to  the  light  of  day,  than  the  solar  pencil  is  made 
to  draw  them  on  the  prepared  papers  of  the  explorer.  Our 
portfolio  contains  photogi'aphic  pictures  of  the  Pagodas  of  Birmah, 
with  portraits  of  the  priests  and  the  people — the  classic  ruins 
of  Rome,  and  the  Palatial  Halls  of  Venice  ; — the  cathedrals 
of  the  continent  from  Moscow  to  Madrid,  and  the  fanes  of 
our  own  land ; — portraits,  too,  of  friends,  lost  to  us  in  the  flesh 
for  ever ;  of  heroes  and  philosophers ;  of  beasts,  birds,  and 
even  of  fishes,  all  taken  from  the  life,  and  each  in  its  native 
element. 

Photography  aids  the  engineer,  becoming  his  clerk  of  the 
works.  Mr.  Vignolles  builds  a  suspension  bridge  in  Russia,  and 
weekly  in  London  he  receives  pictures,  which  cannot  tell  an 
untruth,  showing  every  stone  that  has  been  laid,  every  chain  that 
has  been  hung.  Photography  comes  to  our  aid,  too,  in  the  sad 
necessities  of  war.  The  coasts  and  fortresses  of  the  Baltic  were 
taken  by  means  of  the  camera  obscura,  with  singular  fidelity 
from  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  rolling  on  a  restless  sea,  and  borne 
onward  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  triumphs  which  are  derived  from  man's  having  noticed  that 
a  peculiar  salt  of  silver — the  chloride  of  silver — blackens  in  the 
sunshine. 

Surely  with  such  examples  as  these,  and  they  might  be  mul- 
tiplied ten -fold,  none  can  deny  the  advantages  of  science  as  a 
branch  of  popular  education.  Let  us,  however,  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  an  inefficient  system  of  instruction  ;  one  error 
perpetuated,  does  more  real  mischief  than  two  truths  gained  can 
do  good.  The  child  should  be  encouraged  to  employ  his 
observing  faculties,  and  to  examine  the  things  which  he  observes. 
The  natural  system  should  be  followed,  and  the  artificial  system 
avoided.  A  truth  should  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  child 
as  a  '  thing  of  beauty,'  not  for  the  mere  value  to  be  obtained  by 
its  practical  application.  The  habit  of  looking  at  science  as  a 
commercial  aid,  of  weighing  truth  in  the  scale  of  a  chapman,  is 
degrading  in  every  way.  The  discovery  of  truths  by  the  agency 
of  inductive  science  is  of  the  most  exalting  character  to  the  minds 
employed,  and  the  deductions  of  the  philosopher  should  lift  the 
student  above  the  earthy  world.  In  teaching  truths — in  rendering 
8cienc(!  pojiular — the  object  should  be  to  show  the  bearings  of 
abstract  discoveries  on  gn^at  natural  ])honomena,  and  to  advance 
the  young  mind  from  the  consideration  of  nature,  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  Almighty  Creator,  by  whom  all  things  have 
been  commanded  into  being. 
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Aet.  V. — The  Chinese  Empire.  Forming  a  Sequel  to  'Travels  in 
Tartary  and  Thibet.'  By  M.  Hue.  Late  Apostolic  Missionary, 
In  Two  Volumes.    8vo.    London .  Longman  &  Co. 

We  were  prepared  to  find  in  these  volumes  a  picture  of  China 
taken  from  a  peculiar  point  of  view.  M.  Hue  travelled  as  an 
apostolic  missionary  ;  he  never  forgets  the  fact — nor  should  we. 
His  opinions,  therefore,  are  cautiously  explained,  for  his  object  is 
to  depreciate  by  inuendo,  rather  than  by  direct  statements,  the 
labours  of  all  churches  but  his  own.  This  remark  we  make, 
before  entering  into  the  analysis  of  M.  Hue's  impressions,  because 
it  is  convenient  to  notice  at  once  the  only  circumstance  which 
lessens  the  weight  of  his  testimony.  In  all  other  respects  we 
may  accredit  him  as  a  just  critic,  and  as  an  impartial  narrator 
Even  on  religious  subjects  which  throw  him  upon  the  original 
bias  of  his  mind,  he  is  neither  so  dogmatic  nor  so  exclusive  as 
many  others  who  have  shared  or  emulated  the  labours  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Much  experience  of  the  world  has  taught  him 
that  men  should  compare  their  ideas  without  jealousy,  maintain 
them  without  arrogance,  and  discuss  them,  not  as  competitors 
striving  for  dialectic  triumph,  but  as  students  searching  eagerly 
for  the  pure  truth.  As  far,  consequently,  as  discipline  and  pre- 
judice will  permit,  the  Abbe  Hue  is  a  clear-sighted  observer  of 
men  and  things.  We  find  in  his  work  no  account  of  miraculous 
successes,  of  supreme  influence,  or  of  prospects  for  the  future, 
superior,  in  a  very  astonishing  degree,  to  the  chances  of  other 
communions.  He  afiirms — as  a  missionary  apostolic  may  be 
expected  to  affirm — that  his  brethren  have  been  in  labours  more 
abundant  than  those  of  other  churches,  and  that  they  have 
wrought  the  greater  part  of  the  changes  that  have  silently  pro- 
gressed in  China  ;  he  attributes  to  them  a  power  over  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  the  people  which  may  be  reasonably 
doubted ;  but  he  does  not  go  to  the  length  of  asserting  that  the 
revolt,  which  has  made  the  Tartars  tremble  on  their  throne,  was 
produced  by  Roman-catholic  interpositions  between  the  intellect 
of  the  nation  and  the  will  of  its  alien  rulers. 

The  revolution,  according  to  him,  was  predatory  before  it  was 
political.  It  is  partially  a  religious  movement ;  but,  far  more, 
an  insurrection  of  disaffected  spirits,  impatient  of  the  Mantchu 
reign,  desirous  of  subverting  it,  in  the  hope  of  better  fortune 
springing  up  for  them  amid  its  ruins ;  but  careless  of  the  dynastic 
consequences  so  long  as  they  enjoy  a  prospect  of  victorious  riot 
and  luxurious  plunder. 

But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Chinese  revolt  occupies 
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little  of  M.  Hue's  attention.  It  is  alluded  to  in  a  cursory  manner, 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  author  was  judicious, 
while  the  revolution  was  pursuing  its  wavering  and  eccentric 
course,  and  while  he  had  his  own  adventures  to  describe,  in 
abstaining  from  specuhitions  on  what  is  as  yet  a  wonder  and  a 
mystery.  The  causes  of  the  civil  war  are  not  ascertained,  though 
plausible  explanations  have  been  given.  We  discern  the  ele- 
ments of  rehgion,  of  politics,  of  personal  ambition,  of  domestic 
feuds,  rising  and  mingling  in  the  storm ;  but  who  can  yet  tell 
by  what  agencies  those  mighty  feuds  were  exerted,  combined, 
and  hurled  so  powerfully  against  an  ancient  throne  ?  Yvan  and 
Gallery  affirm  one  thing  ;  M.  Hue  believes  another  ;  and  Hung 
Jis,  a  Chinese  convert,  has  persuaded  some  European  writers, 
that  he  possesses  the  secret  of  the  rebel  commotion  ;  but  the 
various  reports  that  are  multiplied  by  every  mail  leave  us  still 
dubious,  and  by  adding  incredible  romances  to  romantic  reality, 
only  serve  to  increase  the  confusion. 

In  our  view,  therefore,  the  traveller  was  right  when  he  deter- 
mined to  give  a  systematic  account  of  his  vast  journey,  and  a 
summary  of  his  fourteen  years'  residence  in  China,  without  sail- 
ing away  into  theories,  or  imitating  the  bold  antiquarians  who 
read  hieroglyphics  by  conjecture — that  safety  lamp  of  speculation. 
They  may  thus  be  disappointed  who  expected  a  new  plan  of  the 
dynastic  war ;  but  we  are  satisfied  by  finding  a  body  of  infor- 
mation on  the  social  state  of  China,  more  copious,  more  plainly 
arranged,  and  more  interesting  than  any  that  has  been  brought 
to  Europe  during  a  long  series  of  years.  M.  Hue  has  written, 
indeed,  an  extraordinary  book  on  the  aspects  and  varieties  of 
Chinese  life — a  curious  subject,  seldom  illustrated  in  a  manner 
so  vivid,  so  anecdotal,  or  so  picturesque.  Readers,  when  they 
consult  these  volumes,  must  lay  aside  their  faith  in  certain  cur- 
rent epigrams  about  the  immobility  of  China,  the  petrified 
society,  the  Median  and  Persian  laws,  the  unity  of  customs,  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  ideas.  M.  Hue  does,  in  a  popular 
way,  what  Remusat  did,  in  his  erudite  style,  and  shows  that 
Asia  is  but  a  gorgeous  Europe,  in  which  human  impulses, 
caprices,  and  interests  have  their  sway,  and  change  the  face  of 
things  precisely  as  they  have  changed  the  conditions  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  of  Italy  and  Spain,  of  North  and  South  America. 

M.  Hue,  leaving  the  high  borders  of  Thibet,  travelled  under 
the  imperial  protection  with  a  flaunting  escort,  and  was  received 
in  the  towns  and  villages  with  elaborate  if  not  sincere  cordiality. 
The  days  had  pMSSod  when  a  missionary  could  be  dragged  from 
spot  to  spot  in  malefactor's  chains  until  he  died — for  such  was 
the  fate  of  the  Lazariste  Carayon,  and  he  resolved,  therefore,  to 
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adopt  the  native  costume,  and  with  his  eyebrows  shaved  pro- 
ceeded to  assume  the  emperor's  own  colour,  and  hereupon  an 
amusing  altercation  took  place.  He  had  already,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  mandarins,  violated  all  laws  of  humility,  by  travelling,  like  a 
lord  of  the  realm,  in  a  palanquin  ;  but  the  climax  came  when 
he  selected  the  pink  of  Pekin  fashion  for  his  attire : — 

*  We  cast  aside  our  Thibet  costume, — the  frightful  wolfskin  cap,  the 
checked  hose,  and  the  long  fur  tunic,  that  exhaled  so  strong  an  odour 
of  beef  and  mutton,  and  we  got  a  skilful  tailor  to  make  us  some  beau- 
tiftd  sky-blue  robes  in  the  newest  fashion  of  Pekin.  We  provided 
ourselves  with  magnificent  black  satin  boots,  adorned  with  soles  of 
dazzling  whiteness.  So  far  the  aforesaid  Tribunal  of  Rites  had  no 
objection  ;  but  when  we  proceeded  to  gird  up  our  loins  with  red  sashes, 
and  cover  our  heads  with  embroidered  yellow  caps,  we  caused  a  uni- 
versal shudder  among  all  beholders,  and  the  emotion  ran  through  the 
town  like  an  electric  current,  till  it  reached  the  civil  and  military 
authorities.  They  cried  aloud  that  the  red  sash  and  the  yellow  cap 
were  the  attributes  of  Imperial  Majesty, — allowable  only  to  the  family 
of  the  Emperor,  and  forbidden  to  the  people  under  pain  of  perpetual 
banishment.  On  this  point  the  Tribunal  of  E-ites  would  be  inflexible, 
and  we  must  reform  our  costume  accordingly.  We,  on  our  side, 
alleged,  that  being  strangers  travelling  as  such,  and  by  authority,  we 
were  not  bound  to  conform  to  the  ritual  of  the  empire, — but  had  the 
right  of  following  the  fashion  of  our  own  country,  which  allowed  every 
one  to  choose  the  form  and  colour  of  his  garments,  according  to  his 
own  fancy.  They  insisted, — they  became  angry, — they  flew  into  a 
furious  passion  ; — we  remained  calm  and  immovable,  but  vowing  that 
we  would  never  part  with  our  red  sashes  and  yellow  caps.'  — 
Vol.  i.  p.  5. 

The  mandarins  at  length  submitted,  and  the  missionary 
apostolic,  thus  grandly  equipped,  commenced  his  progress,  and 
began  descending  the  mountains  into  China.  The  many  folded 
hills  between  which  the  roads  wound  were  covered  with  brilliant 
flowers  which  sweetened  the  atmosphere.  Numerous  rivulets 
fed  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  the  aspects  of  the  country  varied, 
for  rugged  tracts,  naked  and  wild,  alternated  with  these  rich, 
scenes.  After  passing  among  valleys  so  pleasant  that  they 
seemed  bright  with  the  exuberance  of  a  Syrian  spring,  the 
travellers  reached  a  frightful  maze  of  mountains,  laden  with 
eternal  snow,  and  full  of  terrible  abysses.  However,  these 
northern  regions  began  to  wear  a  softer  appearance  as  M.  Hue 
approached  the  second  great  city  within  the  frontier,  and  a  vivid 
contrast  was  here  presented  between  the  exterior  life  of  Thibet  and 
that  of  China.  It  was  the  month  of  June.  Instead  of  white 
plateaus,  monotonous  and  bare,  an  undulating  surface  of  hills  and 
plains  was  clothed  with  woods,  orchards,  groves  of  orange  and 
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lemon  trees,  flowering  richly,  and  fields  of  grain.  Little  villages, 
each  with  a  fanciful  pagoda,  gaudily  painted;  farms  enclosed 
within  thickets  of  bamboo  and  banana ;  inns  by  the  wayside ; 
shops  with  open  fronts ;  groups  of  peasantry  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture ;  and  itinerant  sellers  of  rice,  wine,  soup,  pastry,  and  tea, 
formed  a  Chinese  picture  of  peculiar  life  and  truth ;  above  all, 
a  strong  odour  of  musk  impregnated  the  air,  as  it  does  in  every 
part  of  China.    Says  M.  Hue  : — 

*  Travellers  in  remote  countries  have  often  remarked,  that  most 
nations  have  an  odour  which  is  peculiar  to  them.  It  is  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  negro,  the  Malay,  the  Tartar,  the  Thibetan,  the  Hindoo, 
the  Arab,  and  the  Chinese.  The  country  itself  even,  the  soil  on  which 
they  dwell,  diffuses  an  analogous  exhalation,  which  is  especially  observ- 
able in  the  morning,  in  passing  either  through  town  or  country  ;  but  a 
new  comer  is  much  more  sensible  of  it  than  an  old  resident,  as  the 
sense  of  smell  becomes  "gradually  so  accustomed  to  it  as  no  longer  to 
perceive  it. 

'  The  Chinese  say  they  perceive  also  a  peculiar  odour  in  a  European, 
but  one  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  other  nations  with  wh  )m  they 
come  in  contact.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  traversing  the 
various  provinces  of  China,  we  were  never  recognised  by  any  one 
except  by  the  dogs,  which  barked  continually  at  us,  and  appeared 
to  know  that  we  were  foreigners.  We  had  indeed  completely  the 
appearance  of  true  Chinese,  and  only  an  extremely  delicate  scent 
could  discover  that  we  did  not  really  belong  to  the  "  central  nation." ' — 
lb.  p.  21. 

Reaching  a  town  of  the  second  order,  two  days'  march  from 
the  frontier,  they  were  conducted  to  a  palace,  and  waited  on  by 
attendants  clothed  in  silk ;  but  at  the  next  city,  the  capital  of 
the  province,  ominous  rumours  reached  their  ears.  A  great 
throng  met  them  in  the  streets,  and  M.  Hue's  palanquin  was 
followed  by  a  military  guard.  They  were  to  be  *  brought  to  trial 
by  order  of  the  Emperor !'  For  what  offence  ?  They  knew 
nothing ;  but  it  seemed  afterwards  that  the  design  was  to  obey 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  ascertain  the  character  of  the  stranger 
and  his  companions,  who  came  with  a  foreign  doctrine  into  the 
land.  M.  Hue  is  not  very  polite  to  his  judges.  The  first 
dignitary  he  met  was  the  prefect  of  the  garden  of  flowers, 
'  short,  broad,  and  round,'  with  a  face  *  like  a  great  ball  of  fat,' 
but  still  more  imposing  was  the  aspect  of  certain  familiars  of 
this  Chinese  inquisition,  who  might  be  seen  from  the  waiting 
room  of  the  hall  of  justice,  running  backwards  and  forwards  in 
long  red  robes,  and  hideous  peaked  hats  of  black  felt  or  iron  wire, 
surmounted  by  a  straight  plume  of  pheasant's  feathers.  They 
carried  immense  rusty  swords,  chains,  pincers,  and  torturing 
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mplements,  of  strange  and  terrible  forms.  At  length  a  cry  as  of 
emons  was  heard  : — 

'  A  great  door  was  then  suddenly  opened,  and  we  beheld,  at  a  glance, 
the  numerous  personages  of  this  Chinese  'performance.  Twelve  stone 
steps  led  up  to  the  vast  inclosure  where  the  judges  were  placed;  on 
each  side  of  this  staircase  was  a  line  of  executioners  in  red  dresses  ;  and 
when  the  accused  passed  tranquilly  through  their  ranks,  they  all  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Tremble  !  Tremble  !"  and  rattled  their  instru- 
ments of  torture.  We  were  stopped  at  about  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
and  then  eight  officers  of  the  court  proclaimed  in  a  chanting  voice  the 
customary  formula: — "Accused!  on  your  knees!  on  your  knees  !" 
The  accused  remained  silent  and  motionless.' — lb.  p.  49. 

Of  course  M.  Hue  would  not  kneel,  and  the  trial  ended  in 
formalities.    In  spite  of  the  Inspector  of  Crimes,  '  a  kind  of 
attorney-general,  a  wrinkled  old  man,  with  a  face  like  a  pole-cat,' 
the  missionary  apostolic  would  not  be  terrified,  and  the  Chinese 
missed  their  aim.    Up  to  a  recent  period  missionaries  visited 
China  at  their  peril ;  and  even  now,  although  an  imperial  edict 
has  been  promulgated  in  their  favour,  they  are  liable  to  insult 
and  persecution.    A  Chinese  mandarin,  of  the  ordinary  stamp, 
is  the  worst  specimen  of  human  nature  endued  with  a  little 
brief  authority.    He  is  meanly  obsequious  to  those  of  higher 
rank,  and  meanly  tyrannical  to  all  below  him.    Filled  to  the 
lips  with  maxims  of  pedantic  clemency,  he  has  in  his  national 
literature  not  one  source  of  true  moral  learning ;  for  though 
Europe  was  once  fascinated  by  an  ideal  view  of  China,  drawn  by 
Voltaire,  few  are  now  inclined  to  accept  the  estimate  of  one  who 
understood  only  the  forms  of  virtue,  and  confounded  pretentious 
epigrams  with  principles  of  real  morality.    Montesquieu  knew 
more  of  the  East,  and  M.  Hue  confirms  his  opinion  and  ours 
that  China,  under  Chinese  religion  and  Chinese  laws,  is  one  of 
the  most  degraded  empires  in  the  world.    Wherever  Christian 
proselytes  have  been  made,  within  its  limits,  their  manners  have 
been  softened,  and  their  social  relations  improved ;  but  the  light 
only  glimmers,  and  it  is  for  many  future  pilgrims  to  warm  and 
beautify  with  Christian  teaching  the  people  of  China.  The 
doctrines  ascribed  to  Confucius — himself  a  mythical  personage — 
are  those  of  the  worst  fatalisms,  calculated  to  make  nations 
servile,  rulers  ferocious,  animals  of  men,  and  beasts  of  burden  of 
women.    These  are  views  not  very  common  in  Europe  ;  and  it  is 
important  to  test  their  accuracy.    We  will  adduce  from  M.  Hue's 
narrative  passages  of  unpremeditated  corroboration,  in  order  to 
aid  in  destroying  those  false  ideas  of  China  which  certain 
sectaries  propagate,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Chinese  were  a 
simple,  virtuous  people,  whose  partial  corruption  is  derived  from 
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their  intercourse  with  Europe.  We  ourselves  have  no  belief  in 
happy  heathenism,  or  in  beneficent  tyranny,  and  we  take  China 
as  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  Asia,  the  region  of  pagans  and 
despots,  is  that  quarter  of  the  world  in  which  the  signs  of 
original  learning  have  been  quenched,  and  in  which  men  retro- 
grade, because  they  have  not  the  grace  which  makes  nations 
pious  or  the  knowledge  which  makes  them  free.  Good  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  discovered  in  the  Chinese  system,  such  as  that  of 
communal  suffrage  ;  but  their  influence  is  neutralized  by  the 
servility  which  every  man  practices  to  those  above,  and  the  super- 
ciliousness he  shows  to  those  below  him,  in  the  exactly  gra- 
duated scale  of  official  authority.  But  M.  Hue's  judgment  is 
most  severe  in  its  meaning  when  it  is  most  temperate  in  its 
expressions.  '  We  must  not,'  he  says,  'wholly  despise  the  Chinese/ 
We  must  not,  indeed,  despise  them  or  any  other  people  so  lost ; 
but  our  sympathy  cannot  be  the  same  as  we  feel  for  races  whose 
ideas  are  kindred,  and  whose  civilization  is  coeval.  They  have 
to  be  raised  from  intellectual  sloth  and  from  social  barbarism ;  and 
to  the  Christian  communions  of  Europe  the  charge  of  their 
instruction  is  confided. 

M.  Hue  naively  describes  the  hypocritical  parting  between 
himself  and  the  viceroy  of  the  first  Chinese  province  through 
which  his  journey  lay.  The  magistrate  declared,  with  pathetic 
eloquence,  that  the  missionary's  departure  would  'rend  his 
heart,'  and  the  missionary,  with  an  adaptiveness  very  like  a 
Jesuit,  but  not  very  like  an  '  apostle,'  vowed  that  the  separation 
would  '  plunge  him  into  a  depth  of  grief.'  Nevertheless,  without 
many  pangs,  they  bade  a  inutual  adieu,  and  '  at  last  we  entered 
our  palanquins,  and  the  procession,  preceded  by  twelve  soldiers 
armed  with  rattans,  opened  for  us  a  passage  through  a  dense 
throng  of  curious  spectators.  All  were  desirous  of  getting  a 
glimpse  of  these  famous  '  western  devils,'  who  had  so  strangely 
become  the  friends  of  the  viceroy  and  the  emperor  ;  and  of  this 
fact  no  one  could  doubt,  since,  instead  of  strangling  us,  they 
allowed  us  to  wear  the  yellow  cap  and  the  red  girdle.' 

Tliat  China  is  a  country  of  pretences,  every  page  of  M.  Hue's 
narrative  more  clearly  shows.  The  traveller  describes  his  con- 
versations on  Christianity,  the  incidents  connected  with  Catholic 
missions,  the  part  taken  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  notions  of  the 
people  themselves,  on  such  matters.  Material  luxury  is  the 
object  of  their  lives,  and  never  do  their  authors  glow  with  such 
enthusiastic  rliapsody  as  when,  like  Mr.  Samuel  Warren,  they 
celebrate  the  glories  of  primitive  jewellery  and  costume.  M. 
Hue's  account  of  a  palace  is  more  tame,  but  very  suggestive  : — 

*  After  traversing  a  vast  court  planted  with  trees,  we  ascended  to 
tho  main  hiiilding  l)y  thirty  beautifully  cut  stone  stops.  The  apartments 
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were  spacious,  lofty,  exquisitely  clean,  and  deliciously  cool  and  fresli ; 
the  furniture  was  richly  ornamented  with  gilding,  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  patterns  ;  the  hangings  were  of  gorgeous  red  or  yellow  silk,  the 
carpets  made  of  woven  hamboo-peeling,  and  painted  in  the  liveliest 
colours  ;  there  were  antique  bronzes,  immense  porcelain  urns,  vases  of 
the  most  elegant  forms,  in  v^hich  flowers  and  shrubs  of  the  most 
whimsical  appearance  were  growing :  such  were  the  ornaments  that  we 
found  in  this  superb  abode.  Behind  the  house  was  an  immense 
garden,  in  which  Chinese  industry  had  exhausted  its  resources  to 
imitate  the  freedom  and  even  the  capricious  sports  of  nature.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  these  curious  creations,  the 
taste  for  which  prevailed  for  a  long  time  in  Em-ope,  and  on  which  the 
rather  unsuitable  name  of  English  garden  has  been  bestowed  by  us.' — 
lb.  p.  188. 

Notwithstanding  this,  and  the  repetition  by  travellers  who 
never  go  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  about  Chinese  industry  and 
practical  civilization,  the  roads  and  bridges  are  in  a  lamentable 
state  of  decay,  like  those  in  Turkey.  Great  public  works  were 
formerly  carried  out,  but  the  Mantchus  have  destroyed  them  ; 
and  a  system  of  universal  pillage  and  neglect  hastens  them 
ever3rvvhere  to  ruin.  Trees  are  wantonly  cut  down,  pavements 
broken,  canals  left  dry,  and  fortifications  dilapidated.  The 
people  fancy  that  boasting  makes  them  great,  and  believe  that 
they  are  the  only  polished  nation,  because  they  are  ignorant  of 
all  others.  Mock  courtesy,  mock  humility,  mock  liberality,  are 
characteristics  of  their  manners  ;  and  paper-lanterns  are  emblems 
of  their  progress — a  gaudy  pageant,  in  which  the  dust  and  ashes 
of  the  sepulchre  are  concealed  by  titular  gilt  and  heraldic  deco- 
rations. Try  the  Chinese  by  their  social  laws— and  by  that  most 
infallible  test,  the  state  of  their  women  : — 

*  The  condition  of  the  Chinese  woman  is  most  pitiable ;  suffering, 
privation,  contempt,  all  kinds  of  misery  and  degradation,  seize  on  her 
in  the  cradle,  and  accompany  her  pitilessly  to  the  tomb.  Her  very 
birth  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  humiliation  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
family- — an  evident  sign  of  the  malediction  of  Heaven.  If  she  be  not 
immediately  suffocated  (according  to  an  atrocious  custom  which  we 
shall  speak  of  by  and  by),  she  is  regarded  and  treated  as  a  creature 
radically  despicable,  and  scarcely  belonging  to  the  human  race. 

'  This  appears  so  incontestable  a  fact,  that  Pan-houi-pan^  celebrated, 
though  a  woman,  among  Chinese  v/riters,  endeavours,  in  her  works,  to 
humiliate  her  own  sex,  by  reminding  them  continually  of  the  inferior 
rank  they  occupy  in  the  creation.  "  When  a  son  is  bom,"  she  says, 
"  he  sleeps  upon  a  bed  ;  he  is  clothed  with  robes,  and  plays  with  pearls  ; 
every  one  obeys  his  princely  cries.  But  when  a  girl  is  bom,  she  sleeps 
upon  the  ground,  is  merely  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  plays  with  a  tile, 
and  is  incapable  of  acting  either  virtuously  or  viciously.  She  has 
nothing  to  think  of  but  preparing  food,  maldng  wine,  and  not  vexing 
her  parents."  ' — Vol.  i.  pp.  248,  249. 
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We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
we  take  it  as  an  axiom  that  in  no  country,  howeverJVoltaire  may- 
talk  of  patriarchal  virtue,  have  women  ever  enjoyed  their  rightful 
position  unless  under  the  Christian  law  ;  and  yet  we  are  aware 
of  no  nation  so  degraded  in  this  respect  as  the  Chinese.  The 
Mohammedans  are  slaves  enough  ;  but  the  Buddhist  China  sur- 
passes them  in  the  superiority  assigned  to  men,  who  esteem  women, 
as  animals,  and  think  it  noble  to  be  more  excellent  than  they ! 
Writers  have  enlarged  on  the  grace  of  a  Chinese  bridal,  when 
the  young  girl  throbs  in  her  drapery  of  silk,  in  her  chaplet  of 
flowers,  and  in  the  pomp  of  her  marriage  pride.  M.  Hue  has  an 
apt  commentary : — 

'  But  alas !  a  young  married  woman  is  but  a  victim  adorned  for  the 
sacrifice.  She  is  quitting  a  home  where,  however  neglected,  she  was 
in  the  society  of  the  relations  to  whom  she  had  been  accustomed  from 
her  infancy.  She  is  now  thrown,  young,  feeble,  and  inexperienced, 
among  total  strangers,  to  suffer  privation  and  contempt,  and  be  alto- 
gether at  the  mercy  of  her  purchaser.  In  her  new  family,  she  is 
expected  to  obey  every  one  without  exception.  According  to  the 
expression  of  an  old  Chinese  writer,  the  "  newly-married  wife  should 
be  but  a  shadow  and  an  echo  in  the  house."  She  has  no  right  to  take 
her  meals  with  her  husband  ;  nay  not  even  with  his  male  children  :  her 
duty  is  to  serve  them  at  table,  to  stand  by  in  silence,  help  them  to  drink 
and  fill  and  light  their  pipes.  She  must  eat  alone,  after  they  have  done 
and  in  a  corner ;  her  food  is  scanty  and  coarse,  and  she  woidd  not  dare  to 
touch  even  what  is  left  by  her  own  sons.' — lb.  pp.  250,  251. 

She  may  be  beaten,  starved,  sold,  degraded  ;  and  here  M.  Hue 
adds  that  the  Christian  converts  are,  from  this  point  of  view, 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  He  does  no  more  than  we 
expect  him,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  do,  whe 
he  launches  into  a  torrent  of  eulogy  on  the  brethren  of  his  own 
denomination  who  have  accomplished  this  work.  He  quotes, 
grandiloquently,  a  list  of  the  saintly  sisters  of  his  creed — Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantino,  Clotilda,  protectress  of  the  Franks 
Paula,  the  entertainer  of  St.  Jerome,  Monica,  friend  of  Angus 
tine,  and  certain  other  women,  who  '  preserved  much  better  tha 
the  greater  part  of  the  learned  doctors  of  their  time  the  tradition 
of  a  mystic  philosophy but  his  praise  is  not  reserved  for  h 
own  sect  only,  for  it  extends  to  all  other  Christians,  and  include 
in  the  blessings  given  by  a  fervent  heart,  every  labourer  wh 
takes  a  share  in  the  good  work.  There  are  some  interestin 
details  in  the  book  witli  reference  to  the  suicides  so  frequent 
China.  A  work  in  th(^  native  language  treats  the  matter  with 
scientific  erudition  : — '  The  Cliinese  appear  to  liave  invented  a 
terrific  variety  of  modes  of  murder.  The  article  "  strangling" 
especially  is  very  rich  ;  the  author  distinguishes  those  "  strangled 
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by  hanging/'  "  strangled  on  the  knees,"  "  strangled  lying  down/' 
"  strangled  with  a  slip  knot/'  and  "  strangled  with  a  turning 
knot."  He  describes  carefully  all  the  marks  likely  to  appear 
on  the  body,  and  indicates  the  differences  where  the  individual 
has  strangled  himself.' 

A  common  method  of  revenge  practised  by  the  poorer  Chinese 
is  to  kill  themselves  so  as  to  let  their  neighbours  know  whose 
conduct  has  impelled  them  to  the  deed.  A  rich  man  is  exposed 
to  great  trouble  and  loss  if  any  one  he  has  insulted  commits 
suicide  in  his  house.  As  usual,  these  social  contrasts  produce  the 
largest  amount  of  suffering,  and  the  highest  and  the  lowest  classes 
are  the  least  accessible.  Among  the  middle  orders  it  is  that 
Christianity  has  made  most  way. 

That  the  opulent  Ch^inese,  possessed  of  such  a  literature  as 
that  in  which  his  countrymen  find  so  much  cause  to  boast,  should 
be  impervious  to  moral  teaching,  may  appear  singular ;  but  his 
pedantry  fortifies  him  in  ignorance.  Europe  is  singularly  curious 
as  to  the  institutions  and  manners  of  Asia,  but  Asia  is  profoundly 
indifferent  to  the  laws  or  customs  of  Europe.  Thus  the  one  pro- 
gresses and  the  other  decays,  and  in  China  especially,  the 
national  literature  being  made  up  of  a  lifeless  body  of  treatises, 
apothegms,  formal  dialogues,  and  florid  romances,  stimulates  to 
no  inquiry,  and  injures  the  mind  by  satisfying  it  with  mere 
scholastic  philosophy,  much  oftener  false  than  true.  As  to 
the  language,  original,  antique,  unchanging,  and  vastly  spread 
as  it  is,  it  is  suited  only  to  a  people  low  in  the  intellectual 
scale.  Few  men  acquire  it  thoroughly,  for  it  taxes  the  memory- 
more  than  any  other,  being  a  compromise  between  sounds  and 
ideas,  and  composed  of  innumerable  signs,  each  with  its  peculiar 
meaning.  Popular  enlightenment,  through  such  a  medium, 
must  be  slow,  and  the  Chinese,  addicted  as  they  are  to  change — 
having  had  fifteen  revolutions,  in  a  space  of  time  not  longer 
than  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons — find  it  hard  to  understand 
foreign  ideas. 

All  this  by  no  means  implies  that  they  are  not  an  ingenious 
people.  Ingenuity  is  their  characteristic.  It  is  a  necessity  of 
their  existence ;  for,  isolated  from  the  world,  they  are  compelled 
to  supply  their  own  wants  by  their  own  inventions  ;  and  crowded 
in  the  habitable  districts  along  their  rivers,  they  have  been 
found  to  devise  curious  modes  of  self-sustenance.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  deprived  of  European  science,  they  have  found 
recipes  of  much  utility;  and  in  jurisprudence  they  have  checked 
the  vindictive  passions  of  their  nature  by  salutary  laws.  It  is 
one  great  preventive  of  assassinations  in  China  that  a  corpse  is 
regarded  with  horror.  Contact  with  it  is  held  to  be  fearful. 
Burials,  therefore,  are  conducted  with  many  forms,  and  mur- 
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derers,  who  would  not  shrink  from  the  crime,  dare  not  drag  the 
victim  to  a  hiding  place.  Of  course  there  are  public  executioners 
who  have  no  scruples  of  the  kind ;  but  it  is  considered  fortunate 
to  be  certain  of  a  dignified  funeral.  M.  Hue  had  a  compli- 
mentary friend  who,  during  his  illness,  assured  him,  with  delicate 
cordiality,  that  he  had  ordered  a  coffin  from  the  first  maker  in 
Kueng-Kiang  Hang,  and  that  it  was  quite  ready  !  '  Could  there 
be  a  more  polite  man,'  says  the  apostolic  missionary.  But, 
returning  to  the  subject  of  ingenuity,  M.  Hue  saw  the  floating 
islands,  on  a  lake  of  the  interior,  which  support  some  of  the 
people  in  the  most  densely  inhabited  provinces  : — 

'We  passed  several  floating  islands,  those  curious  productions  of 
Chinese  ingenuity,  which  no  other  people  seem  ever  to  have  thought 
of.  These  floating  islands  are  enormous  rafts,  generally  constructed  of 
bamboos,  which  resist  the  decomposing  influence  of  the  water  for  a 
long  time.  Upon  the  raft  is  laid  a  tolerably  thick  bed  of  vegetable 
soil ;  and,  thanks  to  the  patient  labours  of  a  few  famihes  of  aquatic 
agriculturists,  the  astonished  traveller  beholds  a  whole  colony  lymg  on 
the  surface  of  the  water, — pretty  houses  with  their  gardens,  as  well  as 
fields  and  plantations  of  every  sort.  The  inhabitants  of  these  floating 
farais  appear  to  enjoy  peace  and  abundance.  During  the  leisure  time 
which  is  not  occupied  by  the  culture  of  their  rice-fields,  they  employ 
themselves  in  fishing,  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  pastime  and  a  som'ce 
of  profit ;  and  often,  after  gathering  a  crop  of  grain  from  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  they  cast  their  nets  and  bring  up  a  harvest  of  fish  from  its 
depths ;  for  these  waters  team  with  creatures  fit  for  the  use  of  man. 
Many  birds,  particularly  swallows  and  pigeons,  build  their  nests  in 
these  floating  isles,  and  enliven  the  peacefid  and  poetic  solitude.' — 
Vol.  ii.  pp  95,  96. 

We  may  remark  that  M.  Hue  is  in  error  when  he  supposes 
that  no  other  people  have  thought  of  a  similar  device,  since  the 
natives  of  Kashmeer  have,  from  time  immemorial,  launched 
artificial  islands  on  the  lakes  which  adorn  their  valley.  Still 
more  curious,  however,  is  the  Cormorant  fishery  : — 

'  Just  as  our  pleasant  journey  on  the  Pinghou  was  approaching  its 
termination,  we  encountered  a  long  file  of  hsliing  boats  which  were 
rowing  l)ack  to  their  ports.  Instead  of  nets,  they  carried  a  great 
number  of  cormorants,  perched  on  the  edges  of  the  boats. 

*  It  is  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  these  creatures  engaged  in  fishing, 
diving  into  the  water,  and  always  coming  up  with  a  fish  in  their  beak. 
As  the  Chinese  fear  the  vigorous  appetite  of  their  feathered  associates, 
they  fasten  round  their  ncclvs  an  iron  nng,  largo  enough  to  allow  of 
their  breathinf^,  but  too  small  to  admit  tlie  passage  of  the  fish  they 
seize ;  to  prevent  their  straying  a1)()ut  in  the  water  and  wasting  the 
time  destined  for  work,  a  cord  is  attacdied  to  tlu;  r'uvj^  and  to  one  claw 
of  the  cormorant,  hy  winch  he  is  j)ulled  uj)  wlien  inclined  to  stay  too 
long  under  water.    Wlien  tired,  ho  is  permitted  to  rest  for  a  few 
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minuteSj  but  if  he  abuses  this  indulgence  and  forgets  his  business,  a  few 
strokes  of  a  bamboo  recal  him.  to  duty,  and  the  poor  diver  patiently 
resumes  his  laborious  occupation.  In  passing  from  one  fishing  ground 
to  another,  the  cormorants  perch  side  by  side  on  the  edge  of  the  boat, 
and  their  instinct  teaches  them  to  range  themselves  of  their  own  accbrd 
in  nearly  equal  numbers  on  each  side,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  equili- 
brium of  the  frail  vessel ;  we  saw  them  thus  ranged  throughout  the 
little  fleet  of  fishing  smacks  on  Lake  Pinghou.' — lb.  pp.  100,  101. 

Productive  art,  however,  decays  in  China  ;  and  the  picturesque 
architecture  of  former  times  is  vanishing.  These  results  are 
owing  to  the  spirit  of  indifference  entering  so  largely  into  the 
native  mind — a  spirit  engendered  by  fatalism,  which,  again, 
belongs  to  Buddhism,  prolific  of  moral  vices  and  absurdi- 
ties. M.  Hue  questioned  some  people  in  a  temple  who  were 
moving  quickly  about  before  the  idol,  but  addressing  no  prayers 
to  it.  A  relative  was  sick,  and  '  all  they  knew  was  that  when  a 
person  was  in  danger  of  death,  it  was  customary  to  run  this  way 
and  that  in  pm^suit  of  his  soul,  and  try  to  bring  it  back,  and  they 
adopted  this  practice  simply  to  do  as  others  did,  without  ever 
asking  whether  the  custom  was  reasonable  or  absurd,  and 
probably  also  without  having  any  great  confidence  in  it  them- 
selves.' 

As  we  have  so  far  allowed  M.  Hue  to  be  the  exponent  of  his 
own  views,  we  will  select  another  passage  illustrative  of  the  social 
state  to  which  China,  under  its  rulers  and  teachers,  has  been 
reduced.  With  the  exception  of  a  society  to  provide  the  poor 
with  coffins,  partly  a  selfish  beneficence,  no  associations  exist  for 
the  benefit  of  the  indigent ;  but 

.  .  .  .  '  The  poor  do  not  fail  in  retribution  to  form  companies  for 
taking  advantage  of  the  rich.  Every  one  brings  to  the  common  stock 
some  infirmity  real  or  supposed,  and  this  formidable  capital  of  human 
misery  is  turned  as  far  as  possible  to  profitable  account.  The  poor  are 
formed  into  companies,  regiments,  and  battalions,  and  this  great  army 
of  paupers  has  a  chief,  who  bears  the  title  of  "King  of  the  Beggars," 
and  who  is  actually  recognised  by  the  State.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  his  tattered  subjects,  and  it  is  on  him  the  blame  is  lain 
when  any  disorders  occur  among  them  that  are  too  outrageous  and 
dangerous  to  public  peace  to  be  endured.  The  King  of  the  Beggars 
at  Pekin  is  a  real  power.  There  are  certain  days  on  which  he  is 
authorized  to  send  into  the  country  some  of  his  numerous  phalanxes 
and  bid  them  ask  alms,  or  rather  maraud  all  over  the  envu'ons  of  the 
capital.  The  pencil  of  Callot  would  be  necessary  to  paint  the  bur- 
lesque, disorderly,  scandalous  appearance  of  this  army  of  vagabonds, 
marching  proudly  to  the  conquest  of  some  village.  Whilst  they  swarm 
about  like  some  devastating  insects,  and  seek  by  their  insolence  to 
intimidate  every  one  they  meet,  their  king  calls  a  meeting  of  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants,  and  proposes  for  a  certain  sum  to  deliver  them  from 
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the  hideous  invasion.  After  a  long  dispute  the  contracting  parties 
come  to  an  agreement,  the  village  pays  its  ransom,  and  the  beggars 
decamp  to  go  and  pour  down  like  an  avalanche  upon  some  other  place.' 
—lb.  pp.  326,  327. 

This  extraordinary  usage  reminds  us  of  the  ^King  of  the 
Thieves,'  so  often  a  hero  in  the  coffee-house  romances  of  the 
Rammadhan  in  Turkey  and  Egypt.  We  must  now  close  our 
account  of  M.  Hue's  travels.  Our  extracts  will  have  shown  that 
the  work  in  which  these  travels  are  described  is  of  a  varied  and 
interesting  character.  It  is  a  true  picture  of  Eastern  life  and 
manners.  It  discloses,  without  theoretical  formula,  much  that 
is  connected  with  the  marvellous  Chinese  rebellion  ;  and  it  adds 
largely  to  the  information  which  we  had  derived  from  pre- 
vious explorers.  Written  in  a  graphic  and  animated  style,  and 
cleverly  translated,  it  is  likely  to  find  a  considerable  number  of 
English  readers.  We  will  venture  to  sum  up  our  opinion  of  its 
contents  by  saying  that  it  opens  a  scene  of  political  and  social 
decay,  and  that  this  decay,  acted  upon  by  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  corroding  and  renovating  at  once,  may  produce  a 
wonderful  and  beautiful  transformation  in  China. 


Akt.  VI.* — JasJiar.  Fragmenta  Arelietypa  Carminum  Ilehraicorim ,  in 
Ifasorethico  Veteris  Testamenti  textu  passmi  tessellata  coUegif, 
ordinavit,  restituit,  in  nnum  corpus  redegit,  Latine  exliihuH^ 
Commentario  instruxit  Joannes  Guliehnus  Donaldson,  S.  Theol. 
Doct.;  Collegii  SS.  Trinitatis  apud  Cantahrigienses  quondam 
Socius.  [Jashar.  Original  Fragments  of  Hebrew  Odes  inter- 
woven in  the  Masoretic  Text  of  the  Old  Testament,  collected, 
arranged,  restored,  digested  into  one  body,  translated  into  Latin, 
and  furnished  with  a  Commentary.  By  J.  W.  Donaldson,  D.D.] 
pp.  352.  Berlin :  Wilhelm  Hertz.  London  :  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate.  1854. 

The  vast  improvement  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  German  theology,  and  which  still  continue 
to  make  way  at  a  rapid  rate,  is  a  cheering  prognostic  of  a  brighter 
future  for  Christendom.  The  palmy  days  of  rationalism  are  gone 
by  never  to  return.  Once  dominant  in  nearly  every  German 
university,  it  is  now  barely  tolerated  in  a  few  ;  and  its  grey-headed 

*  Messrs.  Williuiiis  and  Norgutc  arc  tiic  Loudon  Agents  for  all  llic  works 
noticed  ill  this  article. 
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professors  have  lived  to  see  the  crowds  of  students  which  formerly 
thronged  their  class-  rooms  become  '  small  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully less/  until  there  seems  a  fair  prospect  of  the  speedy  extinc- 
tion of  the  school  for  want  of  disciples  who  may  be  indoctrinated 
in  its  withering  principles.  Ever  since  the  time  of  Schleiermacher 
its  star  began  to  set.    Himself  undeniably  a  rationalist,  that 
great  man  was  yet  the  leader  of  a  reaction  which  could  not  fail 
eventually  to  explode  the  system.    By  recallirjg  men  s  thoughts 
to  the  indestructible  facts  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  he 
showed  that  there  was  another  depository  of  the  truths  of 
revelation  besides  the  Book,  and  one  which  all  the  shafts  of 
criticism  must  fail  to  reach.    Here,  in  the  mysterious  life  of  the 
church,  springing  out  of  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history,  and  per- 
petuated from  age  to  age,  Christianity  was  mistress  of  an 
impregnable  fortress,  which  would  for  ever  defy  all  the  assaults 
of  her  foes.    Let  men  cavil  at  their  pleasure  against  her  sacred 
records,  they  would  still  have  to  deal  with  her  inscrutable  history 
and  her  undeniable  existence.    The  Bible  was  not  written  on 
paper  only ;  it  was  engraven  in  the  hearts  of  millions,  and  this 
subjective  testimony  to  its  truth  and  divinity  was  plainly  one 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  never  be  got  rid  of. 
Keason,  so  far  from  achieving  a  triumph  over  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  by  throwing  a  slur  upon  its  documents,  thereby  only 
rendered  the  problem  impossible  of  solution.    To  explain  away 
miracles,  it  was  shown,  was  of  no  avail,  unless  that  marvellous 
concrete  deposit,  so  to  speak,  of  God's  mighty  creative  acts  in 
human  history — the  Church — could  also  be  explained  away.  By 
the  earnest  and  incessant  reiteration  of  such  appeals  to  subjective 
Christianity  on  the  part  of  Schleiermacher  and  his  numerous 
disciples  and  followers,  the  pride  of  an  overweening  science, '  falsely 
so  called,'  received  a  wholesome  check,  and  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  halt  in  its  sweeping  generalizations.    The  new  impulse 
thus  created  soon  gathered  strength,  assisted  as  it  was  alike  by 
the  moral  and  intellectual  weight  of  its  ever  multiplying  friends, 
by  the  proverbial  love  of  the  German  people  for  the  subjective, 
and  by  the  circumstances,  both  religious  and  political,  of  the 
times.  The  events  of  the  last  great  European  war  had  a  peculiarly 
sobering  effect  upon  the  nation,  and  predisposed  it  for  the 
religious  awakening  which  attended  the  celebration  of  the  third 
centenary  of  the  Reformation  in  1817,  soon  after  the  peace.  The 
controversy  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  the  celebrated 
theses  of  Pastor  Harms,  which  produced  a  sensation  throughout 
Germany  only  second  to  that  caused  by  those  of  Luther  himself, 
was  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discouragement  to  Rationalism,  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered.    Even  the  appearance  of  Strauss's 
infidel  'Life  of  Jesus'  did  good  service  in  more  ways  thau 
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one.  Besides  annihilating  the  insidious  exegesis  of  Paulus,  in 
order,  by  getting  rid  of  his  ckimsy  naturahsms,  to  make  room 
for  his  own  bolder  mythical  theory,  Strauss  compelled  all  the 
waverers  to  choose  sides,  and  rendered  palpable  to  the  blindest, 
.  the  utterly  anti-christian  character  and  aims  of  the  negative 
criticism.  Then  came  the  revolution  of  1848,  the  recoil  from 
which,  amidst  much  that  is  anything  but  matter  of  congratula- 
tion, has  at  least  had  this  good  result — it  has  given  the  cowp  de 
grace  to  Rationalism.  The  demon  is  cast  out — the  German  Church 
begins  to  be  herself  again,  and  is  earnestly  striving  to  recover  her 
lost  position  as  the  first-born  daughter  of  the  Eeformation. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  some  persons  who  still  are  scep- 
tical as  to  the  mighty  change  which  is  asserted  to  have  come 
over  the  spirit  of  German  theology,  and  will  be  ready  to  imagine 
that  it  is  hope  rather  than  reality  which  tells  this  flattering  tale. 
The  conversion  is  so  sudden  that,  in  spite  of  the  best  and  clearest 
evidences,  they  will  hardly  be  convinced  of  its  genuineness. 
Saul,  amongst  the  prophets,  and  his  namesake,  the  persecutor, 
amongst  the  saints,  are  marvels  more  easily  comprehensible  to 
some  minds  than  this  strange  and  unlooked-for  transformation. 
The  reaction  against  Rationalism,  however,  is  a  great  fact,  all 
such  gloomy  misgivings  and  ungenerous  suspicions  notwithstand- 
ing. It  is  in  full  career,  and  there  is  even  manifest  peril  of  its 
being  pushed  too  far  in  the  opposite  extreme.  A  movement 
analogous  to  the  Puseyite  ferment  in  the  Anglican  communion, 
has  shown  itself  in  the  German  Church,  and  will  require  to  be 
very  jealously  watched  by  all  the  true  friends  of  Protestantism 
both  there  and  here.  The  danger  is  the  more  threatening,  pre- 
cisely on  account  of  the  previous  wide  prevalence  of  those 
sceptical  habits  of  thought  which  made  Rationalism  so  popular 
in  its  day.  Every  thinking  person  is  aware  that  unbelief  and 
superstition  are  constantly  thus  playing  into  one  another's  hands, 
and  that  they  are  less  incompatible  evils  than  at  first  sight  may 
appear.  The  facility  with  which  the  French  nation  exchanged 
the  lessons  of  the  Jesuits  for  those  of  Voltaire  is  an  example  on 
the  grandest  scale,  to  which,  on  a  smaller,  Robert  Owen's  child- 
like submission  of  his  reason  to  the '  spirit-rappers'  of  New  York 
affords  an  edifying  counterpart.  To  disbelieve  the  Christian  evi- 
dences requires  no  larger  share  of  credulity  than  is  fully  equal  to  the 
task  of  crediting  the  story  of  a  saint's  crossing  Dover  Straits  on 
liis  cloak,  or  of  swallowing  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  along 
with  the  sacrament.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  light, 
Rome  and  Tubingen  have  equally  firm  faith  in  man,  and  are 
equally  destitute  of  faith  in  God.  Both  put  human  reason,  or 
wliat  they  choose  to  consider  such,  against  Divine  revelation. 
Lot  any  one  read  Cardinal  Wiseman's  '  Lectures  on  the  Roman- 
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catholic  Religion/  on  the  one  hand,  and  Strauss's '  Glaubenslehre' 
on  the  other,  and  he  will  see  that  the  conclusion  implied  in  both 
is  one  and  the  same — viz.,  that  we'have  no  need  of  the  Bible. 

The  books  on  our  table  are  amongst  the  most  noteworthy- 
theological  publications  which  have  appeared  in  Germany  within 
the  last  few  months.  No  pains  have  been  taken  to  weed  out 
those  of  a  rationalistic  tendency.  Of  course,  therefore,  if  we  may- 
judge  from  the  current  talk  in  certain  alarmist  circles,  the  tares 
are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wheat.  What  is  the  fact  ?  Only 
two  or  three  out  of  some  score  are  at  all  infected,  and  by  far  the 
most  morbid  specimen  of  the  whole  is,  we  blush  to  say  it,  the 
production  of  an  English  divine.  '  Palraam  qui  meruit  ferat.' 
It  would  be  difficult  to  rake  up  from  the  charnel-house,  in  which 
the  abortions  of  the  most  licentious  Rationalism  of  a  bygone 
day  lie  rotting  and  forgotten,  a  more  offensive  work  than  that  to 
which  we  allude.  The  author  has  certainly  done  his  best  to  earn 
the  '  bad  pre-eminence'  of  which  he  seems  ambitious,  as  chief  of 
the  sansculotte  brigade  in  the  arm}'-  of  unbelief.  Just  at  the 
time  when  its  old  standard-bearers  are  flagging,  when  every  fresh 
appearance  of  Baur  in  print  is  more  moderate  than  the  last,  when 
Schwegler,  disgusted  at  the  ever  accelerating  'retrograde  march'  of 
theology,  transfers  his  critical  scepticism  from  the  barren  field  of  the 
apostolic  history  to  the  more  appropriate  one  presented  by  'Livy's 
Annals',  lo !  anew  champion  rushes  to  the  rescue  of  the  failing  cause, 
and  seeks  to  reanimate  the  dispirited  host,  in  the  person  of  a 
countryman  of  our  own.  Dr.  Donaldson,  who  has  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  acute  etymologist  and  classical  philologian, 
in  his  'New  Cratylus,'  his  '  Varronianus,'  his  edition  of 'Pindar,' and 
other  works,  has  unhappily  taken  into  his  head  that  he  is  destined 
to  bring  about  a  complete  revolution  in  theology.  For  some  time 
past  we  have  heard  ominous  whisperings  in  various  quarters  as  to 
the  terrible  mine  which  this  certainly  clever  but  somewhat  con- 
ceited grammarian  was  preparing  to  spring  beneath  the  founda- 
tions of  all  existing  churches  and  beliefs.  Well,  the  redoubtable 
book  has  appeared,  and  there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  charged 
with  combustibles  enough  to  create  a  most  tremendous  explosion 
— of  laughter  or  indignation,  according  as  the  matter  is  looked 
at  in  its  lighter  or  graver  aspect. 

For  aught  that  we  can  see,  had  Dr.  Donaldson  simply  fulfilled 
the  letter  of  the  promises  which  his  title-page  holds  out,  by 
collecting,  arranging,  restoring,  exhibiting  as  a  whole,  translating 
into  Latin,  and  commenting  upon  the  ancient  fragments  of 
Hebrew  odes,  assignable,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  lost  book  of 
Jashar,  which  is  actually  twice  cited  in  the  Old  Testament  (viz., 
Josh.  X.  13  and  2  Sam.  i.  18),  he  might  perhaps  have  earned  the 
thanks  of  the  true  friends  of  biblical  science,  and  would,  at  all 
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events,  not  have  outraged  propriety,  and  insulted  the  religion 
of  which  he  professes  to  be  a  minister,  as  he  has  done  by  writing 
what  we  cannot  refrain  from  stigmatizing  as  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  libels  upon  the  Book  of  God  ever  penned.  He  has 
prefixed  as  his  motto  our  Lord's  words  in  John  v.  38,  *  Search 
the  Scriptures,'  and  seems  to  understand  them  as  affording  him 
a  warrant  for  tearing  the  Scriptures  to  pieces.  According  to 
him,  the  Old  Testament,  as  we  have  it,  is  a  huge  imposture. 
His  '  Book  of  Jashar'  is  the  real  Bible,  if  any  such  there  be,  and 
all  the  rest  is  *  leather  and  prunella.'  Moses  never  wrote  a  line  of 
the  Pentateuch,  which  is  for  the  most  part  a  tissue  of  mythical 
narratives — mere  dross,  with  here  and  there  only  a  glittering 
nugget  of  the  true  gold  of  Ophir.  These  precious  fragments  all 
belong  to  the  old  Hebrew  anthology,  styled  the  '  Book  of  Jashar,' 
or  '  Uprightness,'  the  composition  of  which  our  author  refers  to 
the  time  of  Solomon.  Anterior  to  that  epoch  the  Jews  cannot 
be  said  to  have  possessed  any  sacred  books.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  during  the  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  the  wise  king,  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  long  harassed  by  foreign  and  domestic 
wars,  had  leisure  to  devote  themselves  to  literature,  and  then 
accordingly  various  kinds  of  books  were  published.  Amongst 
them  are  those  attributed  to  Solomon  himself : — 

'  Besides  these  there  were  genealogies  and  stories  of  the  acts  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  the  hook  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah,  and  songs  of 
anonymous  poets  relating  to  the  same  subject  (Num.  xxi.  27)  ;  there 
were  epic  traditions  concerning  the  Judges,  amongst  which  the  story  of 
Samson  was  put  together  in  a  manner  displaying,  as  it  seems,  a  good 
deal  of  ingenuity ;  lastly,  Davidic  Annals  were  in  circulation,  whence 
the  author  of  the  books  of  Samuel  must  have  drawn  a  great  part  of 
his  materials.  But,'  adds  the  master  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's  Grammar 
School,  '  all  this  literature  savoured  rather  of  history  than  of  religion, 
however  ready  we  may  be  to  grant  that  that  theocratic  history  of  the 
Israelites  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  rule  of  piety.  Accordingly, 
in  order  that  the  faith  of  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  might  have 
somewhat  whereon  to  rest,  there  was  composed,  or  rather  compiled 
and  put  together,  the  Book  of  Uprightness  (Liber  Probitatis, 
"^5?  "^^^"iT),  which,  in  my  opinion,  taught  that  man  in  the 
beginning  was  upright,  hut  that,  through  carnal  wisdom,  he  had 
rev<;ltcd  irom  tlie  spiritual  law ;  that  the  Israelites  were  elected  that 
they  might  keej)  and  liand  down  to  others  that  law  of  uprightness  ;  that 
David  had  been  made  king  on  account  of  his  cultivating  religious 
u])rightness,  and  tluit,  aft(>r  many  victories,  he  luid  handed  over  the 
kingdom,  eKtal)lishcd  in  tlic  ])r()ioundest  peace  to  vSolonion,  his  son, 
who,  by  dedicating  the  teuij)le  to  Jehovah,  and  causing  this  anthology 
of  the  older  and  more  recent  odes  to  be  published,  seems  to  have 
carried  the  Jasharan  l)liss  {frUcihtliJasharaHa')  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Jt  is  probable  that  the  proj)het  Nathan,  David's  counsellor,  Solomon's 
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instructor  and  tutor  (2  Sam.  xii.  25),  who  is  even  reported  to  have 
written  the  annals  of  his  own  time  (1  Chron.  xxix.  29),  was  the  editor 
of  the  book,  of  com-se  under  Solomon's  auspices,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance, perhaps,  of  Gad.  The  book,  therefore,  was  the  first-born  offspring 
of  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  and  one  which  ministered  spiritual 
aliment  to  the  greater  prophets.  Accordingly,'  Dr.  Donaldson  goes  on 
to  say,  in  explanation  of  his  design,  '  what  I  have  attempted  in  this 
work  is  as  if  out  of  a  wall  composed  of  ancient  stones  and  bricks  of  a 
later  age,  after  the  manner  of  a  tesselated  pavement,  one  were  to  pluck 
out  those  stones  which  formerly  constituted  the  vestibule  of  the  sacred 
edifice,  so  as  to  restore  the  pristine  shape  of  the  architecture.  He  who 
should  do  so  would  not  hasten  the  fall  of  the  tottering  edifice,  but  rather 
'  Diruit,  sedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis.' — Prsefat.  vii.,  viii. 
Our  author  then  proceeds  to  express  his  surprise  that  whilst 
Welcker,  Hermann,  and  others,  have  bestowed  great  pains  on 
the  fragments  of  ^schylus ;  whilst  Meinecke  has  edited  the 
relics  of  Greek  comedy  in  four  whole  volumes ;  whilst  Alcseus 
and  the  other  lyric  poets  have  found  those  who  did  not  disdain 
to  collect  their  *  scattered  limbs/  no  one  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  expend  the  same  labour  on  the  oldest  monuments  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  *  especially  when  by  so  doing  we  may  get  down 
to  the  inmost  marrow  of  the  Divine  Book.'  Accordingly,  since  no 
one  else  would  attempt  the  adventurous  descent,  he  has  himself, 
he  says,  determined  to  try  '  whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
drag  back  this  buried  treasure  of  revealed  truth  from  its  Her- 
culaneum  into  the  domain  of  day,'  '  which  endeavour,'  he 
adds,  '  should  it  answer  my  expectations,  I  hope  to  kindle  a  new 
light  over  the  whole  of  theology.'  The  preface  concludes  with  a 
statement  of  the  author's  reasons  for  having  his  work  published 
in  Germany,  and  accordingly  writing  it  in  Latin,  in  preference 
to  enriching  the  literature  of  his  own  country  with  the  inestimable 
gem.  These  reasons  (which  perhaps  were  not  the  only  ones)  are 
not  very  flattering  to  our  national  pride.  He  thinks  there  are 
no  biblical  scholars  amongst  us  competent  to  deal  with  a  pro- 
duction of  such  prodigious  learning,  and  therefore  seeks  for 
judges  only  amongst  the  Germans,  '  in  whose  midst  flourishes 
the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  every  kind  of  incitement 
to  biblical  science,  an  uncorrupted  love  of  the  truth,  and,  in  fine, 
that  true  and  fearless  faith  which  invites  candid  and  honest  dis- 
cussions, and  does  not  shun  the  light  of  truth.'  What  he  con- 
templates is,  he  says,  a  concio  ad  clerum  ;  the  swinish  multitude 
and  the  seditious  ringleaders  of  faction  he  detests  and  spurns 
from  him.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
his  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  German  divines.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  justice  will  be  done  upon  him  by  the  jurisdiction 
of  his  own  choice.  He  has  appealed  unto  Caesar,  and  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  unto  Caesar  he  shall  go. 
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Hence  it  is  rather  for  the  information  of  our  readers,  than  with 

any  view  to  the  refutation  of  his  preposterous  hypothesis,  that  we 
add  a  few  sentences  more  upon  it.  We  say,  then,  let  no  one  be 
alarmed  at  Dr.  Donaldson's  imaginary  concremation  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  fire  of  his  critical  genius,  in  order  to  extract 
therefrom  the  few  drops  he  offers  us  as  elixir  in  the  shape  of 
his  '  Book  of  Jashar.'  He  has  simply  found  a  mare's-nest,  like 
other  pert  philologians  before  him  who  have  dreamt  of  setting  up 
a  popedom,  with  the  substitution  of  the  successors  of  Priscian  for 
those  of  Peter.  He  looks  out  upon  Christendom  from  his 
school-room  at  Bury,  and  thinks  that  with  his  ferule  and  the 
abracadabra  of  his  grammatical  quiddities  he  is  about  to  give 
the  law  to  us  all,  and  to  enlighten  our  ignorance  in  a  trice. 
But  that  popular  Christianity  for  which  he  everywhere  affects 
such  profound  contempt  can  afford  to  smile  at  a  hundred  such 
fussy  eurekas.  His  boasted  discoveries  are  all  moonshine,  and 
his  processes  are  happily  as  arbitrary  as  he  intends  them  to  be 
sweeping  and  destructive.  There  was  far  more  show  of  reason 
in  Eichhorn's  atomistic  theory  of  the  composition  of  Genesis, 
which  has  been  long  since  completely  exploded,  than  in  this  new 
and  still  more  daring  scheme.  To  state  Dr.  Donaldson's  hypo- 
thesis is  to  expose  its  many  vulnerable  points.  Thus  the  following 
is  his  method  of  eliminating  the  '  archetypa  fragmenta'  from  the 
baser  matter  in  which  they  lie  embedded.  He  first  adduces  his 
special  arguments,  in  addition  to  the  general  one  drawn  from  the 
tranquillity  of  Solomon's  reign,  to  show  that  the  composition  of 
the  '  Book  of  Jashar'  is  to  be  assigned  to  that  epoch.  All  but 
the  first  are  of  the  kind  called  circular,  as  will  be  seen  at  once 
from  the  sequel,  although  the  conclusion  is  one  which  nobody 
would  care  to  dispute,  so  far  at  least  as  the  real  '  Book  of  J ashar' 
actually  cited  in  Scripture  is  concerned.  As  to  the  other,  its  date 
is  the  year  of  our  Lord  1854,  and  the  person  responsible  for 
it  is  certainly  no  Solomon.  Here  are  his  six  arguments  in 
brief : — 

(1.)  *  The  collection  contained  the  lament  of  David  over  Saul  and 
.Tonatlian,  as  appears  from  tlie  citation  2  Sam.  i.  18,  and  accordingly 
must  its<;lf  have  appeared  after  David's  time.'  (2.)  'Since,  in  the 
Benediction  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.)  and  in  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxii.,  xxxiii.),  which  are  referable  with  perfect  certainty  to  that  col- 
lection, all  the  tril)es  are  brought  in  as  though  still  forming  one  body, 
our  anthology  must  have  been  compiled  before  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam.' 
(3.)  'Since,  in  the  Benediction  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  5)  the  Greek  word 
•^T^P  i' t'.,  fxu-^<u()a  occurs,  which  could  not  have  become  current  before 
the  time  when  David  surroiuided  himself  with  Cretan  mercenary 
troops  (2  Sum.  xv.  18,  xx.  7  ;  1  Kings,  i.  38,  4 J),  which  I'aet  nmst  be 
referred  to  the  later  years  of  David's  reign,  we  are  at  liberty  to  attri- 
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biite  the  Jasharan  collection  to  the  same  period.'  (4.)  '  The  name 
"  Shiloh,"  in  Gen.xlix.lO,  according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation, 
is  only  a  shortened  form  of  the  name  '  Solomon,'  and  hence  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  that  song  was  written  dm-ing  Solomon's  reign.'  (5.) 
'  Since  the  '  Book  of  Uprightness'  (Jashar)  starts  from  the  fact  that  G  od 
made  man  uprigJit,  and  since  this  is  the  very  dictum  of  Solonion 
(Eccles.  vii.  30),  it  is  clear  that  Solomon  would  be  the  fittest 
person  to  compose  or  to  set  on  foot  that  collection.'  (6.)  '  David  sub- 
jugated the  Edomites  (2  Sam.  viii.  14),  but  in  Solomon's  reign  the 
Edomites  recovered  their  independence,  and  this  latter  fact  is  distinctly 
alluded  to  in  a  fragment  of  the  Book  of  Jashar  (Gren.  xxvii.  40) .  Hence 
that  book  was  not  comj^iled  before  Solomon's  time.' — pp.  26,  27. 

All  this  betrays  a  pretty  flippant  style  of  criticism,  but  what 
follows  is  still  more  buoyant  : — 

'  This  point  thus  settled,'  he  continues,  '  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
discover  where  the  scattered  limbs  of  the  Jasharan  anthology  lie  hid, 
and  to  restore  their  pristine  arrangement.  For  we  have  many  finger- 
posts to  guide  us  on  our  journey,  which  will  preclude  our  deviating 
from  the  right  road.  In  the  first  place  the  title  of  the  book,  and 
Solomon's  dictum  that  Adam  was  created  "upright,"  present  them- 
selves as  such.  Hence  we  are  enabled  to  infer  what  was  the  starting 
point  of  the  Jasharan  collection,  and  how  it  would  exhibit  the  unique 
destiny  of  the  religious  nation  (Israel) .  In  the  next  place,  since  the 
law  given  from  God  through  Moses  comprehended  the  foundations,  as 
it  were,  of  Israelitish  piety  and  ethics,  the  Chaldee  Targumisb's  inter- 
pretation of  the  name  Jashar  reminds  us  that  certain  fragments  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  the  hooh  of  the  law.  To  these  will  have  to  be  added 
promises  of  bliss,  and  the  blessings  which  attend  obedience.  The 
former  of  the  two  citations  (Josh.  x.  13)  teaches  us  that  the  collection 
included  certain  triumphal  odes,  which  celebrated  the  victories  of  the 
upright ;  the  latter  (2  Sam.  i.  18)  affords  the  hint,  that  the  exploits 
of  David  found  a  place  there  ;  and  if  that  anthology  was  compiled  in 
the  most  flourishing  period  of  Solomon's  reign,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  this  great  king  passed  over  in  silence  his  own  felicity  and 
splendom*.  Lastly,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  our  going  wide 
of  the  mark  whilst  we  are  cutting  our  way,  an  eye-witness  is  at 
hand,  who  knew  the  ancient  landmarks  well,  and  who  will  teach  us 
how  to  strike  into  the  right  road — viz.,  Micali  the  Morasthite.  He, 
for  certain,  since  he  prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  could  very  well  have  in  his  hands  that  collection  of  Jasharan 
poetry  ;  nor  were  there  many  other  books  extant  at  that  time,  whose 
words  he  could  appropriate  to  his  own  use.  Now  it  is  manifest  that 
Micah  (i.  10)  has  transcribed  verbatim  that  paranomastic  refrain  of 
the  Jasharan  lament,  2  Sam.  i.  20 :  Tellit  not  in  Gath.  Moreover  he 
alludes  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (vi.  5),  which  everybody  will  refer 
to  the  same  collection,  and  he  frequently  cites  Deuteronomy,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  is  concocted  for  the  most  part  out  of  passages  copied  from 
the  Book  of  Jashar.  And  what  is  of  chief  moment,  he  so  uses  the 
word        (Jashar)  in  vii.  2,  as  though  he  wished  to  refer  his  readers 
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to  the  principles  of  our  book.  Guided  by  the  clue  furnished  by  such 
witnesses  and  testimonies,  I  have  undertaken  to  restore  the  Book  of 
Uprightness.  The  book,  if  my  views  are  correct,  may  be  distributed 
into  seven  pai'ts,  the  first  of  which  unfolds  the  notion  contained  in  the 

word  Jashar  ;  the  second  teaches  why  Israel  which  name  our 

author  connects  etymologically  with  the  word  "^^^ )  was  elected  ;  the 
third  shows  how  the  elect  nation  came  into  possession  of  the  promised 
rest ;  the  fourth  contains  the  commandments  of  uprightness  ;  the  fiftJi 
proclaims  the  blessings  ;  and  the  sia:th  the  triumphs  of  Israel ;  lastly, 
the  seventh  delineates  the  fortunes  of  David  and  Solomon  as  matters  of 
the  writer's  own  times.' — pp.  27,  28. 

This  is  the  sort  of  critical  legerdemain  by  which  the  Old 
Testament  is  made  to  shrink  into  the  dimensions  of  a  small 
pamphlet.  Thus  is  it  to  be  expurgated  of  its  fabulous  elements, 
and  fitted  for  the  digestion  of  the  squeamish  science  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  '  Book  of  Jashar/  as  restored  by  Dr, 
Donaldson,  is  all  the  salvage  out  of  the  wreck  of  what  in  our 
simplicity  we  have  been  wont  to  regard  as  the  most  venerable 
and  sacred  writings  in  existence.  This  is  the  true  jewel,  for  the 
sake  of  which  we  may  well  be  content  to  part  with  all  the  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble  amongst  which  it  has  so  long  lain  hidden. 
Behold,  reader,  the  Bible  in  the  Bible,  which  our  author,  by  dint 
of  such  critical  processes  as  he  has  himself  described  above,  has 
succeeded  in  extricating  from  its  shroud  and  recalling  once  more 
to  life. 

The  reader  would  be  greatly  mistaken  if  he  inferred  from  the 
Scripture  references,  that  in  reconstructing  the  *  Book  of  Jashar' 
according  to  his  lively  fancy,  Dr.  Donaldson  has  simply  dove- 
tailed the  passages  indicated  together,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 

 ,  not  mosaic,  for  that  word  is  palpably  unsuitable  in  this 

instance,  but  German  buhl-work.  Our  slashing  editor  has  freely 
used  his  powers  of  emending,  as  well  as  combining  the  texts,  and 
thinks  nothing  of  substituting  the  name  Shem  for  Adam,  Adam 
for  Noah,  Abel  for  Nahor,  and  other  pleasantries  of  this  sort. 
As  a  specimen  of  his  free  handling  of  materials,  we  may  cite 
the  Third  Part  of  his  Book  of  Jashar,  in  which,  by  dint  of  omis- 
sions, insertions  of  lines  '  of  his  own  composing,'  and  other  freaks 
of  genius,  he  has  actually  metamorphosed  the  Mosaic  history  of 
the  Deluge  into  a  narrative  of  the  Exodus !  Thus  it  reads,  if 
we  have  translated  his  polished  Latin  hemistichs  aright : — 

Gen.  vi.  5-14.  'When  the  whole  earth  lay  buried  beneath  a  deluge 
of  wickedness. 
Whereas  Israel  walked  uprightly  and  religiously, 
.Jehovah  decreed  that,  snatched  IVom  the  raging 
waves  of  llahab,* 


♦  Egypt,  as  our  author  explains. 
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He  should  arrive  at  length  at  a  land  of  rest. 
An  ark,  therefore,  was  constructed  by  command  of 
Jehovah,  in  which  he  might  sail  over  the  waves 
of  earthly  wickedness. 
Gen.  vii.  6-11.  Now  Israel  was  six  hundred  years  old  when  he 
entered  into  the  ark. 
12.  Through  the  desert,  as  through  the  waters  of  the 
sea,  he  wandered  for  forty  years. 
Gen.  viii.  6.  But  when  those  forty  years  were  over, 

7.  Israel  sent  a  raven,*  that  it  might  search  out  a 
tranquil  habitation ; 
Which  went  forth  to  and  fro  and  brought  back 
no  tidings. 

Gen.  viii.  8.  Therefore  after  a  space  of  time  he  sent  forth  a 
dove,t 

9.  Which  when  it  could  not  find  a  tranquil  habita- 
tion 

Returned  to  the  ark,  and  was  taken  into  it  again. 

10.  But  when  another  space  of  time  had  elapsed 
Israel  again  sent  forth  the  dove, 

11.  Which  at  eventide  returned  to  him, 

Bearing  in  its  beak  a  green  olive  leaf  which  it  had 
plucked  off. 

12.  But  a  space  again  having  elapsed  he  sent  her 

forth  a  third  time, 
And  she  no  more  returned  to  the  ark. 
11.  So  Israel  knew  that  the  troubled  waves  had  sub- 
sided. 

Gen.  V.  29.  And  that  he  had  become  a  man  of  rest  (Noah)  ; 
Gen,  viii.  4.  Thus  having  found  a  tranquil  habitation  in  the 
holy  mountain 
He  rested  there  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  month  ; 
1  Kings  vi.  There  he  built   a  magnificent  house  oe  god 
{Bethel), 

1  Kings  viii.  43.  And  abiding  there  continually  in  the  presence  oe 
GOD  (i.  e.,  in  PenieT), 
Deut.  vi.  18.  And,  doing  that  which  is  upright  and  good^ 
Ps.  V.  8. 

Ps.  xlviii.  9.  Piously  worshipped  Jehovah  in  His  holy  temple.' 
—pp.  133,  134. 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  text  of  the  new  Bible,  with  which  our 
critic  intends  to  supersede  the  old  one,  and  which  we  are  to 
receive  without  further  ado  on  pain  of  being  set  down  as  incor- 
rigible blockheads  and  dolts.    The  Commentary  is  a  still  more 


*  An  allusion  to  the  wicked  spies,  wlio  terrified  the  Israelites  by  their  report 
of  the  promised  land, 
t  The  faithd'ul  spies. 
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staggering  affair.  In  it  the  most  rampant  Rationalism  runs  riot. 
Even  this,  however,  is  not  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  this 
superlatively  bad  book.  The  author's  chief  offence  is  of  such  a 
nature,  that  to  expose  it  otherwise  than  by  a  faint  allusion, 
would  be  almost  to  repeat  it.  We  will  only  say  that,  not  con- 
tent with  rejecting  the  current  interpretation  of  the  history  of 
the  fall,  and  roundly  affirming  the  non-existence  of  angels  good  or 
bad  to  be  as  clearly  demonstrated  as  any  proposition  in  Euclid 
(p.  69),  he  persists  in  putting  such  a  sense  upon  the  narrative  as, 
were  it  the  true  one,  would  render  it  incumbent  upon  every 
decent  person  to  bury  this  leaf,  at  least,  of  the  Bible  nine 
fathoms  deep  in  the  earth.  And  this  perverse  and  filthy  inter- 
pretation he  unfolds  with  a  disgusting  minuteness  of  detail  which 
is  perfectly  shocking.  He  knows  that  he  dares  not  expound  this 
passage  in  his  sense  of  it  to  his  boys  at  Bury,  and  yet,  forsooth, 
it  is  before  such  new  light  that  the  obscurities  of  theological 
science  are  all  at  once  to  vanish  1  In  his  unhallowed  hands  the 
protevangelium  itself  has  positively  been  transformed  into — 
but  no,  we  must  not  soil  our  passages  by  saying  what  it  has 
become. 

After  this  expose  of  the  Vv'ild  escapade  into  which  an  Anglican 
clergyman  (who  by  the  bye,  facetiously  tells  us  in  parting 
(p.  347),  that  he  has  advanced  nothing  in  his  book  but  what 
is  in  strict  coincidence  with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  his 
ordination  vows)  has  unhappily  been  betrayed,  we  suppose 
our  assertion  will  be  believed  that  none  of  the  recent  imports 
sent  us  by  those  *  sinners  of  the  Gentiles'  on  the  Continent 
is  a  match  for  this  astounding  production.  We  have  a  work  by 
Ewald  on  the  'Antiquities  of  the  People  of  Israel,'  ('Die 
Alterthiimer  des  Volkes  Israel."  2^^  Aufg.,  Gbttingen,  1854, 
8vo,  pp.  426),  which  is  intended  as  an  appendix  to  his  well- 
known  '  History'  of  the  same  nation.  Ewald  s  Rationalism  is 
notorious,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  find  him  a 
great  favourite  with  Dr.  Donaldson.  But  even  he  shrinks  from 
being  identified  with  the  Tubingen  school,  whom,  in  the  preface 
to  the  performance  before  us,  he  roundly  denounces  as  atheists, 
and  seems  to  hate  as  cordially  as  he  does  the  pope,  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  Pharisaical  cabman  who  was  so  mightily  affronted 
at  being  confounded  with  'that  degraded  class  of  men,  the 
Smithfiehl  drovers.'  Ewald,  however,  though  somewhat  of  a 
theological  Ishmaelite,  is  something  more  tliau  a  good  hater  of 
the  Roman  Antichrist,  to  whom  he  is  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
once  a  year  or  so  a  very  plain  spoken  epistle.  He  is  also 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  Orientalists  in  Europe,  and  bis 
writings,  however  we  may  regret  the  false  gnosis  that  pervades 
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them,  are  too  important  to  be  neglected.  The  treatise  before  us 
displays  his  usual  erudition,  and  although  it  is  not  a  complete 
Biblical  archaeology  in  the  usual  sense,  will  not  be  without  its 
value  even  to  those  who  may  not  require  it  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  his  larger  work,  of  which,  although  sold  separately,  it 
forms  an  organic  part. 

Dr.  Ferdinand  Hitzig  comes  as  a  theologian  under  the  same 
category  as  Ewald,  and  like  him  is  a  profound  Hebraist  and 
Oriental  scholar.  His  version  of  the  prophetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  (^Die  Prophetischar  Biicher  des  Alten  Testa- 
ments, ubersetzt.'  Leipzig,  1854,  8vo,  pp.  365),  forms  an  indis- 
pensable supplement  to  his  commentaries  upon  them  in  the 
'  Kurzgefasste  Exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Alten  Testament/ 
the  plan  of  which  work  did  not  embrace  translations  of  the 
annotated  books.  The  performance  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
welcome  to  Biblical  students,  as  presenting  in  a  concentrated 
shape  the  results  of  much  learning  and  critical  acumen  expended 
upon  the  illustration  of  the  sacred  text,  by  a  distinguished 
scholar,  whose  renderings  may  be  often  correct,  although  his 
opinions  may  not  be  always  acceptable. 

The  theological  standpoint  of  Dr.  Volkmar,  of  Zurich,  from 
whose  pen  we  have  an  interesting  monograph  on  Hippolytus 
('  Hippolytus  und  die  Eomischen  Zeitgenossen ;  eine  Kirchen- 
geschichtliche  Untersuchung.'  Zurich,  1855,  pp.  174),  may  be 
inferred  from  his  being  a  contributor  to  the  'Tubingen  Theological 
Annual,'  the  organ  of  the  Baurian  party,  but  is  not  offensively 
obtruded  upon  us  here,  although  it  is  true  his  rejection  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  does 
leak  out.  The  piece  is  occasioned  by  the  important  literary  dis- 
covery which  has  made  us  acquainted  with  so  many  interesting 
particulars  heretofore  unknown,  respecting  the  early  history  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Our  author  canvasses  in  a  calm  and  scholarlike 
manner  the  arguments  for  and  against  assigning  the  long  lost 
* Philosophumena'  to  Hippolytus;  and  at  length,  although  he 
rejects  several  of  the  proofs  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the 
affirmative,  by  Bunsen,  Jacobi,  Dollinger,  and  the  majority  of 
the  learned  men  who  have  examined  the  question,  acquiesces  in 
the  conclusion.  He  even  carries  his  independence  of  his  own 
school  in  this  matter  so  far  as  to  style  the  hypothesis  of  Baur,  its 
acknowledged  chief,  who  attributes  the  anonymous  treatise  to  a 
contemporary  of  Hippolytus,  namely,  the  Roman  presbyter, 
Caius,  a  mere  myth.  The  authorship  of  the  '  Philosophumena/ 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  question  into  which  Dr. 
Volkmar  enters.  He  investigates  the  sources  whence  Hippolytus 
may  be  supposed  to  have  drawn  the  materials  for  its  composi- 
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tion,  and  the  relation  of  later  hseresiological  writers,  e.  g., 
Epiphanius  and  Theodoret,  to  him  ;  and  points  out  the  welcome 
stores  of  information  upon  matters  of  all  kinds  relative  to  ancient 
Christianity  opened  up  to  us  by  that  venerable  church-teacher's 
happily  recovered  treatise.  Such  monographs  are  written  by 
few  besides  the  Germans,  and  the  present  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  class.  Their  aim  to  exhaust  a  subject  gives  them  for  the 
most  part  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  a  fulness  and  roundness  of 
proportion,  which  are  quite  refreshing  and  beautiful  to  all  who 
wish  thoroughly  to  master  a  question.  For  general  readers  they 
are  not  intended,  and  to  such,  it  is  true,  they  are  sure  to  seem 
tedious.  But  for  such  as  love  to  drink  deep  of  the  Pierian  spring 
there  are  no  books  like  them.  We  can  honestly  commend  Dr. 
Volkmar's  monograph  on  Hippolytus  to  all  who  are  fond  of  early 
church  history  and  patristic  literature,  of  course  with  the  caveat 
which  we  have  already  pronounced  against  some  of  his  speculations. 

And  now  to  our  great  comfort  our  black  list  is  exhausted, 
unless,  perhaps,  we  must  still  add  to  it  a  most  curious  and 
interesting  work  by  Professor  Muller,  of  Basle,  entitled  *A 
History  of  the  Primitive  Religions  of  America.'  Geschichte 
der  Amerikanischen  Urreligionen.'  Basel,  1855,  8vo,  pp.  706.) 
We  do  not  intend  to  notice  it  otherwise  than  very  cursorily 
in  the  present  article,  since  we  hope  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  recurring  to  it  shortly.  Our  doubts  as  to  the  theological 
whereabouts  of  the  author  have  been  mainly  suggested  by 
his  marvellous  slowness  of  heart  to  believe  in  any  connexion 
between  the  remarkable  American  sagas  respecting  a  deluge,  as 
also  of  the  building  of  a  tower  whose  top  was  to  reach  heaven,  which 
was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  descent  of  celestial  fire,  followed  by 
a  dispersion  of  the  nations,  and  the  Biblical  narratives.  We  should 
like  to  know  how  Dr.  Donaldson,  who  believes  these  narratives 
to  be  pure  mythology,  would  explain  the  existence  of  such  tradi- 
tions across  the  Atlantic.  For  we  presume  that  with  Dr.  Muller 
he  would  allow  their  authenticity,  and  does  not  imagine  them  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Christian  settlers  of  the  New  World. 
As  to  Dr.  Muller,  he  does  not  pretend  to  account  for  the  circum- 
stantial coincidences  which  they  present  with  the  Mosaic  accovmt, 
but  simply  confines  himself  to  a  dogged  denial  of  any  other  than 
an  accidental  agreement.  We  give  from  his  book  (p.  515)  the 
substance  of  the  Mexican  traditions  of  the  flood  as  a  specimen. 
The  story  runs  thus : — At  the  end  of  the  fourth  age  of  the  world, 
the  goddess  of  the  waters,  Matcacuaje,  the  wife  of  the  water-god 
Tlalok,  appeared,  and  destroyed  the  human  race  by  a  universal 
deluge.  One  human  pair  alone  survived  the  general  ruin.  The 
man  was  named  Cox  cox,  and  the  woman  Xochiquetzal.  These 
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two  had  recourse  to  the  trunk  of  a  cy [press  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves (the  gopher  wood,  of  which  according  to  Moses  the  ark 
was  made,  is  actually,  as  interpreters  are  agreed,  the  cypress). 
They  at  length  landed  upon  the  mountain  Colhuacan.  Coxcox 
is  also  known  by  other  names ;  e.  g.,  Cipatli,  or  sea-monster ; 
Teocipactli,  or  fish-god,  and  Huehuetonacateocipatli,  or  ancient 
fish-god,  belonging  to  our  race.  The  reader  may  ask  the  first 
Kussian  prisoner  he  meets  with  to  pronounce  this  name  for 
him,  which  contains  only  one-sixth  the  number  of  syllables 
assigned  to  one  word  at  least  in  that  language — a  word  which, 
as  Cotton  Mather  said  of  some  of  those  in  the  North  American 
Indian  tongues,  must  have  been  growing  ever  since  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Another  variation  of  the  Mexican  tradition 
gives  their  Noah  the  name  Tezpi,  which  means  the  man  who 
escaped  the  flood.  This  Tezpi,  in  order  to  save  himself  built  a  vessel, 
and  filled  it  with  animals  of  all  sorts.  When  the  waters  seemed 
to  be  abating  he  sent  forth  a  kite,  which,  however,  preferred 
feasting  upon  the  floating  carcase  of  one  of  the  drowned  giants  to 
returning  into  the  ark.  Tezpi  then  sent  out  a  humming-bird,  which 
flew  back  with  a  twig  in  its  beak.  What  can  be  more  surprising, 
we  ask,  than  these  distinct  echoes  of  the  Bible  account  ?  Except, 
perhaps,  the  icy  insensibility  and  provoking  stolidity  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  evangelical  theology,  who  can  append  to  such  narratives 
the  incomprehensibly  dull  remark,  '  on  the  strength  of  such 
analogies  with  the  Biblical  history  of  the  flood,  we  are  neither  to 
assume  any  historical  dependence  of  the  primitive  races  from  one 
another,  nor  a  Christian  influence  upon  the  American  traditions, 
but  only  independent  formations.'  Verily,  the  credulity  of  your 
scientific  doubter  is  quite  a  pattern  for  believers.  Their  faith  is 
indeed  that  of  *  little  children.' 

The  remaining  books  on  our  table,  constituting  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  whole,  are,  happily,  as  orthodox  in  sentiment 
as  any  published  in  this  country.  A  volume  in  Dutch  ('  Nieuw 
Archief  voor  Kerkelijke  Geschiedenis,  inzonderheid  von  Neder- 
land.  Leyden,  1854.  'New  Archives  for  Church  History,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Netherlands')  has  got  amongst  them  by 
mistake.  It  appears  to  contain,  so  far  as  our  superficial  know- 
ledge of  the  language  enables  us  to  judge,  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  and  valuable  matter,  principally  relating  to  eccle- 
siastical antiquities.  Passing  by  this  as  not  germane,  we 
have  to  welcome  two  of  the  leaders  of  the  Historical  school 
in  theology,  which  has  already  done  so  much  to  bring  about  the 
reaction  against  unbelief.  Dr.  Michael  Baumgarten's  fine  Com- 
mentary on  the  Acts  is  already  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of 
English  readers,  and  has  not  disappointed  the  high  expectations 
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excited  by  literary  notices  of  the  German  original.  The 
second  half  of  his  '  Night  Visions  of  Zechariah ;  or,  the  Voice  of 
a  Prophet  to  the  Present  Times'  ('  Die  Nachtgesichte  Sacharias/ 
Braunschweig,  1855,  8vo,  pp.  548)  is  just  published,  and 
will  richly  reward  a  careful  perusal.  It  is  a  most  gratifying 
sign  of  the  times  that  the  continental  revival  of  the  faith 
of  the  Reformation  age  is  attended  with  an  awakening 
consciousness  of  the  fearful  mistake  then  committed  (or  rather 
crime,  for  it  was  nothing  else)  when  the  State  was  invoked  as 
the  patroness  of  the  Church.  Zechariah  is  peculiarly  the  anti- 
state-church  prophet,  and  Dr.  Baumgarten  has  done  good  service 
in  calling  attention  to  his  testimony  against  the  Byzantinism  of 
the  age.  In  Russia  we  have  that  baneful  system  carried  out  to 
its  legitimate  results.  Let  us  hope  that  Western  Christendom 
will  soon  break  altogether  with  this  Russian  idea,  as  we  are 
already  engaged  in  an  internecine  struggle  with  its  hereditary 
representative,  the  Tsar. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Kurtz,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Theology  at 
Dorpat,  although  as  yet  but  little  known  in  this  country,  is  a 
worthy  coadjutor  of  Baumgarten,  Delitzsch,  Hoffmann,  and  the 
other  great  men  of  the  historical  school.  His  *  History  of  the 
Old  Testament,'  of  which  the  second  volume  lies  before  us 
Q  Geschichte  des  Alten  Bundes.'  Berlin,  New  York,  and 
Adelaide,  1855,  8vo,  pp.  564),  carries  out  on  a  grand  scale 
the  leading  idea  of  this  new  and  influential  school — viz.,  that 
revelation  is  to  be  conceived  of  as  history,  rather  than  as 
dogma.  It  is  the  history  transacted  between  God  and  man. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  refer  the  student  to  a  better  work  than 
the  present  for  an  exemplification  of  the  principles  and  method  of 
these  equally  sound  and  learned  divines.  The  work  goes  over 
pretty  much  the  same  ground  as  Ewald's  *  History  of  the  People 
of  Israel,'  but  in  as  different  a  spirit  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Besides  the  present  history,  Dr.  Kurtz  has  written  on  the  '  Unity  of 
Genesis'  against  Eichhorn  s  fragmentary  theory,  the  *  Bible  and 
Astronomy,'  which  has  gone  through  several  editions,  and  other 
important  works. 

The  '  Union'  octroyee  by  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  between 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  his  dominions,  and 
maintained  with  such  a  high  hand  against  the  formidable  protest 
of  the  old  Lutheran  party,  is  the  fruitful  source  of  perpetual 
controversy.  Good,  however,  comes  out  of  seeming  evil,  and  the 
(jxcitement  leads  to  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  most  vital 
questions.  The  constitution  of  the  Cliurch,  which  the  Germans 
have  heretofore  terribly  neglectod,  is  at  this  moment  their  great 
theological  topic,  and  occupies  the  thoughts  and  pens  of  their  pro- 
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foundest  thinkers.  To  Lohe's  striking  '  Aphorisms'  and  '  Three 
Books  on  the  Church/  Dehtzsch's  '  Four  Books  on  the  Church/ 
Karsten's  '  Seventy-two  Theses  on  the  Constitution  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church/  and  countless  other  recent  treatises  on  the  same 
absorbing  theme,  some  of  them  equally  noteworthy,  we  have  now 
to  add  Kliefoth's  *  Eight  Books  on  the  Church'  ('  Acht  Biicher 
von  der  Kirche.  Schwerin  und  Rostock,  1854,  8vo,  pp.  510), 
and  Miinchmeyer's  monogTaph  on  the  dogma  of  the  Visible 
and  Invisible  Church  ('Das  Dogma  von  der  sichtbaren  und 
unsichtbaren  Kirche.  Gottingen,  1854,  pp.  182.)  The  former 
is  a  masterpiece  for  calm  Christian  investigation  of  what 
the  author  duly  feels  to  be  the  weightiest  subject  ever  pro- 
posed to  human  contemplation.  He  approaches  his  august  theme 
in  no  irreverent  mood,  and  while  he  feels  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  its  importance  and  difficulty,  braces  up  his  energies  for 
his  task  in  the  humble  but  trustful  temper  of  one  who  deeply 
feels  his  need  of  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  Spirit,  who 
dwells  in  the  church. 

*  For  thousands  of  years,'  he  observes,  *  has  medicine  searched  the 
whole  field  of  nature  and  mind,  in  order  to  understand  the  diminutive 
body  of  man,  taken  from  the  dust,  and  soon  to  crumble  again  into  dust, 
and  must  at  last  herself  confess,  that  the  extent  of  what  she  knows,  is 
far  exceeded  by  the  amount  of  what  is  and  will  remain  an  enigma  to 
her.  Who,  then,  can  feel  confident  of  so  explaining  and  anatomically 
depicting  the  body  of  the  Lord,  born  and  perfecting  itself  in  miracle, 
extending  through  the  fulness  of  the  ages,  through  time  and  eternity, 
through  heaven  and  earth,  that  everlasting,  mystical  body,  so  that  no 
mystery  shall  remain  ?' — Preface,  p.  v. 

Miinchmeyer's  brochure  also  is  written  in  a  very  earnest  spirit, 
and  is  not  unworthy  of  attention,  although  we  must  protest 
against  the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes,  that  the  '  mali  et 
hypocritse'  are  members,  although  dead  ones,  of  the  mystical 
body  of  Christ.  It  is  true  he  attempts  to  guard  this  startling 
proposition  from  abuse,  which  we,  for  our  parts,  hold  to  be 
impossible,  since  the  dogma  itself  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and 
a  flagrant  abuse  of  both  thought  and  language.  We  are  right 
heartily  glad,  however,  to  see  the  subject  discussed  on  all  sides. 
We  look  upon  this  German  ferment  about  the  church,  as  a  move- 
ment of  oecumenical  import,  since  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
clear  every  day  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  Reformation 
have  their  root  in  the  unsettled  state  in  which  the  Reformers 
left  this  cardinal  question. 

The  sacramental  controversy,  on  the  other  hand,  whieh  now 
agitates  the  Lutheran  as  it  does  the  Anglican  communion,  is  of 
more  local  interest,  although  it  also  is  not  without  its  more 
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general  bearings.  Dr.  Stier's  '  Holy  Supper'  ('  Das  heilige  Abend- 
mahl/  BaitneD,  1855,  8vo,  pp.  105)  is  merely  a  reprint  of  a 
portion  of  his  excellent  work,  '  The  Words  of  the  Lord  J esus,^ 
which  is  already  announced  for  translation  and  early  publication 
by  the  Messrs.  Clarke  of  Edinburgh.  Besides  this,  we  have 
before  us  the  first  volume  of  Dieckhoff's  '  Evangelical  Doctrine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  Reformaton  Age'  {'  Die  Evan- 
gelische  Abendmahlslehre  im  Reforaiationszeitalter  geschichtlich 
dargestellt.'  Gottingeu,  1854,  8vo,  pp.  656),  Avhich  is  written  in  a 
high  Lutheran  tone.  As  a  contribution,  however,  to  the  history 
of  the  miserable  divisions  between  the  Reformers  upon  the 
doctrine,  which  were  so  disastrous  in  their  results,  and  continue 
to  be  so  to  this  day,  the  work  is  not  without  its  value. 

Here  we  must  stop  for  the  present,  reserving  the  remainder  of 
our  budget  for  a  future  occasion,  as  we  have  already  reached  the 
limits  of  our  space.  We  cannot,  however,  delay  the  expression 
of  our  unfeigned  pleasure  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  series 
of  Tischendorf 's  magnificent  '  Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita,'  by 
which  that  indefatigable  scholar  lays  the  Christian  world  under 
such  deep  and  lasting  obligation.  These  beautiful  facsimiles  of 
the  uncial  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Old,  are  priceless  treasures  which  no  public  library, 
nor  any  private  one  that  can  afford  them,  ought  to  be  without. 
The  present  volume  ('Monumenta  Sacra  Inedita.'  Nova  Col- 
lectio.  Vol.  I.  Fragmenta  Sacra  Palimpsesta,  sive  Fragmenta 
quum  Novi  tum  Yeteris  Testamenti,  ex  quinque  codicibus  Griecis 
Palimpsestis  antiquissimis  nuperrime  in  Oriente  repertis,  Addita 
sunt  Fragmenta  Psalmarum  Papyracea  et  Fragmenta  Evangelis- 
tariorum  Palimpsesta  item  Fragmentum  Codicis  Friderico- 
Augustani.  Nunc  primum  eruit  atque  edidit  A.  F.  C.  Tischen- 
dori;  Phil,  et  Theol.  Dr.,  &c.  Leipsic,  1855,  4to,  pp.  320)  will 
equally  refresh  the  eyes  of  the  typographical  amateur  and  the 
Biblical  scholar.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  now  do  more  than 
announce  its  anxiously  looked  for  appearance. 


Art.  VII. — 3f}/  Schools  and  Schoolmasters ;  or,  the  Stoi-yofmy  Edu- 
cation. By  Hugh  Miller,  Author  of  'The  Old  Red  Sandstone,'  &c. 
Edinburgh  :  Johnstone  &  Hunter.  1854. 

The  present  work  is  the  history  of  a  man's  education,  written  by 
himself.  The  successive  incidents  of  a  not  uneventful  life  ; 
the  parentage,  friendships,  toils,  recreations,  relationships,  casual 
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meetings,  change  of  place  and  of  seasons,  health,  sickness,  con- 
valescence, are  all  regarded  as  influencing  the  character  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  life-long  education ;  as  the  schools  and 
schoolmasters,  under  whose  discipline  the  young  intellect  and 
affections  attained  maturity.  Nor  is  this  volume  a  diary,  in 
which  from  time  to  time  events  as  they  occur  are  recorded, 
with  parallel  and  contemporaneous  reflections ;  it  rather  is  a  retro- 
spect, in  which  the  ripe  judgment  passes  in  review  the  influences 
which  have  impinged  on  the  life  past,  and  assigns  to  each  its 
place  and  value.  Then  it  is  the  retrospect  of  no  ordinary  mind  ; 
and  the  author's  powers  of  memory  ensure  an  accuracy  not  often 
found  in  the  recollection  of  long  past  events,  each  in  its  place, 
with  the  attendant  thoughts  and  feehngs.  Already  the  name  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Miller  is  very  familiar  in  England  ;  and  in  Scotland 
it  has  become  a  household  word ;  its  bearer  having  appeared 
before  the  public  in  many  characters, — as  a  narrator  of  '  Tales 
and  Legends  of  the  North  and  of  the  Border,'  as  a  powerful  con- 
troversialist, and  especially  as  the  interpreter  of  Nature  in  some 
of  her  most  recondite  departments.  He  has  been  an  investigator 
as  well  as  an  interpreter,  and  has  combined  as  few  have  done 
the  faculties  of  original  discovery  and  of  popular  exposition. 

Such  a  book  written  by  such  a  man  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  very  instructive,  and  it  will  be  found  no  less  interesting 
As  a  literary  work  it  may  justly  claim  a  high  place,  and  the 
narrative  skill  displayed,  esj^eciaily  in  the  effective  handling  of 
details,  renders  the  volume  very  attractive.  Its  greatest  merit, 
however,  lies  deeper.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  rare  moral 
worth,  and  shows  throughout  the  actions  and  the  judgments  of 
one  whose  characteristics  are  justice,  truth,  manly  independence, 
and  godliness.  For  working  men,  to  whom  it  is  especially 
addressed,  this  volume  has  peculiar  attractions ;  but  its  general 
popularity  is  well  attested  by  the  fact,  that,  after  having  been 
first  published  in  the  columns  of  the  *  Witness'  newspaper,  it  has 
already,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  reached  a  third  edition. 
In  America,  as  well  as  in  England,  we  anticipate  for  it  a  very 
wide  circulation.  It  is  seldom  we  meet  with  a  biographical 
work  so  heartily  to  be  commended  as  a  book  for  the  reading  of 
all  classes. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  work  is  rather  a  retrospect 
than  a  diary.  The  life  is  revealed  to  the  reader,  not  as  it  would 
have  appeared  to  a  contemporary  friend,  to  whom  the  pro- 
gressive changes  in  the  author's  tastes  and  judgments  were  as 
apparent  as  those  visible  in  his  physical  and  intellectual  growth ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  author  himself,  after 
having  passed  through  a  long  course  of  discipline,  when  his 
judgment  has  reached  maturity,  and  is  qualified  accurately  to 
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weigh  the  events  which  he  had  to  value  and  record.  The  differ- 
ence is  great  and  obvious.  In  the  one  case  the  Hfe  might  be 
represented,  pictorially,  by  a  series  of  views,  each  taken  from  a 
different  point  and  at  a  different  time ;  in  the  other,  by  one  grand 
picture,  which  should  assign  to  each  particular  incident  its  due 
magnitude  and  prominence  in  the  representation  of  the  life. 
Either  form  of  narrative  may  be  very  instructive,  and  each  may 
have  its  peculiar  advantages.  When  the  events  of  each  day  are 
written  with  the  reflections  which  at  the  time  they  suggested,  we 
have  a  double  chronological  record — one  of  the  external,  the 
other  of  the  internal  life  ;  but  the  narrative  is  not  a  work  of  art, 
in  so  far  as  it  does  not  supply  the  unity  by  which  the  whole  is  to 
be  reconciled  and  understood.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
matured  and  cultivated  mind  has  undertaken,  through  memory, 
with  whatever  aid  of  supplemental  materials,  to  record  its  whole 
past  experience,  passing  judgment  or  making  reflections  suc- 
cessively on  each  more  important  act  or  incident,  the  narrative 
may,  especially  if  based  on  a  large  and  various  experience,  have 
all  the  interest  of  a  romance ;  from  the  most  common  form  of 
which  it  will  differ  chiefly  in  the  facts  of  the  story  being  taken 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  from  one  life,  not  selected  and 
rearranged  from  many  ;  and  in  its  containing,  for  the  sake  of 
their  moral  value,  things  which  the  mere  novelist  would  have 
rejected  as  needless  complications  or  encumbrances.  Thus,  even 
in  autobiography  of  the  kind  before  us,  there  is  great  room  for 
art ;  and  the  narrative  opens  with  all  the  interest  of  a  novel : — 

'  E-ather  more  than  eight}^  years  ago  a  stout  little  hoy,  in  his  sixth 
or  seventh  year,  was  despatched  from  an  old-fashioned  farm-house  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  parish  of  Cromarty  to  di'own  a  litter  of  puppies 
in  an  adjacent  pond.  The  commission  seemed  to  be  not  in  the  least 
congenial.  He  sat  down  beside  the  pool  and  began  to  cry  over  his 
charge ;  and,  finally,  after  wasting  much  time  in  a  paroxysm  of  inde- 
cision and  sorrow,  instead  of  committing  the  puppies  to  tlie  water,  lie 
tucked  them  up  in  his  little  kilt,  and  set  out  by  a  blind  pathway 
wliich  went  winding  througli  the  stunted  heath  of  the  dreary  Maolbuoy 
Common,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  tliat  of  the  farm-house — his  home 
for  the  two  previous  twelvemonths.  After  some  doul)tful  wandering 
on  the  waste,  he  succeeded  in  reaching,  before  nightfall,  tlie  neigh- 
bouring sea-port  town,  and  presenting  himself,  laden  with  his  charge, 
at  his  motlier's  door.  The  poor  woman — a  sailor's  widow,  in  very 
humble  circumstances — raised  her  hands  in  astonishment:  "  Oh,  my 
UHlucky  hoy !"  she  exclaimed,  "  what's  this  Y  What  ])rings  you  here?" 
"  The  little  doggies,  mithcr,"  said  the  boy;  "I  couldna  drown  the 
little  doggies  ;  and  1  took  them  to  you."  What  afterwards  befell  "  the 
little  doggies,"  I  know  not;  but  trivial  as  the  incident  may  seem,  it 
exercised  a  marked  iiilluence  on  the  circumstances  and  destiny  of  at 
least  two  generations  of  creatures  higher  in  the  scale  than  themselves. 
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The  boy,  as  he  stubbornly  refused  to  return  to  the  farm-house,  had  to 
be  sent  on  shipboard,  agreeably  to  his  wish,  as  a  cabin  boy ;  and  the 
Avi'iter  of  these  chapters  was  born,  in  consequence,  a  sailor's  son,  and 
was  rendered,  as  early  as  his  fifth  year,  mainly  dependent  for  his  support 
on  the  sedulously-plied  but  indifferently  remunerated  labours  of  his 
only  surviving  parent  at  the  time,  a  sailor's  widow.' — pp.  1-2. 

We  have  now  to  learn  something  of  the  processes  of  growth 
and  discipline  by  which  the  boy  born  into  these  circumstances 
became  such  a  man  as  we  find  him.  What  powers,  capacities, 
and  tendencies,  he  brought  with  him  into  this  world,  wdiich  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  himself,  not  held  in  common  Avith 
other  men,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  inquire.  Such  an  inquiry, 
within  our  present  limits,  could  lead  to  no  satisfactory  result, 
and  we  shall  best  profit  by  the  lesson  taught  in  this  volume,  if 
we  consider  of  not  the  original  elements  of  character  in  which 
Mr.  Miller  differed,  but  those  chiefly  which  he  shared  with  our- 
selves. 

The  interesting  sketches  of  the  author's  ancestry,  which  the 
first  chapter  contains,  we  must  pass  over  almost  without  remark. 
They  suggest  matter  for  reflection,  and  well  illustrate  how  deep 
and  permanent,  and  of  how  great  ultimate  results  on  the  cha- 
racter, are  some  of  the  impressions  made  in  infancy.    Even  for 
a  seaman  the  father's  life  had  been  one  of  much  adventure; 
and  some  of  the  stirring  scenes  which  he  described  to  the  child, 
or  within  his  hearing,  were  tenaciously  remembered.    He  must 
have  been  a  man  of  much  energy  and  firmness,  and  w^as  of  a 
temper  so  equable,  that  his  wife  only  once  saw  him  angry,  when 
it  was  the  anger  of  a  strong  and  dominant  nature.  During 
'  long  Indian  and  Chinese  voyages'  he  learned  to  write ;  and, 
under  the  instruction  of  a  '  warm-hearted  though  reckless  Irish- 
man' he  was  qualified  to  '  take  the  reckoning'  and  ^  keep  a  log- 
book,' and  formed  a  taste  for  reading.    He  was  a  man  of  great 
personal  strength,  and  daring.    Driven  to  mutiny  against  an  over- 
bearing and  capricious  captain,  he  had  been  pressed  into  the  king's 
service,  and,  among  a  crew  of  five  Imndred,  was  the  strongest  man 
on  board.    But  '  the  country  had  borrowed  his  services  without 
consulting  his  will,'  and  he  seems  to  have  reclaimed  them  on  his 
own  behalf,  without  first  asking  leave.    As  an  instance  of  his 
promptitude  and  self-possession,  it  is  mentioned  that  when  sleep- 
ing in  his  boat,  which  was  moored  in  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges,  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  huge  tiger  hanging  on 
the  gunwale,  when  with  one  of  the  boat's  footspars  he  effectually 
repelled  the  attack.   *  When  not  much  turned  of  thirty,  the  sailor 
returned  to  his  native  town,  with  money  enough,  hardly  earned, 
and  carefully  kept,  to  buy  a  fine  large  sloop,  with  w^hich  he  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade  ;  and  shortly  after  he  married  his  cousin's 
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daughter/  whose  life  soon  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  husband's  dangers. 
Once,  in  her  presence,  he  had,  at  great  risk,  saved  from  drowning, 
beside  the  pier  of  Cromarty,  one  of  his  men,  and  this  shock,  from 
which  she  never  recovered,  was  followed,  at  the  interval  of  twelve- 
months, by  a  second,  which  proved  fatal — the  false  news,  foolishly 
told  her,  of  her  husband's  missing  sloop  having  fallen  a  prize  to 
French  privateers. 

Escaping  when  his  sloop  the  '  Friendship'  was  wrecked  on  the 
bar  of  Findhorn,  the  stout  skipper,  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  soon 
acquired  a  new  sloop,  and  was  again  married.  ^  There  was  a  very 
considerable  disparity  between  their  ages, — the  master  was  forty- 
four,  and  his  wife  only  eighteen, — but  never  was  there  a  happier 
marriage.  The  young  wife  was  simple,  confiding,  and  affectionate ; 
and  the  master  of  a  soft  and  genial  nature,  with  a  large  amount 
of  buoyant  humour  about  him ;  strong,  reliable,  and  gentle ; 
altogether  such  a  companion  as  might  be  expected  to  make  home 
joyous.  'I  was  born,  the  first  child  of  this  marriage,  on  the 
10th  day  of  October,  1802,  in  the  low  long  house  (in  Cromarty), 
built  by  my  great  grandfather  the  buccaneer.  My  memory 
awoke  early.  I  have  recollections  which  date  several  months  ere 
the  completion  of  my  third  year ;  but,  like  those  of  the  golden 
age  of  the  world,  they  are  chiefly  of  a  mythological  character.' 

Here  follow  boyish  recollections  of  the  bright  gleams  of  joy  by 
the  fireside,  when  the  husband  and  the  father  came  home ; 
studies  of  ships  in  the  offing,  and  the  recognition  of  his  father's, 
by  '  the  two  slim  stripes  of  white  whicli  ran  along  her  sides ;' 
golden  memories,  too,  of  splendid  toys,  brought  with  him,  to  be 
soon  broken  with  infinite  delight,  and  it  may  be  not  without 
much  profit  to  the  child,  who  took  all  to  pieces  in  the  disap- 
pointed hope  of  finding  something  curious  within.  ^  But  there 
was  a  time  of  sterner  memories  at  hand.'  The  father's  last  letter 
to  his  wife  was  written  from  Peterhead  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1807  ;  and  the  day  after  a  fatal  tempest  arose  and  the  master  and 
his  crew  were  never  more  heard  of.  As  yet  there  were  no  fore- 
bodings in  his  dwelling ;  the  letter  had  just  been  received,  and 
his  wife  was  sitting  on  the  following  evening  beside  the  fire, 
when  the  author  was  sent  to  sliut  the  door,  and  experienced  the 
following  apparition — 

'  Wliat  follows  must  be  regarded  as  sim])ly  the  recollection,  though 
a  very  vivid  one.  of  a  hoy  who  liad  completed  his  fifth  year  only  a 
month  before.  Day  had  not  wholly  disappeared,  l)ut  it  was  fast  posting 
on  to  night,  and  a  <>Tey  haz(^  spread  a  neutral  tint  of  dinniess  over 
every  more  distant  object,  but  left  the  nearer  ones  eomparatively  dis- 
tinct, when  I  saw  at  the  open  door,  within  less  than  a  yard  of  my 
breast,  as  i)lainly  as  ever  I  saw  anything,  a  dissevered  hand  and  arm 
Btretched  towards  me.    Hand  and  arm  were  apparently  those  of  a 
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female :  the}^  bore  a  livid  and  sodden  appearance ;  and  directly  front- 
ing me,  where  the  body  ought  to  have  been,  there  was  only  blank 
transparent  space,  through  which  I  could  see  the  dim  forms  of  the 

objects  beyond  Then  followed  a  dreary  season,  on  which  I 

still  look  back  in  memory,  as  on  a  prospect  which,  sunshiny  and  spark- 
ling for  a  time,  has  become  suddenly  enveloped  in  cloud  and  storm.  I 
remember  my  mother's  long  fits  of  weeping,  and  the  general  gloom  of 
the  widowed  household ;  and  how,  after  she  had  sent  my  two  little 
sisters  to  bed, — for  such  had  been  the  increase  of  tlie  family, — and  her 
hands  were- set  free  for  the  evening,  she  used  to  set  up  late  at  night, 
engaged  as  a  seamstress,  in  making  pieces  of  dress  for  such  of  the 
neighbours  as  chose  to  employ  her.  ...  I  remember  I  used  to  go 
wandering  disconsolately  about  the  harbour  at  this  season,  to  examine 
the  vessels  which  had  come  in  during  the  night ;  and  that  I  oftener 
than  once  set  m}''  mother  a  crj'ing,  by  asking  her  why  the  shipmasters 
who,  when  my  father  was  alive,  used  to  stroke  my  head,  and  slip  half- 
pence into  my  pockets,  never  now  took  any  notice  of  me,  or  gave  me 
anything!  ....  But  months  and  years  passed  by,  and  the  white 
stripes  and  the  square  topsails  I  never  saw.' — pp.  23,  24. 

The  fatherless  boy  had  the  rare  happiness  of  finding,  in  his  two 
maternal  uncles,  those  who  gladly  admitted  and  dutifully  dis- 
charged the  high  claims  on  their  sympathy  and  guidance 
which  tkis  great  calamity  sanctioned.  They  were  both  men  of 
the  strictest  integrity.  The  elder  uncle  James,  a  harness  maker, 
is  remembered  as  having  '  a  clear  head,  much  native  sagacity,  a 
singularly  retentive  memory,  and  great  thirst  for  information.' 
He  was  a  keen  local  antiquary ;  fond  of  traditionary  lore  ;  and  of 
such  reputation  for  wisdom,  that  his  advice  v/as  often  sought  by 
the  neighbours ;  '  and  the  counsel  given  was  always  shrewd  and 
honest.'  '  I  never  knew  a  man  more  entirely  just  in  his  dealings 
than  uncle  James,  or  who  regarded  every  species  of  meanness 
with  a  more  thorough  contempt.'  '  My  uncle  Alexander  was  of 
a  different  cast  from  his  brother  both  in  intellect  and  tempera- 
ment ;  and  his  religious  feelings,  though  quiet  and  unobtrusive, 
were  perhaps  more  deep.  James  was  somewhat  of  a  humorist 
and  fond  of  a  good  joke.  Alexander  was  grave  and  serious,  and 
never,  save  on  one  solitary  occasion,  did  I  know  him  even  attempt 
a  jest.'  After  having  acquired  the  trade  of  a  cartwright,  he 
entered  the  navy,  '  and  during  the  eventful  period  which  inter- 
vened between  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  the  peace  of 
1802,  there  was  little  either  suffered  or  achieved  by  his  country- 
men, in  which  he  had  not  a  share.  He  sailed  with  Nelson ; 
witnessed  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore;  fought  under  Admiral 
Duncan  at  Camperdown,  and  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  at  Loch 
Swilley ;  assisted  in  capturing  the  '  Gen^reux'  and  '  Guillaume 
Tell,'  two  French  ships  of  the  line  ;  was  one  of  the  seamen  who,  in 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  were  drafted  out  of  Lord  Keith's  fleet  to 
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supply  the  lack  of  artillerymen  in  the  array  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby;  had  a  share  in  the  dangers  and  glory  of  the  land- 
ing in  Egypt;  and  fonght  in  the  battle  of  the  loth  March,  and 
in  that  which  de]3rived  our  country  of  one  of  her  most  popular 
generals.  He  served,  too,  at  the  siege  of  Alexandria.  And  then, 
as  he  succeeded  in  procuring  his  discharge  during  the  short 
peace  of  1802,  he  returned  home  with  a  small  sum  of  hardly 
earned  prize-money,  heartily  sick  of  war  and  bloodshed.  I  was 
asked  not  long  ago  by  one  of  his  few  surviving  comrades,  whether 
my  uncle  had  ever  told  me  that  their  gun  was  the  first  landed  in 
Egypt,  and  the  first  dragged  up  the  sandbank  immediately  over 
the  beach,  and  how  hot  it  grew  under  their  hands,  as,  with  a 
rapidity  unsurpassed  along  the  line,  they  poured  out  in  thick 
succession  its  iron  discharges  upon  the  enemy.  I  had  to  reply 
in  the  negative.  All  my  uncle's  narratives  were  of  what  he  had 
seen,  not  of  what  he  had  done.'  ^  He  had  not  his  brother's 
fluency  of  speech ;  but  his  narratives  of  what  he  had  seen  were 
singularly  truthful  and  graphic ;  and  his  description  of  foreign 
plants  and  animals,  and  of  the  aspect  of  the  distant  regions 
which  he  had  visited,  had  all  the  careful  minuteness  of  those  of 
a  Dampier.  He  had  a  decided  turn  for  natural  history.  My  col- 
lection contains  a  murex,  not  unfrequent  in  the  Mediterranean, 
which  he  found  time  enough  to  transfer,  during  the  heat  of  the 
landing  in  Egypt,  from  the  beach  to  his  pocket ;  and  the  first 
ammonite  I  ever  saw  was  a  specimen,  which  I  still  retain,  that 
he  brought  home  with  him  from  one  of  the  liasic  deposits  of 
England.' 

It  was  under  the  guidance  of  this  naturalist  that  the  author 
received  his  earliest  lessons  on  the  wonders  of  the  shore ;  and 
the  direction  of  his  later  productive  pursuits  may  have  been  in 
gi'cat  part  determined  by  this  unequal  companionship.  Mr. 
Miller's  mature  judgment  on  the  character  of  his  elder  uncle, 
James  Wright,  has  been  solemnly  expressed  in  the  inscription 
which  he  wrote  with  his  own  chisel  on  a  monumental  stone,  as 
that  of  '  an  honest,  warm-hearted  man,  who  had  the  happiness 
of  living  without  reproach,  and  of  dying  without  fear.' 

The  author's  literary  education  began  with  the  'signposts'  of 
Cromarty;  by  the  spontaneous  study  of  which  he  became  familiar 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Before  his  father's  death  he 
had  been  sent  to  a  dame's  school  where  he  was  taught  to  pro- 
nounce the  letters  in  the  old  Scotch  fashion  to  such  effect  *  that 
still  when  I  attempt  spelling  a  word  aloud,  which  is  not  often, — 
for  I  find  tlie  Y)rocess  a  perilous  one,  the  aas  and  ee's,  and  ulis 
and  VfUi8,  return  upon  me,  and  I  have  to  translate  them  with  no 
little  hesitation  as  I  go  along  into  the  more  modish  sounds.' 
'  During  my  sixth  year  I  spelt  my  way  under  the  dame,  through 
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the  shorter  Catechism,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  New  Testament, 
and  then  entered  upon  her  highest  form  as  a  member  of  the 
Bible  class :  but  all  the  while  the  process  of  acquiring  learning 
had  been  a  dark  one,  which  I  slowly  mastered  in  humble  confi- 
dence in  the  awful  msdom  of  the  schoolmistress,  not  knowing 
whither  it  tended ;  when  at  once  my  mind  awoke  to  the  mean- 
ing of  that  most  delightful  of  all  narratives — -the  story  of  Joseph. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  discovery  made  before  !  I  actually  found 
out  for  myself,  that  the  art  of  reading  is  the  art  of  finding  stories 
in  books ;  and  from  that  moment  reading  became  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  amusements/  The  stories  of  Samson  and  the 
Philistines,  of  David  and  Goliath,  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  followed 
that  of  Joseph.  Then  came  the  stories  and  parables  of  the 
New  Testament.  Next  the  contents  of  a  library  of  his  own — a 
'  box  of  birch-bark  about  nine  inches  square,  large  enough  to 
contain  a  great  many  immortal  works — Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
and  Jack  and  the  Bean  Stalk,  and  the  Yellow  Dwarf,  and  Blue 
Beard,  and  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and 
Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp,  and  several  others  of  resem- 
bling character.'  For  '  those  intolerable  nuisances,  the  useful- 
knowledge  books,  had  not  yet  arisen,  like  tenebrious  stars,  on  the 
educational  horizon.'  So  he  passed  on,  naturally,  to  Homer,  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Ambrose 
on  Angels,  the  'judgment  chapter'  in  Howie's  Scotch  Worthies, 
Byron's  Narrative,  and  the  Adventures  of  Philip  Quarll,  with 
other  voyages  and  adventures,  including  the  first  volume  of 
Cook's,  which  he  found  among  his  father's  books ;  the  collec- 
tion also  containing,  what  proved  great  treasures  to  the  boy, 
the  Voyages  of  Anson,  Drake,  Raleigh,  and  Dampier ;  and 
volumes  of  solid  theology,  such  as  Flavel's  works,  Henry's 
Commentary,  Naphtali,  the  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  and  the  Hind 
let  Loose,  to  be  grappled  with  long  afterwards. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  twelvemonth  the  boy  exchanged  the 
dame  for  the  grammar  school  of  the  parish,  then  taught  by  a 
scholarly  and  honest  man,  who  discovered,  in  a  class  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  boys,  this  pupil's  ability  and  promise,  at  a 
time  when  he  seems  to  have  been  far  from  a  diligent  scholar,  and 
advised  that  he  should  be  transferred  from  the  English  to  the 
Latin  form.  For  a  day  or  two  he  laboured  with  tolerable  dili- 
gence at  the  '  Rudiments,'  but  finding  the  rules  and  inflections 
unintelligible,  and  the  book  altogether  the  dullest  he  had  ever 
seen,  the  boy's  attention  and  industry  soon  flagged,  and  he 
found  himself  the  lowest  of  those  who  formed  what  the  master 
had  come  to  designate  the  '  heavy  class.'  He  made  a  better 
appearance  in  translating,  however,  than  he  deserved  ;  his  sin- 
gularly good  memory  enabling  him  to  repeat,  nearly  verbatim, 
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the  rendering  into  English  of  the  day's  lesson,  which  the  master, 
*  good  simple  man  that  he  was,"  gave  on  the  meeting  of  the 
school  each  morning.  With  all  his  carelessness  he  was  plainly 
a  favourite  with  the  master,  who  used  to  address  to  him  obser- 
vations on  the  English  lessons,  such  as,  '  That,  sir,  is  a  good 
paper^  it' a  an  Addison/  'That  is  one  of  Steele's,  sir;'  and  took 
the  pains  of  carefully  criticizing  a  stray  '  Poem  on  Care,'  which 
he  found  inscribed  in  the  copy-book,  pointing  out  faults  of  spell- 
ing, grammar,  and  punctuation,  but  generously  telling  the  young 
author  'the  general  sense  of  the  piece  is  good — very  good, 
indeed,  sir ;'  and  adding,  with  a  grim  smile,  '  Care,  sir,  is,  I  dare 
say,  as  you  remark,  a  very  bad  thing  ;  but  you  may  safely  bestow 
a  little  more  of  it  on  your  spelling  and  your  grammar.' 

Leaving  the  parish  school  and  this  kind  good  man,  who  was, 
apparently,  for  the  majority  of  his  pupils,  not  an  efficient  teacher, 
our  hero  was  entered  at  a  subscription  school  recently  established 
by  some  of  the  wealthier  tradesmen  of  the  town ;  and  came 
under  the  authority  of  the  third  schoolmaster  who  held  office 
there  ;  described  as  '  a  person  of  high  if  not  very  consistent  reli- 
gious profession,  who  was  always  getting  into  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, and  always  courting,  though  with  but  little  success,  Avealthy 
ladies,  who,  according  to  the  poet,  had  "  acres  of  charms." '  The 
new  master,  who  appears  never  to  have  won  the  respect  of  the 
boys,  had  wit  enough  to  see  the  author's  dominant  influence  in 
the  school,  and  set  himself  to  discover  its  grounds.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  '  copy-book'  disclosed  '  deplorably  scrabbled  couplets 
and  stanzas,  blent  with  occasional  remarks  in  rude  prose,  that 
dealt  chiefly  with  natural  phenomena.'  Deeming  these  borrowed, 
not  invented,  the  master  required  a  poem  '  on  the  dancing  school 
ball' — to  come  off  next  week  at  Cromarty.  The  poem  was  pro- 
duced, and  for  a  time  the  boy  was  rather  a  favourite  with  the 
master.  '  I  had  become,  however,  a  wild  insubordinate  boy,  and 
the  only  school  in  which  I  could  properly  be  taught  was  that 
world-wide  school  which  awaited  me,  in  which  toil  and  hardship 
are  the  severe  but  noble  teachers.  I  got  into  sad  scrapes.'  The 
final  quarrel  with  the  master,  which  led  to  a  tough  wrestling- 
match  between  them  on  the  school  floor,  in  which  the  pupil  was 
at  last  thrown  and  cruelly  beaten,  and  ended  in  our  hero  taking 
his  cap  off  the  pin  and  marching  straight  out  of  school — thus 
leaving  for  ever  schools  and  schoolmasters  of  that  sort — origi- 
nated in  the  lessons  of  the  simple  dame  who  was  his  first  teacher, 
and  whose  influence  on  his  utterance  was  still  so  predominant 
as  to  prevent  him  from  spelling  '  awful'  according  to  the  master's 
requirements.  He  left,  however,  not  unavenged,  having  written 
and  put  in  circulation  in  tlie  school  and  town  a  very  clever  and 
sufficiently  severe  metrical  satire  on  his  antagonist. 
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Having  thus  ended  his  attendance  at  school,  and  declining 
firmly  to  pursue  such  studies  farther  at  College  as  his  uncle  had 
wished  that  he  should,  and  had  undertaken  to  provide  the  means 
of  his  doing,  the  author  had  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  life  of 
manual  labour  ;  '  but  never  yet  was  there  a  half-grown  lad  less 
willing  to  take  up  the  man  and  lay  down  the  boy/  It  was 
decided  that  he  should  be  a  mason  ;  and  he  was  bound  for  three 
years  an  apprentice  to  the  husband  of  one  of  his  maternal  aunts, 
who  was  of  that  trade,  and  who  usually  kept  an  apprentice  or 
two,  and  employed  a  few  journeymen.  His  thoughts  in  the 
retrospect  are  widely  different  from  those  which,  in  the  prospect, 
clouded  his  future  life.  After  the  experiences  of  the  '  school  in 
which  honest  labour  is  the  teacher,'  he  judged  it  '  the  best  and 
noblest  of  all — save  the  Christian  one  ;  one  '  in  which  the  ability 
of  being  useful  is  imparted,  and  the  spirit  of  independence 
communicated,  and  the  habit  of  persevering  effort  acquired ; 
and  which  is  more  moral  than  the  schools  in  which  only 
philosophy  is  taught,  and  greatly  more  happy  than  the  schools 
which  profess  to  teach  only  the  art  of  enjoyment.  Noble,  upright, 
self-relying  toil !  Who  that  knows  thy  solid  worth  and  value 
would  be  ashamed  of  thy  hard  hands,  and  thy  soiled  vestments, 
and  thy  obscure  tasks, — thy  humble  cottage,  and  hard  couch, 
and  homely  fare  ?'...'  But  I  little  thought  of  the  excellence 
of  thy  character  and  of  thy  teachings,  when,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
I  set  out  about  this  time,  on  a  morning  of  spring,  to  take  my 
first  lesson  from  thee  in  a  sandstone  quarry.' 

Before  following  our  author  into  the  busy  life  which  he  entered 
when  he  left  school,  let  us  in  a  few  sentences  advert  to  some  of 
the  preparatory  training  which  his  narrative  relates.  He  was 
come  of  a  strong-bodied  race  ;  few  boys  of  his  height,  he  tells  us, 
could  beat  him  in  wrestling ;  and  his  later  indications  confirm 
the  inference  that  he  was  a  well-built,  broad-chested,  robust 
youth.  Then  he  had  been  early  inured  to  dangers,  fatigues, 
exposures  ;  courage,  perseverance,  activity,  love  of  adventure, 
had  been  the  plain  characters  of  his  boyhood,  and  the  presumed 
grounds  of  his  influence  with  his  schoolfellows.  Long  frequent 
rambles  among  the  sea-rocks  and  in  the  woods  ;  a  wild,  romantic 
life  in  the  caves  of  the  old  coast  line,  where  he  and  his  favourite 
companions  spent  many  an  hour,  cooking  their  dinner  of  potatoes 
and  shell-fish,  with  such  various  dessert  of  wild  fruits  as  the 
cliffs  yielded  ;  building  extensive  fortifications  of  turf ;  setting  up 
armies  of  shells,  and  illustrating  tactics  on  the  sands ;  cutting, 
along  with  an  old  soldier,  a  path  by  which  a  coveted  hitlierto 
inaccessible  fishing  stance  on  the  overhanging  cliff  might  be 
reached ;  recovering,  by  force  or  stratagem,  for  the  use  of  the 
school,  the  unduly  withheld  accustomed  tribute  of  peats  from 
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the  passing  boats ;  even,  on  one  occasion,  but  on  one  only,  and 
that  sorely  repented  of,  robbing  an  orchard ;  such  are  some  of  the 
passages  in  the  history  of  his  earlier  years,  during  which  a  spirit 
of  self-reliance  was  nurtured.  More  important  than  any  of 
these,  at  least  in  relation  to  the  pursuits  of  his  life,  must  be 
reckoned  his  walks  on  the  sea-shore  with  his  uncle  the  naturalist, 
where  he  first  learned  to  observe  and  be  interested  in  its  endless, 
various,  and  beautiful,  productions.  A  mere  boy,  we  find  him 
observing  rock  fragments,  watching  insects,  collecting  fossils  ;  yet 
the  pecidiar  direction  of  his  investigations  w^as  determined,  he 
tells  us,  by  his  irksome  daily  tasks.  ^  It  was  the  necessity 
which  made  me  a  quarrier  that  taught  me  to  be  a  geologist.' 
Then  his  strongly  marked  nationality,  one  of  the  most  constant 
and  noticeable  elements  of  his  writings,  was  very  early  implanted. 
'  I  first  became  thoroughly  a  Scot,'  he  tells  us,  '  some  time  in  my 
tenth  year;  and  the  consciousness  of  country  has  remained 
tolerably  strong  within  me  ever  since.'  To  the  story  of  Wallace, 
the  Guardian  of  Scotland,  as  told  by  Blind  Harry,  the  old 
minstrel,  the  author  ascribes  his  earliest  experiences  of  this 
passion.  In  these  burning  narratives,  too,  his  early  developed 
faculty  of  story-telling  seems  to  have  found  its  first  materials. 
Such  was  his  facility  and  exuberance  of  invention,  that  he  men- 
tions it  to  have  been  quite  usual  when  walking  with  his  favourite 
cousin  George,  to  make  the  story  co-extensive  with  the  journey, 
though  that  should  be  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  miles  in  length. 
But  we  are  reminded  that  our  limits  are  already  passed ;  and  that 
a  few  sentences  must  contain  what  remains  to  be  told. 

Most  manfully  he  did  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken. 
Through  all  hardships  and  temptations  of  general  companion- 
ship, he  resolutely  kept  his  way ;  submitting  neither  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  dissipation  nor  to  the  tyranny  of  his  fellow-workmen. 
He  thoroughly  mastered  his  business.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion during  his  apprenticesldp,  while  engaged  in  dyke  building, 
with  stones  wet  and  dirty,  he  tells  us,  '  I  have  had  all  my  fingers 
oozing  blood  at  once ;  and  those  who  think  that  in  such  circum- 
stances labour  protracted  throughout  a  long  day  can  be  other 
than  torture,  would  do  well  to  try.'  The  man  who  has  uncom- 
plainingly passed  througli  such  an  ordeal  is  not  likely  to  be  easily 
diverted  from  his  purpose. 

Accordhig  to  the  usage  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  mason-work 
is  discontinued  from  about  Michaelmas  until  spring.  This  gave 
ample  time  for  reading,  which  our  author  turned  to  good  account. 
He  used  to  write  nuich,  too,  in  prose  and  in  verse  ;  and  would  sit 
for  long  liours  meditating  or  composing  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
comfortless  loft. 

His  favourite  reading  seems  to  have  been  in  the  earlier  and 
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classical  poets,  in  books  of  travel,  and  in  the  older  divines ; 
from  which,  with  the  Bible,  he  acquired  that  pure  and 
vigorous  style  which  is  now  so  rare  a  possession  ;  and  what 
he  once  read  he  never  forgot.  During  fifteen  years  spent 
in  stone-cutting  he  had  good  opportunities  of  observing  the  con- 
dition and  habits  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  many  of  his  remarks 
relating  to  these  are  very  sagacious  and  instructive.  His  health 
had  suffered  seriously,  and  his  life  even  had  been  endangered  by 
the  malady  which  to  stone-cutters  proves  so  fatal,  that  but  a  very 
few  of  them  outlive  their  forty-fifth  year.  He  had  resolved  to  be 
independent  by  means  of  his  trade ;  thus  avoiding  the  error 
which  has  been  the  ruin  of  so  many  gifted  men ;  and  so  well 
had  he  kept  his  resolution,  that  he  '  never  incurred  pecuniary 
obhgation,  and  never  spent  a  shilling  for  which  he  had 
not  first  laboiu-ed.''  He  was  already  thirty-two  vfhen  an  ap- 
pointment as  accountant  in  a  Branch  Bank  in  his  native  town 
delivered  him  from  manual  labour,  and  put  it  in  his  power  to 
fulfil  a  marriage  engagement  which  had  a  very  romantic  origin, 
and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  a  very  happy  issue.  When  the 
Church  controversy,  Avhich  has  since  become  so  important  in 
its  results  for  Scotland,  was  reaching  its  climax,  the  Cromarty 
Bank  accountant  wrote  and  published  a  very  masterly  letter  to 
Lord  Brougham,  on  his  judgment  in  the  Auchterader  case, 
which  excited  such  notice  as  led  to  its  author  being  offered  the 
editorship  of  the  '  Witness'  newspaper,  then  in  contemplation,  an 
office  which  he  still  holds.  Thus,  as  he  truly  writes,  '  Man  being 
what  he  is,  I  fear  an  ability  of  efficient  squabbling  is  a  greatly 
more  marketable  one  than  any  ability  whatever  of  extending  the 
boundaries  of  natural  science;'  which  yet  remains  the  high 
purpose  of  his  life,  and  from  which  great  results  are  still  to  be 
hoped. 

How  he  was  taught  that  the  true  central  sun  of  the  Christian 
system  is  the  'Word  made  Flesh,  appreciated  not  SiS  a.  doctrine — 
which  is  a  mere  abstraction,  but  as  a  Divine  Person,' — how  he 
found  within  the  little  town  of  Cromarty  and  its  neighbourhood 
the  materials  at  once  of  geological  and  of  moral  study, — how  by 
diligence,  fidelity  to  Nature,  and  patient  hope,  he  has  inscribed 
for  himself  a  name  and  a  monument  in  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone 
of  his  native  region ;  what  honest  purpose  and  resolute  accom- 
plishment mark  his  course  ;  how  true,  and  loving,  and  manly  a 
man  he  is,  his  own  words  will  best  discover,  and  to  these,  with  the 
most  cordial  recommendations,  we  now  refer  the  reader. 


S4S 


Art.  YIIT. — Bill  to  Believe  Dissenters  from  tlie  Payment  of  Clnircli- 
Bates  in  certain  cases ,  and  otherwise  to  Amend  tlie  Law  res'pecting 
tlie  Making,  Assessing,  and  Collecting  of  Clmrcli-rates.  Mr. 
Pack.    Read  a  First  Time  Tuesday,  9th  Ma}^  1S54. 

2.  Bill  for  tlie  entire  Abolition   of  Clmrcli-rates.     Sir  W.  Clay. 

Read  a  First  Time  Tuesday,  23rd  May,  1854. 

3.  A  Bractical  Guide  to  the  Duties  of  Churchwardens  in  the  Execu- 

tion of  their  Office.  By  Charles  Greville  Prideaux,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  M.A.,  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Sixth  Edition.  1853. 

Both  parties  having  abandoned  compromise,  the  controversy  has 
at  length  settled  down  to  a  distinct  issue,  and  Church-rates  are 
either  to  be  imposed  or  abolished  throughout  the  entire  country. 
According  to  the  semi-official  '  Edinburgh,'  setting  out  in  some 
detail  a  scheme  which  had  been  heard  of  previously,  the  growing 
opposition  of  vestries  is  to  be  gotten  rid  of  by  taking  away  their 
right  to  interfere  in  the  matter.  A  surveyor  and  a  county 
magistrate  are  to  decide  and  enforce  everything  henceforward 
respecting  the  repair  of  the  church.  The  plan  is  very  simple  and 
effective.  It  will  sweep  away  one  of  the  oldest  rights  of  every 
parishioner  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  will  secure  to  the  Church 
d£^250,000  a  year.  Indeed,  it  will  do  still  better,  for  it  will 
increase  the  receipt  by  re-subjugating  all  those  parishes  which 
during  the  last  twenty  years  have  emancipated  themselves  from 
the  impost.  Accordmg  to  Sir  W.  Clay's  Bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  whatever  other  means  or  from  whatever  other  sources  the 
fabrics  of  our  churches  are  to  be  maintained  in  repair,  this  mode 
is  to  come  to  an  end  immediately.  This  plan  is  quite  as  simple 
and  effective  as  the  other  ;  of  the  two  we  prefer  it.  It  destroys 
no  ancient  liberties,  and  it  gives  us  no  manner  of  uneasiness  as 
to  the  due  preservation  of  that  important  part  of  the  public 
property — the  parish  church. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  measures,  the  only  positive 
fear  about  it  is  lost  it  should  not  be  forthcoming.  It  would  really 
be  a  great  pity  if  it  should  not.  It  was  something  new  to  us  to 
find  a  proposition  of  this  sort  in  the  '  Edinburgh,'  so  much  more 
audacious,  and  couched  in  language  quite  as  insolent  towards 
dissenters  as  anything  we  can  call  to  mind  in  the  *  Quarterly 
and  there  would  be  something  wanting  to  the  sensation  if,  after 
all,  it  did  not  ])ecome  a  Cabinet  measure.  With  respect  to  the 
Abolition  Bill,  we  scarcely  know  whether  to  attribute  our  anxiety 
to  a  predominance  of  hoj)e  or  of  fear.  It  is  considered  jyosslhle 
to  carry  the  Bill  hi  tlus  'present  session  of  j^arllament.  We 
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italicise  this  sentence,  because  we  wish  our  readers  to  realize 
the  position  in  which  the  matter  actually  stands,  and  to  exert 
themselves  with  all  the  vigour  which  that  position  requires.  If 
success  is  possible  this  session  it  ought  to  be  worked  for  on  the 
understanding  that  it  is  meant  to  be  won  this  session.  Consider 
what  has  been  done.  Up  to  last  year  the  question  had  never 
been  fairly  grappled  with.  Independent  members,  and  even 
Cabinet  ministers,  had  brought  forward  resolutions,  or  asked  for 
committees,  and  a  certain  number  of  members  had  been  found  to 
express  an  opinion  or  to  sanction  an  inquiry,  but  no  one  had  ever 
proposed  to  legislate.  We  believe  Sir  W.  Clay  has  the  merit  of 
havincr  been  the  first  to  suo-srest  that  the  time  was  come  for 
positive  action,  and  that  the  proper  action  was  to  abolish  the 
tax.  For  the  first  time  then  in  the  history  of  Church-rates  a 
Bill  has  been  brought  in,  and  that  Bill  one  of  sheer  abolition. 
It  has  been  carried  through  a  first  reading  by  a  private  member 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  Cabinet.  On  the  motion  for  a  second 
reading,  notwithstanding  pressure  used  to  keep  away  members  (it 
being  out  of  the  question  now  to  get  new  votes  against  Church- 
rates),  we  have  come  to  within  twenty-seven  of  a  majority  in  a 
House  of  four  hundred  members.  On  both  sides  of  the  House  we 
have  made  converts,  and  from  two  Cabinet  ministers  vv^e  have 
obtained  declarations  such  as  are  usually  regarded  as  the  fore- 
runners of  a  decisive  event.  Mr.  Gladstone  described  the  case 
against  Church-rates  as  '  irresistible  Lord  John  Bussell  spoke 
of  them  as  bound  up  with  the  existence  of  the  monarchy.  As 
we  never  knew  of  a  doomed  abuse  that  was  otherwise,  we  regard 
this  last  opinion  with  especial  satisfaction.  While  so  much 
ground  has  ])een  gained  in  the  House,  at  least  as  much  has 
been  done  in  the  country  ;  and  all  that  was  done  last  session 
can  be  done  again,  and  this  time  much  more  effectively.  We 
know  our  men  ;  the  general  election  is  at  least  twelvemonths 
nearer :  and  in  almost  every  constituency,  however  varying 
the  strength  of  dissent,  it  has  now  been  ascertained  that  in 
the  conflict  of  parties  it  is  an  element  that  tells.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  urge  it,  in  all  seriousness,  as  a  crime  of  no  slight 
magnitude,  if  every  one  of  these  elements  of  success  is  not  tried 
to  the  uttermost  during  the  next  few  months.  There  must  be 
more  petitions  and  more  signatures  :  there  must  be  more  corre- 
spondence with  our  representatives,  and  where  there  is  any  doubt 
as  to  their  votes  deputations  should  come  to  town  purposely  to 
wait  on  them ;  and  if  only  to  meet  that  last  compromise  suggested 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  retaining  the  Church-rate  system  in 2~>civislies 
vjhich  like  it,  the  Braintree  case,  which  has  been  used  so  well 
during  the  last  year,  must  now  be  brought  to  bear  wherever  a 
churchwarden  can  be  found  to  propose  a  rate. 
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It  is  to  this  last  mode  of  attack  that  we  are  anxious  just 
now  to  draw  special  attention.  As  well  as  the  other  modes  men- 
tioned, we  have  reason  to  know  that  this  is  cared  for  by  those 
who  have  already  so  successfully  guided  our  movements ;  but 
it  is  more  liable  than  others  to  be  neglected,  both  because 
its  prosecution  is  essentially  local,  and  because  it  requires  a 
knowledge,  not  of  a  legal  kind  precisely,  but  of  the  way  in 
which  business  is  transacted  at  public  meetings,  greater  than 
is  in  point  of  fact  commonly  possessed.  We  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  collect  detailed  information  of  the  late  vestry  con- 
tests, and  we  have  been  surprised  to  observe  in  how  many  cases 
the  anti-rate  party  have  literally  abandoned  the  victory  from 
sheer  ignorance  that  they  had  won  it.  This  has  been  the 
case  sometimes  where  they  have  had  the  clear  majority ;  but 
we  believe  a  majority  is  by  no  means  essential  to  ultimate 
success.  We  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  clergyman,  written  in  a 
style  not  very  creditable  to  its  author,  professing  to  explain  how 
he  and  six  ratepayers  can  always  carry  a  rate.  The  writer  clearly 
acted  illegally ;  but  we  believe  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  a 
few  sensible  men  may  defeat  a  rate  without  at  all  violating  their 
self-respect.  The  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  impetus  given 
to  church-rate  contests  by  the  House  of  Lords'  judgment  in  the 
Braintree  case,  the  immense  value  of  that  decision  has  not  yet 
been  fully  appreciated.  In  many  parishes  it  is  probably  even 
now  not  understood  that  a  Church-rate  is  a  thing  resting  from 
beginning  to  end  on  the  023tion  of  the  parish  vestry ;  and  where 
this  is  understood,  the  ratepayers  are  not  acquainted  witli  the 
steps  for  giving  effect  to  their  wishes.  Since  Lord  Truro's 
admirable  judgment,  no  professional  work  has  appeared  on  the 
subject ;  the  approaching  extinction  of  church-rate  law  probably 
deterring  some  writers,  while  others  may  well  be  loth  to  incorpo- 
rate into  their  treatises  a  result  so  contrary  to  their  avowed 
sympathies,  and  so  destructive  of  their  carefully-elaborated  sug- 
gestions for  the  future  enforcement  of  the  tax.  The  only  '  hand- 
book' on  Clmrch-rates  is  still  Prideaux's  '  Churchwarden's  Guide ; 
and  what  is  wanted  is  a  somewhat  similar  work,  which,  in  the 
shape  of  a  ratepayer's  guide,  should  correct  some  of  the  con- 
clusions and  su})ply  some  of  the  omissions  of  the  learned  writer 
we  have  named.*  Such  a  work,  we  may  hint  to  those  whom  it 
concerns,  being  virtually  a  manual  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  business  at  public  meetings,  would  undoubtedly  out- 
live its  immediate  purpose. 

It  will  be  seen  immediately  that  we  are  contemplating  nothing 
which  is  in  any  sense  contrary  to  law.    But  we  draw  rein,  never- 

*  Wc  learn  with  pleasure  that  such  a  work  is  in  preparation. 
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theless,  in  deference  to  an  objection  of  conscience,  expressed  some- 
times by  our  friends,  but  more  frequently  by  our  opponents,  in 
the  formula,  '  Obey  the  law :  change  it  if  you  will,  or  if  you  can  ; 
but  while  it  is  the  law  it  ought  to  be  obeyed/ 

Now  we  shall  perhaps  meet  this  with  something  very  apposite 
presently ;  but  meanwhile  we  choose  to  oppose  it  by  the  distinct 
point  blank  assertion,  that  in  the  only  sense  in  which  this  prin- 
ciple can  have  any  sort  of  application  Church-rates  are  NOT  the 
law.  If  it  means  anything,  it  means  this ; — that  Church-rates  are 
the  mode  appointed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  repair  of  the 
church  fabric,  and,  therefore,  that  he  who  opposes  that  mode 
violates  the  law.  And  we  say  that  they  are  not  so  appointed, 
and  that  the  law  designedly  leaves  the  whole  matter  open. 

That  the  parish  is  charged  with  the  repair  of  the  church  we 
not  only  do  not  deny,  but  shall  be  ready  to  assert  when  it  comes 
in  question,  as  some  day  it  may.  Every  parish  church  is 
national  property;  and  we,  who  in  this  matter  represent  the 
whole  community,  are  especially  concerned  to  see  to  it,  that  the 
appearance  of  title  does  not  pass  over  to  the  hands  of  a  section, 
by  allowing  them  to  become  exclusively  charged  with  its  pre- 
servation. But  the  authority  to  decide  whether  it  wants  repair, 
what  repair  it  wants,  and  how  that  repair  is  to  be  provided,  is 
entrusted  by  the  Legislature  to  the  vestry  alone.  A  few  sen- 
tences from  the  Braintree  case,  which  we  take  as  forming  the 
very  groundwork  of  the  Lords'  judgment,  establish  these  broad 
positions.  In  extracting  them,  we  regret  only  that  it  is  to  our 
professional  readers  we  must  look  for  the  full  perception  of  their 
strength.    Their  meaning,  fortunately,  can  be  seen  by  all. 

'  It  has  been  agreed  on  all  hands,  and  it  is  too  well  settled  to  admit 
of  doubt  or  discussion,  that  the  parishioners  are  hable  to  repair  the 
body  of  the  parish  church.  ...  It  is  equally  clear  that  any  rate  for 
such  repairs  can  be  imposed  only  by  a  majority  of  the  parishioners  in 
vestry  assembled.  .  .  .  Neither  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  nor  the  ordi- 
nary, nor  special  commissioners,  nor  the  churchwardens  as  such,  can 
impose  a  church-rate,  even  when  the  vestry  meeting  has  contumaciously 
refused  to  make  one' — Judge  Cromptois'. 

'  The  law  has  cast  upon  the  parishioners  the  duty  of  repairing  the 
church.  On  this  point  it  leaves  them  no  option.  On  the  parishioners 
in  vestry  assembled  it  casts  the  duty  and  confers  the  privilege  of 
determining  whether  any  and  what  repairs  are  needed,  vjhether  the  esti- 
mates he  proper,  and  lohat  amount  ivill  be  necessary,  and  lohat  ivill  l)e 
the  just  proportion  in  which  the  common  burden  will  be  borne  by  the 
individuals.' — Lord  Denman. 

'  A  church-rate  is  of  the  nature  of  a  bye-law ;  and  thereb}'  the 
persons  liable  to  the  duty  of  making  the  repairs  decide  among  them- 
selves that  the  mode  of  performing  the  common  ohligation  ivh  ich  they 
elect  to  adopt  is  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  by  a  rate.    And  in  my 
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opinion  the  parishioners,  and  they  alone,  are  competent  to  make  this 
election  ;  and  if  they  determine  to  effect  the  repairs  in  any  other  manner, 
as  b}'  their  personal  labom-,  they  may  legally  do  so  ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  might  at  common  law  have 
repaired  a  highway,  or  the  inhabitants  of  a  county  might  have  repaired 
a  bridge.  It  is  quite  true  that  for  many  years  a  rate  has  been  generally 
if  not  universall}"  resorted  to  for  the  purpose,  as  the  most  convenient 
and  equal  mode  of  performing  the  dut}^ ;  but  before  the  time  of  legal 
onemory  I  have  no  doiiht  that  the  effecting  repairs  h\j  a  rate  ivas  a  thing 
almost  tmhioioi  in  country  parishes' — Baeoin'  Maetin. 

Now,  in  urging  our  friends — not  so  much  to  use  the  rights  as 
to  discharge  the  duties  here  indicated,  we  are  so  far  from  straining 
a  technical  point,  that  their  not  having  duly  attended  to  them 
was,  in  this  case,  and  has  constantly  been,  made  by  the  judges 
a  main  foundation  of  their  decision  in  support  of  a  disputed  rate. 

'  On  this  record,'  says  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  arguing  in  support  of 
the  rate,  '  no  dispute  appears  as  to  the  necessit}^  for  the  repairs  or  any 
objection  to  the  amount  of  the  estimate.  ...  I  have  a  right,  there- 
fore, to  treat  the  vestry,  one  and  all,  as  admitting  these  two  points,  or 
rather  as  having  decided  them  in  the  affirmative  :  as  saying,  we  find 
the  church  needs  repairs,  the  expense  of  doing  which  has  been  esti- 
mated at  a  reasonable  sum.  Having  got  thus  far,  it  Avill  not  be  dis- 
puted that  they  could  not,  without  infraction  of  the  law,  refuse  to  find 
the  necessary  means  of  doing  the  repairs  estimated  for.'  "  Nothing," 
says  Mr.  Courtauld,  in  liis  evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons' 
committee  (Mr.  Trelawny's),  "nothing  can  be  more  striking  to  any 
person  through  all  these  judgments,  nothing  can  strike  an  attentive 
reader  more  strongly  than  this,  that  in  every  one  of  those  judgments 
in  which  the  validity  of  the  rate  is  maintained,  it  is  specifically  based 
upon  this  averment,  that  we  agreed  to  the  necessitv  of  the  repau's."  ' — 
Qu.  588. 

Inasmuch  therefore  as  we  have  all  this  while  put  ourselves 
wrong  with  the  judges  by  the  neglect  of  these  things,  we  propose 
that  the  ratepayers  shall  neglect  them  no  longer,  but  shall 
henceforth  find  their  legal  protection  in  the  discharge  of  theii' 
legal  duties.  The  effect  of  this  simple  course  will,  we  believe, 
startle  any  who  have  not  considered  it.  Rates  are  now-a-days 
constantly  carried  (nominally),  and  being  so  carried  are  collected, 
by  an  au(kicious  reliance  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  vestry.  By 
none  is  the  law  more  constantly  violated  than  by  those  whose 
great  plea  for  Church-rates  is  the  formula  we  have  quoted — obey 
the  law.  Sometimes  rates  are  not  proposed  to  the  vestry  at  all, 
but  are  levied — we  really  wonder  with  what  notions  of  a  prae- 
munire— by  the  sole  authority  of  a  rector,  or  vicar  and  church- 
wardens, or  of  the  former  alone  ;  sometimes  j)ari.shioners  on  a 
poll  are  denied  the  votes  with  which  the  law  entrusts  them  ;  and 
we  have  l;efore  us  letters  from  clergymen  indicating  no  indistinct 
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sense  of  the  advantage  which  their  chairmanship  is  supposed  to 
give  them  of  ^  knocking  off'  opposition  votes  ;  sometimes  the 
rate  is  loaded  not  merely  with  unnecessary  items,  but  with  items 
the  presence  of  which  renders  the  whole  rate  illegal.  To  such 
an  extent  is  this  the  case,  and  so  well  adapted  are  the  defences 
which  the  law  has  erected  for  the  protection  of  parishioners,  that  if 
they  would  only  steadily  use  their  resources,  it  would  almost  require 
a  special  act  of  Parliament  to  obtain  a  rate  in  a  single  parish  in 
the  kingdom.  No  doubt  there  is  an  exception  to  this  remark 
Avhere  money  has  been  already  borrowed  under  act  of  Parlia- 
ment on  security  of  future  rates.  The  national  faith  is,  in  this 
case,  pledged  to  the  creditor  for  the  continuance  of  his  security 
until  his  advance  is  repaid  ;  but  even  this  exception  would  be 
undoubted^  qualified  by  a  strict  scrutiny  of  the  accounts.  In  all 
other  cases  we  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  possible  for  parishioners, 
even  although  not  forming  an  absolute  present  majority  in  a 
vestry  opposed  to  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  taxation,  yet  by 
the  fair  and  reasonable  assertion  of  their  position  before  the  law, 
to  give  effective  support  to  that  movement  which  is  bringing  the 
system  to  an  end. 

The  fact  is,  that  if  a  Church-rate  opponent  will  only  think  a 
little  what  he  is  about,  keep  his  head  and  show  ordinary  firmness 
and  self-possession,  he  will  have  in  most  cases  very  little  to  do. 
He  does  not  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  begin 
by  putting  himself  right,  for  he  is  that  already.  The  Church- 
rate  system  being  unconscientious,  he  is  morally  right  in  seeking 
to  oppose  it.  The  law  having  (as  we  have  seen)  imposed  upon  him 
and  his  fellow-parishioners  the  duty  of  examining  and  deciding 
every  proposition  relative  to  the  repair  of  the  fabric  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  furniture,  he  is  legally  right  in  entering  into  this 
examination  and  placing  before  the  vestry  those  considerations 
which  must  be  adverted  to  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  and  con- 
scientious decision  as  far  as  the  case  admits  of  it.  All  that  is 
necessary  for  him  is,  that  while  morally  and  legally  right,  he 
should  not  be  technically  and  formally  v/rong.  He  should  not,  for 
instance,  expose  himself  to  be  stopped,  and  very  properly  stopped, 
by  the  chairman,  for  arguing,  when  tJce  vestry  has  already  ^passed 
the  estimates,  that  the  church  does  not  want  repair,  and  moving 
an  indefinite  adjournment ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly 
his  own  fault  if  he  gives  up  what  is  frequently  half  the  effective 
strength  of  his  position  by  confining  the  argument  to  the  injustice 
of  compulsory  repair,  when  the  sole  question  imm.ediately  press- 
ing for  decision  is  whether  repair  is  wanted  at  all — a  question 
in  which  (as  concerning  national  property)  he  may  be  as  anxious 
for  an  affirmative  decision  as  the  vicar  himself  To  avoid 
blunders  of  this  kind,  at  the  frequency  of  which  we  really  are 
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ashamed,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  a  little  plain  English 
common  sense,  of  which  we  presume  our  friends  will  not  admit 
that  their  long  exile  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  deprived 
them.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  order  in  which,  according  to 
the  very  sensible  observations  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  the  ques- 
tions arise.  In  the  first  place  is  any  repair  wanted? — not,  is 
there  likely  to  be  any  wanted  before  the  year  is  out.  If  that  be 
all,  the  decision  will  most  properly  be  made  when  the  likelihood 
becomes  a  certainty,  and  the  vestry  may  adjourn  immediately. 
If  the  churchwardens  should  state  that  repair  is  now  wanted,  the 
vestry  cannot  either  morally  or  legally  relieve  themselves  from 
responsibility  by  accepting  without  further  inquiry  their  opinion 
on  a  point  upon  which  every  parishioner  is  competent  to  form 
a  judgment  of  his  own.  The  law  requires  that  the  churchwardens 
should  present  estimates,  framed  by  competent  surveyors,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  vestry ;  and  if  such  estimates  are  not  produced, 
vestries  are  judicially  advised  to  adjourn  until  they  are  forth- 
coming. Even  if  produced  they  are  in  no  sort  binding; 
and  in  the  very  frequent  case  of  estimates  being  presented 
which  contain  no  sufficient  information  what  the  repairs  are 
for,  or  even  as  to  their  real  necessity,  the  vestry  ought  mos^ 
certainly  to  adopt  the  advice  of  the  judges,  and  adjourn  until  tl  ^ 
estimates  are  amended.  We  are  counselling  nothing  vexatious  ^ 
we  are  advising  nothing  more  than  every  one  of  us  would  do  in 
his  private  business,  or  if  he  were  acting  on  a  committee  for  the 
interest  of  others.  He  would  never  rely  implicitly  upon  the  esti- 
mates of  the  most  competent  and  respectable  surveyor.  It  would 
be  his  right  in  the  one  case  and  his  duty  in  the  other  to  cut  down 
and  perhaps  to  repudiate  what  it  might  be  the  other's  duty  to 
offer,  as  it  would  certainly  be  his  interest  to  enlarge.  He  ought, 
therefore,  when  he  finds  himself  in  a  vestry  meeting  called  to 
levy  a  Church-rate,  to  form  a  clear  opinion  for  himself,  and 
to  obtain  explicit  decisions  from  the  vestry,  first  of  all  -upon  the 
two  (questions — Are  any  repairs  now  required,  and  if  any,  what  ? 
If  he  thinks  repairs  wanted,  by  all  means  let  him  join  in  an  affir- 
mative vote  ;  but  if  not,  let  him  not  weaken  his  position  by  losing 
the  votes  of  all  those  who  may  be  at  one  with  him  thus  far,  but 
who  having  this  decided  adversely  may  be  willing  to  ease  their 
own  burden  by  bringing  it  on  others  of  whose  consciences  they 
may  not  regard  themselves  as  keepers. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  tliis  question,  what  repairs, 
we  have  seen  many  estimates  during  the  past  year,  but  we  can- 
not call  to  mind  one  whicli  would  be  accepted  by  an  ordinary 
man  of  business  in  his  private  affairs.  We  have  seen  far  too 
many  of  such  a  character,  th;it  if  every  item  in  them  were  sepa- 
rately objected  to,  and  every  objection  followoil  up  by  a  distinct 
vote,  and  every  vote  by  a  distinct  poll  (which  ];y  the  way  is 
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matter  of  right  on  all  questions),  it  would  be  no  more  than 
the  framers  deserved.  Of  the  repairs  intended  to  be  done  they 
convey  no  real  information,  and  they  are  stuffed  full  with  items 
wdiich  it  is  a  mere  abuse  of  the  patience  of  the  vestry  to  place 
before  them.  Some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  be  advisedly  left  in, 
as  by  their  gross  illegality  vitiating  the  rate  even  if  carried ;  but 
with  exceptions  of  this  sort  there  is  frequently  no  course  open  if 
the  churchwardens  adhere  to  their  estimates,  but  to  move  first 
for  theu'  rejection  in  the  lump,  and  if  defeated  on  this  point,  to 
move  separately  as  to  each  item  that  it  be  expunged.  The  chair- 
man may  possibly,  and  if  he  be  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  he 
probably  will,  attempt  to  put  down  these  motions,  or  even  refuse 
to  put  them  to  the  vestry.  Let  him  do  so.  The  only  thing 
necessary  for  the  opponent  of  the  rate  is  to  adhere  to  his  motion 
or  his  amendment ;  give  distinct  notice  that  he  does  not  waive 
it,  and  require  it  to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes.  He  will  do 
well  to  add  a  formal  protest  against  the  conduct  of  the  chairman 
in  not  putting  his  motion  or  amendment  to  the  meeting.  Under 
this  protest  he  may  take  part  in  the  subsequent  proceedings, 
and  vote  affirmatively  or  negatively  upon  any  question  put  from 
the  chair.  If  he  succeeds  in  carrying  the  vote  against  the  chair- 
man, upon  his  own  ground,  so  much  the  better ;  but  if  not,  and 
if  he  has  only  duly  timed  his  motions  as  we  have  suggested,  with 
reference  to  the  questions  then  before  the  vestry,  all  the  proceed- 
ings subsequent  to  his  protest  go  for  nothing,  and  the  rate,  if 
made,  is  invalid. 

We  wish  we  could  represent  these  suggestions  as  proceding 
from  an  abundant  caution  contemplating  a  merely  possible  case. 
We  conceive,  and  we  appeal  to  the  personal  experience  of  many 
of  our  readers,  that  we  are  exhibiting  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
system  in  its  actual  effects.  We  have  before  us  the  reports  of 
many  vestry  meetings  held  both  during  the  pendency  of  the 
Braintree  suit,  and  since  the  Lords'  decision  of  it,  showing  how 
vestries  were  habitually  browbeaten  then,  and  are  cajoled  and 
overridden  still.  *  We  do  not  come  here  to  discuss  estimates,' 
said  a  chairman  at  one  of  these  meetings,  '  we  come  here  to  make 
a  rate.'  So  generally  had  this  feeling  spread,  that  although 
not  formally  adverted  to,  the  consciousness  of  it  evidently  under- 
lies several  of  the  arguments  of  the  judges  in  their  advice  to  the 
Lords/  and  gives  a  point  to  some  striking  hints  as  to  tactics  by 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  which  any  one  turning  over  half-a-dozen 
pages  of  the  *  Guardian,'  or  of  the  '  English  Churchman,'  will 
find  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  its  clerical  correspondents  : — ■ 

'  I  am  not  aware,'  said  the  learned  judge,  '  that  at  assemblies  of  the 
nature  of  a  parish  vestry,  and  constituted  as  parish  vestries  usually 
are,  it  has  ever  been  held  necessary  that  any  precise  form  of  proceeding 
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should  be  pursued.  It  would  be  very  mischievous  if  it  should  be  so 
held.  If  the  questions  for  decision  are  faii'ly  and  intelhgibly  stated ; 
if  every  one  present  and  desirous  of  making  a  proposition  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  ;  if  every  one  desirous  of  giving  a  vote  has  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  on  every  question  proposed,  all  has  been  done 
in  these  respects  which  is  necessary.' 

Very  sound  sense  certainly ;  and  we  doubt  not,  very  sound 
law.  The  learned  judge  adds,  however,  '  and  this  was  amply 
done  here  and  supports  this  assertion  by  an  argument  to  prove 
that  the  amendment  for  refusing  any  rate  whatever  was  illegal, 
and  went  for  nothing,  and  that  consequently  there  was  '  no  neces- 
sity for  again  putting  the  original  motion."  In  relying  upon  this 
part  of  the  argument,  the  pro-rate  party  seem  not  to  have 
noticed  that  on  both  points  the  advising  judge  was  directly  met 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Truro,  speaking  the  voice  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Lord  Chancellor's  judgment,  independently  of  its 
argumentative  superiority,  Avhich  is  great,  is  in  point  of  law  final 
and  conclusive ;  and  upon  both  points  it  establishes — first,  that 
the  course  of  proceeding  required  by  Judge  Coleridge  was  not 
'  amply  done  here,'  and  next  insists  more  than  once,  as  invali- 
dating the  rate,  that  the  question  for  or  against  was  never  put  to 
the  vestry.  The  somewhat  forcible  language  in  which  his  lord- 
ship found  it  necessary  to  speak  of  the  attempted  '  evasion  of  an 
anticipated  negative,'  of  'authority  assumed  to  make  a  rate  in  a 
manner  different  from  the  usual  form,'  of  '  remote  and  analogous 
circuitous  reasoning  and  tortuous  presumption,  and  constructions 
contrary  to  palpable  fact  and  truth,'  and  other  expressions  not 
less  peremptory,  show  with  ample  clearness  what  manner  of 
spirit  it  was  which  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  land 
was  thus  constrained  to  bridle. 

We  think,  then,  that  in  no  case  (except  when  success  is  cer- 
tain) should  opposition  be  postponed  until  the  final  question  is 
put  of  rate  or  no  rate.  The  whole  system  is  bad,  and  tiie  whole 
system  ought  to  be  opposed.  The  taking  of  the  chair,  the 
validity  of  the  notice,  the  estimates  and  the  rate  should  all 
in  turn  be  brought  upon  the  table.  It  will  surprise  our  readers 
perhaps  to  be  told  that  even  the  assumption  of  the  chair  by  the 
parish  clergyman  is  remarked  on  as  an  indiscretion,  and  as 
actually  practised  is  often  an  illegality.  The  right  rests  on 
inference  only:  the  judicial  recognition  of  which  is  of  limited 
extent,  and  accompanied  with  expressive  observations  on  the 
danger  of  giving  too  great  power  to  the  clergy.  It  is  almost  too 
much  perhaps  for  human  nature  to  expect  that  a  chairman  cir- 
cumstanced as  the  clergyman  is,  should  bo  impartial ;  as  a  rule 
his  impartiality  is  not  a  thiug  to  be  looked  for.  If  the  clergy- 
man is  not  punctual,  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  requires  the  Vestry 
*  forthwith'  to  elect  another.  This  right  to  elect  another  chairman 
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should  be  insisted  on,  and  not  given  up  without  protest ;  and 
when  he  retains  the  chair,  his  conduct  should  be  watched  with 
vigilance,  and  any  undue  stretch  of  authority  be  peremptorily 
withstood.  'Every  clergyman  of  discretion,"  says  Dr.  Lush- 
ington,  '  keeps  himself  aloof  and  away  from  Church-rates,'  and 
he  says,  "  that  is  the  business  of  the  churchwarden  and  the 
vestry :  it  is  not  mine.''  If  he  imprudently  intermixes  himself 
with  the  Church-rate,  then  he  is  very  likely  to  get  into  a  dif- 
ficulty; but  all  the  prudent  clergy  whom  I  have  known  have 
always  kept  apart.' — Question  2376. 

Then,  again,  with  respect  to  the  notices  of  meeting.  The  old 
rule  was  that  every  householder  should  receive  a  notice,  and  there 
are  cases  on  the  books  showing  it  to  have  been  doubtful  whether 
for  some  purposes  anything  less  than  a  house  to  house  notification 
would  suffice.  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  substitutes,  imder  certain 
conditions,  a  notice  paper  on  the  church  and  chapel  doors.  It 
has  been  quietly  taken  for  granted — and  so  far,  we  fear,  correctly — 
that  '  chapels'  do  not  mean  dissenting  chapels ;  but  the  notices 
are  sometimes  pulled  down  as  soon  as  posted,  and  all  the  strict- 
ness of  the  King's  Bench  (contrasting  but  too  honourably  in  this 
respect  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts)  has  hardly  secured  a  hotid 
fide  statement  on  the  notice  paper  of  the  '  special  purpose'  of 
the  meeting.  Now,  to  insist  upon  these  points,  is  obviously  far 
enough  removed  from  technicality,  but  the  fact  is  also  that  unless 
they  are  attended  to,  the  vestry  meeting  is  not  duly  constituted, 
and  its  proceedings  go  for  nothing. 

Of  the  estimates  we  have  already  spoken  sufficiently  for  our 
present  purpose  (which  is  rather  to  direct  attention  to  the  proper 
points  than  absolutely  to  satisfy  inquiry),  and  we  will  pass  on  to 
a  suggestion  or  two  as  to  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  proposal 
for  a  rate — if  the  churchwardens  get  so  far.  As  we  have  said, 
where  success  is  certain,  the  best  mode  of  meeting  this  proposal 
is  not  by  amendment  but  by  voting  the  direct  negative,  which, 
if  carried,  settles  the  question  for  that  time.  The  disadvantage 
is  that  defeat  settles  the  question  stiU  more  completely  than 
success :  for  upon  the  rejection  of  this  negative  the  rate  is, 
i'pso  facto,  carried.  It  is,  therefore,  always  advisable,  where 
the  anti-rate  party  are  not  all-powerful,  to  meet  the  rate 
by  an  amendment ;  and  the  only  question  is  what  form  the 
amendment  should  assume.  We  think  it  should  not  at  this  stage 
assume  the  form  of  an  indefinite  adjournment;  which  might  be 
open  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge  already  cited. 
The  question  now  is — how  the  repair  is  to  be  paid  for;  and  this  may 
properly  be  answered,  either  by  suggesting  some  other  mode,  e.g., 
a  voluntary  subscription,  or  by  simply  negativing  the  mode  pro- 
posed, e.g.,  a  rate,  leaving  further  suggestion  to  be  made  by  the 
churchwardens.    It  will  be  observed  that  either  of  these  amend- 
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ments  raises  a  question  different  from  that  which  is  involved  in 
the  proposal  of  the  churchwardens,  and  must,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  governing  these  cases,  be  disposed  of  before 
that  can  be  entertained.  For  instance,  it  is  premature  for  the 
churchwardens  to  ask  for  a  decision  whether  the  rate  shall  be 
sixpence  in  the  pound,  when  the  question  is  raised  whether  the 
vestry  will  make  any  rate  at  all,  or  whether  the  money  shall 
not  be  obtained  by  voluntary  subscription.  The  first  of  these  ques- 
tions must  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  or  the  second  in  the 
negative,  before  the  ground  is  clear  for  the  churchwardens'  pro- 
posal. It  is  further  to  be  remembered  that  supposing  these 
amendments  defeated,  the  vestry  does  not  thereby  pronounce  any 
decision  in  favour  of  the  rate  demanded.  It  may  still,  after 
having  decided  against  a  subscription  and  for  a  rate,  object  to  the 
rate  proposed  ;  and  other  amendments  for  a  smaller  rate,  or  other- 
wise, are  within  the  limits  of  discussion.  Too  much  attention 
cannot  be  paid  to  these  points.  We  know  of  more  than  one 
instance  during  the  last  year  in  which  the  pro-rate  party,  after 
using  every  device  of  mere  electioneering  to  procure  a  majority  on 
the  poll,  lost  ail  the  fruit  of  their  exertion,  because,  after  they  had 
defeated  the  amendment,  the  chairman  forgot  to  put  the  original 
motion  to  the  vestry.  The  rate  then  made  came  directly  within 
the  Lords'  decision  in  the  Braintree  case ;  it  was  '  invalid,  as  not 
having  been  put  to  the  vote.' 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  in  cases  of  such  amendments  as 
we  are  now  suggesting — '  that  no  rate  be  granted,'  or  '  that  the 
churchwardens  be  requested  to  raise  the  money  by  voluntary 
subscription,  and  that  the  vestry  do  now  adjourn  [for  two  months] 
for  that  purpose,'  clerical  chairmen  not  unfrequently  ignore  them 
altogether.  What  we  said  at  the  outset  appHes.  The  mover 
must  beware  of  not  waiving  his  amendment,  and  must  give 
formal  notice  that  he  requires  it  to  be  put.  After  this,  the  pro- 
rate party  may  carry  their  rate  if  they  will,  and  enforce — it  if  they 
can. 

One  word  more.  We  hg-ve  observed,  in  examining  the  details 
of  many  meetings,  that  vestry  contests  are  now  being  con- 
ducted more  generally  by  dissenters  of  social  position  and  influ- 
ence than  when  Samuel  Courtauld  addressed  liimself  singie- 
hauded  to  the  encounter.  There  is,  however,  evidence  in  the 
correspondence  before  us,  that  these  battles  are  still  too  often 
left  to  be  fought  by  individuals  who  have  every  qualification 
indeed  that  a  high  sense  of  right  can  give  them,  backed  by  a 
courage  worthy  of  the  martyi's,  and  a  chivahy  which  feels  worse 
than  a  wound  a  stain  upon  their  Redeemer's  honour,  but  whose 
defeat  is  already  ensured  by  reason  of  their  incompetence  to  deal 
even  with  such  a  smattering  of  law  as  we  have  been  sub- 
mitting to  our  readers.    Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  their 
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relative  position  with  their  opponents  is  not  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  those  personal  courtesies,  which,  in  these  contests 
more  than  in  any  other,  add  so  much  to  the  worth  of  success,  and 
deprive  even  defeat  of  its  power.  A  large  part  of  the  ill- 
feeling  of  which  vestry  contests  have  been  the  occasion — we 
cannot  honestly  admit  them  to  be  the  cause — must  be  ascribed 
to  the  absence  of  the  class  who  would  feel  the  prevention 
of  bitterness  an  important  part  of  duty.  We  ask  such  to 
reconsider  their  position.  It  is  not  now  as  formerly  ;  that  the 
prize  was  not  worth  the  struggle.  In  the  system  against  which 
we  are  striving,  every  rate  defeated  effects  a  breach ;  every  rate 
opposed  loosens  a  connexion.  Many  whom  we  address  cannot 
give  their  personal  attention,  but  all  can  give  their  influence  and 
most  their  aid.  There  are  no  parishes  surely  in  the  country  in 
which  they  cannot  find  some  shrewd  heads  fully  competent  to  do 
more  than  '  better  our  instruction/  Some  judgment  exercised 
in  the  selection  of  such  agents,  and  some  confidence  exhibited 
in  the  objects  of  the  choice,  an  outlay  (sometimes)  of  a  few  pounds 
in  procuring  professional  advice  at  the  outset,  and  a  little  trouble 
in  communicating  proceedings  to  the  local  press  and  to  the  Libera- 
tion of  Religion  Society,  are  not,  we  should  hope^  exertions  for  the 
want  of  which  our  success  is  yet  longer  to  remain  in  abeyance. 
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The  Warden.    By  x\nthony  Trollope.   Post  8vo.   pp.  336. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
There  is  considerable  talent  displayed  in  this  volume.    It  is  visible  in 
he  delineation  of  character  rather  than  in  the  construction  of  the  plot. 
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The  latter  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  wanting  a  moral,  and  failing 
to  satisfy  reasonable  expectation  ;  but  the  former  is  spirited  and  clever, 
frequently  effecting  by  a  few  bold  touches  what  a  more  elaborate 
description  might  fail  to  accomplish.    '  The  Warden'  is  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  one  of  the  charitable  trusts  of  our  country,  and 
brings  out  in  striking  relief  the  weak  points  of  such  administration, 
and  the  perplexities  to  which  they  give  rise  in  the  case  of  con- 
scientious men.     In  143-1,  John  Hiram,  a  wool  stapler,  died  at 
Barchester,  leaving  by  his  will  his  house  and  certain  meadows  near  the 
town  for  the  support  of  twelve  superannuated  wool-carders.    An  alms- 
house was  to  be  built  for  them,  with  a  fitting  residence  for  a  warden. 
The  men  were  to  receive  sixteen-pence  a  day  and  the  warden  a  corre- 
spondmg  salary.  In  the  course  of  years  the  bequeathed  property  greatly 
rose  in  value,  and,  as  often  happens  m  such  cases,  the  salary  of  the 
poor  men  remained  stationary  whilst  that  of  the  warden  was  largely 
mcreased.    At  the  time  when  our  story  commences,  the  latter  had 
£800  a  year,  whilst  the  old  men  continued  to  receive  their  sixteen-pence, 
with  an  additional  two-pence,  through  the  personal  kindness  of 
Mr.  Harding,  their  warden.    The  race  of  wool-carders  had  long  died 
out  at  Barchester,  and  the  inmates  of  the  almshouse  were,  therefore, 
selected  from  the  hangers-on  of  the  bishop  and  other  ecclesiastics.  Here 
was  as  good  a  case  as  could  be  desired  for  church  reformers,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  a  fitting  one  was  found  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Bold, 
a  surgeon,  with  independent  means.  Legal  measures  are  speedily  insti- 
tuted for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  finances  of  Hiram's 
hospital.     The  case  engages  public  attention,  eminent  counsel  are 
secured,  and  a  leading  newspaper,  designated  the  '  Jupiter,'  descants 
with  great  talent  and  much  bitterness  on  the  manifest  abuses  practised 
by  the  trustees  and  warden.    The  tale  is  comphcated,  of  course,  by  a 
narrative  of  love ;  John  Bold  and  Eleanor  Harding,  daughter  of  the 
warden,  are  sincerely  attached  to  each  other,  and  hence  arises  much  of 
the  interest  and  many  of  the  perplexities  of  the  volume.    We  shall  not 
detail  the  incidents  of  the  narrative.    Those  who  wish  to  learn  them 
will  consult  the  volume  itself    It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the  sketch 
of  the  Bishop  of  Barchester  and  of  his  son,  Br.  Grantly,  as  also  in  that 
of  the  feeble-minded  but  conscientious  warden,  much  descriptive  power 
is  evinced.    There  is,  however,  one  defect  hi  the  volume,  which,  in  our 
judgment,  mars  tlie  whole.    A  moral  is  wanting.    To  say  nothing  of 
the  fact — in  itself  significant — that  the  views  of  the  author  on  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  are  not  apparent,  there  is  no  fitting- 
end  attained  Ijy  all  which  is  done.    The  only  result  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  John  Bold  is  to  unsettle  everything,  and  to  make  all  parties 
miscral)lc.    The  bisliop,  the  dean,  the  warden,  the  bedesmen,  John 
Bold  himself,  and  the  queen  of  his  idolatry,  arc  all  })erplexed  and 
rendered  wretched.  The  impression  left,  so  far  as  it  assumes  any  delinito 
form,  is  that  of  regret  at  tlu;  allairs  of  tlie  hospital  having  been  brought 
into  question.    'J'lie  I'acts  of  the  case  are  sutKciently  indicative  of  the 
ine([uital)le  arrangement  maintained.    But  there  is  no  indication  of  the 
better  things  that  miglit  have  been  done  with  the  property  luMpicatlied. 
J*'v(.Tvthing  is  left  in  disorder  nnd  ruin,  as  though  the  design  of  the 
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writer  was  to  teach  the  folly  of  attempting  to  rectify  abuses  which  have 
grown  up  under  our  charitable  trusts.  It  would  have  been  a  better,  a 
wiser,  and  certainly  a  more  useful  course,  to  have  shown  how  such 
funds  might  have  administered  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  aged  men. 


A  Journal  of  tlie  Swedish  Emhassy  in  the  Years  1653  and  1654. 
Impartially  written  b}'  the  Ambassador  Bulstrode  Whitelocke. 
First  Published  from  the  Original  Manuscript  by  Charles  Morton, 
M.D.,  F.S.A.  Anew  edition,  revised  b}^  Hemy  Keeve, Esq.,  F.S.A. 
In  Two  Volumes.   8vo.  pp.  451  and  468.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

We  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  Bulstrode  Wliitelocke.  He  was  far 
from  being  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  day.  Whether  compared  with 
the  Pyms  and  Hampdens  who  led  the  early  decisions  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  or  with  the  Yanes  and  Sidneys  of  a  later  date,  he  sinks 
into  a  diminutive  and  somewhat  contemptible  figm'e.  '  He  was,  in 
fact,'  as  the  editor  of  the  present  work  remarks,  '  a  timid  and  time- 
serving politician,  who  might  have  lived  and  died,  in  less  agitated 
times,  as  a  courtier,  a  crown  lawyer,  or  the  head  of  a  college.'  Though 
awakening  personally  little  admu-ation,  Whitelocke' s  position,  and  the 
services  he  rendered  the  State  at  a  critical  period  of  our  history,  render 
his  movements  matters  of  interest,  and  dispose  us  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  him  to  which  otherwise  we  should  be  disinclined.  His 
'  Memorials'  are  known  to  every  student  of  English  history,  but  the 
work  now  before  us  is  in  our  judgment  far  more  interesting,  and 
throws  a  light  on  some  incidents,  which  is  not  the  less  acceptable 
from  its  relieving  what  would  otherwise  be  total  darkness.  '  One 
of  the  chief  merits,'  says  Mr.  Eeeve,  '  of  this  record  of  his  embassy 
appears  to  be  its  fidelity  as  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
especially  of  the  remarkable  persons  who  figure  in  its  pages.  Con- 
versations of  Cromwell,  Queen  Christina,  and  Oxenstiern,  faithfulh' 
noted  down  by  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  are  memorials  of  no 
common  interest.'  Whitelocke  was  nominated  to  the  Swedish  embassy 
by  Cromwell,  with  that  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to  read  accuratel}' 
the  characters  of  men,  and  to  choose  for  his  emissaries  those  who  were 
best  fitted  for  the  work  to  be  done.  He  received  his  commission  from 
the  Speaker  on  the  29th  October,  1653,  sailed  from  Cravesend  on  the 
6th  of  the  following  month,  and  arrived  at  Grothenburg  on  the  15th. 
Very  soon  after  his  departure  Parliament  resigned  its  power  to  Crom- 
well, who  was  immediately  inaugurated  as  Lord  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  change  thus  effected  in  the  form  of  the  English 
Government  did  not  interfere  with  Whitelocke's  mission,  who  success- 
fully negotiated  an  alliance  between  England  and  Sweden,  was  present 
at  the  resignation  of  Queen  Christina,  and  returned  to  England  in 
June,  1654.  The  Journal  of  his  embassy  was  first  printed  in  1772, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Morton,  from  a  manuscript  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  present  edition  does  little  more  than 
modernize  its  orthography,  and  introduce  an  occasional  emendation. 
'  Marginal  notes  have  been  added  for  the  convenience  of  reference,  and 
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the  more  important  parts  of  the  Appendix,  selected  by  Dr.  Morton 
from  other  manuscripts  of  Whitelocke,  have  been  subjoined  to  the  text.' 
The  duties  of  an  editor  have  been  discharged  by  Mr.  Reeve  with  pro- 
priety and  good  taste.  Unhke  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  is  more 
concerned  to  bring  his  author  than  himself  before  the  public.  It  is 
onl}'-  where  real  service  can  be  rendered  that  he  speaks.  His  words 
are  few  and  well  chosen ;  and  all  intelligent  readers  will  appreciate  his 
abstinence,  and  feel  grateful  for  it.  Such  a  work,  so  edited,  is  emi- 
nently worth}'  of  the  patronage  it  seeks,  and  should  be  carefully  read 
by  those  w^ho  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  foreign  relations 
of  England  under  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell. 


History  of  Christian  Cliurclies  and  Sects,  from  tJie  Arliest  Ages  of 
Christianity.  By  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Marsden,  M.A.  Parts  I. — III. 
3s.  6d.  each.    8vo.    pp.  320.    London  :  Eichard  Bentley. 

We  have  read  this  work — so  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded — with  very 
considerable  pleasure,  and  hasten  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  and 
confidence  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Marsden  is  already  honorably  known 
as  the  author  of  The  Historj^  of  the  Early,'  and  of '  the  Later  Puritans,' 
two  works  which  entitle  him  to  very  high  rank  amongst  intelligent  and 
candid  historians.  The  period  to  which  his  attention  was  directed  has 
been  commonly  the  battle-field  on  which  intolerance,  bigotry,  and 
class  prejudices  have  been  allowed  to  display  themselves  in  full 
canonicals.  The  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's,  Birmingham,  has,  however, 
presented  a  spectacle  as  refreshing  as  it  is  unique.  With  slight 
exceptions  he  does  justice  to  the  virtues  of  the  Puritans  without 
denying  their  faults,  and  admits  an  honest  censure  to  be  passed  on  the 
men  of  his  own  party  without  portraying  them  as  the  personification 
of  all  conceivable  faults.  Our  knowledge  of  his  previous  labors  induced 
us  to  commence  a  perusal  of  the  present  work  with  large  ex])ectations, 
and  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  There  is  the  same  breadth  of 
view  ;  the  same  chastened  judgment ;  deep  earnestness  combined  with 
catholicity ;  justice  to  individuals  in  union  with  warm  attachment  to 
religious  truth ;  patient  investigation  of  evidence  combincKl  with  a 
scrupulous  adherence  to  what  is  deemed  true.  The  work  is  published 
in  monthly  parts,  each  part  consisting  of  seven  sheets,  and  is  designed 
to  consist  of  eight,  thus  forming  two  volumes.  Such  a  work,  com- 
posed in  the  spirit  and  displaying  the  research  and  discrimination 
evinced  by  Mr.  Marsden,  will  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our 
theological  literature.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  other  analogous  works, 
and  poss(!sses  advantages  over  them  which  will  be  instantly  recognised 
by  an  intelligent  reader.  We  have  been  s])ceially  gratified  by  the 
articles  on  'The  Episcoj)al  Church  of  America,'  '  The  Anglo-Catholics,' 
*The  JJrowiiists,'  and  "V\\ii  (.Miurch  of  England.'  The' last  of  these 
articl(!s,  comnienciiig  on  page  1(10  of  the  second  ])art,  extends  through 
the  whole  of  the  third  part,  and  is  not  yet  completed.  There  will  be 
some  difiiculty,  we  fear,  in  keeping  the  work  witlun  the  prescribed 
limits  if  the  same  scale  he  ado))ted  in  its  subse(juent  })ortions.  '  I  have 
endeavoured,'  says  iMr.  Marsden,  *  f  o  ])lace  myscll'  in  the  situation  of 
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authors  of  each  mrtv  »nH  ? '    W''"^"  '''"^t^  f™m  tlie 

when  opponents  have'der^i  Ik  ^'^'"^  "'^l^'''^ 
controverted  ?he  statenfent!!  ^^.'^f/^r^''^-  .  Where  the  matter  is 
the  reader,  akJAVrSr.'^^^ 

Ref  ^-^Pl-^W  Notes,  %'tt 

TheFoeUeal  WorUofJohiDryden.    Vol.1     pp  314  T^v 
I       S'^me.    Edmburgh :  James  Nichol.  ^'^^^  " 

r^ealers^^^Llets^Wnr"^  \^''' 

svmpathv   »n/  «      Y  T,        ''"■it'^ms  have  a  strong  hold  on  our 

most  of  his  Xrwt  .of  i      .  into  fame,  and  unlike 

nf -pti         ,  '  ■  .       tempted  by  success  to  a  second  effort 

have  given  to  the  series  of  which  it  fo™s  part  ^ 

opinion  of  teiSf  LiL"n     tL""?     P"^^"*  ^'^^^ 
%le,  the  notes  JZ-^1a       ,     <•     f  ''"'""'^ prmtedin  beautiful 
y  ,   ^«"°tcs  appended  are  brief  and  apposite,  and  the  preliminary 
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sketch  of  Drjden's  life  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  main 
incidents  of  his  career.  We,  like  Mr.  Giltillan,  '  yield  to  none  in 
admiration  of  the  varied,  highly  cultm'ed,  masculine,  and  magnificent 
forces  of  Diy den's  genius,  but  are  painfully  compelled  to  admit  that  his 
moral  qualities  were  utterly  unworthy  of  his  intellectual  endowments. 


Voices  of  Many  Waters ;  or,  Travels  in  tlie  Lands  of  the  Tiber,  the 
Jordan,  and  the  Xile.  With  Notices  of  Asia  Minor,  Constanti- 
nople, Athens,  &c.  &c.  9s.  By  Eev.  T.  W,  Aveling.  London : 
Snow. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  acquu*ed  distinction  as  a  faithful 
preacher,  a  diligent  pastor,  and  a  judicious  man.  His  health  failed, 
and  short  seasons  of  relaxation  were  not  sufficient  to  restore  it.  His 
medical  adviser  recommended  him  to  avoid  the  '  severity  of  a  northern 
winter  by  a  sojourn  in  some  of  the  more  genial  climates  that  are 
foimd  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.'  This  induced  him  to 
'  determine  on  a  tour  in  the  East.'  From  the  time  we  heard  of  this 
determination,  we  anticipated  that  he  would  publish  a  volume  soon 
after  his  return.  The  antecedents  of  Mr.  Aveling  induced  us  .to 
expect  that  he  would  be  minute  in  his  observation  of  men  and  things ; 
that  he  would  perseveringly  investigate  evidence ;  and  that  he  would 
be  proof  against  the  numerous  impositions  so  often  practised  on 
Eastern  travellers.  Our  expectations  have  been  fully  realized.  We 
could,  did  our  space  allow,  refer  to  several  passages  illustrative  of 
the  statements  we  have  made ;  but  one  may  suffice.  On  pages  337 
and  338  he  has  most  satisfactorily  exploded  the  delusion  indulged 
and  practised  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  Christians  in  reference  to 
the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  His  volume  is  written  in  a  lucid, 
though  rather  ornate  style.  Judgment  curbs  imagination  throughout. 
The  love  of  the  beautiful  never  allows  the  writer  to  forget  tlie  accurate 
lineaments  of  the  true.  We  can  cordially  recommend  this  volimie  to 
confidence,  assuring  all  who  desire  correct  knowledge  of  the  lands  of 
the  Bible,  that  it  contains  valuable  information  on  which  full  reliance 
may  be  placed. 


Borne,  llcffal  and  Bepnljlican.  A  Family  History  of  Rome.  By 
Jane  INIargaret  Strickland.  Edited  by  Agnes  Strickland,  Author 
of  '  The  Queens  of  England.'    London :  Hall,  Vii-tue,  &  Co. 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series,  which,  while  exhibiting  ancient 
Rome  in  all  its  stages  of  conquest,  civilization,  luxury,  and  decay,  will 
also  contain  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  church ; — the  moral 
inlluence  it  exerted,  and  its  lamentable  declension  I'rom  purity  of 
doctrine  and  sinij)licitN'  <;f  practice.  One  ])eculiar  feature  in  this 
sclicine  is  the  introduction  of  l)i()graphies  of  all  the  most  distinguished 
historical  characters  both  lleatlicn  and  Christian;  and  another  is  the 
elucidation  of  tin.-  I'uUilnicnt  of  Scripture  i)rophecy  in  the  great  events 
of  Roman  history.  The  volume  is  occupied,  as  its  title  ini})orts, 
witli  the  first  two  eras  of  Rome ;  the  shadowy  and  traditional  age 
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in  which  the  state  was  under  the  government  of  kings,  and  the 
longer  and  more  properly  historical  period  of  a  repubHcan  legislature 
and  a  consular  executive.  It  extends  from  the  foundation  of  Rome 
B.C.  753,  to  the  fall  of  democracy  with  Caius  G-racchus,  b.c.  121.  In 
defining  her  pm-pose  Miss  Strickland  says,  that  her  work  bemg  designed 
not  only  for  the  Family  Library,  but  also  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
British  people,  '  to  the  unlearned  portion  of  which  the  classic  originals 
are  unknown,  much  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  study  of  Roman 
history  a  source  of  pure  and  profitable  information,  deprived  of  all 
those  pernicious  details  that  render  Heathen  authors  unfit  for  perusal.' 
The  author,  by  giving  her  authorities  at  the  foot  of  every  page,  shows 
her  own  close  intimacy,  not  only  with  the  classic  originals,  but  with 
every  distinguished  modern  writer  in  this  grand  department  of  history. 
Among  the  former  the  reader  is  referred  to  Livy,  Florus,  Plutarch, 
Suetonius,  Valerius  Maximus,  Dionysius,  Polybius,  and  others,  and 
of  the  latter  to  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  Hooke,  and  Echard. 

Miss  Strickland  has  performed  her  task  in  a  manner  in  all  respects 
highly  creditable.  Her  style  is  pure,  vivid,  and  attractive,  and  there 
IS  about  her  narratives  a  dramatic  and  anecdotical  Hveliness  which  adds 
to  the  value  of  an  historic  record  the  interest  of  a  work  of  fiction. 
The  untiring  story  of  the  Punic  wars  is  told  with  much  beauty  and 
effect,  and  indeed  throughout  the  volume  she  has  succeeded  in  reheving 
the  tedium  of  incessant  nulitary  detail  with  a  certain  tact  and  taste 
almost  pecuHar  to  the  female  pen. 


The  Bntish  Commonwealth;  or,  a  Commentary  on  the  Institutions  and 

Fnnciples  of  British  Government.    By  Homersham  Cox  M.A. 

London :  Longman  &  Co.  ' 
As  a  Celtic  pedigree  maker  tracing  the  lineage  of  some  illustrious  Ap 
or  0'  or  Mac,  begins  with  Noah,  if  not  with  Adam,  so  does  Mr. 
Homersham  Cox,  our  latest  commentator  on  the  constitution  of  Britain* 
carry  up  his  inquu'ies  to  the  beginning  of  the  vvorid.  Arrivino-  in 
time  at  the  homely  subject  of  discourse,  he  begins,  not  like  common 
men,  at  the  beginning  but  at  the  end  thereof ;  taking  not  the  parts 
constituent  but  the  constituted,  he  finally  gains  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
things  in  general. 

Mr.  Cox  has  earned  a  reputation  in  the  mathematics  which  he  will 
certainly  never  deserve  in  the  literature  of  the  constitution  if  he  rests 
his  fame  on  the  present  shallow  compilation  of  commonplaces.  Learn- 
ing the  book  has  none,  although  there  is  some  display  of  miscellaneous 
reading.  Beyond  Crown,  Lords,  and  Commons,  the  author  sees  but  a 
very  httle  way.  What,  indeed,  could  be  expected  in  an  explanation  of 
the  constitution  which  does  not  proceed  historically.  Mr.  Cox  has 
only  collected  a  variety  of  notes  on  existing  institutions,  interspersed 
with  remarks  on  divers  'questions  of  the  day,'  which  denote  ^ood 
intention  and  something  of  liberal  sentiment,  but  which  are  neither 
very  hvely  nor  new. 

l)ivested  of  the  speculation,  the  exposition  would  be  a  most  meao-re 
book,  as  much  wanting  in  clearness  of  statement  as  in  knowledge.  °If 
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intended  as  a  text  book,  why  such  a  jumble  of  the  accidental  with  the 
essential  as  this.  '  The  eldest  son  of  a  peer  enjoying  a  barony,  and  a 
superior  title,  is  sometimes  called  to  the  House  of  Peers  in  his  father's 
barony;  this  is  not  the  creation  of  a  new  dignit}^,  but  merely  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  son's  possession.'  Unless  Mr.  Cox  imagines  an  in- 
dignity, we  should  humbly  hold  the  dignity  new ;  but  why  circmnlo- 
cution,  when  the  thing  to  be  stated  was  simply  that  the  crown  may 
make  a  peer  of  a  peer's  son,  as  of  any  meaner  clay  ?  Reading  Mr. 
Cox  in  his  explanatory  images,  one  must  sigh  with  the  poet — 

'  I  wish  he  would  explain  his  explanation.' 

The  want  of  knowledge  or  penetration  we  have  noted  will  be  at 
once  observed  by  turning  to  the  few  pages  descriptive  of  local  insti- 
tutions. Here  there  is  much  less  even  than  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
things.  When  a  commentator  condescends  to  notice  a  parish  vestry, 
he  might  surely  have  found  something  to  say  on  that  not  remote  con- 
stitutional decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  may  possibly  for  the 
future  prevent  parish  rectors  with  despotic  tastes  from  trampling 
down  Magna  Charta  whenever  a  church-rate  is  to  be  imposed.  Mr. 
Cox  does  not,  it  is  true,  omit  to  notice  that  there  is  an  institution 
called  trial  by  jury;  but  he  has  very  little  to  say  for  it,  and  that  by 
passing  extract  from  De  Lolme.  In  short,  his  Commentary  altogether 
is  a  veiy  flimsy  performance,  which  will  neither  inform  the  ignorant 
nor  edif}'-  those  who  are  read  in  constitutional  comments. 


^TTvpicojvog  TpiKOVTTY)  ^I(TTopia  rrjc  JLWrjviKrjg  'ETravacrracfwc.  Toyu.  a  fcat 
/3.  ey  Aovciru)  aiovy  ical  aojvo.  (The  History  of  the  Greek  Re- 
volution. By  Spuridon  Tricoupi.  Yols.  I.  and  II.  London. 
1853  and  1854.) 

The  author  of  these  two  volumes,  Spuridon  Tricoupi,  is  Greek  Minister 
in  England.  Before  he  left  his  country,  his  literary  productions 
had  gained  him  a  name ;  and  his  present  work  will  stamp  him  as  a 
historian  not  unworthy  to  sit  amongst  the  great  Greek  writers  of  old. 
At  present  we  merely  wish  to  draw  attention  to  these  volumes,  not  to 
discuss  them.  The  language  (modern  Greek)  is  so  pure  that  a  good 
Greek  scholar  can  easily  read  them  ;  and  the  matter  is  such,  that  it 
will  interest  every  man  possessed  of  a  heart.  Of  course  Mr.  Tricoupi's 
work  shows  strong  national  sympathies,  and  we  should  be  cautious  in 
assuming  his  view  of  occurrences.  Yet  he  is,  on  the  whole,  remarkably 
candid  ;  he  evidently  wishes  to  tell  the  trutli,  whether  it  be  for  or 
against  Greece  ;  and  if  he  sometimes  unconsciously  presses  down  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Greeks,  every  patriot  will  excuse  him,  and  not 
think  the  less  of  him.  We  believe  that  the  history  will  be  linished  in 
two  other  volumes,  soon  to  appear. 


Die  rinlosopJdr  (If's  PJoiin.    Von  Carl  HiTmann  Kirchner,  Dr.  Ph. 

(The  Pliilos()i)liy  of  JMotinus.  By  Carl  Kirchner.)  Halle.  1854. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Plotinus  stands  at  the  head  of  Nco- 
IMatonic  writers.    It  was  he  who  thoroughly  developed  the  Neo- 
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Platonic  system,  and  his  'j^Ineads'  contain  the  healthiest,  most  thorongh, 
and  most  profound  exhibition  of  its  doctrines.  These  books,  ho\vever, 
are  accessible  only  to  few,  and  owing  to  their  difficulty  demand  a  vast 
amount  of  learning,  patience,  and  time  for  their  comprehension.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  pleasure  that  we  introduce  Carl  Hei^mann's  book  to 
the  notice  of  the  public.  It  contains  an  excellent  and  thorough  expla- 
nation of  the  philosophy  of  Plotinus,  writoen  in  a  clear  and  mauly 
style,  and  with  succinct  chapters  on  Ammonius,  his  predecessor,  and 
on  the  development  of  Neo-Platonism  subsequent  to  his  death.  Carl 
Hermann  is  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  we  doubt  not  wc  shall 
soon  hear  much  more  of  him  in  the  walks  of  philosophy.  This 
scholarly  volume,  full  of  patient  research  and  thoughtfulness,  is  a  good 
introduction.   


GriecMsclie  JSIytliologie.  Yon  Eduard  Gerhard,  Ord.  Prof,  an  d.  Univ. 
zu  BerUn.  Erster  TJiiel :  Die  Gi^iecliisclien  Gottlieiten.  Berlin! 
Heimer.  1854.  (Greek  Mythology.  By  Eduard  Gerhard,  Ordinary 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Part  First  :  the  Greek 
Divinities.) 

The  name  of  Gerhard  is  well  known  to  all  philologists.  His  works 
connected  with  arch^ological  art  and  his  archseological  journal  have 
given  him  a  place  among  the  very  first  of  scholars.  The  present  work 
is  evidently  the  result  of  long  study,  of  years  of  patient  examination 
and  collection,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  form  a  standard  book  in 
its  way.  It  is  very  dryly  written,  and  the  learned  pedantic  style  is 
decidedly  repelhng  ;  but  the  philologist,  for  whom  alone  it  is  wiitten, 
will  find  in  it  a  storehouse  of  facts  and  hints.  We  have,  in  the  present 
volume,  only  the  first  instalment,  containing  an  introduction,  in  which 
he  develops  his  mythological  principles,  and  two  books — the  first  on 
the  systems  of  the  gods,  and  the  second  on  the  Greek  divinities.  There 
are  many  points  in  his  speculations  that  might  be  disputed,  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  find  faults  here  and  there ;  but  we  agree  thoroughly 
with  his  own  motto,  '  One  will  more  easily  blame  than  imitate.'  He 
deserves  especial  praise  in  tracing  the  geographical  origin  and  move- 
ments of  the  ideas  of  the  gods  and  their  intermixture  one  with  the  other, 
and  also  for  the  fight  thrown  on  mythology  by  vases  and  other  remains 
of  art.  The  scholarship  of  the  book  is  immense,  scarcely  a  work  on 
the  subject  having  escaped  the  study  of  Professor  Gerhard. 


Idyls  and  Songs.    By  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.    London : 
John  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

This  volume  is  inscribed,  in  graceful  and  reverent  verse,  to  Alfred 
Tennyson, 

*  A  soul  in  friendship  and  in  song. 
Proved  pure  and  brave  and  loyal,' 

and  it  is  impossible  to  read  many  of  its  pages  without  perceiving  tliai 
the  gifted  author  has  reaped  the  natural  results  of  sympathetic  admira- 
tion.   That  Mr,  Palgrave  is  a  true  poet  is  a  point  that,  with  all  due 
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diffidence,  we  think  established.  Not  profound  as  some,  nor  brilliant 
as  others,  there  are  'vet  in  his  effusions  much  beauty,  freedom,  and 
force.  If  we  sometimes  desiderate  a  deeper  insight  into  the  scenes 
and  sentiments  that  inspire  his  muse,  and  wish  that  so  fluent  a  verse 
were  the  garb  and  vehicle  of  more  vigorous  thought,  3'^et  we  meet 
with  many  exquisite  pictures  of  life  and  utterances  of  feeling.  The 
author  is  most  at  home,  in  our  humble  judgment,  with  the  beautiful 
and  the  tender,  and  on  subjects  of  this  kind  we  would  rather  listen  to 
him  than  to  a  dozen  of  the  comm  on  run  of  even  respectable  poets. 


The  Doctrines  of  tlie  Sihle  developed  in  tlie  Facts  of  the  JBihle. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Catechism  m  each  section,  for  the 
use  of  Families,  Scripture  Classes,  and  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Lewis,    pp.  428.    Edinburgh :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 

One  of  the  most  healthful  and  striking  features  of  the  theological 
literature  of  the  present  day  is  the  great  attention  that  is  being  paid  to 
the  historical  form  of  divine  revelation.  It  has  not  always  been  suf- 
ficiently considered  that  God  has  put  his  truth  nearly  altogether  into 
the  form  of  history  of  some  kind,  and  the  reasons  of  his  doing  so  have 
not  been  duly  appreciated.  We  rejoice  greatly  in  the  j^resent  direction 
of  the  theological  mind,  assured  that  a  diligent  following  out  of  God's 
plan,  in  this  respect,  must  yield  rich  results  in  the  better  knowledge 
and  realization  of  God's  truth. 

Mr.  Lewis  has,  in  the  volume  before  us,  made  an  intelligent  con- 
tribution to  the  historical  development  of  doctrinal  truth.  He  has 
not  exhausted  the  subject,  nor  treated  it  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  most  advanced  minds  ;  but  he  has  a  true  idea  for  his  guidance, 
and  he  l)rings  a  large  amount  of  sober-thinking  and  diligent  investiga- 
tion to  the  illustration  and  defence  of  the  leading  principles  of  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  work  will  be  read  with  great  advantage  by  many,  and 
may  serve  an  important  purpose  as  a  text-book  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  the  instruction  and  training  of  youthful  intellects.  We 
cordially  recommend  it  for  its  solid  excellence. 


The  Em2)liatic  New  Testament,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version, 
compared  with  the  Various  Headinfjs  of  the  Vatican  Manuscript. 
Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Greek  Emphasis,  by  John 
Taylor,  Author  of  'Junius  Identified.'    London:  Taylor  &  Co. 

The  accomi)lished  editor  of  this  handsome  volume,  in  the  hope  that 
he  may  materially  assist  inquirers  after  truth,  in  their  study  of  the 
Sacred  Writings,  by  the  restoration  of  the  most  ancient  text,  i)roposes 
to  give  prominence  to  those  words  in  the  EngHsh  version  which  explain 
the  ])romincnt  words  in  the  (Jreck.  Tlie  idea  is  new  to  us,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  has  c()ni])l('tely  carried  out  his  design  in  a  volume  which  is 
a  beautiful  siiecimen  of  English  tyi>ography.  The  body  of  the  work 
i.s  suitably  ])r('face(l  by  several  ))ag('s  of  '  Kules  I'or  the  Conversion 
of  Greek  Em[)hasis  into  English  Ecjuivalents ;'  of  examples  of  the 
efl'eet  of  emphasis  on  '  Certain  Titles  j'  and  of  a  short  but  excellent 
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dissertation,  on  '  The  Antiquity  and  Authority  of  the  Vatican  Manu- 
script.' The  volume  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  biblical  students, 
and,  indeed,  of  all  who  receive  the  comment  of  the  admirable  Bishop 
Newton  on  that  passage  of  St.  John,  which  we  quote  according 
to  his  interpretation  of  it, — '  Believe  not  every  doctrine,  but  try  the 
doctrines,  whether  they  are  of  God.'  Mr.  Taylor  is  already  so  well 
known  by  his  works  on  the  Currency,  and  on  divers  questions  of 
Political  Economy,  and  by  his  larger  work  on  the  identification  of 
'  Junius,'  as  to  require  no  introduction  from  us  to  the  thoughtful  and 
studious  portions  of  the  communit}^  We  shall  be  happy  to  welcome 
his  proposed  continuation  of  the  Emphatic  New  Testament  to  the 
Apocalypse  ;  and  the  edition  of  the  '  Vatican  Greek  Testament,'  which, 
we  hear,  he  has  in  preparation. 


The  Frophefs  Vision,  and  otlier  Poems.    By  Charles  T.  Browne, 

Author  of  '  Irene,'  &c.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
The  Papal  Aggression,  which  urged  the  statesman  to  a  counter-active 
legislation,  the  journalist  to  indite  wrathful  leaders,  and  the  orator  to 
the  noisy  platform,  impelled  Mr.  Browne  to  the  composition  of  a  poem. 
'  Astrello'  betokens  considerable  power  in  the  author,  and  a  chaste  and 
well-furnished  mind.  We  admire  his  intention,  which  was  to  serve  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  truth  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  he  would  not  have 
done  so  more  effectively  and  lastingly  in  prose  than  in  poetry.  As  a 
general  remark,  not  intended  to  affect  this  meritorious  production  of  a 
glowing  imagination,  we  are  convinced  that  nearly  all  our  modern  and 
younger  poets  compose  too  rapidly.  Moore  confessed  that  he  was  en 
gaged,  during  a  long  day,  in  the  construction  of  a  single  line, — 

*  And  threat  to  sweep  away  our  shrines  of  pride.' 

But  our  younger  poets,  in  many  instances,  produce  too  fast.  As  in 
sculpture,  a  hasty  chisel  may  increase  the  ugliness  of  a  gorgon,  while  it 
cannot  produce  the  life-like  beauty  of  the  Belvidere  ;  so  in  poetry, 
rapidity  of  composition  produces  much  metrical  expression  ;  but  not 

*  The  thoughts  that  breathe,  the  words  that  burn.' 

The  Muses  coin  slowly,  but  their  issue  is  purest  gold ! 


Essay  on  Hwncm  Happiness.    By  C.  B.  Adderley,  M.P.  Second 

edition,  pp.  96.  London :  Blackader  &  Co.  1854. 
This  essay  is  'preliminary'  to  a  series  of  small  works  on  'Great 
Truths  for  Thoughtful  Hours,'  of  which  the  subject  of  each  will  be 
some  important  topic  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  earnest  and  the 
wi«e.  The  writer  defines  happiness  to  be  '  a  state  of  constant  adapta- 
tion of  action  to  righ\  intention' — an  inherence,  not  an  option — a 
natural  result,  not  an  arbitrary  reward — distinguished  from  peace, 
satisfaction,  pleasure,  and  prosperity.  From  this  definition  he  infers 
that  future  happiness  and  reverses  are  consequeiices,  not  awards — that 
the  corruption  of  our  minds  has  placed  happiness  in  the  negation  of 
natural  incHnations — that  idleness  is  condemned,  as  productive  of  the 
N.  S.— VOL.  IX.  B  B 
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very  opposite  of  happiness — that  luxury  is  worse  even  than  idleness — 
that  living  for  pleasure  is  forsaking  the  design  of  our  being — that  'oui* 
rest  must  be  no  rest  below,'  and  that  the  exercises  of  life,  our  general 
line  of  action  alone — the  constant  actmg  out  of  oui'  proper  destiny — 
tends  to  happiness.  This  '  destiny  '  is — to  recover  lost  perfection  in 
an  entire  conformity  to  the  will  of  Grod — the  laws  and  ideas  of  om* 
own  creation.  Progress  in  this  voluntary  obedience  is  ascertained  by 
tests,  and  secm-ed  by  means,  which  are  unfolded  in  several  brief  chapters, 
clearly  and  elegantly  expressed.  Conformity  to  God's  will  is  represented 
to  be  '  as  much  the  end  and  office  of  our  being  as  it  is  the  end  and  office 
of  the  sun  to  shine  by  day.'  The  apphcation  of  the  general  intention 
to  the  particular  occupations  of  various  lines  of  life  is  reserved  for 
another  'lay  sermon,'  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  read,  as  we  are  thank- 
ful for  having  read  this.   

l}he  Hanclhooh  of  Cldna.  Being  a  Concise  Manual  of  the  Ancient 
History,  Scientific  Discoveries,  Present  Condition,  and  Future  Pros- 
pects of  that  country.  With  a  succinct  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  pending  Revolution  in  China;  and  notices  of  the  past 
and  present  effi)rts  made  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  that  vast 
Empire.  By  Richard  Ball,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Chinese 
Evangelization  Society.    London:  Nisbet  &  Co.  1854. 

Tnis  is  a  small  book  on  a  great  subject — a  subject,  too,  which  in  the 
present  day  occupies  more  or  less  the  thoughtsofmost  intelligent  people; 
and  is  likely,  from  the  extraordinary  position  of  affairs  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  to  become  increasingly  interesting  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  We  have  perused  it  with  pleasure,  and  can  give  it  our 
cordial  recommendation,  as  eminently  fitted  to  impart  sound  and 
valuable  information  on  a  subject  of  high  importance.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  book  is  the  large  amount  of  knowledge 
which  Mr.  Ball  has  managed  to  compress  into  a  shilling  volume. 
There  is  hardly  a  topic  of  interest  or  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
people,  the  institutions,  or  the  country  of  China,  which  the  reader  will 
not  find  here  treated.  The  book  displays,  too,  considerable  industry 
and  research. 

From  a  sense  of  critical  justice,  however,  we  cannot  omit  to  mention 
one  serious  defect  in  the  volume,  namely,  the  want  of  methodical 
arrangement.  This  is  particularly  to  be  regretted  in  a  work  which 
professes  to  be  a  *  Handbook,'  or  book  of  reference.  In  the  event 
of  a  second  edition,  we  suggest  that  tlie  valuable  materials  which 
Mr.  Ball  has  collected  together  be  re-arranged,  and  the  book  divided 
into  chai)ters.  A  brief  index  too,  or  table  of  contents,  would  be  a 
valuable  addition.   


MisccUanics,  Critical,  Tmar/inativr,  and  Juridical,  contrihutrd'  to 
lilackwood's  j\l<if/azine.  liy  Samuel  Warren.  In  Two  Volumes. 
Post  8vo.    24s.    Edinburgh  and  Loudon :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

Tnic  success  which  has  attended  the  republications  from  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review'  has  set  an  c.vample  which  we  are  glad  to  sec  followed 
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by  the  publishers  of  other  periodicals.  It  has  long  been  matter  of 
regret  that  so  large  an  amount  of  scholarship,  philosophy,  and  light 
literature,  as  our  periodical  journals  contain,  should  pass  so  rapidly 
into  oblivion.  This  evil  is  now  in  the  way  of  correction.  It  is  a 
healthful  sign ;  and  if  due  Hmits  be  observed  it  cannot  fail  to  enrich 
our  literature.  Dr.  Warren,  the  author  of  the  present  volumes,  became 
first  known  to  the  public  by  '  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a  late  Phy- 
sician,' and  his  fame  has  since  been  widened  by  the  publication  of 
some  works  of  fiction,  displaying  considerable  ability  in  combination 
with  sound  judgment  and  a  high  moral  standard.  He  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  recognised  authors  of  the  day,  and  as  such  is  entitled  at  all 
times  to  very  respectful  attention.  The  present  volumes  consist  of 
articles  contributed,  with  very  slight  exception,  to '  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine.' Most  of  them,  we  are  informed,  '  were  originally  written  with  a 
view  to  subsequent  separate  pubhcation;  and  some  have  cost  the 
author  great  pains,  alike  in  the  writing  and  revision.'  The  papers 
included  ai*e  very  various,  and  consist  of  tales,  critical  memoirs,  poetry, 
reviews,  and  legal  disquisitions.  Together  they  constitute  most 
agreeable  and  instructive  reading,  and  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted for  many  of  the  works  which  obtam  extensive  popularity. 


The  Annotated  Farar/rapli  BiUe.  Containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  according  to  the  Authorized  Version.  Arranged  in 
Paragraphs  and  ParalleHsms.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  Prefaces 
to  the  Several  Books,  and  an  Entirely  New  Selection  of  Eeferences 
to  Parallel  and  Illustrative  Passages,  Maps,  Tables,  &c.  Eoyal  8vo. 
Part  IV.  The  Prophetical  Books,  4s.  London  :  The  Eeligious 
Tract  Society. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  introducing  again  this  work  to  our 
readers.  The  Parts  already  issued  have  had  our  warm  commendation, 
and  we  feel  no  disposition  to  speak  less  highly  of  the  one  before  us. 
The  pervading  principle  of  the  work  is  indicated  in  its  title.  No 
attentive  reader  of  the  Bible  can  fail  to  perceive  the  injury  done  to 
many  of  its  parts  by  the  artificial  divisions  introduced.  These  divisions 
are,  in  some  cases,  clearly  opposed  to  the  course  of  the  author's  rea- 
soning or  narrative,  and  must  therefore  tend  in  the  same  degree  to 
obscure  his  meaning,  and  to  prevent  the  ready  apprehension  of  his 
course  of  thought.  This  evil  is  obviated  in  the  Faragrajyli  Bible, 
which  is  further  enriched  by  a  large  body  of  illustrative  notes  that 
display  extensive  reading,  sound  discrimination,  and  a  nice  appreciation 
of  the  peculiarities  of  ancient  Jewish  life.  Each  of  the  prophetic  books 
is  introduced  by  a  brief  preface,  which  sketches  the  life  of  the  author, 
and  furnishes  an  analysis  of  his  writings.  A  short  narrative  of  Jewish 
history  during  the  period  intervening  between  the  two  Testaments  is 
also  given.  Altogether  the  work  is  entitled  to  very  considerable  praise, 
and  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  every  intelHgent 
Christian. 
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School  Series.    Edited  by  the  Eev.  G.  E.  Gleig,  M.A. 

1.  Experimental  Chemistry.    By  Thomas  Tate,  F.R.A.S.    pp.  102. 

2.  Magnetism,  Voltaic  Electricity,  and  Electro  Dynamics.  By  Thomas 
Tate,  F.E.A.S.    pp.  106. 

3.  Light  and  Reat.    By  Thomas  Tate,  F.E.A.S.    pp.  182. 

4.  My  Second  School  Book.    By  W.  M'Leod,  F.E.G.S.    pp.  145. 
London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

In  this  series  we  have  not  only  guides  to  reading  and  spelling,  but  also 
to  the  higher  branches  of  science,  treated  of  course  in  a  popular 
manner.  The  principles  involved  are  very  clearly  explained  and  illlis- 
trated  by  a  variety  of  pleasing  experiments.  The  design  is  well  carried 
out,  and  deserves  success.  It  is  only  when  such  books  as  the  above 
are  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  that  one  can  hope  to  find  intelligence 
and  education  general. 


The  Science  of  Arithmetic.    By  James  Cornwell,  Ph.D.,  and  Joshua 

G.  Fitch,  M.A.  pp.  348.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 
The  authors  have  attempted,  and  we  think  succeeded,  in  producing  a 
book  especially  adapted  for  schools  where  the  highest  branches  of 
mathematical  science  are  not  yet  studied.  It  is  well  fitted  to  supply  a 
void  in  many  of  our  day-schools.  The  student  is  led  to  think  and 
reason  on  every  step  he  takes.  We  quite  agree  with  the  authors,  *  that 
to  degrade  arithmetic  into  a  mere  routine  of  mechanical  devices  for 
working  sums,  is,  even  in  a  school  for  young  children,  to  commit  as 
grave  and  mischievous  a  mistake,  as  if  om*  university  professors  were 
to  permit  the  rules  of  mensuration  to  supersede  the  study  of  Euclid. 

The  course  is  very  comprehensive,  being  calculated  to  render  a 
student  competent  to  pass  with  credit  the  ordinary  examination  for  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  at  either  of  the  universities. 


Essays  Selected  from  Contributions  to 
the  Edinburgh  Remeio.  By  Henry 
Rogers.  Vol.  III.  8vo.  pp.  888.  12s. 
London :  Longman  &  Co.  —  In  orn- 
notice  last  month  of  Mr.  Rogers'  '  Con- 
tributions to  tlic  Edinburgli  Review'  we 
reporf.c(l  that  tlic  new  papers  contained 
in  this  edition  were  priiitcid  iu  a  separate 
volume  for  the  benefit  of  those  wlio 
possessed  tlie  llrst.  This  volume  is  now 
before  us,  uniform  in  all  resj)ccts  with 
the  two  })rcviou.sly  published.  The 
five  papers  which  it  contains  are  dis- 
tinguislied  by  the  usual  (jnalitics  of 
Mr.  l{x)g(:rs'  writings,  and  will  be 
heartily  weleoHjcd  by  annincrous  class. 
If  less  distinguished  by  brillianey  than 
some  other  volumes  of  tin;  same  class, 
they  arc  eimoblcd  by  very  high  attri- 


butes, and  will  long  retain  an  honorable 
position  in  English  literature. 

Theological  Tendencies  of  the  Age. 
An  Inaugural  Lectui-e  DeUvered  at  the 
Opening  of  St.  Mary's  College  on  the 
28th  N(wember,  1854.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Tulloch,  D.D.  Is.  Svo.  pp.  34. 
Edinburgh  :  Baton  &  Ritchie. — An  ad- 
mirable Icetiu-e,  which  merits  and  will 
well  repay  attentive  j)crusal.  Dr.  Tul- 
loch's  recent  appointment  as  Principal 
and  Theological  Professor  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrews,  afforded  an  ap- 
j)ro})riate  occasion  for  enlarging  on  the 
theological  tendencies  of  the  a^e.  Of 
this  opnortunity  he  has  judiciously 
availed  hiniself  'in  the  lecture  before 
us,  in  which  '  a  ranid  and  general  view 
of  the  viU'ioub  scliools  of  theological 
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thought,  ou  whose  distracting  conflict 
so  many  hearts  are  now  fixed,'  is  taken. 
Dr.TiiUoch  classifies  the  theological  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  into  traditionalism, 
rationalism,  and  that  genuine  theo- 
logical spirit  which  combines  due  respect 
for  the  past  and  freedom  of  inquiry  Avith 
devout  reference  to  Scripture  as  the 
ultimate  standard  of  appeal.  We  have 
seldom  read  a  lecture  with  such  entire 
approval,  and  very  cordially  recommend 
it  to  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
exposition  and  enforcement  of  religious 
truth. 

Scripture  Lessons  for  my  Infant  Class. 
ByM.  W.  Norwich:  Fletcher  &  Alex- 
ander.— 'These  simple  questions,'  the 
author  tells  us,  'were  compiled  for 
the  use  of  a  small  infant  school,  from 
the  conviction  that  children  of  the 
tenderest  years  are  able  to  understand 
the  vital  truths  of  Scripture.'  They 
are  well  suited  to  their  proposed  object, 
but  the  pictorial  illustrations  introduced 
are  not  to  our  mind.  The  exaggeration 
by  which  some  of  them  are  marked  is 
pernicious  rather  than  otherwise.  We 
are  not  unaware  of  the  plea  that  is 
urged  onbehalf  of  such,but  are  strongly 
inclined  to  doubt  the  expediency  of 
corrupting  the  taste  hi  order  to  deepen 
the  moral  impression  made  on  the 
young. 

Detached  Thotights  and  Apophthegms. 
'Extracted  from  some  of  the  writings 
of  Archbishop  Whately.  Fcap.  8vo. 
pp.187.  London:  Blackader&  Co. — 
A  judicious  and  very  valuable  selection 
from  the  writings  of  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  cogent  reasoners  of  the  day. 
The  severity  of  Archbishop  Whately's 
logic  is  umversally  admired,  and  the 
dudy  of  his  writings  is  one  of  the  best 
mental  exercises  which  a  young  intellect 
can  undertake.  His  works  abound 
with  the  elements  of  thought;  and  this 
small  volume  furnishes  a  rich  store- 
house of  apophthegms,  distinguished 
alike  by  practical  wisdom  and  deep 
philosophy. 

The  Quiet  Heart.  By  the  Author  of 
*  Katie  Stewart.'  Second  Edition. 
12mo.  pp.  320.  Edinburgh  and 
London:  Blackwood  &  Sons. — We 
scarcely  expected  a  second  edition  of 
this  work,  as  it  does  not  abound  in  the 


elements  of  popularity.  The  nan-ative 
is  simple.  The  characters  introduced 
are  not  distinguished  by  any  very 
striking  features,  and  the  general  re- 
sidt  is  such  as  every  intelligent  reader 
must  have  anticipated.  The  tone  of 
the  volume  is  unexceptionable,  and 
Menie  Laurie  is  just  one  of  those 
heroines  in  whom  all  novelists  delight, 
and  whom  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
sketch. 

Christianity  in  Turkey.  Correspon- 
dence of  the  Governments  of  Christen- 
dom^ relating  to  'Executions  in  Turkey, 
for  Apostacy  from  Islamism.  With  a 
Letter  from.  Sir  Culling  E.  Eardley, 
Bart.,  to  M.  George  Fisch,  Pasteur; 
and  the  Reply  of  the  Lyons  Coinmittee. 
Svo.  pp.  48.  London  :  Partridge, 
Oakey,  &  Co.  —  The  publication  of 
this  pamphlet  is  well-timed.  It  is 
specially  appropriate  just  now,  and 
holds  out  to  the  Christian  subjects  of 
Turkey  the  prospect  of  a  future  far 
brighter  and  more  hopeful  than  any- 
thmg  they  have  yet  known.  We  are 
grateful  to  Sir  Culling  E.  Eardley  for 
the  labor  he  has  expended  in  bringmg 
this  subject  before  his  countrymen,  and 
most  cordially  bid  him  God  speed. 

Augustin.  The  Happy  Child.  From 
the  French  of  Madame  Clara  Monnerod. 
Edinburgh:  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 
— A  translation  from  the  French,  which 
reads  with  the  ease  and  fluency  of  an 
original.  The  work  is  happily  con- 
ceived, and  possesses  large  attractions 
for  juvenile  readers,  and  indeed  for 
those  of  more  mature  years.  Its  tone 
is  thorouglily  unexceptionable;  its  sen- 
timents are  evangelical;  and  the  order 
of  talent  it  exhibits  is  highly  creditable. 
A  more  pleasing  companion  for  the 
young  it  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

A  Scripture  Gazetteer  ;  containing  an 
account  of  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament.  By  B.  H.  Cowper. 
Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  101.  London :  Jolm 
Snow, — This  small  volume  has  orio-i- 
nated  in  a  want  felt  by  Mr.  Cowper  in 
the  course  of  his  own  reading  and 
studies.  Having  experienced  the  in- 
convenience of  not  possessing  a  com- 
pendious manual  of  reference  to  the 
various  places  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  has  been  induced  to  supply 
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the  deficiency.  His  aim  '  has  been  to 
put  in  the  smallest  compass,  and  in 
the  clearest  light,  such  facts  as  it  ap- 
pears to  him  Scripture  readers  should 
be  acquainted  with.'  His  object  has 
been  happily  attained.  Completeness 
of  information,  combined  with  brevity, 
is  the  distinguishing  featui'e  of  his 
volume,  which,  if  appreciated  by  the 
public,  will  speedily  be  followed  by 
another  on  the  Old  Testament. 

A  Text  Book  of  Zoology :  for  Schools. 
By  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  A.L.S.  12mo. 
pp.  450.  London:  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Chiistian  Knowledge. — We  are 
sorry  that  this  volume  has  so  long 
escaped  our  notice.  The  omission  has 
been  wholly  unintentional.  Mr.  Gosse 
is  evidently  well  furnished  for  the  work 
he  has  undertaken,  and  liis  '  Text  Book' 
: ;  admu'ably  suited  to  its  proposed 
object,  and  well  entitled  to  the  confi- 
dence it  claims.  It  is  the  production 
of  2if  ull  man,  and  as  such  we  cordially 
recommend  it. 

Julamerk:  a  Tale  of  the  Nestorians. 
By  Mrs.  J.  B.  Webb.  pp.  4S9.  2s. 
London :  Clarke  &  Beeton. — This  work 
has  been  known  to  the  public  for 
several  years,  and  is  designed  to  excite 
amongst  our  countrymen  a  warmer 
interest  in  the  people  of  whom  it  treats. 
The  present  cheap  edition  is  printed  in 
a  neat  and  readable  style,  and  its  circu- 
lation will  exert  a  beneficial  mfluence 
over  a  large  class  of  travellers,  for 
whom  it  has  been  prepared.  Mrs. 
Webb  possesses  many  (pialities  well 
suited  to  the  department  of  religious 
fiction,  and  in  the  tale  before  us  these 
are  brought  out  with  distmctncss  and 
good  efi"cct. 

Select  IForks  of  Thomas  Chalmers, 
1).]).,  LL.D.    Edited  bv  his  Son-in- 
Law,   the   Rev.  W.  llanna,  LL.D. 
Vol.  III.  Po.st  8vo.    ])p.  080.  Edin- 
burgh :  Constable  &  Co. — This  volume 
constitutes  tlic  lirst  of  tlic  cheap  rc- 
ublication  of  Dr.  Clmlim  rs'  Sermons, 
t  is  intended  to  be  Ibllowcii  })y  another, 
and  the  two  will  conhiiii  all  the  sermons 
published  by  hirii,  and  also  Hk;  Dis-  | 
course  on  Jsaiah  vii.  .S-5,  which  was  I 
printed  after  Ins  d(!alh.    The  pn^sent  j 
volume  contains  the  Astronomical  and 
Commcreial  Discourses,  with  thirteen 


Sermons  on  Public  Occasions,  and  six 
under  the  title  of  the  Two  Kingdoms. 
We  need  not  add  one  word  of  com- 
mendation to  the  series  to  which  the 
volume  belongs. 

JFords  by  the  Wayside ;  or,  the  Chil- 
dren and  the  Flowers.  By  Emily  Ayton. 
With  Illustrations,  by  H.  Anelay. 
London :  Grant  &  Griffith. — A  volume 
which  combines,  in  an  unwonted  degree 
the  instructive  and  the  pleasing.  Young 
readers  cannot  fail  to  oe  interested  in 
it,  and  those  of  more  advanced  years 
may  learn  much  from  its  pages.  The 
manner  in  which  Miss  Vaughan 
awakens  and  directs  the  cuiiosity  of 
her  young  charge  is  illustrative  of  a 
general  law  from  which  the  largest 
benefit  proceeds.  There  are  ample  ob- 
jects of  instruction  around  us.  The 
great  tiling  is  to  awaken  inquiry,  and 
to  give  it  a  useful  direction. 

The  Steppi)ig-sto>ie  to  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Fhysiology.  By  Mary  Shield, 
pp.  90.  London:  Longman  &  Co. 
Tms  is  a  series  of  conversations  be- 
tween a  motlier  and  her  children,  in 
the  course  of  wliich  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  is  given  in  a 
pleasing  manner. 

The  Rev.  J.  Parker  discusses  Se- 
cularism in  'six  chapters'  (W. Freeman) 
with  intelligence  and  point. — An  In- 
quiry respecting  the  Church  of  Christ, 
by  Thomas  Hughes  Milner  (Edinburgh: 
J.  Taylor),  is  'but  a  preliminary  step  to 
the  advocacy  of  an  unqualified  return 
to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.'— Hints  onStudv,  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Lightbody,of  Sheffield,  New  Bmnswick 
(Ward  &  Co.),  is  full  of  wise  counsel 
and  illustrative  anecdote. — In  Political 
Sketches :  Twelve  Chapters  on  the  Strug- 
gles of  the  Age,  Dr.  Carl  Rctslag,  lat^ 
Professor  of"  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rostock  (Theobald),  brings 
a  sagacious  mind  to  the  iuterj)retation 
of  the  state  and  recent  history  of 
Europe,  and  makes  a  vigorous  asser- 
tion of  important  principles.  —  The 
Morning  Land:  a  Family  and  Jewish 
History,  by  the  author  of  '  Leila  Ada,* 
and  '  Leila's  Diary'  (Wertheim  and 
Mackintosh),  is  an  interesting  and  a 
nat  hetie  sequel  to  those  charnung  pub- 
lieations. 


The  Divisio:sr  on  Mr.  Eoebuck's  Motioj^  sealed  the  pate  ot 
THE  Aberdeen  Cabinet.  This  had  been  foreseen  from  the  moment 
that  the  honorable  member  for  Sheffield  gave  his  notice.  A  majority 
in  favor  of  the  motion  was  confidently  anticipated,  but  none  expected 
it  to  be  so  overwhelming.  It  was  probably  increased  by  Lord  John 
Russell's  resignation,  but  the  committee  moved  for  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  resolved  on  though  the  noble  lord  had  continued  to  lead 
the  ministerial  phalanx.  While  a  large  majority  was  ail  but 
universally  looked  for,  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  so 
grossly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  as  to  calculate  on 
a  favorable  decision.  This  was  the  case  we  know  only  two  or 
three  days  before  the  29th  January.  The  Grovernment  regarded 
the  motion  as  one  of  censure,  and  avowed  their  determination  to 
resign  if  it  were  carried.  In  the  face  of  such  declaration,  however, 
and  notwithstanding  the  deeply  critical  state  of  our  public  affairs, 
the  division  which  took  place  is  almost  unprecedented  in  our  parlia- 
mentary history,  the  numbers  being  (tellers  included)  307  for  the 
motion,  and  150  against  it.  An  analysis  of  this  division  brings  out 
some  significant  points  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  public  attention 
should  be  given.  In  the  following,  which  we  cake  from  the  registry 
of  the  National  Parliamentary  Reform  Association,  our  readers  will 
specially  note  the  much  larger  proportion  of  county  than  of  borough 
members  who  voted  for  the  inquiry — 

For.  Against. 

County   Members — England  and  Wales  95  .  .  18 

„            „          Scotch   8  .  .  9 

„          Irish   24j  .  .  7 

University   „    1  .  .  4 

Borough  Members — England  and  Wales  163  .  .  97 

„            „          Scotch   6  .  .  7 


»  5) 


Irish  9    .  .  8 


807  150 

Regarded  from  another  point  of  view  the  division  furnishes  the  fol- 
lowing facts  which  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind — 

For.  Against. 

Connected  with  the  peerage      ....  72  ..  53 

Holding  office   —  .  .  27 

In  the  army    36  .  .  11 

In  the  navy   8  .  .  1 

The  minority  included  many  thorough  liberals,  amongst  whom 
were  several  who  are  known  as  the  special  supporters  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  Messrs.  Barnes,  Brotherton,  Cheetham,  Crossley, 
Kershaw,  MilHgan,  and  Pilkington,  are  of  this  number.     A  few 
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of  these  gentlemen  were  probably  influenced  by  an  unwillingness 
to  embarrass  the  ministry,  but  the  majority,  we  apprehend,  were 
swa^'Cd  b}''  hostility  to  the  war — a  view  of  the  question  which  has  been 
extensively  adopted  by  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  men.  Neither 
Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  nor  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  voted  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  debate  was  distinguished  by  some  points  of  very  con- 
siderable interest,  amongst  which  we  rank  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne,  who,  anticipating  apparently  the  termination  of  his  official 
career,  addressed  himself  to  the  constituency  of  Middlesex  in  a  trenchant 
style  which  recals  the  memory  of  his  more  unfettered  days.  '  You 
must  see,'  said  the  honorable  member,  '  whether  you  can  find  a  modern 
Hercules  to  turn  the  Serpentine  through  the  Horse  Gruards,  and  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  War  Office.  ...  In  England,  ever}^  one  knows 
that  it  is  not  merit  and  capacity  for  which  an  officer  is  appointed  to 
the  stafi*,  but  interest  and  connexion.  .  .  .  How  can  3^ou  possibly  have 
a  succession  of  generals  when  the  first  thing  you  do  is  to  debar  any 
man  who  has  any  peculiar  talent  for  command  from  entering  \'Our 
army  unless  he  can  lodge  a  large  sum  of  money  and  purchase  every 
step  ?  The  regulation  price — and  no  man  gets  it  for  the  regulation 
price — of  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry  is  £6175. 
I  have  known  instances  in  which  £15,000  have  been  so  expended.  The 
regulation  price  for  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  infantry 
is  £4500.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  any  but  a  rich  man  can  enter 
the  army  ?'  Such  statements  coming  from  the  treasury  benches,  even 
though  delivered  at  the  eleventh  hour,  are  highly  significant  and  full  of 
promise.  Mr.  Osborne  would  scarcely  have  ventm-ed  to  utter  them  if 
he  had  not  felt  that  they  were  in  harmony  with  public  feeling,  and 
would  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  sympathies  and  support  of  his 
constituents. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning  (31st  Januar}^)  a  Cabinet 
Council  was  held,  after  which  Lord  Aberdeen  proceeded  to  Windsor  to 
tender  to  her  Majesty  the  resignation  of  his  Cabinet.  The  Queen, 
acting  on  former  precedents,  immediately  sent  for  Lord  Derby  as  leader 
of  the  largest  section  of  the  majority,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
formation  of  an  administration.  His  lordship  forthwith  called  on 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  solicited  his  co-operation  together  with  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Sidne^^  Herbert,  and  on  the  overture  not  being 
accepted,  he  returned  to  her  Majesty  the  powers  with  which  she  had 
entrusted  liim. 

That  Lord  Deri)}"  was  wise  in  soliciting  sucli  aid  we  admit,  but  for 
very  sliame  Mr.  DisraeH  and  the  Tory  journals  must  cease  to  declaim, 
as  they  liave  recently  been  accustomed  to  do,  against  coalitions.  Had 
the  conservatism  of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  ])israeli  b(;en  what  their 
followers  imagine,  they  would  never  liave  sought  such  an  alliance : 
1)ut  their  princii)les  are  evidently  of  that  i)lastic  order  which  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  the  re(|nirements  of  the  hour.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  was  next  consulted  by  tin;  (^ueen,  and  on  his  advice  Lord  John 
Ilussell  was  empowered  to  form  a  government.  His  lordship,  however, 
speedily  ascertained  that  it  was  impracticable  for  him  to  do  so,  and 
the  ilinidii  then  sent  for  Lord  Palmerston,  who  ultimately  presented 
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to  her  Majesty  and  the  country  a  re-construction,  with  very  sKght 
additions,  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet.  Sir  Greorge  Grey  was  moved 
from  the  Colonial  to  the  Home  office,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  from  the 
Secretaryship  at  War  to  that  of  the  Colonies,  Earl  Granville  from  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  to  the  Presidentship  of  the  Council,  and  Lord 
Panmure  became  Minister  for  War.  Lord  Cranworth,  the  Duke  of 
Ai'gyle,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Visconnt  Canning,  Sir 
Charles  Wood,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Mr.  C.  P.  Yilliers,  and  others 
retained  their  previous  appointments :  whilst  Visconnt  Canning  was 
introduced  to  the  Cabinet,  a  seat  at  which  was  also,  of  course,  conceded 
to  the  Minister  for  War.  Such  was  the  arrangement  announced  by 
Lord  Palmerston  on  the  16th,  and  in  a  brief  statement  of  the  negotia- 
tions in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and  of  the  policy  which  he  pro- 
posed to  adopt,  he  endeavored  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  House. 
Our  readers  need  not  be  informed  that  we  never  had  much  faith  in 
Lord  Palmerston  as  a  pohtician,  and  we  are  not,  therefore,  surprised 
that  his  exposition  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  country, 
nor  satisfy  the  urgent  demand  for  inquiiy.  There  is  too  much  of 
cHqueism  and  too  little  of  masculine  feeling  and  of  '  John  Bull' 
earnestness  in  his  lordship  to  meet  the  present  crisis. 

Still  his  lordship's  Cabinet  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  its 
predecessor.  He  himself  has  far  more  activity,  and  is  disposed  to  push 
the  war  with  greater  vigor  and  effect  than  Lord  'Aberdeen,  and  his 
Minister  for  War,  though  not  all  we  could  wish,  has  the  advantage  of 
experience  and  firmness  of  character  over  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  deeiri  the  change  material, 
and  anticipate  from  it  much  good,  but  in  the  fearful  crisis  at  which  we 
have  arrived,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  equal  to  the  occasion,  or  likely 
to  carry  through  the  changes  on  which  the  nation  is  set.  The 
measures  projected,  and  of  which  his  lordship  gave  intimation  on  the 
16th,  are  considerably  in  advance  of  the  former  government,  but 
they  do  not  go  far  enough,  nor  strike  sufficiently  deep.  The  dis- 
gracefully inefficient  state  of  our  various  departments,  and  the  more 
than  suspected  incapacity  of  some  who  occupy  influential  posts,  will 
never  be  remedied  but  b}'  a  stern  and  unrelenting  policy  which  knows 
no  favor  and  will  show  no  mercy.  We  regard  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
as  the  victim  of  a  vicious  sj^stem  which  has  grown  up  into  fearful 
magnitude,  and  is  now  producing  such  terrible  disasters.  His  Grace  is 
to  be  pitied  rather  than  condemned.  From  all  we  have  heard,  we 
believe  that  no  one  of  his  colleagues  has  been  more  assiduous  in 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  department,  or  more  anxious  to  contribute 
to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  our  gallant  troops  in  the  Crimea. 

And  here  it  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  a  word  respecting  Lord 
John  Russell.  He  has  been  assailed  by  a  torrent  of  abuse.  Charges  of 
the  worst  kind  have  been  preferred  against  him.  Treachery  and  selfish- 
ness are  alleged  as  the  main  spring  of  his  recent  conduct.  He  has  been 
counselled  to  retire  from  public  life,  since  his  reputation  and  therefore 
his  power  of  usefulness  is  gone.  Now  we  are  no  worshippers  of  Lord 
J ohn  Russell.  We  have  again  and  again  expressed  oiu'  judgment  on  his 
short-comings,  yet  we  must  protest  against  the  gross  injustice  now  done 
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him.  We  believe  that  his  lordship  committed  an  error  in  not  persisting 
in  his  resignation  when  the  Premier  declined  to  substitute  Lord 
Palmerston  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  We  said  this  last  month,  and 
are  glad  to  find  that  his  lordship  agrees  with  us.  The  explanations  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  Lords,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Commons, 
certainly  leave  an  unfavorable  impression  respecting  the  ex- President 
of  the  Council,  which  the  adroitness  and  skill  of  his  lordship  fail  to 
remove.  It  was  due  to  his  colleagues  that  they  should  know  his 
views  on  so  leading  a  point,  and  every  fair  means  should  have  been 
taken  to  ascertain  whether  their  concurrence  might  not  be  secured. 
This,  however,  his  lordship  did  not  do,  and  failing  this,  he  has  laid 
himself  open  to  suspicion  of  the  worst  kind.  His  position  was  in  con- 
sequence a  false  one,  and  when  at  length  he  stood  face  to  face  with 
Mr.  Eoebuck,  we  can  readily  understand  his  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  other  safe  or  honorable  course  for  him  but  to  resign. 
To  have  opposed  the  motion  for  inquiry  would  have  been  dishonest  in 
the  last  degree,  whilst  to  resign  office  inevitably  exposed  him  to 
misconstruction  of  a  serious  and  damaging  order.  His  lordship  has 
done  much  to  consolidate  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  and  the  fear  of  its 
dissolution  probably  retained  him  in  his  place  until  he  felt  that 
j)ersonal  as  well  as  official  integrity  was  perilled.  When  this  was 
the  case,  such  a  man — whatever  his  enemies  may  allege — would  not 
hesitate  a  moment.  Before  dismissing  this  topic  we  must  add,  that 
while  we  regret  the  noble  lord's  resignation  was  not  tendered  earlier, 
we  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  it  was  hastily,  and  with  apparent 
pleasure,  received.  There  is  something  more  here  than  meets  the  eye, 
and  we  wait  in  hope  of  future  explanation. 

Lord  E/Ussell's  Vienna  mission  is  a  wise  step.  It  can'ies  with  it  the 
confidence  and  approval  of  the  country,  indicating  the  harmony 
which  subsists  between  himself  and  the  Premier,  and  assuring  us  that 
the  honor  of  England  will  be  faithfully  maintained  in  the  negotiations 
which  are  being  carried  on.  Our  past  diplomacy  lias  covered  us  with 
shame.  Let  us  hope  that  some  improvement  will  be  visible  in  the 
consultations  in  which  his  lordship  takes  part. 

Mr.  Eoebuck' s  motion  has  been  pboductive  or  a  Second 
Ministerial  Crisis.  Parhament  rc-assembled  on  the  16th,  and  the 
new  Premier  did  liis  utmost  to  induce  tlie  Commons  to  forego  the 
inquiry  on  which  they  liad  resolved.  '  It  would  be  useless,'  he  said, 
*to  dissemble  the  dilliculty  wliich  meets  us  and  stares  us  in  the  face, 
from  the  notice  of  motion  whicli  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  has  given 
for  '^J'hursday  next ;'  and  he  tlien  proceeded  with  singular  infelicity  to 
illustrate  th(;  position  of  the  Government  and  the  Commons  by  referring 
to  the  case  of  Itichard  II.  and  Wat  Tyler.  *  If  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,' said  his  hmlshi]),  with  marvellous  effrontery,  '  will  now  forego 
this  committee, the  (iovennnent  will  Ix'  your  committee,  and  we  will  leave 
you  to  judge,  by  the  results  of  our  ellbrts,  whether  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  tlie  in(|uines  and  improvements  we  make,  or  whether  you  will 
afterwards  choose  to  institute  a  somewhat  more  Ibrmal  and  i)arliamentary 
investigation  of  your  own,'  The  full  signilicancy  of  this  language  was 
not  at  the  time  understood.    Neither  the  House  nor  the  country  ima- 
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gined  that  the  existence  of  the  Cabinet  depended  on  the  decision  taken. 
Men  who  had  retained  office  after  such  an  unmistakeable  indication  of 
the  judgment  of  Parliament,  were  not  expected  to  rehnquish  it  on  the 
inquiry  being  persisted  in.  They  could  not  plead  ignorance  or  doubt. 
The  majority  in  favor  of  inquiry  had  been  more  than  two  to  one. 
They  were,  therefore,  apprized  of  what  was  imminent  before  acceding 
to  Lord  Palmerston's  proposals,  and  ought  then  to  have  declined  if 
they  deemed  inquiry  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  their  former 
chief  and  coadjutor.  Mr.  Herbert  moreover  had  distinctly  admitted, 
on  the  Wiltshire  hustings,  the  necessity  for  inquiry.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  three  of  the  Cabinet,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  tendered  their  resignation,  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  by  doing  so  they  might  seriously  damage  public  affairs, 
and  prevent  the  immediate  adoption  of  measures  absolutely  needful  to 
the  triumph,  if  not  to  the  safety,  of  our  army  in  the  Crimea.  The 
'  Daily  News,'  of  the  23d,  intimates  that  the  Peelite  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  before  consenting  to  retain  their  posts,  obtained  from  Lord 
Palmerston  a  pledge  to  oppose  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  even  to  a  dissolu- 
tion, but  nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  explanations  which  were 
given  by  the  seceding  members  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  distinctly  repudiated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  reply  to  the 
insinuations  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  '  I  am  quite  sure,'  said  the  ex-Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  '  I  never  stated  that  my  noble  friend  told  me  he 
formed  his  Government  on  the  basis  of  resisting  this  committee,  or 
that  I  asked  for  any  stipulation  from  him  on  that  subject.  It  was 
never  made  the  subject  of  stipulation  at  all.  I  never  mentioned  it  to 
my  noble  friend  until  I  had  written  and  acquainted  him  that  after  the 
communication  that  we  had  had  respecting  foreign  policy  I  was  ready, 
if  he  desired,  to  accept  office  in  his  Government.'  Sir  George  Grey 
confirmed  this  statement.  'I  feel  bound,'  he  said,  'emphatically  to 
deny,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  any  information  has 
reached  me,  that  my  noble  friend's  Government  was  based  on  opposi- 
tion to  this  committee.'  The  case  appears  to  us  very  simple.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  opposed  to  the  committee  moved  for  by  Mr.  Eoebuck. 
As  Home  Secretary  he  had  spoken  and  voted  against  it,  and  as  Premier 
he  did  his  utmost  on  the  16th  to  induce  the  House  to  reverse  their 
decision.  In  doing  this  he  jeopardied  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
But  when  he  saw  that  effort  was  fruitless,  that  the  House  would  not 
rescind  its  vote,  that  the  nation  demanded,  and  the  House  resolved  on 
inquiry,  he  yielded,  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity.  He  had  no 
alternative  unless  he  was  prepared  to  resign  his  trust,  and  to  leave  the 
vessel  of  the  State  to  be  drifted  without  steersman  or  pilot  amidst  the 
currents  which  had  set  in.  Three  of  his  colleagues,  however,  deemed 
it  compatible  with  their  public  duty  to  resign  on  this  account,  and 
they  have  since  been  followed  by  other  members  of  the  same  political 
clique.  We  do  not  impugn  their  motives.  We  say  nothing  in  dis- 
paragement of  their  patriotism.  The  violence  and  the  bitterness  of 
the  onslaught  to  which  they  are  subjected  find  no  support  from 
us,  but  we  should  be  untrue  to  our  own  convictions  if  w^e  did  not 
say  that  their  judgment  was  sadly  at  fault,  and  their  public  virtue 
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sacrificed  to  the  dictate  of  private  friendship  and  party  alliance. 
The  grounds  of  their  secession,  as  set  forth  on  the  23d,  are  utterly 
unsatisfactory.  As  the  '  Times'  of  the  24th  remarks,  '  All  that  the 
public  will  see  in  this  special  pleading  is  an  elaborate  attempt 
to  make  the  judge  change  places  with  the  accused.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  will  only  be  so  good  as  to  give  up  inquiiy  on  a  vague  promise 
of  amendment,  that  will  remove  the  very  unpleasant  stigma  under 
which  certain  gentlemen  find  themselves.'  The  country  has  in  truth 
resolved  on  inquiry,  and  we  rejoice  that  it  has  done  so.  In  the  language 
of  Sir  J.  Graham,  we  want  '  to  know  the  reason  why'  our  money  has 
been  wasted,  our  honour  tarnished,  and  our  soldiers  have  perished.  It 
is  right  that  we  should  be  told  this,  and  we  have  no  faith  in  any  other 
investigation  than  that  which  is  conducted  by  an  independent  and 
earnest  tribunal.  We  have  no  faith  in  men  who,  as  long  as  they  were 
able,  concealed  from  us  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  now  proffer  future 
amendment  as  a  reason  why  past  delinquencies  should  be  overlooked. 
The  occasion  was  too  tempting  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  evil  genius,  and  we 
are  not  therefore  surprised  at  the  poor  taunts  with  which  he  sought 
to  throw  discredit  on  his  opponents.  Had  he  been  wise,  he  would 
not  have  added  to  the  evidence  previously  furnished  by  himself  and 
his  leader  of  deep  mortification  at  the  failure  of  a  Derby-Disraeli 
Government ;  but  the  silence  which  would  have  been  dignified  was 
surrendered  at  the  bidding  of  folly.  Mr.  Eoebuck's  committee  was 
afterwards  appointed,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  temperately  yet 
firmly  proceed  with  the  inquiry  intrusted  to  it. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  these  changes  it  is  difiicult  to  predict. 
Were  the  Premier  equal  to  the  occasion — did  he  possess,  not  only  the 
nerve  and  the  talent,  but  also  the  sagacity  and  high-mindedness  which 
the  position  requires — he  might  make  for  himself  a  name  not  second 
to  any  in  English  history.  We  fear,  however,  that  Lord  Palmerston 
is  not  the  man.  His  elevation  is  indicative  of  the  domination  of  other 
interests  than  those  of  inflexible  and  far-seeing  patriotism,  and  we 
tremble  lest  he  should  substitute  for  the  fearless  bearing  and  lion- 
hearted  integrity  which  the  times  require  the  efiete  and  paltry  tactics 
of  a  clique.  Should  he  attempt  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  created  by 
mere  aristocratic  men,  looking  rather  to  tlie  support  of  a  few  distin- 
guished families  than  to  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  a  nation  ; 
should  he  seek  to  perpetuate  the  system  which  supposes  statesmanship 
to  be  inherent  in  certain  houses,  and  pubhc  offices  to  be  the  right  of  a 
clique,  liis  failure  will  be  miserable  and  well-merited.  The  superficial 
popularity  attaching  to  his  name  will  speedily  be  lost,  and  he  will  be 
known  to  posterity,  not  as  the  vigorous  and  successful  minister  who 
redeemed  our  affairs  from  disaster,  but  as  the  man  who  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  party,  or  rather  to  the  lust  of  power,  the  noblest  ojjpor- 
tunity  ever  enjoyed  of  combining  ])\d)lit'  advantage  with  personal  fame. 
We  are  not  unaware  of  the  (lilliculti(>s  which  o])[H)se  themselves  to  such 
a  course,  and  w(;  fear  the  IVemier  is  not  the  man  to  despise  them.  Of 
this,  however,  we  feel  confident,  that  no  other  course  will  save  his 
lordship's  Cabinet,  or  retrieve  our  country  from  disgrace,  and  save  our 
army  from  ruin.    We  perfectly  agree;  with  Mr.  Roebuck,  who,  on  the 
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6tli,  adverting  to  the  negotiations  then  pending,  said,  '  If  anybody 
throw  any  difficulty  in  his  way,  it  was  in  his  power  to  put  aside  that 
difficulty  and  to  say  to  the  person  so  attempting  to  create  it,  "  Stand 
aside,  I  will  put  into  office  those  who,  if  they  do  not  attain  the 
confidence  of  this  House,  will  through  me  attain  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  and  I  will  do  for  the  country  that  which  I  think 
the  country  desires  I  should  do — namely,  form  an  Administration 
regardless  of  party  and  of  personal  considerations."  If  the  noble 
lord  acted  upon  that  principle,  sure  he  was  that  he  would  attain 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  attaining  that  he  might  rest 
content,  and  not  wish  for  any  other  kind  of  confidence.'*  One 
thing  is  apparent;  inquiry  is  called  for  and  it  must  be  had.  The 
nation  has  been  outraged  and  will  never  be  satisfied  until  delin- 
quents are  dismissed  from  the  public  service,  and  our  governmental 
offices  are  freed  from  the  miserable  system  which  now  renders  them 
standing  monuments  of  imbecility  and  neglect.  We  have  been  termed 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  The  epithet  has  been  intended  as  a  reproach. 
We  have  admitted  it,  however,  so  far  as  it  betokens  a  large  infusion  of 
business  habits.  This  has  been  our  boast,  but  it  must  be  so  no  longer. 
A  more  inefficient,  dilatory,  bungling,  and  wasteful  system  was  never 
adopted  than  that  which  is  seen  in  our  Eastern  operations.  Our  offices 
at  home  have  been  in  perpetual  colhsion,  and  abroad  our  service  has 
been  in  a  condition  too  disgraceful  to  be  appropriately  designated. 
Our  army  has  been  starving,  half-naked,  and  houseless,  whilst  food, 
clothing,  and  huts  have  been  abundant  in  their  neighbom^hood.  Our 
hospitals  have  been  mere  charnel-houses,  where  our  wounded  and  dying 
soldiers  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  medical  attendance  and  sanitary 
regulations  which  their  condition  required.  For  details  we  refer  to  the 
daily  press.  They  are  too  sickening  to  be  specified,  and  too  numerous 
to  admit  of  doubt.  We  will  mention  only  two  facts  of  which  we  are 
personally  cognizant.  A  ship-broker  has  just  informed  us  that  the 
French  government  has  received  from  its  agents  in  the  Crimea  so 
laudatory  an  account  of  the  arrangements  on  board  the  steamers  sent 
out  by  Sir  Morton  Peto  and  his  partners  to  Balaklava,  and  of  the 
admirable  condition  in  which  the  men  and  horses  have  arrived,  that 
they  have  commissioned  him  to  make  inquiries  after  vessels  of  similar 
construction  and  size.  It  is  needless  to  contrast  this  fact  with  the 
accounts  received  of  our  government  transports,  nor  does  any  informa- 
tion of  the  kind  appear  to  have  been  transmitted  to  our  authorities. 
It  is  also  within  our  knowledge  that  several  steamers  engaged  by  private 
parties  at  the  same  time  when  others  were  taken  up  by  the  government 


*  We  are  grieved  to  learn  from  the  joui-nals  of  the  26th  that  our  worst 
fears  are  realized.  A  purely  Whig  Administration  has  been  formed.  To  adopt 
the  language  of  the  '  Daily  News,'  '  It  is  vain  to  try  to  conceal  the  disappoint- 
ment and  discontent  with  which  the  country  will  receive  the  aimomicement 
that  the  Government  is  once  more  to  be  monopolized  by  tlie  members  of  a  few 
great  families,  their  retainers,  and  nominees.'  Lord  Palmerston  has  made  liis 
choice,  and  he  will  rue  it.  Lord  John  Russell  takes  the  Colonies,  and  has 
issued  an  Address  to  his  constituents.    We  cannot  add  more. 
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have  arrived  with  their  cargoes  at  Balaklava  before  the  latter  vessexS 
had  left  the  Thames. 

The  subject  of  Natio^^al  Education  has  beest  again  sub- 
mitted TO  THE  House.  On  Tuesday,  the  23rd  of  Januarj^,  Lord 
John  Kiissell  gave  notice  that  on  the  following  Friday  he  should  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  this  subject.  This  was  prevented  by  the 
ministerial  changes  which  speedily  took  place,  but  on  the  8th  of  last 
month  his  lordship,  *  as  a  private  member  of  Parliament,'  brought  on 
his  motion,  pm-posely  abstaining  from  entering  on  a  discussion  of  the 
measure,  and  simply  urging  '  that  the  Bill  should  be  placed  before  the 
House,  that  it  might  be  printed,  and  its  provisions  made  known  to  the 
country.'  Leave  having  been  obtained,  the  Bill  was  brought  in  and 
read  a  first  time.  It  consists  of  twenty-two  clauses,  and  is  certainly 
an  improvement  on  its  predecessors.  As  the  '  Nonconformist'  of  the 
14th  observes,  '  It  leaves  almost  everything  to  local  authority,  insist- 
ing only  on  government  inspection.  Its  machinery  is  simple.  Its 
provisions  liberal.  It  is  the  fairest  embodiment  of  an  unsound  principle 
which  has  yet  been  put  forth — so  fair,  that  we  can  hardly  anticipate 
that  a  dominant  Chm'ch  will  acquiesce  in  its  adoption.' 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Bill  are — that  Town  Councils  at  meetings 
duty  convened,  where  two-thirds  of  their  members  are  present,  may 
determine  on  a  scheme  of  education  to  be  submitted  to  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  that  in  case  such  scheme  be 
approved  by  the  committee,  it  may  be  carried  into  effect,  a  rate  for  its 
support  being  levied,  not  to  exceed  sixpence  in  the  pound.  The  plan 
is  adapted  fui'ther  to  parishes  in  which  no  municipal  government  exists, 
and  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council.  The  management  of  the  school  is  to  be  vested  in 
the  Town  Council  or  Vestry,  subject  to  government  inspection,  and  to 
the  rights  of  trustees  or  special  visitors  in  the  case  of  schools  previously 
existing.  The  Scriptures  are  to  be  read,  but  no  child  of  a  Boman 
Catholic  or  Jew  is  required  to  be  present  without  the  sanction  of  his 
parents  or  guardians,  and  in  no  such  school  are  the  children  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters,  Boman  Catholics,  or  Jews,  to  be  required  to  learn 
the  catechism,  attend  '  on  church  or  other  religious  observances'  with- 
out similar  approval.  We  are  glad  that  the  Bill  has  been  printed,  as  it 
will  afford  the  opportunity  to  all  parties  of  acquainting  themselves 
with  its  provisions,  and  would  advise  our  friends  carefully  to 
reflect  upon  them,  and  to  prepare  their  measures  wisely  for  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  Much  has  been  gained  by  frequent  dis- 
cussion of  tlic  subject.  The  form  in  which  it  is  now  presented  is 
uiKjuestionably  sui)crior  to  its  former  appearances.  Sonic  objections 
are  entirely  obviated,  and  the  force  of  others  is  considerably  diminished. 
Still  we  abide  by  our  objection  to  State  interference  in  such  matters. 
It  will  injure  ratlun*  than  benefit.  The  teniponiry  good  it  accomplishes 
will  be  far  outweighed  by  the  evils  it  engenders.  We  have  recently 
had  another  and  most  distressing  illustration  oi"  the  bungling  manner 
in  which  Government  competes  with  the  private  trader,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  education  will  constitute  an  exception  to  the 
general  law. 
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We  object,  moreover,  SLudin  ^02(0,  to  the  unconstitutional  character  of 
the  Eduoational  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  are  not  willing 
that  the  educational  schemes  of  the  country  should  wait  the  sanction 
of  such  a  body.  There  is  an  assumption  in  this,  against  which  we 
protest.  Let  us  have  the  short-comings  of  local  education  rather  than 
the  torpid  influence  of  an  oligarchy,  whose  immediate  benefit  is  pm*- 
chased  at  the  cost  of  expansive  improvement  and  vital  energy. 

We  had  noted  several  other  topics  for  remark,  but  our  space  is  occu- 
pied, and  we  must  refrain.  The  critical  condition  of  our  public  affairs 
must  plead  our  apology — if  such  be  needed — for  the  attention  we  have 
given  to  them. 


Just  PuhlisJied. 

Population  and  Capital.  Being  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1853-4.  By  Geo.  K.  Rickards,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Principles  and  Polity  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  com- 
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The  Life  of  James  Ai'minius,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Leyden,  Holland.  Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Caspar  Brandt,  by  John 
Guthrie,  A.M. 

Jerusakm  Revisited.    By  W.  H.  Bartlett.    With  Illustrations. 
Playing  at  Settlers;  or,  the  Paggot-House.    By  Mrs.  R.  Lee.    With  Illus- 
trations. 

Notes  on  the  Scripture  Lessons  for  1854. 

Logic  for  the  Young.  Consisting  of  Twenty-five  Lessons  in  the  Art  of 
Reasoning.  Selected  from  the  Logic  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Watts,  D.D.  By  the 
Author  of  '  Logic  for  the  Million.' 

Memoirs  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Brittany,  twice  Queen  of  Prance.  By  Louisa 
Stuart  Costello. 

The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual.    By  Peter  Bayne,  M.A. 

Pood  and  its  Adulterations,  comprising  the  Reports  of  the  Analytical  Sanitary 
Commission  of  'The  Lancet'  for  the  Years  1851  to  1854  inclusive.  By 
Ai'thur  Hill  Hassall,  M.D.,  Chief  Assistant  of  the  Commission. 

Sappho:  a  Tragedy.    By  Pranz  Grillparzer.    Translated  by  L.  C.  C. 

Missions  in  Soutli  India  Visited  and  Described.    By  Joseph  Mullens. 

Letters  from  Palestine,  descriptive  of  a  Tour  through  Galilee  and  Judea. 
With  some  Account  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  Actual  State  of  Jerusalem. 
By  T.  R.  JoHffe.  Two  Vols.  A  New  Edition,  much  enlarged  and  revised 
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Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Entwisle,  Pifty-four  Years  a  Wesleyan  Minister. 
With  copious  Extracts  from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence.  By  his  Son. 
2nd  Edition. 
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The  Battle  of  Inkermann :  a  Ballad.  With  Balaklava,  Abna,  Sinope,  &c. 
By  a  Retired  Liverpool  MerchaBt. 

A  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  including  also  Notices  of 
the  Cliief  Places  and  People  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha.  By  the  Rev. 
A.  Arrowsmith,  M.A. 

The  Life  of  William  Co\\^er.    With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence. 

Nineveh  and  its  Ruins;  or,  the  History  of  the  Great  City.  By  Robert 
Ferguson,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Scripture  Readings ;  or,  the  Bible  Familiarly  Explained  to  the  Young.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson,  D.D.    The  Patriarchs. 

The  Nature  of  the  Mediatorial  Dispensation,    By  the  Rev.  James  MeOde. 

Leaves  from  Life.    By  L.  N.  R.,  Author  of  '  The  Book  and  its  Story.' 

The  Lands  of  the  Messiah,  Mahomet,  and  Pope,  as  visited  in  1851.  By 
John  Alton,  D.D.    3rd  Edition. 

A  Treatise  on  Greek  Tragic  Metres.  With  the  Choric  Parts  of  Sophocles 
Metrically  arranged.    By  Rev.  Wm.  Lmwood,  M.A.,  M.R.A.S. 

Mer — cur — ius;  or,  the — Word — Maker.  An  Analysis  of  the  Structure  and 
Rationality  of  Speech.  By  Rev.  Henry  Le  Mesurier,  M.A. 

Remains  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  SomerviHe  Hay,  A.M.  With  an  Litroductory 
Memoir.   By  Thos.  J.  Graham,  M.D. 

The  Dream  of  Pythagoras  and  other  Poems.  By  Emma  Tatliam.  2nd  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged. 

Cain.   By  Charles  Bower. 

Condensed  Notes  of  Sr,vipture ;  being  Substance  of  Sermons  preached  by 
the  late  Rev.  Edward  Biclersteth.  Selected  from  his  MS.  Sermon  Notes,  and 
Edited  by  his  son,  Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  A.M. 

Leaves  from  a  Family  Journal.    From  the  French  of  Emile  Souvestre. 

Grammatical  Exercises  on  the  Moods,  Tenses,  and  Syntax  of  Attic  Greek.  By 
James  Ferguson,  M.D. 

Fabiola ;  or,  the  Church  of  the  Catacombs. 

Mountains  and  Molehills ;  or.  Recollections  of  a  Bui'ut  Journal.  By  Frank 
Marry  at.    With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Observations  on  the  Discipline  and  Management  of  Convicts,  and  on  Tickets 
of  Leave.    By  John  Field,  M.A. 

A  Popular  Harmony  of  the  Bible.  Historically  and  Clironologically  arranged. 
By  H.  M.  Wheeler. 

Free  Trade  in  Land.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Social  and  Commercial  Influence 
of  the  Laws  of  Succession,  and  the  System  of  Entails,  &c.    By  James  Beal. 

Congregational  Church  Music.  A  Book  for  the  Service  of  Song  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord.    General  Psalmody — Treble  and  Alto.    Ditto,  Bass. 

A  Few  Words  to  the  Jews.    By  One  of  Themselves. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  Abraham  P.  Mendcs. 

Psychologv  and  Theology ;  or,  Psychology  applied  to  tlie  Investigation  of 
Quest  ions  relating  to  Religion,  Natural  Theology,  and  Revelation.  By  Richard 
Alliol1,LL.D. 

The  Ethics  of  the  Sabbath.    By  David  PiiTct. 

A  Word  in  Season  ;  or,  Comforting  Thoughts  to  the  Relatives  of  the  FalJcu 
Brave.    By  tlic  Jiev.  John  Ciimniing,  D.D.,'F.R.S.E. 

Does  Christianity  Sanction  War  ?  An  Essay.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Jenkinson, 
Oakam. 

Is  Man  Responsible  for  his  Belief?  A  Lecture  delivered  in  the  City  Hall, 
Glasgow,  2:}r(l  October,  LSf)!.    By  the  Rev.  Hrewin  Grant,  B.A. 

]M\i  jieeordiiig  to  tiu;  i'atterns  hi  the  Heavens.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
Jludderslield,  21st  Deecinbcr,  1854.    By  James  Martincau. 
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Art.  I. — Literary  Papers  hy  the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes, 
P.jR.S.  Selected  from  his  Writings  in  the  Literary  Gazette, 
London:  Reeve.  1855. 

Edward  Forbes  was  born  on  the  12th  of  February,  1815,  at 
Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  his  father  carried  on  business 
as  a  banker.  At  an  early  age  he  exhibited  a  passion  for  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and  began  to  collect  specimens  and 
form  a  museum.  When  about  twelve  years  old  he  obtained  a 
few  books  upon  geology  and  palaeontology;  among  which  were 
Conybeare's  '  Geology  of  England,'  and  Parkinson's  '  Organic 
Remains,'  the  two  works  to  which  nearly  all  the  geologists  of 
twenty  years  standing  are  indebted  for  the  love  they  bear  to  their 
science,  and  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  pursued  it.  When 
about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  came  to  London,  probably  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  by  profession  an  artist,  and  for  some 
months  studied  drawing  under  Sass.  But  although  he  greatly 
excelled  in  the  use  of  the  pencil,  and  possessed  the  taste  and 
feeling  which,  to  a  man  of  his  untiring  industry,  would  have 
secured  success,  his  love  of  natural  history  was  stronger  than  his 
love  of  art,  and  to  the  study  of  that  science  he  resolved  to  devote 
his  life.  But  the  instruction  he  had  received  in  drawing  was  not 
lost,  as  the  beautiful  illustrations  of  his  books  and  lectures  suffi- 
ciently attest. 

Soon  after  he  had  left  London,  Edward  Forbes  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  as  a  medical  student,  and  was  among 
the  most  assiduous  and  successful  of  his  class  and  year ;  but, 
although  he  attended  lectures,  and  studied  with  regularity,  his 
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pursuits  were  made  subservient  to  the  prime  object  of  liis  life — 
the  study  of  natural  history.  Even  at  this  period  he  was  known, 
both  to  the  professors  and  students,  to  have  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  moUusca  and  radiata,  a  circumstance  which 
accounts  for  that  profound  knowledge  of  the  lower  classes  of 
animal  life,  which  not  only  distinguished  him  when  a  man  among 
naturalists,  but  enabled  him  to  pursue  those  researches,  and 
grasp  those  generalizations,  which  will  secure  him  in  the  future 
records  of  science  a  permanent  place  among  the  most  eminent 
observers  and  interpreters  of  nature.  Without  this  early  devo- 
tion of  his  energies  to  his  future  pursuits,  his  natural  power  of 
observation  and  educated  capacity  of  detecting  generic  distinc- 
tions and  minute  differences  would  have  been  expended  with 
less  advantage  to  science  and  less  honour  to  himself  So 
great  is  the  necessity  for  the  faithful  employment  of  early  life, 
in  laying  a  safe  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  the  judgment  and 
taste  of  mature  age. 

In  1833  he  was  joined  by  a  fellow  student  for  a  tour  in 
Norway,  where  he  made  a  large  collection  of  plants  and  mollusca, 
and  commenced  his  investigation  of  the  distribution  of  animal 
life  in  the  Northern  Seas.  The  results  of  this  journey  he  pub- 
lished in  the  '!^Iagazine  of  Natural  History,'  under  the  title 
*  Notes  of  a  Natural  History  Tour  in  Norway.""  In  3  836  he 
succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  friends,  all  of  whom  are 
noAV  more  or  less  known  as  men  of  science,  in  establishing  at 
Edinburgh  the  Botanical  Society,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of 
foreign  secretary.  To  this  society  he  communicated  many  of  his 
early  papers,  and  greatly  aided  in  the  formation  of  a  public  her- 
barmm,  by  a  presentation  of  his  own  collections  and  those  he 
obtained  from  his  friends.  In  1837  he  visited  Paris,  to  continue 
his  studies  under  the  eminent  French  naturalists  who  then 
taught  in  that  city;  and  in  the  same  year  visited  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  coast  of  Algiers,  the  results  of  which  journey  were 
briefly  recorded  in  his  paper  '  On  the  Land  and  Fresh  Water 
Mollusca  of  Algiers  and  Bougia.' 

From  this  period  to  the  year  1841  our  author  was  actively 
engaged  as  an  observer,  gathering  information  from  all  sources, 
and  fre(|uently  visiting  foreign  coimtries  ;  sometimes  to  test  the 
truth  of  preconceived  hypotheses,  and  sometimes  to  enlarge  his 
acquaintance  with  the  distribution  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
How  usefully  this  period  of  time  was  employed  his  numerous 
pu})lish(;d  papers  attest,  but  especially  his  admirable  'History  of 
British  Star  Fishes,  and  other  Animals  of  the  Class  Echinoder- 
mata,'  a  book  which  is  scarcely  less  admirable  for  its  graphic 
illustTations  than  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  information  it 
contiiins,  its  vivid  dcscriptious  and  pleasing  style. 
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In  184^1  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  naturalist  to  the 
surveying  party  in  the  '  Beacon/  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Graves,  who  was  commissioned  to  bring  from  Lycia  the 
marbles  discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Fellowes.  With  an  energy 
quite  his  own  he  adopted  that  system  of  dredging  which  he  had 
been  the  first  to  propose  as  the  serious  business  of  the  naturalist, 
and  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  for  collecting  specimens 
of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  waters  of  the  ^gean  and  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  How  he  was  employed  with  Mr.  Daniell 
and  Lieutenant  Spratt  in  the  examination  of  the  coast  and 
inland  of  Lycia, — an  enterprise  which  was  rewarded  by  the  disco- 
very of  eighteen  ancient  cities — the  well  known  record  of  that 
excursion  by  Spratt  and  Forbes  has  already  informed  our 
readers.  By  the  use  of  the  dredge  in  the  ^gean,  Forbes  elicited 
that  law  of  subaqueous  life,  announced  to  the  British  Association 
in  184?3,  in  his  report  on  the  mollusca  and  radiata  of  those 
waters.  But  rich  as  the  expedition  was  in  natural  history 
results,  it  was  fatal  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Daniell,  who  died  of  fever, 
induced  by  malaria ;  and  Forbes  himself  '  was  taken  ill  on  the 
way  from  Rhodes  to  Syra,  and  remained  for  thirteen  days 
together  without  tasting  food,  and  without  medicine  or  medical 
advice.'  From  this  severe  illness  he  slowly  recovered  ;  but  to  the 
see  is  of  disease  then  deeply  sown  in  his  body,  we  may,  probably, 
trace  his  early  removal  from  amongst  us,  and  that  at  a  moment 
when  his  sphere  of  usefulness  had  been  widened,  and  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  progress  of  science  was  daily  increasing. 

The  important  fact  which  he  announced  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, as  the  result  of  his  researches  with  the  dredge  in  the 
iEgean,  was,  that  among  marine  animals,  zones  of  depth  corre- 
spond to  parallels  of  latitude.  Boreal  forms  of  marine  life  may 
therefore  exist  in  southern  latitudes  at  great  depths,  just  as 
Alpine  plants  flourish  on  mountains  at  great  elevations.  The 
distribution  of  marine  life  must  consequently  be  considered  in 
reference  to  temperature  and  not  to  climate.  The  importance  of 
the  application  of  this  law  to  geological  inquiries  is  evident.  As 
the  imbedded  organic  remains  in  any  mineral  deposit  are 
received  in  evidence  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  rock 
was  produced,  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  life  to  which 
marine  animals  are  subject  is  essential  to  a  correct  application  of 
the  evidence  those  remains  can  give.  Forbes  himself,  in  a  sub- 
sequent paper  on  the  northern  drift,  gives  an  admirable  example 
of  the  mode  in  which  this  fact  should  be  employed  in  estimating 
the  origin  of  a  deposit  from  a  study  of  its  fossils.  After  stating- 
that  the  testacea  found  in  the  beds  of  the  glacial  epoch  are, 
with  some  exceptions,  still  represented  by  living  animals  m 
British  and  more  northern  seas ;  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the 
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fossils,  both  in  species  and  individuals,  when  compared  with  the 
epoch  of  the  crag,  or  the  existing  marine  fauna,  indicate  a  colder 
temperature  than  that  which  now  prevails  on  the  same  area,  he 
hesitates  to  draw  the  conclusion —which  in  less  cautious  or 
less  informed  minds  would  be  thought  unavoidable — that  the 
climate  was  then  much  more  severe  than  it  is  now.  Having 
regard  to  the  law  he  had  announced,  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  proving  that  the  temperature  thus  indicated  was  due  to 
climate,  and  not  to  the  depth  of  the  medium  in  which  these 
animals  lived,  before  he  could  pronounce  an  opinion,  and  say 
that  the  evidences  of  palseontology  supported  the  conclusions 
of  geology.  How  he  arrived  at  this  will  be  best  told  in  his  own 
words. 

'  Fortunately,'  he  says,  *  among  the  species  enumerated,  are  several 
which  ought  to  afford  us  a  certain  clue  to  this  matter.  Such  are  the 
Littorinoe,  the  Purpura,  the  Patella,  and  the  Lacunce,  genera  and 
species  definitely  indicating  not  merely  shallow  water,  but  in  the  first 
three  cases  a  coast  line.  Were  these  shells  only  found  among  the 
disturbed  and  amorphous  beds  of  drift,  they  would  scarcely  serve  as 
evidence  on  so  nice  a  point,  since  they  might  have  been  transported, 
but  they  occur  also  in  the  undisturbed  fossiliferous  clays  of  this  forma- 
tion, associated  with  bivalve  and  other  mollusca  of  delicate  conforma- 
tion, and  in  a  state  which  certainly  indicates  that  they  lived  and  died  on 
the  spot  where  now  they  are  found.  This  is  especially  the  case  among 
the  Clyde  deposits.  A  most  important  fact  too,  is,  that  among  the 
species  of  Littorina,  a  genus,  all  the  forms  of  which  live  only  at  water- 
mark, or  between  tides,  is  the  Littorina  expansa,  one  of  the  forms  now 
extinct  in  the  British  but  still  surviving  in  the  Arctic  Seas.' — '  Memoirs 
of  the  Geological  Survey,'  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

Edward  Forbes  was  not  one  of  those  who  delight  in  the  dis- 
covery of  abstract  truths,  and  leave  them  to  perish  for  the  want 
of  nurture  and  usefulness.  As  soon  as  he  had  assured  himself  of 
the  universality  of  this  law,  he  submitted  all  his  researches  and 
conjectures  to  it,  and  rejected  every  hypothesis  in  which  its 
authority  was  not  fully  recognised.  This  may  be  observed  in  all 
his  subsequent  writings.  But  we  must  return  to  the  brief 
biographical  sketch  we  had  commenced. 

l)uringthe  absence  of  our  naturalist  in  the^Egean,  the  professor- 
ship of  b(jtany  in  King's  College  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Professor  Don.  The  claims  of  Edward  Forbes  as  a  naturalist,  a 
teacher,  and  a  man,  to  the  vacant  chair  were  presented  to  the 
council  of  that  university  by  his  friends,  among  whom  was  Dr. 
Goodsir,  the  professor  of  anatomy,  with  whom  he  occupied  the 
saTne  lodgings  when  a  student  at  Edinburgh.  The  claim  was 
allowed,  an(l  tlie  appointment  was  mad(;  in  suf?icient  time  to 
prevent  his  visit  to  Egypt,  and  a  dredging  t;xcursion  in  the  Red 
Sea,  upon  which  he  had  resolved.    In  May,  1SS4<,  he  delivered 
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his  inaugural  lecture  at  King's  College  to  a  class  who  soon 
learned,  as  all  intelligent  persons  did  who  were  admitted  to 
familiar  intercourse,  to  honour  and  love  him.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  assistant  secretary  to  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  a  post  of  great  honour,  but  one  of  the  most  laborious  a 
man  of  science  can  accept.  This  situation  he  retained  until 
he  was  appointed  palaeontologist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  and  fulfilled  its  duties  with  the  highest  honour  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  the  Society  ;  and  that,  too,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  one  of  the  most  unwearying  and  best 
informed  palaeontologists  of  the  age,  to  whom  every  geologist  has 
been  more  or  less  indebted.  But  although  his  official  labours 
were  so  heavy,  the  productions  of  his  pen  and  pencil  w^ere 
numerous,  all  stamped  with  that  originality  of  thought  and 
breadth  of  handling  of  which  his  early  labours  had  given 
promise.  Among  the  papers  which  he  produced  at  this  time,  we 
may  mention,  as  especially  deserving  notice,  his  memoir  '  On  the 
Geological  Relations  of  the  Existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the 
British  Isles,'  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer.  We  need  not 
tell  how  efficiently  he  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society,  or  allude  to  the  masterly  summary  of  the  state  of 
geology  which  he  gave  to  the  Society  from  the  president's  chair, 
at  the  aniversary  meeting  in  February  1854.  These  are  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  every  geologist  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  or  of  reading  its  pro- 
ceedinofs. 

Soon  after  his  term  of  office  in  the  Geological  Society  had 
expired.  Professor  Forbes  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Natural 
History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  become 
vacant  by  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Jameson.  In  the  meridian 
of  manhood  he  thus  obtained  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition. 
By  the  force  of  his  genius  and  industry  he  had  achieved  many 
conquests  for  science  and  much  honour  for  himself ;  he  had  been 
received  by  the  most  eminent  naturalists  and  geologists  as  one 
fitted  to  continue  their  labours,  and  to  sustain  the  reputation  of 
their  names ;  he  had  been  crowned  with  the  highest  distinctions 
science  can  bestow.  He  was  now  reunited  to  many  of  his 
earliest  friends ;  took  his  seat  again  as  a  resident  member  at  the 
Botanical  Society,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  had  been  so 
active  ;  and  became  a  teacher  and  an  authority  where,  not  twenty 
years  before,  he  had  been  a  pupil.  Welcomed  on  all  sides  by 
attached  friends  and  admiring  scholars,  a  wide  sphere  of  useful- 
ness seemed  to  be  opened  to  him,  and  his  heart  might  well  con- 
gratulate his  intellect  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  desires  of 
each  could  be  satisfied  without  privation  to  the  other.  But  he 
had  also  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  race  he  had  to  run.  He 
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had  resolved  to  do  much  for  the  extension  of  natural-history 
science.  He  hoped  to  make  the  University  of  Edinburgh  one  of 
the  most  eminent  schools  of  Europe,  and  its  museum  one  of  the 
most  important.  He  saw  around  him  a  group  of  young  men,  to 
all  of  whom  he  offered  the  hand  of  friendship,  who  were  im- 
bibing from  his  lips  that  love  of  science  and  scientific  labour 
which  had  made  his  name  so  famous.  They  heard  him  with 
attention  in  the  theatre,  they  sought  him  in  the  museum,  they 
followed  him  in  his  periodical  excursions.  He  needed  no  other 
hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  high  and  honourable  designs 
but  health  and  life — they  were  denied  him. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at  Liver- 
pool, Professor  Edward  Forbes  occupied  the  chair  of  the  geolo- 
gical section,  and  after  a  short  excursion  returned  to  Edinburgh 
to  resume  his  college  duties.  On  the  1st  of  November  he  com- 
menced his  second  course  of  lectures,  in  ill  health,  suffering  from 
cold  and  low  fever.  For  a  few  days  he  continued  to  labour  and 
suffer,  but  the  febrile  symptoms  increased,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  discontinue  his  lectures.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month  he 
died,  and  we  may  well  mourn ;  for  we  have  lost  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  from  the  hemisphere  of  science ;  one  who  was  a 
guide  to  the  inquiring,  a  censor  to  the  slothful ;  and  his  dis- 
appearance at  a  moment  when  he  shone  most  brightly  has  for 
a  time  dimmed  the  light  of  kindred  flames. 

Having  briefly  stated  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Edward 
Forbes,  and  the  means  l)y  which  he  reached  that  honourable  dis- 
tinction with  which  his  name  will  be  united  in  this  and  many 
succeeding  ages  in  the  history  of  natural  science,  we  will  take  a 
brief  review  of  some  of  the  opinions  he  held  and  supported,  and 
select  one  example  of  the  mode  in  which  he  entered  upon  a 
scientific  inquiry. 

The  papers  collected  from  the  peages  of  the  '  Literary  Gazette,' 
re-published  and  edited  by  the  proprietor  of  that  journal,  are  full 
of  interest,  for  they  give,  in  popular  phraseology,  and  in  a  light, 
gracile  style,  the  opinions  of  the  great  naturalist  upon  subjects 
which  could  scarcely  find  a  place  in  scientific  memoirs  and  formal 
reports.  The  volume  consists  of  numerous  reviews  of  books  upon 
geography,  natural  history,  and  geolog}^  These  reviews  Mr. 
Keeve  has  classed  under  general  designations,  and  the  reader  may, 
on  first  opening  the  book,  be  deceived  into  the  supposition  that 
each  division  or  chapter  is  an  essay  ui)on  the  subject  announced 
at  the  beginning.  Tiie  publisher  will  no  doubt  reap  a  publisher's 
rewaid  in  this  r('j)rint,  but  protc^st,  as  all  (he  friends  of  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  will  do,  against  this  hasty  collection  of  his  fugitive 
writings  in  a  form  they  were  never  intended  to  take,  almost 
l)eforc  a  suitable  literary  memorial  could  be  decided.    The  book 
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contains  many  admirable  criticisms,  and  some  allusions  to  the 
discoveries  which  will  give  the  author  posthumous  fame.  There 
are  pa^^sages  of  great  beauty  in  thought  and  expression,  and  many 
suggestions  of  moment ;  nor  are  these  anonymous  productions 
wanting  in  that  spirit  of  truthfulness,  kindness,  affection,  and 
playfulness,  which  distinguished  Edward  Forbes  as  a  companion 
and  teacher.  We  can  find  nothing  to  offend,  and  there  is  much 
to  please  and  instruct ;  yet  wdiile  we  recommend  the  book  as  one 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  young  in  forming  the  taste,  and  in 
cultivating  a  love  of  natural  science,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it 
does  not  place  this  distinguished  man,  admirable  in  literature  and 
in  science,  in  that  position  which  his  genius  demands,  and  his 
friends  anticipate.  From  its  pages,  however,  we  may  collect  his 
opinions  upon  many  subjects  connected  with  the  sciences  he 
studied,  and  draw  from  them  many  inducements  to  the  adoption 
of  similar  pursuits. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said,  and  ignorant  people  pretend  to 
believe  it,  that  intellectual  improvement  of  a  high  order  makes  a 
man  retiring  and  unsocial.    Our  author  answers  that  charge : — 

'  There  is  no  greater  or  more  prevalent  mistake  than  the  jsupposition 
that  the  intellectual  development  is  inconsistent  with  a  keen  sense  of 
enjoyment.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  considerable  number  of  grave,  dull, 
would-be  sages,  moving  at  a  snail's  pace,  with  a  snail's  gravity,  through 
society — looking,  as  Oken  says  in  his  transcendental  philosophy,  like 
so  many  prophesying  goddesses  seated  on  tripods.  But  nine  out  of  ten 
of  them  maintain  a  philosophic  fame  only  on  the  credit  of  an  ominous 
and  unbroken  silence ;  the  tenth  on  the  strength  of  supporting  some 
incomprehensible  paradox,  which  neither  he  nor  the  stupid  people  who 
listen  to  him  comprehend.  Your  real  philosopher  is  neither  uncom- 
municative nor  dogmatic  ;  he  utters  his  words  of  wisdom  at  the  right 
time  and  place,  but  on  ordinary  occasions  is  like  other  men,  and  enjoys 
himself,  perhaps  even  more  intensely,  when  enjoyment  is  afloat.  Davy 
was  one  of  these,  as  every  man  of  genius  is,  and  has  been.  Hence  the 
unaffected  enthusiasm  with  which  Sir  Humphrey  plunged  into  stream 
and  pool,  and  pursued  his  salmon  fishing  hobby  all  over  Europe.  And 
whilst  the  zest  for  pleasure  humanizes  the  philosopher,  his  science  and 
taste  in  turn  elevates  his  pleasures.  The  objects  of  his  sport  become 
to  him  a  source  of  interest,  such  as  they  cannot  be  to  common  men. 
In  their  forms  he  delights  to  trace  all-wise  contrivance,  and  in  their 
instincts  the  guidance  of  superhuman  wisdom.  He  follows  them  to 
their  haunts,  marking  every  charm  of  the  landscape  on  his  way,  and 
every  turn  and  varying  chance  of  his  sport  suggests  reflections  on  men 
and  things — fanciful  analogies,  it  may  be,  but  not  the  less  true — such 
as  give  eloquence  to  his  tale  of  adventure,  and  render  the  records  of  his 
amusements  as  classical  as  these  '  Conversations  of  Fly  Fishing'  by 
Davy.'— pp.  291,  292. 

The  following  passage  is  a  good  example  of  the  pleasing  manner 
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in  which  Edward  Forbes  delighted  to  entice  men  into  the 
pursuit  of  science  for  the  true  enjoyment  of  nature  : — 

*  Were  the  famous  wishing  carpet  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights'  either 
purchasable  or  let  out  for  hire,  we  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  taking  a  fly  to  the  West  Indies,  and  alighting  among  the 
mountains  of  Jamaica.  We  would  go  there  when  the  yellow  fever  was 
out  of  season,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  Colonel  Reid's  law  of 
storms  select  the  interval  between  two  hurricanes  for  our  visit.  How 
delightful  to  rise  out  of  the  semi-solid  atmosphere  of  London  and  find 
ourselves  suddenly  under  the  cloudless  heavens  of  the  tropics.  Doubt- 
less the  sun  is  very  hot,  but  then  we  would  choose  the  cool  evening  for 
our  flight,  and  so  avoid  inconvenience.  Seated  under  a  palm-tree,  wdth 
an  arborescent  fern  in  the  foreground,  and  a  grove  of  cocoa  nuts  in  the 
distance,  we  would  pass  a  few  hours  of  intense  exotic  enjoyment.  All 
manners  of  curious  creatures  would  congregate  around  us — strange 
birds  with  bright  feathers;  agile  lizards,  changing  colour  every  moment ; 
beetles,  with,  prodigious  horns,  and  wasps  with  awful  stings ;  snails, 
with  no  ends  to  their  shells  ;  and,  at  a  safe  distance,  boa  constrictors  of 
terrific  dimensions.  And  yet  how  confused  and  uninstructive  our 
pleasure  would  be  amid  all  these  wonders  if  we  were  ignorant  of  natural 
history.  Unable  to  observe  correctly,  incapable  of  judging  of  the 
meaning  of  the  curious  organisms  about  us,  we  should  soon  begin  to 
regret  our  neglect  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  sciences,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  condition  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  travellers 
through  foreign  parts.  The  charms  of  a  residence  in  a  foreign  land 
are  increased  tenfold  if  the  traveller  be  a  zoologist  or  botanist.  How- 
ever dull  a  country  may  seem,  however  uninteresting  its  human  popula- 
tion, the  creatures  that  live  on  its  surface  or  swarm  amid  the  waves 
that  wash  its  shores  aflbrd  a  constant  and  inexhaustible  source  of 
amusement  and  instruction.  The  naturalist  is  at  home  everywhere, 
and  finds  a  museum  where  the  ordinary  voyager  finds  nothing  but  a 
waste.  In  the  polar  regions  he  is  intensely  happy,  but  in  the  tropics 
he  is  in  paradise  itself.  No  district  is  so  i)oor  and  barren  but  that  it 
has  treasures  for  him,  and  none  so  rich  but  that  all  its  gold  would 
fail  to  prevent  his  rushing  after  a  new  butterfly,  or  climbing  the  rocks 
after  a  new  flower.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  able  botanists 
explored  and  resided  in  the  gold  region  of  California,  aware  of  the 
indications  of  the  precious  metal,  before  the  rush  to  the  diggings,  but 
were  too  absorbed  in  the  delights  of  their  own  pecuHar  pursuits  to 
think  of  grubbing  for  lucre.' — pp.  278-280. 

This  abandonment  of  the  mind  to  a  pursuit  which  has  not 
money-getting  for  its  end  is  incomprehensible  to  the  great  mass 
of  mankind.  The  boy  who  neglects  his  books  to  draw  diagrams, 
construct  clocks,  and  make  telescopes  ;  or  lie  who  loses  his  sachel 
on  his  way  from  school  wliilc  collecting  flowers  and  hunting  for 
fossils,  will  have  the  cane  :  and  in  the  opinion  of  fathers  and 
teachers  not  a  few,  it  should  be  wielded  with  more  firmness  tlum 
mercy.    But  what  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  should  be  the 
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punishment  of  a  man  who,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  science,  braves 
the  extremes  of  temperature,  lives  in  forests  inhabited  by  beasts 
of  prey  and  venemous  snakes,  and  visits  the  most  unciviUzed  of 
human  kind  to  observe  their  habits,  learn  their  traditions,  and 
investigate  the  geology  or  natural  history  of  the  country  they 
occupy,  without  a  thought  of  gaining  money,  or  a  single  com- 
mercial idea  in  his  mind.  Mr.  Fortune  would  have  needed  no 
apologist  had  he  failed  in  his  attempt  when  he  entered  the 
interior  of  China,  by  the  desire  of  the  East  India  Company,  to 
study  the  manufacture  of  tea,  and  obtain  plants — of  which  he 
fortunately  secured  twenty  thousand — to  be  sent  for  cultivation 
on  the  slopes  of  Himalaya.  But  who  would  have  undertaken 
his  defence  if  his  commercial  enterprise  had  failed,  by  a  discovery 
of  his  incognito,  from  his  enthusiastic  ardour  to  get  a  nearer  view 
of  a  new  cypress,  and  obtain  a  few  seeds  for  the  nurserymen  in 
Europe  ?  And  yet  such  might  have  been  the  result  if  a  second 
thought  had  not  suggested  that  to  scale  an  innkeeper's  wall  for 
such  a  purpose  would  be  an  indecorous  proceeding  for  a 
Chinaman. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  development  of  organization  in  succession 
of  time,  so  speciously  stated  upon  assumptions  falsely  called 
geological  facts,  by  the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges  of  Creation,'  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  Professor.Forbes  in  that  kindly  spirit  which 
aims  at  the  correction  of  an  error  rather  than  the  award  of 
punishment  for  a  fault.  It  is  an  hypothesis  unsustained  by  a 
single  fact  in  palaeontology,  and  rests  entirely  upon  an  imaginary 
progression  of  organization  in  the  succession  of  fossil-bearing 
rocks.  The  subject  is  now  almost  worn  out,  but  there  may  be 
some  curiosity  to  know  what  so  eminent  a  naturalist  said  respect- 
ing it.  The  assumption  upon  which  the  hypothesis  is  built  is 
thus  stated  by  the  author  of  the  '  Vestiges,'  who  is  supposed  to 
be  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh  : — 

'  It  is  clear,  and  can  now  be  asserted  on  the  authority  of  the  first 
naturaUsts  of  the  age,  that  in  all  the  conspicuous  orders  of  animals, 
there  have  been  in  the  progress  of  time  strong  appearances  of  a 
progress  of  forms  from  the  more  simple  to  the  more  complex,  from 
the  more  general  to  the  more  special,  the  highest  and  most  typical 
forms  being  always  attained  last.  It  cannot  be  pretended  in  all 
cases  that  we  have  an  unbroken  and  perfect  series,  exhibiting  these 
gradations,  for  the  stone  book  is  one  wanting  many  leaves  ;  but  in 
the  orders  that  have  been  best  preserved  there  is  such  a  well-marked 
succession  leading  on  from  one  degree  of  organization  to  another, 
that  the  general  fact  of  a  progress  in  all  the  orders  is  not  to  be 
doubted.'—'  Vestiges,'  p.  140. 

Now  '  the  first  naturalists  of  the  age'  do  not  admit  that  there 
has  been  an  increasing  perfection  of  organization  as  the  result  of 
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the  progress  of  time  ;  they  deny  the  assertion,  and  thus  reduce 
the  Vestigian  to  the  disreputable  position  of  being  called  on 
to  prove  his  assertions. 

'  The  speculator  in  development,'  says  Professor  Forbes,  '  was  not 
content  to  misinterpret,  he  misrepresented  (probably  unconsciously) 
the  facts  upon  which  he  founded  his  theory,  or  knew  them  so  imper- 
fectly as  to  forget  to  mention  the  most  important.  Professor  Sedg- 
wick's searching  examination  of  such  mis-statements  cannot  fail  to 
expose  the  fallacies  of  the  work  he  reviews,  and  must  do  good  service^ 
especially  among  students,  by  preventing  their  reception  of  mistakes 
for  facts.  This  is  conspicuously  the  case  with  that  part  of  the  inquiry 
which  deals  with  the  first  appearance  of  organized  beings.  If  the 
theory  of  progressive  development  in  the  Lamarckian  sense  be  good 
for  an3^thing,  the  earliest  creatiu-es  of  which  we  find  traces  should  be 
the  simplest  and  lowest  forms,  not  only  of  their  tribes  but  of  all 
creatures.  To  the  practical  geologist  it  is  needless  to  say  that  such  is 
not  the  case ;  but  so  positively  and  frequently  has  the  statement  to 
the  contrary  been  put  forward,  that  strong  and  repeated  denials,  and 
an  appeal  to  facts  over  and  over  again,  are  necessary  to  convince 
numerous  able  men,  many  of  them  men  of  science,  who  are  not  prac- 
tically conversant  with  geological  researches.  Yet  no  fact  is  more 
certain  than  that  the  remains  of  the  oldest  animals  yet  discovered  do 
not  belong  to  the  most  rudimentary  forms.  Instead  of  Sponges, 
hydroid  Zoophytes,  Br^^ozoa,  and  Formanifera,  the  simplest  types 
which,  under  the  conditions  indicated  by  the  strata,  could  be  expected 
to  occur  in  the  most  ancient  Palseozoic  deposits,  we  find  asteroid  and 
helianthoid  Zoophytes,  Cephalopods  (the  highest  of  MoUusca),  Brachio- 
pods,  and  Trilobites.  No  person,  whose  acquaintance  with  zoology  is 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  estimate  the  position  in  the  animal  series 
of  a  Cuttle-fish  or  a  Crustacean,  can  for  a  moment  hold  the  notion  that 
the  Palajozoic  fauna  was  rudimentary,  if  he  possesses  any  familiai'ity 
with  the  fossils  of  the  Silurian  system.  Every  da}'^  we  are  leai'ning 
more  and  more,  to  recognise  the  common-sense  view,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  genera  and  species  in  time  has  been,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
])resent,  determined  simply  by  the  physical  conditions  adapted  to  them. 
The  Creator,  willing  that  there  should  be  no  great  epoch  of  desolation, 
has  called  into  being  species  alter  S})ecies,  organizing  each  for  the 
circumstances  amidst  which  it  was  destined  to  live.' — pp.  14-16. 

An  hypothesis  which  assumes  that  every  variety  of  organiza- 
tion lias  its  origin  in  one  that  is  a  grade  lower,  and  after  its 
appeals  to  geology  for  the  support  of  its  assertion  is  found  by  the 
very  evidence  given  under  its  subpcena  to  be  false,  can  have  no 
favour  from  honest  minds.  It  is  a  vain,  half-witted,  foolish 
imagination ;  or,  still  worse,  a  sham  and  imposture.  It  assumes 
that  the  forms  of  life  are  ])rogressive,  and  it  lacks  a  beginuing. 
Where  it  desires  to  lind  rudimentary  forms,  rocks  yield  the  relics 
of  an  organization  of  a  high  character.  Nor  is  this  all.  To  prove 
its  claim  upon  our  credence  it  should  show  an  uninterrupted  pro- 
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gression  from  the  palaeozoic  epoch  to  the  historic  age.  But 
instead  of  this,  we  find  that  the  'Stone  Book'  has  many  chapters, 
and  between  each  the  Yestigian  commentator  assumes  a  leaf  to 
be  lost,  and  supplies  it  by  vague  fancies.  That  man  has  read 
carelessly,  or  not  turned  over  the  leaves  at  all,  who  has  not  learned 
that  at  periods  in  the  world's  history  there  has  been  substitution 
of  genera,  sometimes,  we  admit,  from  the  lower  to  the  higher ; 
but  very  frequently  from  the  higher  to  the  lower.  '  Now  that 
we  have  learned  the  true  affinities  that  exist  between  the 
Bryozoa,' — formerly  classed  with  the  Zoophytes,  now  with  the 
MoUusca,  — '  and  the  Brachiopoda,'  says  Professor  Forbes  in  his 
anniversary  address  to  the  Geological  Society,  '  we  can  see  in 
these  instances  the  zoological  replacement  of  a  higher  by  a  lower 
group,  while  in  the  former  view,  equally  true,  of  the  replacc^ment 
of  the  Brachiopoda  by  the  Lamellibranchiata,  a  higher  group  is 
substituted  for  a  lower  one.'  We  may  perhaps  be  told  that  the 
Trilobites  found  by  Barrande  in  the  lowest  fossiliferous  beds  of 
the  Silurians,  in  Bohemia,  belong  to  rudimentary  types,  but 
how  does  the  development  hypothesis  account  for  their  existence 
in  any  form  in  a  deposit  called  primordial,  and  containing  the 
first  evidence  of  organized  being  ?  But  even  taking  these  rudi- 
mentary forms  of  Trilobites  as  we  find  them  in  the  lowest 
fossiliferous  bed,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  by  the  Vestigians  them- 
selves that  development  did  anything  to  raise  the  standard  of 
organization  in  this  class  of  animals ;  for,  as  far  as  geological 
evidence  can  guide  us,  they  were  destroyed  by  the  effects  of 
igneous  eruption,  or  a  change  of  sea  level  produced  by  volcanic 
agency,  and  a  new  fauna  was  substituted.  The  absurdity  of  the 
theory  should  have  been  an  antidote  to  the  poison  that  lurks 
under  its  fascinating  tongue ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  how  men 
with  any  pretension  to  intelligence,  not  to  say  scientific  know- 
ledge, can  be  even  half  persuaded  '  that  they  and  all  mankind 
are  the  lineal  descendants  of  mud-worms  and  monkeys,  and  this 
too  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  all  the  living  investigators  of  those 
several  animals  anatomically  and  palseontologically  considered.' 
The  publication  of  the  '  Vestiges,'  however,  will  have  done  some 
good,  as  Forbes  says,  when  it  has  taught  naturalists  'that  it 
is  full  time  to  give  the  public  the  results  of  their  researches,  and 
the  conclusion  at  which  they  have  arrived,  in  plain,  readable,  and 
comprehensible  language  ;  and  not  to  keep  the  philosophy  of 
their  science  to  themselves  ;  for  if  they  do  so,  others  unqualified 
for  the  task  will  impose  a  sham  philosophy  on  the  people,  who  like 
to  have  a  reason  for  their  belief,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  causes 
of  things.' 

The  theoretical  opinions  entertained  by  Professor  Forbes,  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  organized  beings,  were  founded  upon 
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the  conviction  that  all  species  of  animals  descended  from  single 
created  progenitors.  Admitting  this,  which  to  us  appears  an 
indispensable  conjecture  in  science,  and  a  fact  in  revelation,  each 
species,  wherever  we  may  now  hnd  the  individuals,  must  have 
been  diffused  from  a  specific  centre ;  or,  in  other  words,  there 
must  have  been  some  geographical  point  in  which  the  primo- 
genitors were  created,  and  to  which  all  their  offspring  may  be 
traced.  The  work  of  the  naturalist  in  determining  these  specific 
centres  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ethnologist,  when  he  attempts  to 
tread  back  the  road  a  race  of  mankind  have  traversed  to  the 
locality  in  which  their  early  ancestors  dwelt,  and  from  which  a 
portion  of  their  tribe  wandered.  That  this  view  of  the  distri- 
bution of  life  in  its  specific  forms  is  correct  admits  of  no  reason- 
able doubt ;  for  if  a  fact  can  be  perfectly  explained  by  a  single 
cause,  it  is  evidently  false  to  assume,  as  a  primordial  condition,  a 
multiplication  of  that  cause. 

Upon  this  assumption  Professor  Forbes,  as  palaeontologist  to 
the  geological  survey,  founded  those  inquiries,  the  results  of 
which  he  has  stated  in  his  admirable  paper  '  On  the  Connexion 
between  the  Distribution  of  the  Existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the 
British  Isles,  and  the  Geological  Changes  which  have  affected 
their  area,  especially  during  the  epoch  of  the  Northern  Drift.' 

Before  any  connexion  can  be  traced  between  geological  changes 
and  the  introduction  into  Britain  of  the  existing  plants  and 
animals,  we  must  ascertain  by  what  means  such  an  isolated  area 
may  have  been  furnished  with  its  present  fauna  and  flora.  There 
are  three  modes  in  which  it  may  have  been  done,  either  wholly 
or  in  part — by  creation  within  the  area,  transport  to  it,  or 
migration  before  isolation.  In  one  or  more  of  these  ways 
the  British  Isles  must  have  received  the  species  of  animals  and 
plants  which  now  exist  on  their  surface.  That  it  was  not  by 
special  creation  within  the  area,  to  any  large  extent,  is  probable 
from  the  fact  that  the  terrestrial  animals  and  flowering  plants, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  identical  with  continental  species.  That 
it  was  by  transport  is  improbable,  for  although  '  the  great  mass 
of  cryptogamic  plants,  a  few  phanerogam ia,  and  a  few  terrestrial 
animals,  may  have  found  their  way  across  the  separating  waters 
ty  the  agency  of  currents  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  plants,  their  seeds 
may  have  been  conveyed  by  the  Windsor  birds  through  the  air  ; 
yet,  after  making  full  allowances  for  all  likely  means  of  transport 
at  present  in  action,  there  remains  a  residue  of  animals  and 
plants  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  transported,  since 
either  their  bodily  characters,  or  certain  phenomena  presented 
by  their  present  distribution,  prevent  our  entertaining  such  an 
idea.' 

Kejecting  then  the  two  former  possible  modes,  one  as  impro- 
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bable,  and  the  other  as  insufficient,  the  British  Isles  must  have 
been  colonized  by  the  animals  and  plants  now  existing  on  their 
surface  advancing  from  other  lands  previous  to  the  isolation  of 
our  island  homes.  To  determine  at  what  periods  these  migrations 
occurred  opens  a  wide  field  of  investigation,  for  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  ascertain  in  what  other  countries  our  plants  and 
animals  are  found,  but  to  fix  by  incontrovertible  geological  evi- 
dence the  time  when  the  British  Isles  were  separated  from  the 
continent  of  Europe.  These  are  questions  with  which  Professor 
Forbes  fairly  grapples,  and,  as  we  think,  fairly  solves.  No  better 
evidence  of  his  genius  and  profound  knowledge  of  his  science, 
and  the  great  loss  we  have  had  in  losing  him,  can  be  given  than 
in  an  abstract  of  his  research  and  reasoning  upon  this  subject. 
But  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  limitation  of  pages  to  confine 
our  remarks  the  first  part  of  the  essay,  we  recommend  the 
memoir  itself  to  the  study  of  the  reader,  as  a  process  of  inductive 
thought,  to  which  the  geologist  may  refer  as  an  answer  to  every 
taunt  which  charges  him  with  the  folly  of  guessing  at  conclusions, 
and  being  governed  by  his  imagination. 

The  majority  of  British  plants,  those  which  are  widely  distri- 
buted, and,  par  excellence,  form  the  fiora  of  the  country,  are 
also  found  in  Central  and  Western  Europe,  and  are  by  Forbes 
designated  Germanic.  '  Every  plant  universally  distributed  in 
these  islands  is  Germanic  ;  every  quadruped  common  in  England, 
and  not  ranging  to  Ireland  or  Scotland.  The  great  mass  of  our 
pulmoniferous  mollusca  have  also  come  from  the  same  quarter.' 

There  are,  however,  certain  local  floras  which  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes : — 1.  A  small  number  of  plants  found  in  moun- 
tainous districts  on  the  west  and  south-west  of  Ireland,  natives 
of  the  north  of  Spain  ;  2.  A  flora  found  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  and  south-east  of  Ireland,  identified,  in  relation  at  least, 
with  that  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  France  ;  3.  The  chalk  plants  ;  so  called  from  their  being  found 
on  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  England 
and  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France  on  the  same  geological  forma- 
tion ;  4.  The  Alpine  or  mountain  flora.  To  study  the  plants  of 
this  last  division  we  must  visit  the  loftiest  peaks  in  Scotland. 
The  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Wales  do  not  support  many 
of  the  species  which  are  found  in  the  Highlands  ;  but  with  one 
exception  (Lloydia  scrotina)  all  that  can  be  found  in  other  lofty 
districts  of  the  British  Isles  are  native  there.  And  it  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  while  Scotland  owns  many  Alpine  species 
which  do  not  grow  on  ridges  of  more  southern  latitude,  the 
Scandinavian  Alps  support  all  the  mountain  plants  of  the  High- 
lands, with  many  peculiarly  their  own. 

According  to  the  hypothesis  which  has  been  assumed,  all 
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these  floras  have  been  introduced  upon  British  soil  by  colonization 
from  specific  centres.  The  assistance  of  geology  is  now  required 
to  fix  the  period  when  there  was  a  continuity  of  land  between 
the  isles  of  Britain  and  the  continent,  for  it  is  only  under  that 
physical  condition  the  migrations  were  possible. 

There  is  a  notion,  often  held  without  a  reason,  common  enough 
among  Englishmen  to  be  called  universal,  that  in  some  far  distant 
bygone  age  the  southern  coast  of  England  was  connected  by  dry 
land  with  the  northern  shores  of  France.  Many  an  intelligent 
though  uninstructed  man,  geologically  speaking,  has  said  to  him- 
self, when  looking  at  the  white  shores  of  Calais  from  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  Dover,  '  It  is  very  strange  that  the  chalk  of  England 
should  spread  itself  into  France  under  the  deep  sea  that  rolls  and 
roars  between  them.'  And  then  he  has  thought  of  the  power  of 
water  in  scooping  out  channels,  and  cutting  through  gorges,  and 
recalled  all  the  geographical  lore  of  his  boyhood,  that  he  might 
guess  from  whence  that  great  flood  of  water  came  which  swept  out 
the  channel  which  is  now  the  Strait  of  Dover. 

A  time  there  was,  if  the  data  or  deductions  of  geology  are  not 
false,  when  the  British  Isles  did  form  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Immediately  preceding  the  establishment  of  that  con- 
dition of  the  earth  which  has  resulted  in  the  present  division  of 
land  and  water,  and  the  establishment  of  the  present  climatal 
arrangements,  there  was  an  age  of  frost  and  ice,  known  among 
geologists  as  the  glacial  period.  Memorials  of  this  age  are  left 
to  us  in  ancient  moraines,  grooved  rocks,  transported  boulders, 
accumulations  of  debris,  and  the  remains  of  animals  which  lived 
in  an  arctic  temperature.  During  this  epoch,  the  present 
boundary  lines  of  the  British  islands  had  no  existence  ;  the  ocean 
covered  the  area  which  the  northern  half  of  England  and 
all  Scotland  now  fills,  except  here  and  there  an  isolated  peak  or 
lofty  range,  with  head  and  shoulders  wrapped  in  glaciers.  The 
Malverns  and  Cottiswold  hills  were  at  this  time  washed  by 
ocean  waves,  and  those  districts  which  now  form  the  highest  lands 
of  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  stood  as  islands  above  the  bleak, 
cold,  and  often  ice-bound  sea. 

The  mountain  plants  already  mentioned,  which  have  their 
typt>s  in  Scandinavia,  are,  according  to  Professor  Forbes,  the 
descendants  of  the  flora  of  this  glacial  age.  They  then  flou- 
rished even  to  the  water's  edge.  But  this  arctic  clime  was  not 
destined  to  permanence.  The  time  came  when  the  bed  of  the 
glacial  ocean  was  elevated,  and  the  island  peaks  studding  the 
icy  seas  were  raiscMl  into  mountains.  The  climate  was  changed 
at  thi^  same  period,  and  the  arctic  plants  which  had  flourished 
during  short  summers  uj)on  the  shores,  were  confined  by  their 
frost-loving  habits  to  the  mountain  summits  where  elevation  con- 
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tinned  the  temperature  which  no  longer  prevailed  on  the  low 
lands.  By  this  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  the  lands  of 
Britain  and  the  continent  were  united,  and  the  colonization  of 
the  former  with  its  present  flora  and  fauna  was  made  possible. 
This  happened,  according  to  the  hypothesis  in  the  postpliocene 
era,  when  the  cervus  megaceros  wandered  over  the  land,  and 
the  Germanic  region  supplied  us  with  all  the  universally  distri- 
buted animals  and  plants  of  England. 

But  we  have  still  to  account  for  the  three  other  sub-floras,  as 
they  are  sufficiently  remarkable  to  demand  a  specific  explanation 
of  their  origin.  We  can  do  no  more,  however,  than  briefly  record 
the  conclusions  of  our  author,  without  proof  or  comment.  The 
chalk  flora,  he  says, '  was  evidently  derived  from  the  north-western 
provinces  of  France,  and  as  no  geologist  doubts  the  ancient  union 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  Channel,  the  course  it  pursued  in  migrat- 
ing to  England  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  epoch  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Strait  of  Dover  would  mark  the  period  of  its 
isolation,  and  if  that  breach  of  continuity  was  effected  before  the 
destruction  of  the  great  Germanic  plain,  as  is  probable,  we  may 
regard  the  Kentish  flora  as  very  ancient/  Still  more  ancient, 
however,  was  that  which  characterizes  the  counties  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon,  and  the  south-east  of  Ireland.  '  This  flora,  a  relic 
of  a  larger,  is  undoubtedly  a  part  of  that  which  we  find  in  the 
Channel  Isles  and  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France.  When 
we  look  to  the  geological  features  of  the  districts  occupied  by 
the  Devon  or  Norman  flora,  we  see  that  its  course  is  marked  by 
a  great  barrier,  the  destruction  of  which  probably  took  place 
anterior  to  that  of  the  formation  of  the  higher  and  narrower  parts 
of  the  Channel.  It  marks,  too,  the  course  of  the  southern  bound 
of  the  glacial  sea.'  The  hypothesis  Professor  Forbes  offers  to 
account  for  the  flora  of  the  south-west  and  west  of  Ireland  is, 
'  that  at  an  ancient  period,  an  epoch  anterior  to  that  of  any  of 
the  floras  we  have  already  considered,  there  was  a  geological 
union,  or  close  approximation,  of  the  west  of  Ireland  with  the 
north  of  Spain ;  that  the  flora  of  the  intermediate  land  was  a 
continuation  of  the  flora  of  the  peninsula ;  that  the  northernmost 
bound  of  that  flora  was  proba])ly  in  the  line  of  the  western  region 
of  Ireland  ;  that  the  destruction  of  the  intermediate  land  had 
taken  place  before  the  glacial  period  ;  and  that  during  the  last- 
named  period,  climatal  changes  destroyed  the  mass  of  this 
southern  flora  remaining  in  Ireland,  the  survivors  being  such 
species  as  were  most  hardy,  saxifrages,  heaths,  such  plants  as 
Arabia  ciliata  and  Pinguicula  grandijflora,  which  are  now  the 
only  relics  of  the  most  ancient  of  our  island  floras.' 

In  the  succeeding  part  of  the  essay  the  author  states,  and 
enforces  by  an  accumulation  of  facts,  the  principles  which  should 
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guide  the  geologist  in  estimating  the  conditions  under  which  the 
glacial  beds  were  formed.  If  any  of  our  readers  should  be  under 
the  delusion  that  the  geologist  is  but  a  wild  adventurer  in 
science,  amusing  himself  with  theories,  and  imposing  upon  the 
credulity  of  weak  minds  a  belief  in  his  baseless  conjectures,  let 
him  studiously  read  this  paper.  If  there  be  any  value  in  that 
investigation  which  a  naturalist  gives  to  created  being,  or  in  his 
combination  of  the  facts  obtained  by  others;  if  there  be  any 
dependence  upon  the  mental  process  of  induction  for  the  evolution 
of  scientific  truth,  the  reader  must  confess,  when  he  understands 
this  paper,  that  scepticism  in  geology,  if  held  against  such  evi- 
dences of  reason  and  caution,  is  folly ;  and  that  the  imposing 
structure  raised  by  the  geologist  from  the  debris  of  successive 
ages  of  the  ancient  earth  cannot  be  overturned  without  denying 
the  competence,  in  such  matters,  of  human  reason,  and  under- 
mining the  foundation  of  human  knowledge. 


Aet.  it. — The  JEnglishwoman  in  Hussia;  Impressions  of  the  Society 
and  Manners  of  the  Russians  at  Home.  By  a  Lady,  ten  years 
resident  in  that  country.    London:  John  Murray. 

2.  Russian  Life  in  the  Interior  ;  or,  the  Experiences  of  a  Sportsman. 
By  Ivan  Tourguenieff,  of  Moscow.  Edited  by  James  D. 
Meiklejohn.    Edinburgh  :  A.  &  C.  Black. 

If  the  first- mentioned  book  may  not  be  compared  with  the  more 
profound  and  philosophical  works  of  De  Custine  and  Haxthausen, 
it  deserves  a  place  only  after  them  as  an  authority  on  Russia. 
'  The  Ene^lish woman'  had  ampler  means  of  observation  than  her 
French  and  German  predecessors  enjoyed,  and  if  she  does  not 
philosophize  as  they  have  done,  she  contributes  much  more  to  the 
raw  material  of  philosophy.  Not  a  page  of  her  fresh  original 
and  most  instructive  book  is  without  its  contributions  of  facts, 
related  with  an  unaffected  impartiality  that  gives  a  stamp  of 
truth  to  the  entire  narrative. 

Truth  would  have  justified  a  harsher  censure  than  this  gentle- 
woman has  passed  on  the  travelled  mob,  who  have  fiivoured  the 
world  with  their  winters  in  St.  Petersburgh  or  journeys  to  Moscow, 
and  glowing  notes  on  the  high  ])olish  system  of  Russian  civiliza- 
tion ;  for  she  is  not  of  those  rattle-paced  or  patcd  Russonianiacs, 
who  take  their  six  weiiks  tri])  to  St.  Petersburgh,  their  run  on  to 
Moscow,  return  just  iu  time  for  the  bout,  and  steam  westward 
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home  again,  brimful  of  ignorance,  and  admiration,  and  conceit 
Neither  had  she  kept  herself  to  herself,  as  we  enlightened  Britons 
are  prone  to  do  in  our  sets,  and  coteri;s,  and  exc1u  iveness  but 
for  ten  lon^  years  she  lived  not  in  Russia  merely,  but  wTth  the 
Russians  From  Archangel,  where  she  iirst  stept  on  Muscov  te  sc^l 
this  intelligent  ladyjourneyed  frequently, and  far,  through  endless 
wastes  and  solitudes,  and  not  less  silent  cities,  into  theory  hear 

kLds'o'fT«r  ^■"ig/\f'---<^ly  and  familiar' intercourse  v^itiri 
W  r  ^°'^\*J\fro'n  the  prince  to  the  peasant;  one  day 

lost  amidst  the  barbaric  magnificence  of  an  imperial  fit"  the 
next  far  away  at  a  rustic  merry-making,  finding  new  raL  of 
humanity  even  in  the  sorrowful  life  of  the  RiLkn  serf  Ten 
years  and  a  few  thousand  miles  over  cross-country  roads  rather 
tTon  ofifpre-conceived  notions  of  Mus^covite  dX- 

t ion.  In  fact,  says  the  lady,  '  the  excessive  exterior  polish 
always  reminded  me  of  a  woman  with  her  face  painted^  who 
hopes  by  factitious  bloom  on  her  cheeks  to  hide  Cutlin^ss ' 
Shortly  to  characterize  these  latest  revelations  of  Russfa  thev 
much  more  than  confirm  the  worst  that  has  yet  been  sa  d  'of  the 
model  land  of  faith  and  order. 

ditioranTrilT''''  'tT  '°  '^Z''^'  ^'^^  P°"*^<=al  "^"d  social  con- 
dition and  relations  of  Russia-Tsarism  and  Slavery.  Two  classes 
onlycxist  m  the  empire-above,  the  Tsar ;  sixt/milliL  slaves 
below.    Grander  than  the  Grand  Monarque,  the  TsLr  is  not 

To  fdr^r'  ^'r*^-  ^'^^  ^'^^  church  ptLniAed 
T}„I  %  'die  phrase  that  named  Nicholas  chief  god  of 
Russia  for  except  the  savage  Samoides,  dwelling  by  the  Frozen 
Sea,  who  pointed  to  a  God  in  the  skies  the  autLr^relates  httle 
else  than  the  worship  of  an  earthly  idol.  The  Rus'lans  stand 
Create?  tb""  "  '''''  tlie  emp^eror  than  they  drof  thet 
far  off'  '  their  common  saying  is,  '  Tie  Tsar  is  near,  but  God  is 
tar  off  By  the  clergy  he  is  regarded  as  infallible  spiritually  as 
he  Roman  pope  himself  by  his  own  followers.    This  was  one  of 

RusranrtllaT:'"-*'^  Great  to  promote  the  holy  rnLion  of 
Russia,  and  the  late  reigning  divinity  turned  it  with  consider 

?  hifc  ur  h'?   *t°  'bt  1   ^'^'""""'^  '''' 

eLaied  in      'r  S'lt  his  people  to  believe  thit  he  was 

engaged  m  a  religious  warfare,  and  prayers  were  daily  said  in  the 
churches|^aga,nst  the  English  heretics.  A  miracle  took  p  ace  iust 
before  the  author  left  St.  Petersburgh.    A  priest  in  lecturing. 

touoh^'f 'f"''       1^"'^"'=  declared  grLely'that  God  ad 

vouchsafed  m  a  wonderful  manner  to  show  His  Lcious  annro 
bation  of  the  imperial  cause  by  performing  a  mirade  in  the  sfght 

can%t'S\Tdai"§  ^f^K  '^T^'     '"dissoluble;  but  the  T.ar 

ujssoivt  It  any  day  by  sending  husband  or  wife  to  Siberia. 
JS.o,     VOL.  IX,  J)  J) 
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of  men  ;  a  child  only  three  days  old  had  uttered  the  most  cheering 
''t:Z2::iS::^  "ttnts.    Stra„ge  incon- 

^Ih^fd  ry~Ltow  high  honolTr/as  Saint  Olg.  Alex- 
ander Nevsky  a  grim  representative  of  the  church  n^Mant  ha 
a  monaste^  a^d  church  to  himself  at  the  capital.    The  author 
S  Srine  in  company  with  an  educated  Ru^ran  lady  •.- 

<I  was  assured  by  the  Russian  lady  -^".--Xilo^you  re^^ 
\.^Arr  nf  fhp  saint  lav  uncorrupted  beneath.  AncL  }o\i  i«cuj 
Svelhat^raJe^Nevsky'.'  corpse  is  exempted         the  decay  o 

Ihem  I  have  heard  I"  "  I  will  not  talk  to  you  any  more  rephed 
mv  friencW' vou  English  will  not  believe  any  of  our  miracles.  She 

radetheofferiWof  a  piece  of  money  by  shpp.n^^^^^^^^^^ 
well-secured  box,  she  turned  to  accompany  me  out  ot  the  churcn.  p 
Another  Alexander-he  of  the  Holy  Amance-is  on  the  pro- 

r =rT4r   i,  xrtr  "^S^  '^ugh. 

Nich7a^"f  IXria  and  Sinope  will  be  Saint  Mchola.  ^A  gen- 
tleman was  one  evening  g.vmg  us  an  '-^^count  of  t l  e  empcrm  s 
Journey  to  Moscow  and_  of  J-  m  w^^^^^^^^ 

fust  as  if  c'etait  le  hmi  Dieu  Im-meme. 
■'   A^urious  illustration  is  given  of  Byzantine 
cemetery  of  Alexander  Novsky  are        tomb^.  j^^ 
family  ion<'  boxes,  standing  m  rows  before  the  altar,  l«.ec'"'  X 
to       tombs  of  the  Sultan  in  Constantinople,  with  the 

^■^arml^trml  proper  term  to  dcsignotc  the  political 
Ihero  are  eighty  tlu>mand  paid  agents  in  the  country.    A  great 
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many  women  belong  to  this  detestable  trade,  including  French 
milliners  of  the  capital,  who  have  free  admission  to  the  mas- 
querades, theatres,  &;c.  Few  Russians  dare  to  utter  their  true 
sentiments  even  by  the  domestic  hearth  : — 

'  I  am  sure  that  I  have  often  been  present  at  conversations,  in  which 
perhaps  four  or  five  would  be  taking  part,  each  knowing  that  his  neigh- 
bour was  telling  a  lie,  and  avowing  sentiments  exactly  contrary  to  those 
he  felt;  yet  the  subject  under  consideration  would  be  discussed  with  all 
the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  entire  conviction.  Take,  for  example,  the 
recent  bombardment  of  Odessa.  I  was  present  in  St.  Petersburgh  at 
the  time,  and  read  the  proclamation  of  the  emperor,  announcing  to  his 
faithful  people  the  astounding  fact,  that  the  allied  fleets,  mounting 
three  hundi-ed  and  fifty  cannon,  had  fired  for  twelve  consecutive  hours 
upon  the  town,  kilhng  orAy  four  men,  and  that  the  people  were  so  well 
behaved,  they  did  not  let  even  the  tremendous  cannonading  interrupt 
their  peaceful  devotions !  Added  to  which,  they  were  assured,  after  a 
few  remarks  on  our  fleet  firing  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  within 
range  of  the  battery  guns,  that  the  English  ships  retired  with  great 
loss  and  damage.     How  this  was  caused,  when  the  Russian  balls 

could  not  reach  them,  the  emperor  forgot  to  explain  I  am  con- 

vmced  that  there  was  not  one  single  person  there  present  who  believed 
it ;  but  who  could  venture  to  doubt  the  imperial  word  %  Evil  would 
have  befallen  him  who  had  dared  to  do  so.' — p.  80. 

At  Archangel  a  deaf  and  dumb  gentleman  of  accomplishments 
was  well  received  in  the  best  society  ;  three  years  later  the  author 
learned  at  St.  Petersburgh  that  he  was  a  government  spy,  who 
had  assumed  these  infirmities  the  better  to  practise  his  nefarious 
profession.  She  encountered  another  professional  spy,  in  the 
person  of  a  general  officer.  It  is  proverbial  that  when  three  meet 
in  Russia,  you  may  safely  count  one  of  them  as  a  spy.  When 
at  St.  Petersburgh  the  author  lived  opposite  the  State  Prison : — 

'  One  morning,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  I  perceived  a  long  line  of 
sledges  crossing  the  ice,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  party  of  mounted 
gendarmes  ;  each  equipage  contained  a  gentleman  and  one  of  the  police. 
I  found  out  afterwards,  that  these  poor  fellows,  most  of  them  quite 
youths,  had  been  incarcerated  for  some  silly  nonsense  they  had  uttered 
about  politics ;  they  were  then  being  taken  before  the  authorities  to 
hear  their  final  sentence.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  them  escaped  ; 
they  were  hurried  ofl"  to  Siberia  in  the  prisoners'  kabitkas,  that  stood 
ready  to  receive  them  in  the  yard.  It  appears  that  they  had  been  to 
a  supper  party,  and  had  taken  more  wine  than  needful,  when  they  had 
talked  pretty  freely,  of  course.' — p.  79. 

Is  it  then  surprising  that  under  this  horrible  system  of  tyranny 
and  falsehood  and  corruption,  dissimulation  should  be  cultivated 
as  the  talent  necessary  not  merely  to  success  but  to  the  safety 
of  life.  Russian  society  is  only  a  masquerade.  At  imperial  fete 
or  by  the  domestic  hearth  all  are  actors,  aU  wear  false  faces. 
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A  good  deal  has  been  said  by  writers  of  arithmetical  imagina- 
tion, who  count  every  figure  as  a  fact,  about  the  progress  of 
education  in  Russia.  We  have  little  faith  in  such  statistics  at 
any  time,  and  certainly  prefer  our  author's  untabularized  facts  on 
Russia  to  any  official  tables,  however  elaborate  in  details.  All 
public  education  is  entirely  under  the  surveillance  and  control  of 
the  government.  The  subjects  of  tuition  are  dictated,  and  the 
schools  closely  inspected. 

'  By  this  means  they  possess  immense  power  over  the  rising  genera- 
tion, as,  of  course,  only  such  an  amount  of  knowledge  as  the  government 
approves  of  is  allowed  to  be  taught, — history,  in  which  the  names  of 
the  Tsars  and  the  date  alone  can  be  regarded  as  true,  the  remainder 
being  merely  an  historical  romance  written  for  the  glorification  of 
Russia  and  all  that  appertains  to  it,  or  to  the  imperial  family,  in  which 
every  prince  that  ever  reigned  in  Muscovy,  excepting  the  false  Dmitri, 
is  recorded  as  having  been  possessed  of  all  the  virtues  under  heaven ; 
while  not  the  slightest  notice  is  taken  of  their  violent  exit  from  the 
world ;  geography  and  statistics,  which  magnify  every  object  within 
the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  giving  the  most  fabulous  account  of  all 
the  possessions  and  might,  the  resources  and  the  riches  of  the  Tsar,  and 
omitting  those  of  every  other  country,  and  so  on  of  every  other  study 
that  can  be  turned  to  advantage  by  the  government.' — p.  252. 

Religion  is  taught  b}^  the  priests,  the  first  dogma  being  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Submission  and 
obedience  are  of  the  first  consideration  and  the  chief  merits  for 
reward.  A  young  lady  at  one  of  the  public  schools,  when  she 
heard  that  her  brother  had  been  killed  at  Kalafat,  'rejoiced  to 
hear  it,  as  he  had  died  for  the  emperor.'  She  became  the  heroine 
of  the  day,  and  the  emperor  rewarded  her  by  a  splendid  dowry, 
and  the  assurance  that  her  future  fortune  should  be  cared  for. 
Colleges  and  schools  are  instituted  for  all  classes  of  the  emperor's 
slaves,  except  the  serfs.  At  the  University  of  St.  Petersburgh 
astronomy  is  stated  to  be  the  only  science  reckoned  not  dangerous 
to  the  State,  and  not  mangled.  A  learned  Russian  traveller 
assured  the  author  that  even  the  account  he  gave  of  his  journeys 
in  the  North  of  Asia  was  not  allowed  to  be  published,  only  those 
parts  wherein  the  desolation  of  the  land  was  not  exposed  were 
permitted  to  be  printed.  Barbarism  holds  rule  even  over  the 
University.  A  student  of  great  talent,  too  poor  to  bribe  and 
overcome  the  jealousy  of  a  professor,  was  thrice  refused  the  prize 
which  his  ability  ha(l  won,  and  on  which  his  future  subsistence 
depended.  All  the  professors  but  the  one  referred  to  had 
awarded  him  their  suffrages.  In  his  despair  he  struck  the  pro- 
fessor, and  by  order  of  the  emperor  he  was  sentenced  to  a  thou- 
sand lashes  of  the  knout.  The  dreadful  punishment  was  inflicted 
in  presence  of  the  University.    A  very  few  blows  sufficed  to  lay 
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bare  the  bones,  expose  the  heart,  and  quench  the  life  of  the 
poor  student.  But  the  emperor's  orders  must  be  obeyed,  the 
intoxicated  executioner  gave  the  thousand  lashes.  A  piece  of 
flesh  fell  on  the  sleeve  of  the  writer's  informant.  The  system  of 
drill,  which  in  Russia  is  termed  education,  is  well  represented  by 
the  cocked  hats  and  swords  of  the  students. 

The  study  regarded  of  greatest  importance  is  modern  languages 
— French,  German,  and  English.  Very  few  gentlemen  know 
Latin,  and  still  fewer  Greek.  Female  education  is  much  of  the 
same  kind — languages,  religion,  geograpliy,  history  a  la  Russe, 
music,  drawing,  dancing,  and  singing.  The  public  establishments 
for  girls  are  as  strictly  under  government  control  as  those  for 
the  other  sex,  and  here  as  well  the  system  is  simply  a  drill.  Private 
education  under  the  domestic  roof  is  generally  directed  by 
foreigners. 

'  In  Russia  there  are  few,  it  must  be  confessed,  whom  we  should 
call  well-informed  people,  among  either  the  ladies  or  the  gentlemen. 
The  whole  system  of  education  seems  to  have  been,  indeed,  expressly' 
devised  for  stifling  all  feelings  of  independence  in  the  heart  of  youth, 
so  that  they  may  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  despotic  govern- 
ment under  which  the}^  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born.  Their 
minds  are  formed  to  one  pattern,  just  as  their  persons  are  by  the 
military  drill.  Their  energies  are  made  to  contribute  in  every  way  towards 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Tzar's  power,  to  renrler  more  solid  the  chains 
of  their  country.  "  We  can  have  no  great  men,"  said  a  Russian, 
"  because  they  are  all  absorbed  in  the  name  of  the  emperor."  ' — p.  268. 

Espionage  and  the  censorship  are  the  supplements  to  Russian 
education.  '  Our  cleverest  men  are  in  Siberia,'  a  Russian  frankly 
told  the  author.  One  of  the  best  living  writers  informed  her 
that  he  had  written  a  play,  all  the  best  speeches  of  w^hich  were 
cut  out  by  the  censor,  leaving  nothing  but  light  conversations. 
Some  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  as  '  Hamlet'  and  '  Lear,'  are  popular  \ 
but '  Julius  Caesar,'  and  others  containing  sentiments  of  freedom, 
are  not  permitted  to  be  performed,  and  are  not  even  translated. 
Karamsin,  the  historian,  it  is  said,  was  obliged  to  read  over  his 
history,  page  by  page,  to  the  emperor,  before  it  was  allowed  to  be 
printed. 

'  A  short  time  ago,  a  gentleman  of  literary  pursuits  being  anxious 
to  write  a  play,  the  subject  of  which  was  to  be  taken  from  English 
history,  was  making  some  notes  on  the  different  events,  but  every  one 
of  them  was  either  too  expressive  of  the  love  of  liberty,  or  some  equally 
well-founded  objection  was  discovered.  "  But  why  not  then  take  the 
story  of  Elfrida,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  ?"  proposed 
I.  "  It  is  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  cannot  much  influence  the  present 
century."  "  Impossible,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  it  would  never  be  allowed 
to  pass  the  censor's  oflice,  or  be  permitted  to  be  performed  on  the  stage 
here."    "But  what  is  the  objection?"    "Why,  they  would  never 
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let  a  play  be  represented  in  which  Elfrida's  husband  deceives  the  king." 
"But  he  was  not  the  Tsar  of  Muscovj^?"  "  That  does  not  signif}^ ; 
the  act  is  still  the  same,  and  the  possibility  of  a  crowned  head  being 
deceived  would  on  no  account  be  allowed."  B}^  this  it  may  be  seen 
how  impossible  it  is  for  a  Russian  author  to  write  anything  better  than 
the  silly  farces  and  absurd  comedies  which  are  nightly  performed  to 
amuse  the  public  in  St.  Petersburgh.' — p.  101. 

The  reader  may  now  better  comprehend  the  important  object 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Herzen  in  establishing  a  Russian  press  in 
England  for  the  publication  of  works  which  have  been  suppressed 
by  the  censorship.  The  labour  i?,  in  all  respects  an  arduous  one, 
but  Herzen  is  not  a  man  to  be  deterred  by  difficulties. 

Our  lady  author,  from  her  own  observation,  is  inclined  to  rather 
a  favourable  view  of  the  Russian  clergy.  It  is  a  class  almost 
entirely  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Before  a  priest 
can  hold  a  cure  he  must  be  married,  but  if  his  wife  dies  he  can- 
not marry  a  second,  and  he  then  generally  enters  a  monastery. 
The  author  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Archbishop  of  Twer, 
who  gave  a  hint  that  may  serve  some  studious  campaigner  who 
has  borne  and  benefited  by  the  practical,  though  hardly  port- 
able, linguistic  instruction  issued  under  official  authority  by 
Oxford's  new  German  professor. 

'  His  conversation  was  lively''  and  interesting ;  he  spoke  several 
modern  languages,  including  Greek  and  Turkish,  and  amused  us  greatly 
with  anecdotes  of  his  travels  through  different  countries.  I  remember, 
that  in  speaking  of  the  monasteries  near  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  other 
distant  provinces,  he  informed  us  that  many  of  them  contained  valuable 
ancient  manuscripts  in  Greek,  Chaldaic,  &c.,  which  are  most  jealously 
guarded  by  the  monks  under  whose  care  they  are,  although  the  holy 
men  are  ordinarily  so  ignorant  that  they  cannot  read  them.  On  my 
inquiring  in  what  way  the  monks  had  obtained  possession  of  them,  he 
told  us  that  at  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  and  at  the  destruction  of  the 
library  of  Alexandria,  many  persons  fled  into  the  remoter  districts  for 
safety,  and  carried  with  them  the  manuscripts  of  valuable  ancient 
writings.' — p.  124. 

From  what  she  saw  of  the  clergy,  they  seemed  to  be  respectable 
and  even  tolerant.  '  No  one  who  has  lived  among  them  can 
really  believe  that  the  fanatical  agitation  so  general  at  present 
in  the  country  can  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause  than  to  the 
unwise  policy  of  a  government  that  thus  influences  the  minds  of 
the  people.'  Perhaps  she  was  only  fortunate  in  her  acquaintances, 
for  slie  reports  on  good  autliority  that  the  cl(;rgy  in  the  remote 
districts  are  as  ignorant,  slavish,  vicious,  and  drunkcui  as  the  poor 
peasants.  Considering  that  there  arc  more  than  fifty  thousand 
j)ricsts  scattered  over  iho  vast  distances  of  Russia,  better  evidence 
is  rcfjuired  l)efore  ouv  can  come  to  a  general  conclusion.  The 
monastic  and  conventual  societies  do  not  seem  to  be  popular  with 
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the  educated  classes.  Our  author  saw  something  of  the  interior 
life  of  both,  and  she  does  not  convey  any  exalted  view  of  the 
institution.  If  she  does  not  confirm,  she  certainly  does  not 
contradict  the  statements  of  De  Custine  as  to  the  gross  immorality 
said  to  prevail  in  some  of  these  communities.  The  lady  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  abbess  of  a  nunnery  in  the  province  of 
Twer.  The  abbess  had  embraced  the  sacred  profession  for  a 
common  Russian  reason, '  Je  n'avais  pas  de  succes  dans  le  monde, 
ainsi  je  me  suis  faite  religieuse,"  She  was  of  high  family,  had 
the  Petersburgh  polish,  and  did  not  seem  to  care  that  her  visitor 
was  a  heretic.  Most  of  the  nuns  were  either  the  daughters  or 
widows  of  priests ;  they  cannot  take  the  veil  till  the  age  of  forty. 
Many  young  orphans  of  priests  were  receiving  their  education  in 
the  convent.  Some  would  marry  priests,  and  others  become  nuns 
at  the  proper  age.  While  the  lady  was  on  a  visit,  a  young  priest 
came  to  the  convent  in  search  of  a  wife,  he  having  just  had  the 
offer  of  a  cure.  The  abbess  recommended  a  suitable  partner 
from  her  establishment,  and  a  month  later  they  were  married. 
Marriage  is  very  much  a  matter  of  convenience  in  Russia. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
faith  consist  in  some  verbal  distinction  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
equality  of  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  non-celibacy  of 
the  Greek  clergy,  and  the  substitution  of  pictures  for  images  in  the 
Greek  churches.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  churches  are  indeed 
most  profusely  decorated,  or  rather  daubed,  with  pictures  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  numberless  saints,  and  even  with  profane  repre- 
sentations of  the  Creator,  which  might  have  served  equally  for 
Zeus  or  Thor.  Much  Asiatic  superstition  and  idolatry  has  been 
engrafted  on  the  Byzantine  Christianity  imported  into  Russia. 
The  author  has  some  interesting  notes  in  which  she  traces  the 
resemblance  of  the  ancient  mythology  of  the  Slaves  to  that  of  the 
classic  Greeks,  and  the  existing  traces  of  Paganism  in  the  Russian 
church.  Almost  every  god  and  goddess  of  antiquity  has  a  cor- 
responding saint  in  the  Kalendar,  and  many  of  the  high  festivals 
are  apparently  merely  those  of  their  Pagan  creed  under  another 
name.  She  thinks  the  extreme  Russian  reverence  for  pictures  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  in  rich  settings  may  be  traced  to  the  old 
Slavonic  adoration  of  the  Zolotaia  Baba,  or  the  golden  woman^ 
mother  of  the  gods.  The  blessing  of  the  waters  is  the  old 
Slavonic  adoration  of  the  Bog  and  Don,  and  other  rivers.  The 
Domovi  Douki,  now  saints'  pictures,  treasured  by  all  classes,  are 
compared  to  the  Lares  and  Penates.  On  St.  Elias's  day,  the 
Russians  say  it  always  thunders,  because  it  is  the  rumble  of  his 
chariot  wheels  in  the  clouds ;  a  recollection  of  Peroun,  the 
Slavonic  Olympian  Zeus.  On  Midsummer  s  Eve,  peasant  women 
and  girls  assemble  in  some  lonely  spot,  and  hght  a  large  fire, 
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over  which  they  leap  in  succession.  If  by  any  chance  a  man 
should  be  found  near  the  place,  it  is  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
his  life.  If  this  had  not  its  origin  in  the  worships  of  Baal,  it  was 
probably  derived  from  that  of  Koupalo,  the  god  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  who  was  adored  by  the  Slaves  with  a  like  ceremony. 
'Perhaps,  indeed,  the  Slavonian  races,  in  migrating  from  the  East, 
brought  with  them  the  idols  and  traditions  of  their  forefathers ; 
in  that  case  Koupalo  and  Baal  may  have  been  the  same  prin- 
ciple.' The  peasants  term  the  rite  Koupalnitza.  The  Russians 
appear  devout ;  but  very  much  of  the  religion  is  mere  formalism. 
Everybody  in  Russia  is  expected  to  take  the  communion  once  a 
year  at  least,  and  government  officials  must  produce  a  certificate 
from  the  priest  to  that  effect.  The  laity  are  permitted  to  read  the 
New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John. 

With  every  disposition  to  hold  good  qualities  up  to  admira- 
tion, Russian  society,  as  sketched  by  our  author,  appears  as  false, 
as  flimsy,  and  as  frivolous  as  ever  represented  before.  How, 
indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise?  Having  seen  Petersburg!!  and 
Moscow,  the  stranger  has  seen  all  that  is  civilized  in  the  empire. 
And  what  civilization  !  Immoral  conduct,  and  '  inconceivable 
want  of  delicacy'  in  ladies  of  rank  ;  '  incredible  actions  of  many 
titled  dames;'  princesses  keeping  state  amidst  the  most  squalid 
filth  and  personal  uncleanness ;  married  women  shedding  tears 
at  the  departure  of  lovers  in  the  husband's  presence  ;  noble- 
men begging  a  few  roubles  after  gambling  away  thousands 
of  slaves ;  ladies  beating  their  own  slaves ;  officers  pocketing 
neighbour's  money  at  cards  ;  officers  calling  at  houses  and  steal- 
ing ladies'  watches ;  noble  ladies  transformed  to  '  crawling  worms,' 
writing  begging  letters — these  are  a  few  of  the  many  proofs 
offered  of  Russian  civilization  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  capital. 
Other  slaves  than  serfs  are  flogged.  The  daughter  of  a  general, 
for  some  badinage  at  a  masquerade,  was  summoned  to  the 
minister's  office  and  flogged  as  little  boys  are  birched  at  home. 
If  society  will  worship  earthly  gods,  it  must  suffer  the  indignities. 

'  In  looking  round  on  the  broad  streets  of  the  capital,  and  seeing  in 
contrast  witli  so  much  suffering  and  misl'ortune  the  gaudy  carriages  of 
the  nobl(;s  and  tluur  gaily  dressed  occupants,  who  seem  so  wliolly 
busied  in  the  pursuit  of  i)leasure  that  they  could  not  spare  a  single 
moment  to  reflect  on  the  unha])i)iness  of  their  rellow-creatures,  1  am 
often  temj)ted  to  ask  myself  whetlier,  if  entreaty  were  made,  as  in  time 
of  old,  "to  spare  tlie  city  for  ten's  sake,"  the  domes  and  towers  of  St. 
Petersburgh  would  still  stand  to  cast  their  shadow  on  the  earth.' — p.  309. 

Tlie  official  classes,  more  than  any  other,  are  stampt  with  the 
base  meanness  of  this  det(>\stable  systoni.  '  There  is  no  baseness 
too  base,  no  dishonesty  too  dishonest,  no  cringing  too  low,  no  lie 
too  barefaced,  no  time-serving  too  vile  for  them such  is  the 
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lady's  verdict.  The  emperor  visits  a  provincial  governor,  and  all 
the  officials  of  the  place  in  full  dress  rush  to  congratulate  him. 
with  the  fawning  of  slaves  on  the  occasion.  '  Without  being 
base/  said  a  Russian  official,  '  it  is  impossible  to  get  on.'  '  Never,' 
said  another,  '  can  things  mend  until  a  dreadful  revolution  has 
swept  the  land  and  every  vestige  of  the  government  now  exist- 
ing, of  the  corruption  throughout  every  rank.'  Bribery  is  every 
where  practised ;  everybody  seems  to  think  that  he  is  placed 
in  office  only  to  fill  his  pockets.  Colonels  give  splendid  enter- 
tainments out  of  the  hunger  of  their  starving  regiments.  '  In 
fact,  from  all  that  is  seen  and  heard  in  Russia,  one  would 
think  that  the  lower  classes  are  created  expressly  to  become  the 
prey  of  the  upper.' 

Of  the  poor  helpless  serfs  our  author  draws  a  doleful  picture. 
'  Our  peasants,'  said  a  Russian  to  me,  '  are  nothing  but  brutes  ; 
the  only  argument  with  them  is  a  blow,  for  that  is  all  they  can 
understand.'  There  was  partial  truth  in  the  brutal  observation. 
They  know  nothing  and  are  taught  nothing.  If  they  know 
their  name,  and  that  of  the  village  where  they  herd,  they  know 
enough ;  they  live  and  they  die.  They  are  ordered  by  their  masters 
to  marry,  and  they  marry  and  beget  more  slaves  to  people  his 
estates  and  gild  his  slaver}^  Under  the  larger  proprietor  the  lot 
of  the  slave  is  physically  tolerable,  for  they  know  not  yet  what 
freedom  means,  but  dreadful  are  the  sufferings  they  endure  at 
the  hands  of  the  petty  proprietor.  '  I  have  heard  tales  of  their 
wrongs,  and  dreadful  evils  in  the  provinces,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  listen  to  without  indignation.  No  Avonder  that  the 
Russians  look  forward  to  a  revolution,  for  let  the  people  be  ever 
so  patient,  there  is  a  measure  of  evil  which  cannot  be  borne  for 
ever.'  The  day  of  revolution  is  probably  nearer  than  is  com- 
monly supposed. 

The  author  states  that  before  she  left  Russia,  intense  hatred 
prevailed  in  the  upper  classes  against  the  English.  No  oppro- 
bious  term  was  too  coarse.  They  seemed  to  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Americans  would  come  to  their  aid,  and  that 
we  had  designs  against  Siberia !  The  French  were  rather  pitied 
than  blamed.  Great  friendship  was  expressed  for  Lord  Aberdeen, 
and  much  hatred  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

'  I  was  informed  that  many  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  capital  had 
the  idea  that  if  the  English  conquered  them  they  would  be  no  longer 
slaves  and  not  have  a  poll-tax  to  pay.  If  this  be  true,  and  I  was 
assured  it  was  so,  who  can  calculate  what  the  consequences  of  such  a 
belief  sp^'cad  amongst  the  populace  might  be,  and  how  soon  the  hollow 
fabric  of  the  Russian  government  would  fall  into  ruins  ?  If  this  con- 
viction once  enter  into  the  national  mind,  the  nobility  may  soon  find 
that  they  have  a  greater  enemy  in  their  oppressed  peasantry  than  in  a 
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foreign  army.  They  have  a  thousand  years  of  wrongs  and  slavery  to 
avenge,  and  Hke  the  heaving  of  ground  in  an  earthquake,  they  will 
shake  and  topple  down  the  mighty  strongholds  and  towers  of  those  who 
vainly  hope  to  tread  them  under  their  feet  for  ever.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  many  when  I  left  St.  Petersburgh,  that  the  eighty  thousand 
soldiers  (as  the  Russians  said)  bivouacked  in  the  streets  and  billeted 
on  the  houses,  were  a  great  deal  more  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  peace 
within  the  barriers  of  the  town  than  for  that  of  repelling  a  foreign 
invader  au  dehors' — p.  302. 

The  war  was  draining  the  vitals  of  the  country.  Through 
twelve  hundred  versts  of  Russian  and  Polish  land,  when  the 
author  journeyed  homeward,  she  saw  no  young  men  in  the 
villages  except  recruits.  A  General  inadvertently  let  slip  that 
up  to  the  siege  of  Silistria,  the  Russians  had  lost  40,000  men. 
Great  dissatisfaction  was  beginning  to  be  expressed.  '  Notre 
Empereur  se  trouvera,^  said  one,  '  en  face  de  son  peuple.'  Trade 
was  at  a  stand-still.  St.  Petersburgh,  in  fact,  seemed  more  like  a 
city  doomed  than  the  capital  of  the  gi'eat  monarch  of  order. 

After  drawing  so  largely  from  the  gloomy  side  of  our  author's 
narrative,  it  is  only  right  to  say  that  it  has  its  glimpses  of  bright- 
ness.— '  Wild  though  the  country  be,  it  is  no  inhospitable  shore, 
and  the  warm-heartedness  of  the  people  richly  compensates  for 
the  coldness  of  its  clime.'  She  found  much  to  love  and  little  to 
esteem — much  to  admire  and  little  to  respect  in  Russia  and  the 
Russians. 

The  minute  pages  of  the  Russian  sportsman  afford  complete 
corroboration  of  the  truth  of  the  English  traveller  when  she  speaks 
of  the  Russian  people.*  Where  she  speaks  in  general  terms  he  fills 
up  with  details.  Under  the  appropriate  title  of  '  Russian  Life  in 
the  Interior,'  this  is  a  clever  translation  of  a  French  version  of 
Ivan  Tourgueneff's  '  Zapitski  Okhotnika ;  or,  Journal  of  a  Sports- 
man/ published  at  Moscow,  in  1852.  It  shows  the  shifts  of 
authorcraft  in  Russia,  that  a  series  of  social  sketches  and  charac- 
teristics such  as  a  '  Times  Commissioner'  might  have  written,  are 
published  in  the  guise  of  a  sporting  tour.  Not  a  word  of  politics 
is  mentioned  ;  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  governments  or  to 
systems,  yet  we  cannot  help  considering  our  author  as  a  very  worthy 
candidate  for  Siberia.  Measuring  things  by  the  favourite  standard 
of  policy,  it  proves  how  short-sighted  must  be  the  institution  of 
censorship  when  such  revelations  can  have  imperial  licence.  De 
Custine,  whose  name  is  terror  itself  to  the  regime  of  St.  PeterB- 
burgh,  iifjver  wrote  anything  lialf  so  damaging  to  Russian  civiliza- 
tion as  this  honest  sportsman  of  Moscow. 

*  Qui  peut  lire  sans  fr6mir  d'indignaiimi  ct  do  honte  le  ronian  inagniliquc 
Anion  (iorcrayka,  ct  Ic  cUef-d'cRUvrc  do  J.  Toiirpueaicfl",  ll{;cits  du  Chasseur?— 
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Apart  altogether  from  what  may  be  termed  its  anatomical 
value  as  a  study,  the  work  of  TourguenefF  is  one  of  a  high  lite- 
rary value.  It  is  the  production  of  a  cultivated  and  refined 
intellect ;  a  book  searching,  graphic,  pungent  in  wit,  rich  in 
humour,  admirable  in  typical  portraiture  of  classes  buried  in 
unknown  fastnesses,  genuine  in  humanity,  and  warm  in  sympathy 
for  the  poor  human  cattle  that  people  the  solitudes  through 
which  the  author  has  wandered. 

Our  author  has  a  hearty  love  for  nature,  and  admirably  he 
describes  her  in  all  her  aspects,  animate  and  inanimate.  His 
sporting  rambles  brought  him  into  iatimate  connexion  with 
very  many  quaint  specimens  of  humanity,  the  companions  and 
followers  of  sportsmen  in  all  countries.  But  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  mankind  as  they  vegetate  in  the  wild  interior,  from 
the  lord  to  the  serf,  are  drawn  with  the  graphic  force  of  photo- 
graphs. Our  space  will  not  admit  of  lengthened  extract  necessary 
to  exhibit  the  author's  skill ;  nevertheless,  a  few  passages  may  be 
gleaned  to  help  home  readers  to  a  better  notion  of  the  Russian 
civiliza.tion  which  is  to  put  down  Western  democracy. 

If  the  civilizing  hands  of  Peter  and  his  successors  have  stampt 
political  uniformity  on  the  nation  and  on  upper  society,  there  is 
as  much  variety  in  the  masses  of  serfdom  as  amongst  any  other 
creatures  of  circumstance.  Thus  as  marked  a  difference  may  be 
noted  between  the  people  of  the  provinces  of  Orel  and  Kalouga 
as  one  at  home  may  find  between  those  of  Lancashire  and  the 
county  of  Devon.  In  the  one,  the  serf  is  '  stunted,  decrepid,  and 
morose  ;  he  looks  at  you  from  beneath  hanging  eyebrows  ;  he 
lives  in  a  wretched  tumble-down  hut,  creeps  along  like  a  dull 
clod,  has  no  trade,  no  industry,  eats  it  would  be  diSiciilt  to  say 
what,  and  wears  shoes  of  plaited  bark.  The  peasant  of  Kalouga 
pays  a  yearly  sum  to  his  master  for  liberty  of  action  ;  he  lives  in 
a  cottage  of  pine  ;  he  is  generally  tall,  has  a  steady  look,  a  placid 
air,  and  a  smooth  and  fair  face  ;  he  trades  in  oil  and  grease,  and 
goes  in  boots  on  Sundays  and  holidays.'  But  vary  as  his  condition 
may,  physically,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  poor  serf  must  always 
be  the  mere  creature  of  circumstance,  comparatively  well-treated 
if  his  lord  is  humanely  disposed  ;  most  miserable  and  oppressed 
should  fate  make  him  the  chattel  of  a  cruel,  a  miserly,  or  a 
spendthrift  master.  At  the  best  he  would  seem  to  have  the  same 
consideration  from  a  humane  master  as  a  valuable  horse  or 
favourite  dog  would  receive,  and  humanity  is  not  the  leading 
characteristic  in  the  numerous  sketches  of  the  landowner  class 
drawn  by  M.  Tourgueneff.  Domestic  servitude  is  the  worst 
degree,  because  the  slave  is  more  immediately  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  his  absolute  master. 

In  one  of  his  rambles  the  author  received  hospitable  treatment 
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from  a  freed-woman,  wife  to  a  miller  ;  her  story  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  best  illustrations  that  could  be  given  of  domestic  slave 
life  :— - 

*  It  may  be  necessary  now  to  tell  my  reader  why  I  looked  at  Arina 
with  such  interest.  At  the  time  1  was  in  St.  Petersburgli,  I  had  by 
accident  some  intercourse  with  M.  Zverkof.  He  filled  a  post  of  some 
importance,  and  passed  for  an  able  man,  and  one  accustomed  to 
business.  He  had  a  pompous,  sentimental,  complaining,  wicked  wife 
— a  very  ordinary  creature,  and  extremely''  dull.  This  couple  had  a 
son,  a  true  specimen  of  a  little  lordling,  capricious,  and  very  much  pre- 
possessed in  his  own  favour.  "Allow  me,"  said  M.  Zverkof,  "to 
observe  that  you  of  the  young  generation  talk  about  everj^thing  from 
an  entirely  false  point  of  view.  You  should  first  of  all  study  your  own 
countr3\  Russia  is  to  you  young  men  still  a  closed  book,  and  yet  you 
are  always  reading  foreign  ones.  I  would  take,  for  example,  the  ser- 
vants by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  You  know  my  wife ;  one  could 
with  difficulty  find  a  little  woman  with  more  sweetness  and  sensibility  ; 
the  women  have  with  her,  I  do  not  say  a  good  life,  but  a  very  paradise. 
My  wife,  sir,  has  the  principle  of  never  keeping  married  servants  in 
her  house.  The  fact  is,  that  when  a  girl  is  married,  she  is  no  longer 
worth  anything ;  children  come,  and  this  thing  and  the  other  thing. 
How  indeed  could  you  imagine  that  such  a  woaian  should  hold  herself 
at  her  mistress'  service  in  every  little  thing,  and  that  she  should 
respect  her  habits  and  her  wishes  ?  She  has  no  longer  a  head  for 
service  ;  she  thinks  on  everything  but  her  duties.' — p.  35. 

Fifteen  years  before,  when  passing  through  his  village  one 
day,  the  amiable  wife  of  this  respectable  lord,  attracted  by  the 
appearance  of  a  very  pretty  serf  girl,  said,  '  Let  us  have  that  girl, 
and  take  her  with  us  to  St.  Petersburgh.'  The  poor  girl  wept  a 
good  deal,  but  was  nevertheless  carried  off  to  the  capital,  and  in 
time  became  my  lady's  maid. 

*  And  in  faith  it  is  only  doing  her  justice  to  say  that  my  wife 
never  had  so  admirable  a  maid  ;  serviceable,  modest,  obedient — in  short, 
a  little  perfection.  All  of  a  sudden  one  fine  morning,  without  asking 
permission,  Arina  comes  walking  into  ni}-^  private  room,  and  down  she 
falls  at  my  feet.  That  is  a  thing  now  which  I  cannot  endure ;  a 
human  being  should  never  let  down  his  dignity  so  much.  "  My  lord," 
she  said,  "  a  favour."  "What  favour?"  "  Allow  me  to  marry."  1 
will  confess  to  you  this  did  astonish  me.  "  You  know  well  enough, 
foolish  girl,  that  niadanio  has  no  other  lady's  maid  but  you."  "  ^es, 
but  1  shall  still  wait  on  madanie."  "  J31ockhead  !  madame  keeps  no  mar- 
ried servants."  "  Melania  can  take  my  place."  "  You  dare  to  reason, 
eh?"  "  It  will  be  as  you  desire,  but — "  At  these  words  1  avow  I 
was  afraid  ol"  a  stroke  of  a))oplexy.  Oh,  1  was  so  overjjowered,  for 
nothing  on  earth  is  so  painlul  to  a  man  as  ingratitude.  Six  monthw 
after  she  returned  with  the  same  su))plication.  Her  conduct  really 
hurt  me.  Just  conceive,  not  long  after  my  wife  comes  to  me,  hut  so 
{Agitated,  so  perturhed,  that  1  was  literally  afraid  of  her.    "  What  has 
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happened?"    "Arina  is   "    You  understand,  sir,  what  I  mean. 

I  would  be  ashamed  to  utter  the  word.  "  It  is  Petrouchka,  the  foot- 
man." This  was  a  blow  to  me.  Consider  my  character.  You  may 
imagine  that  I  immediately  had  her  head  shaved,  made  her  dress  in 
dark  cloth,  and  banished  her  to  the  village.  My  wife  lost  an  excellent 
maid  ;  but  you  know,  one  cannot  permit  disorganization  in  one's  house- 
hold. Oh !  she  vexed  me  with  her  ingratitude  ;  she  wounded  me 
deeply.  Say  what  you  please,  in  the  race  of  people  in  this  class  don't 
seek  for  delicacy  of  sentiment,  expect  nothing  from  them — nothing — 
nothing.  You  will  in  vain  bring  up  a  wolf  at  home  ;  it  will  find  out 
the  forest  some  day. 

'  My  reader  will  now  understand  why  I  looked  with  such  interest  at 
the  miller's  wife,  Arina.  "  Is  it  long  since  you  married  this  good  man  ?" 
I  asked  her.  "  Two  years."  "  Then  M.  Zverkof  gave  you  permis- 
sion ?"    "I  was  purchased  by  Saveli  Alexeitch."    "Who  is  he?" 

My  husband."  .  .  .  "Has  she  a  good  husband  in  him?"  I  asked 
Ermolai.  "  Not  very  bad,"  "  She  must  have  taken  this  miller's  fancy 
very  much  since  he  freed  her.  Did  he  pay  much  ?"  "I  don't  know  ; 
she  reads  and  writes,  and  that  is  of  importance  in  his  trade.  She 
must  have  pleased  him  very  much,  I  daresay."  "And  Patrouchka, 
the  footman  ?"    "  He  is  a  soldier  now." 

The  peasant  of  another  district  replied  to  the  author's  question, 
'  Are  you  married  V  '  No,  sir,  impossible.  Tatiana  Vacilievna — 
may  the  Lord  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  her  1 — our  late  mis- 
tress, did  not  permit  any  one  here  to  marry.  She  once  said,  in 
the  presence  of  the  priest,  "  God  keep  me  from  allowing  that. 
I  am  a  maid,  and  yet  I  live  ;  I  shall  remain  a  maid.  What  then  ? 
My  people  are  well  taken  care  of,  what  on  earth  do  they 
wish.'' ' 

In  the  sketch  '  KarataefF,  or  the  Slave-mistress,'  in  the  hap- 
less tale  of  the  Slave  Matrena  and  the  Ruined  Lord  Peoter 
P^trovitch  Karataeff,  the  reader  will  find  other  saddening  illus- 
trations of  the  morality  of  Russian  society. 

Our  author  dined  one  day  with  Mardari  Apollonovitch  Ste- 
gounoff,  proprietor  of  five  hundred  souls,  a  good  kind  of  fellow  in 
his  way,  and  the  representative  of  '  a  great  number  of  lords  of  the 
soil  cut  after  this  pattern,'  who  ^  never  occupies  himself  with  any- 
thing, morning  or  evening,  and  has  even  given  up  the  custom  of 
readmg  his  sonnik,  or  dream-interpreter.'  This  was  his  ethical 
code — '  I  am,  you  see,  sir,  a  simple  man — a  man  of  another 
time  ;  what  my  forefathers  did,  I  do.  A  lord  is  a  lord,  and  a 
peasant  is  a  peasant ;  that  is  the  principle  I  go  upon.  If  the 
father  is  a  thief,  the  son  is  a  thief  too.  Think  what  you  please  of 
it.    Blood,  oh  !  blood  is  everything.' 

The  sound  of  measured  strokes  came  on  the  breeze  from  the 
stables.  It  was  only  Vacia,  the  butler,  receiving  a  flogging  for 
spilling  some  wine. 
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'  A  quarter  of  an  houi*  after,  I  took  leave  of  Mardari  Apollonovitch. 
Ill  passing  through  the  village,  I  met  Vaeia,  the  butler,  the  man  with 
the  great  whiskers.  He  was  lounging  along  the  path,  and  cracking 
nuts  as  he  went.  I  stopped  my  calash  and  addressed  him.  "  How 
comes  this,  friend  ?  You  have  been  whipt  to-day  ?'*  "  How  do  you 
know  that?"  "Your  master  told  me."  "My  master  himself?" 
"  Why  did  he  order  you  to  be  punished  ?"  "  There  was  a  reason,  sir, 
certainly.  With  us,  one  is  never  beaten  without  cause — no,  no,  no  ; 
2vith  us,  nothing  of  the  sort,  no,  no  ;  with  us  the  barin*  is  not  a  person 
of  that  kind  ;  ivith  us,  he  is  a  barin,  ho  !  ho  !  such  a  barin — no,  no  ; 
he  has  not  his  equal  in  the  whole  province — come  !"  "  Drive  on,"  I 
said  to  my  coachman.  This  is  indeed  "  Old  Kussia,"  I  thought  as  I  re- 
entered my  house.' — p.  252. 

Miserable  as  is  the  social  picture  where  the  bonds  of  society 
are  but  lord  and  slave,  it  would  seem,  from  the  very  interesting 
and  graphic  sketches  given  of  the  Odnovoretz,  a  kind  of  yeoman 
class,  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  course 
of  a  generation  or  two.  Might  was  more  than  now  the  principal 
rule  of  right,  and  a  piece  of  debateable  land  is  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  as  '  the  field  of  the  bastinado,'  named  from  the  price  it 
cost.  The  superstition  and  debauchery  may  be  imagined  when 
topers  remove  the  saints,  and  veil  the  Virgin,  that  their  sins 
might  not  be  seen  !  When  the  Count  Orloff  Tchesmenski  gave 
a  festival,  all  Moscow  was  intoxicated  for  the  day.  An  honest 
yeoman  is  the  speaker — 

'  In  the  nobles  above  all  I  observe  a  striking  change.  The  poor 
gentlemen  of  the  country  have  all  been  in  the  government  service,  or  at 
least  they  no  longer  stagnate  on  their  lands  as  they  used  to  do  ;  and 
as  to  the  wealthy  country  gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  one 
of  them  again.  I  saw  a  great  number  of  them  at  the  registration,  and 
I  assure  you  it  filled  my  heart  with  joy  only  to  look  at  them.  They 
are  not  only  accessible,  but  affable.  One  thing  only  struck  me  as 
unfortunate.  The  serf  whom  they  have  selected  as  overseer  makes 
them  do  this  or  that,  just  as  he  pleases.  The  overseer  and  the  German 
steward  do  what  they  please  with  the  peasants.' — p.  96. 

Absenteeism  would  seem  to  be  the  greatest  present  evil  of  serf 
life.  Most  doleful  illustrations  are  given  of  the  corruption  of 
servile  manag(3rs,  and  of  tlie  oppressions  suffered  by  the  peasants. 
We  particularly  refer  the  curious  reader  on  this  point  to  the 
author's  graphic  sketch  entitled,  '  The  Counting-house,  or  Servi- 
tude in  Russia.' 

Wc  take  leave  of  M.  Tourgueneff  with  much  respect.  He  has 
made  a  valuable  adcHtion  to  literature  on  Russia.  If  he  has 
presented  us  with  saddening  jjicturcs  of  humanity  debased,  he 
has  shown  us  native  virtues  in  this  abused  people,  which  must 
ripen  to  rich  fruit  when  the  time  comes  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  land. 


Lord. 
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Aet.  III. —  The  Ballad  of  Bahe  Christabel,  with  oilier  Lyrical  Poems. 
By  G-erald  Massey.  Fourth  Edition.  Eevised  and  Enlarged. 
London :  David  Bogue. 

One  of  the  most  profound  sapngs  in  the  plays  of  Shakspere  is 
uttered  by  a  Lord,  to  whom  no  name  is  attached.  ParoUes  solilo- 
quizing, as  he  thinks,  in  secret,  expresses  a  fear  that  the  hollow- 
ness  of  his  character  has  been  discovered,  and  that  all  his  bombast 
and  drumming  and  trumpeting  is  understood  at  last  to  be  what 
it  really  is,  all  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing — '  They  begin 
to  smoke  me,  and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at 
my  door.  I  find,  my  tongue  is  too  foo] -hardy ;  but  my  heart  hath 
the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his  creatures,  not  daring  the 
reports  of  my  tongue.  .  .  Tongue,  I  must  put  you  into  a  butter- 
woman's  mouth,  and  buy  myself  another  of  Bajazet's  mule/ 
The  anonymous  Lord  who  overhears  this  extraordinary  soliloquy, 
then  asks.  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what  he  is,  and  be 
that  he  is  ?  It  is  a  question  that  goes  down  to  the  very  centre 
of  life  how  far  knowledge  is  compatible  with  being,  existence  with 
the  consciousness  of  existence.  Here  it  is  the  crucial  test  of  an  irre- 
coverable ass.  Look  at  Dogberry,  anxious  to  be  written  down  an 
ass,  and  proving  his  asininity  by  utter  unconsciousness  of  it.  Look 
at  FalstafF,  on  the  other  hand,  laughmg  at  himself  and  stopping  the 
laughter  of  others  when  he  says — '  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I 
am  made  an  ass.'  And  it  is  not  only  the  final  test  of  asininity, 
but  goes  down  to  the  deeps  of  life.  Shakspere — could  Shakspere 
himself  have  known  what  he  was,  and  yet  have  been  that  he 
was  ?  We  doubt  it  very  much,  and  altogether  dissent  from  the 
dogma  which  has  just  been  put  forth  by  Professor  Ferrier,  and 
seems  to  be  creating  a  ferment  amongst  the  Edinburgh  meta- 
physicians— that  knowledge  and  being  are  relative  and  indeed 
identical.  *  We  are,'  says  Professor  Ferrier,  '  only  in  so  far  as  we 
know,  and  we  know  only  in  so  far  as  we  know  that  we  know/ 
Not  so ;  we  are  far  more  than  we  know ;  and,  paradoxical 
though  it  may  appear,  yet  our  life  is  full  of  paradoxes,  and  it  is 
true  that  the  mere  circumstance  of  our  knowing  that  we  are  is 
often  a  valid  proof  to  the  contrary.  The  consciousness  of  such 
or  such  a  state  does  damage  to  its  very  existence,  and  to  know 
of  it,  is  to  doubt  of  it.  He  is  the  greatest  humbug  of  all  who  is 
not  aware  that  he  is  a  humbug  ;  to  be  able,  as  in  the  case  of 
Parolles,  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  hollowness  of  his  pre- 
tensions would  imply  something  of  solidity.  And  although  it 
will  not  be  supposed  for  one  moment  that  we  mean  to  class 
poetry  with  humbug;  yet  with  regard  to  every  true  poet  we 
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have  continually  to  ask  the  question  of  the  nameless  Lord — 
*  Is  it  possible  he  should  know  what  he  is,  and  yet  he  that  he  is  V 

These  remarks  have  been  called  forth  by  a  passage  in  the 
very  sensible  preface  which  Gerald  Massey  has  prefixed  to  his 
volume  now  lying  before  us.  It  is  long  for  a  preface,  but  the 
whole  is  conceived  in  excellent  taste,  is  full  of  good  and  true 
feeling,  and  will  add  respect  and  sympathy  to  the  admiration 
which  his  poetical  gift  has  otherwise  awakened.  The  passage  to 
which  we  allude  is  the  following  : — 

'  Some  of  the  critics  have  called  me  a  Poet ;  but  that  word  is  much 
too  lightly  spoken, — much  too  freely  bandied  about.  I  know  what  a 
poet  is  too  well  to  fancy  that  I  am  one  yet.  It  is  a  high  standard 
that  I  set  up  myself,  and  I  do  not  ask  it  to  be  lowered  to  reach  my 
stature ;  nor  would  I  have  the  poet's  awful  crown  diminished  to  mete 
my  lesser  brow.  I  may  have  that  something  within  which  kindles 
flamelike  at  the  breath  of  love,  or  mounts  into  song  in  the  presence  of 
beauty;  but,  alas!  mine  is  a  "jarring  lyre."  If  I  were  a  critic,  I 
should  be  savagely  severe  on  this  subject.  The  dearth  of  poetry  should 
be  great  in  a  country  where  we  hail  as  poets  such  as  have  been  crowned 
of  late.  For  myself,  I  have  only  entered  the  lists  and  inscribed  my 
name :  the  race  has  yet  to  be  run.  Whether  I  shall  run  it  and  win 
the  poet's  crown  or  not  time  alone  will  prove,  and  not  the  prediction 
of  friend  or  foe.' — pp.  xi.  xii. 

These  are  brave  words  of  a  true  singer ;  the  best  promise  of 
future  greatness ;  and  a  remarkable  lesson  to  the  throng  of 
poetical  aspirants,  old  and  young.  With  all  our  admiration  of 
Gerard  Massey,  we  are  not  of  those  who  mean  to  flatter  him,  and 
we  must  frankly  admit  that  we  echo  the  sentiments  thus  expressed, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  he  is  self-possessed  enough 
to  judge  himself  so  correctly  gives  the  assurance,  even  stronger  than 
before,  that  he  will  yet  achieve  the  poet's  wreath.  Only,  while 
substantially,  perhaps,  agreeing  with  Mr.  Massey 's  criticism  of 
himself,  we  should  be  disposed  to  express  the  same  truth  in 
different  terms— in  terms  less  liable  to  mistake.  It  was  John 
Sterling,  if  we  remember  rightly,  who  said  that  no  man  is  so 
born  a  poet  but  he  must  be  born  again  into  the  poetic  artist. 
And  it  is  in  the  latter  sense  of  the  word  that  we  so  far  echo  the 
sentiment  of  the  preface  as  to  say  that  Gerald  Massey  is  not  yet 
a  poet :  he  is  not  yet  an  artist.  But  poet  he  undoubtedly  is  in 
the  first  stage  of  the  existence  to  which  Sterling  referred ;  and 
he  is  all  the  more  a  poet  because  of  his  unconsciousness.  So 
strong  arc  his  sympathies,  so  entire  his  self-abandonment  to  the 
instant  emotion,  and  so  forcible  and  gushing  his  expressions,  that 
our  expectations  of  him  are  the  highest,  and  all  the  more  so 
because  both  in  his  choice  of  sulyectsand  manner  of  treatment, 
he  has  exhibited  the  most  striking  originality.  It  is  an  originality 
of  idea  and  handling  (jnite  unconsciously  developed,  and,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  to  be  relied  on  as  a  true  and  noble  thing. 
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And  as  it  was  unconsciously  developed  and  grew  upon  him,  'as 
a  poet  born,  so  we  venture  to  anticipate  that  as  an  artist  he  will 
cultivate  the  gift,  sublime  the  idea,  and  acquire  such  a  mastery 
over  his  manner  that  in  becoming  an  indivisible  part  of  his 
idiosyncrasy  it  may  never  degenerate  into  mannerism. 

For  we  mean  to  say  frankly  that  with  all  our  admiration  of 
this  poet — the  prevailing  motive  of  his  compositions,  and  his 
ideas  both  of  thought  and  expression,  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  what  he  has  already  achieved.  And  we  are  inclined  even 
to  be  ostentatious  in  saying  so,  as  there  is  observable  in  many  of 
these  poems  a  want  of  restraint,  which  is  certainly  excusable  in 
so  young  a  writer,  but  which  the  extravagant  laudations  of  those 
who  place  him  on  a  level  with  Robert  Burns  may  injuriously 
foster.  We  are  disposed  to  give  no  stint  of  praise  to  Massey ; 
most  assuredly  he  deserves  all  encouragement ;  but  he  can  afford 
also  to  be  censured,  and  wo  mean  to  pay  him  the  compliment  of 
showing  him  no  mercy  on  the  ground  that  he  needs  none.  Only 
as  in  doing  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  details  that  will 
probably  convey  to  the  reader  no  correct,  because  no  complete, 
idea  of  his  peculiar  power,  let  us  here  quote  entire  an  exquisite 
little  lyric  that  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  favourite  subject,  and  his 
own  appropriate  manner. 

THAT  MEEEY,  MEEEY  MAT. 

Ah !  'tis  like  a  tale  of  olden 

Time,  long,  long  ago. 
When  the  world  was  in  its  golden 

Prime,  and  love  was  lord  below. 
Every  vein  of  earth  was  dancing 

With  the  Spring's  new  wine ; 
'Twas  the  pleasant  time  of  flowers 

When  I  met  you,  love  of  mine ! 
Ah !  some  spu*it  sure  was  straying 

Out  of  Heaven  that  day 
When  I  met  you,  sweet !  a-Maying 

In  that  merry,  merry  May. 

Little  heart !  it  shyly  opened 

Its  red  leaves'  love-lore. 
Like  a  rose  that  must  be  ripened 

To  the  dainty,  dainty  core. 
But  its  beauties  daily  brighten. 

And  it  blooms  so  dear, — 
Though  a  many  winters  whiten 

I  go  Maying  all  the  year. 
And  my  proud  heart  will  be  praying 

Blessings  on  the  day 
When  I  met  you,  sweet !  a-Maying 

In  that  merry,  merry  May. — p.  57. 
N.  S. — VOL.  IX.  E  E 
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Of  this  little  poem,  Mr.  Landor  has  said  that  he  could  recollect 
nothing  more  graceful  than  it  in  all  Greek  or  Latin  poetry.  In 
fact,  it  does  not  remind  one  much  of  Greek  or  Latin  poetry ;  it 
reminds  one  far  more  of  the  airy,  fairy  grace  of  the  songs  that 
are  scattered  in  the  plays  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists — espe- 
cially those  of  J ohn  Fletcher.  Or  does  it  not  rather  at  once  recal 
the  ^olian  music  of  that  song  to  be  found  amongst  the  poems  of 
Shakspere,  and  beginning  with 

'  On  a  day  (alack  the  day  !) 
Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May,'  &c. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Gerald  Massey  has  been 
peculiarly  happy  in  his  choice  of  a  subject  unhackneyed  and 
abounding  in  wealth.  It  is  strange  that  up  to  within  a  few  years 
ago  the  childlife  and  the  marriage-life  were  almost  totally  neg- 
lected by  those,  whether  poets  or  writers  of  fiction,  whose  pro- 
fessed object  it  is  to  present  us  with  pictures  of  human  life  in  all 
its  most  important  phases.  The  epoch  between  childhood  and 
marriafre  was  traversed  to  utter  weariness.  Ausfustus  has  all  the 
world  before  him,  chooses  a  profession,  falls  in  love  with  Belinda 
or  Clarinda  (one  can  hardly  tell  which),  gets  into  a  host  of  dif- 
ficulties, is  drowned  by  accident,  is  then  murdered  by  malice 
aforethought,  and  after  incredible  escapes,  at  length  turns  up  at 
the  end  of  the  third  volume,  the  enraptured  husband  of  Clarinda, 
and  there  his  life  closes.  But  there  is  indeed  a  true  life  both 
anteiior  and  posterior  to  the  epoch  celebrated  by  the  poets  and 
novelists.  They  choose  that  epoch,  because  it  is  one  of  grandest, 
most  universal,  most  felt,  and  most  marked  transition.  And  yet 
because  this  period  of  transition  is  the  most  noteworthy  of  all,  we 
are  not  to  overlook  other  periods  of  greater  calm  and  more  silent 
growth.  Is  it  not  strange  that  childhood,  to  which  all  who  have 
spent  a  happy  childhood  (and  how  easily  are  children  made 
happ3^),  look  back  with  sunniest  recollections^  enjoying  nothing 
more  than  to  recount  by  the  fireside  how  they  sported,  and 
adventured,  and  discovered  with  brother  and  sister  in  the  long, 
long  day,  and  the  wide,  wide  world, — tliat  this  rich  and  beau- 
tiful life  should  Ijc  a  secret  chamber,  wliich  the  poets  feared,  or 
were  unable  to  unlock  ?  In  Gray's  '  Ode  on  Eton  College,''  we 
do  indeed  find  some  rare  glimpses,  aud  still  more  in  Wordsworth's 
*  Ode  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.'  But  these  are  only  sug- 
gestions. Other  suggestions,  also,  we  find  in  Hood.  But  the 
jfirst  writer  who  resolutely  set  himself  to  picture  the  childlife — 
and  it  should  be  mentioned  to  his  credit,  as  ])roving  a  greater 
depth  of  character  and  freshness  of  feeling  than  most  jieople  are 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him — is  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Before  him, 
we  had  indeed  many  tales  of  children — Miss  Edgeworth's,  Mrs. 
Barbauld's,  Mrs.  Sherwood's,  Mrs.  Hofland's,  and  many  more  ; 
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but  it  was  impossible  to  accept  their  child  pictures  as  true. 
They  described  children  from  the  parent  and  preceptor  point 
of  view,  regarding  them  as  so  much  raw  material  to  be  manu- 
factured into  shape.  The  children  are  all  abstract  children — 
Alfred  is  a  good  boy,  always  good ;  Tom  is  a  bad  boy,  always 
bad.  What  mortal  man  is  there  who  can  for  one  moment  accept 
'  Sanford  and  Merton'  as  the  reflection  of  his  childlife  ?  None. 
And  in  fact,  until  Mr.  Disraeli  drew  those  beautiful  pictures  of  Lord 
Cadurcis  and  Venetia,  and  of  Contarini  Fleming  and  of  Coningsby 
— all  so  redolent  of  childhood,  we  had  no  adequate  representation 
of  the  happy,  happy  days  of  which  Hood  sings  so  feelingly  : — 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir-trees,  dark  and  high ; 
I  used  to  think  theh  slender  tops 

Vf ere  close  against  the  sky. 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance  ; 

But  now  'tis  little  joy 
To  know  I'm  farther  off  from  Heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

After  Mr.  Disraeli  set  the  example,  and  exhibited  his  nuggets, 
the  novelists  all  began  to  flock  to  the  same  field  like  emigrants 
to  the  gold  diggings.  Of  those  who  have  most  successfully  fol- 
lowed in  this  walk,  it  is  necessary  only  to  refer  to  Charles 
Dickens,  whose  pictures  of  the  childlife  are  so  well  known  and 
appreciated ;  and  we  cannot  help  also  adding  the  name  of  Currer 
Bell — in  the  commencement  of  whose  latest  work  especially, 
namely,  '  Vilette,'  some  beautiful  scenes  are  most  touchingly 
recalled. 

But,  as  complementary  to  the  childlife,  v/e  find  that  at  the 
same  time  greater  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  histories 
and  mysteries  of  the  marriage-life.  This  was  most  natural — the 
child  implying  the  parent.  And  so  v^^e  have  the  hidden  sanctities, 
and  calm  ecstacies,  and  fond  anxieties  of  holy  wedlock  unveiled  to 
the  eyes  of  the  profane — all  the  little  household  cares,  the  young 
lives  nestling  under  soft  maternal  wings,  and  joy  and  sorrow 
shared  alike.  Previously,  when  the  married  life  was  pictured,  it 
was  in  some  of  its  more  excited  moments — as  in  Othello  and 
Cymbeline — not  in  its  calm  and  continuous  current.  Previously, 
when  the  ideal  of  perfect  love  was  exhibited,  it  was  the  divine 
rage  and  rapture  of  a  lover  haunted  by  an  ethereal  presence  ;  it 
was  the  hope  and  the  fear,  and  the  flushed  expectancy  and  delight 
of  an  unattained  possession  ;  it  was  the  unsatisfied  longing  for  a 
something  unknown  ;  a  fervid,  fascinated  gaze  upon  the  beautiful 
vision,  which,  in  a  manner  unknown,  is  felt  to  fit  and  correspond 
with  the  life  of  the  gazer,  and  to  enrich  all  life  and  make  it  more 
glorious  and  precious  :  it  was  not  the  beatific  possession  of  holy 
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matrimony.    Some  of  the  poets,  indeed,  such  as  Sir  John 
Suckling,  rather  scorned  the  joys  of  possession  and  fruition.  Sir 
John,  although  one  may  well  doubt  whether  he  acted  on  his  doc- 
trine, writes  a  poem  expressly  'Against  Fruition,'  in  which  he  says : 
'  'Tis  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear : 
Heaven  were  not  Heaven,  if  we  knew  what  it  were.' 
And  so  amid  the  gallantries  of  past  times,  the  poets,  with 
somewhat  roving  dispositions,  piped  now  the  loveliness  of  Delia, 
and  now  the  cruelty  of  Phyllis,  now  painted  the  charms  of  Daphne 
and  now  the  woes  of  Myrrha,  and  how  delightful,  as  we  all  know, 
'  To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nesera's  hair.' 

Now,  however,  the  poets  and  novelists  have  entered  a  more 
consecrated  region,  where  love,  if  love  exists,  has  endured  the 
test  of  time,  and  is  stript  of  everything  like  gaudy  and  mere- 
tricious attraction.  It  was  impossible  that  they  could  have 
entered  this  holy  ground  before,  and  it  was  perhaps  well  that 
they  did  not.  It  was  impossible,  because,  up  till  the  Keformation, 
the  current  belief  with  regard  to  celibacy  and  the  glory  of  vir- 
ginity destroyed  the  ideality  of  marriage  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion ;  and  the  feeling  continued  in  force  long  after  the  dogma  that 
gave  rise  to  it  had  been  abolished.  Then  after  the  Reformation, 
the  profligacy,  which,  under  the  name  of  gallantry,  governed 
almost  all  the  great  centres  of  life  throughout  the  country,  the 
levity  with  which  the  marriage  vow  was  regarded  by  both  men 
and  women,  the  systematic  intriguing,  the  contempt  openly 
expressed  for  a  faithful  husband,  and  sometimes  for  a  faithful 
wife,  —  all  evinced  in  the  most  disgusting  manner,  in  almost 
every  page  of  the  dramatic  writings  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
naturally  made  the  marriage  life  as  unpoetical  and  uninteresting 
to  the  vulgar  mind  as  the  life  of  a  pair  of  bantams.  And  even 
long  after  such  utter  profligacy  fell  into  disrepute,  it  left  a  hate- 
ful odour  behind  that  infected  literature  with  its  impurities. 
Here  at  last,  however,  we  have  a  poet  who  aspires  to  be  the  lyrist 
of  wedded  life — to  sing  not  as  a  dubious  or  baffled  lover,  but  as 
a  rejoicing  and  contented  husband.  He  is  not  the  first  indeed 
who  has  opened  the  door  of  the  nuptial  chamber,  and  sung  his 
epithalamium  aloud.  We  may  refer  especially  to  Mr.  Kingsley, 
who  in  the  '  Saint's  Tragedy,'  has  produced  a  most  striking  drama, 
founded  on  the  history  of  EHzabeth  of  Hungary,  and  on  the 
relation  of  the  wedded  life  to  the  religious  life.  But  it  is  more 
peculiarly  the  thenie  of  Gerald  Massey's  song  than  of  any  other 
])oet  or  writer,  an<l  he  does  discourse  most  excellent  music  on  the 
theme.  And  in  siiying  that  he  aspires  to  be  the  lyrist  of  mar- 
riage, it  will  not  be  understood  that  we  suppose  him  to  have  set 
out  with  this  as  a  conscious  purpose  from  the  first.    We  believe. 
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indeed,  the  contrary,  and  that  the  idea  has  grown  upon  him  from 
less  to  more  quite  unconsciously.  He  says  of  himself,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  know  how  the  young  poet  grew  into  power — 

'  Until  I  fell  in  love,  and  began  to  rhyme  as  a  matter  of  conse- 
quence, I  never  had  the  least  predilection  for  poetry  ;  in  fact,  I  always 
eschewed  it.  If  1  ever  met  with  any,  I  instantly  skipped  it  over  and 
passed  on,  as  one  does  with  the  description  of  scener}^,  &c.  in  a  novel. 
I  always  loved  the  birds  and  flowers,  the  woods  and  the  stars.  I  felt 
delight  m  being  alone  in  a  summer  wood,  with  song,  like  a  spirit,  in 
the  trees,  and  the  golden  sunbursts  glinting  through  the  verdurous 
roof;  and  was  conscious  of  a  mysterious  creeping  of  the  blood  and 
tingling  of  the  nerves,  when  standing  alone  in  the  starry  midnight,  as 
in  Grod's  own  presence-chamber.  But,  until  I  began  to  rhyme,  I  cared 
nothing  for  written  poetrj^.  The  first  verses  I  ever  made  were  upon 
*  Hope,'  when  I  was  utterly  hopeless ;  and  after  I  had  begun  I  never 
ceased  for  about  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  rushed  into 
print.'— p.  230. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  Mr.  Massey's  genius  has  led  him 
instinctively  to  the  selection  of  a  most  happy  theme — a  theme 
fertile  of  thought  and  illustration,  and  comparatively  new.  Thus 
quite  original  in  the  burden  of  his  song,  and  clothing  his  ideas, 
as  we  are  presently  to  show,  in  a  manner  also  original,  we  cannot 
leave  our  consideration  o^  the  subject  matter  of  his  poems  with- 
out expressing  a  hope  that  the  young  poet  will  yet  rise  to  the  full 
height  of  his  theme.  We  conceive  that  there  is  something  far 
more  in  marriage  than  the  passionate  ecstacies  to  which  almost 
solely  as  yet  Gerald  Massey  has  learned  to  give  expression.  He 
has  given  the  somewhat  delirious  poetry  of  the  honeymoon,  that 
expresses  itself  in  delicious  palpitations,  enraptured  gazing,  pas- 
sionate caressing,  and  a  whole  dictionary  of  kisses  that  come  to 
the  lips  as  the  most  natural  language  in  the  world.  He  has  not 
looked  upon  marriage  in  its  more  sober  aspect,  when  passion  is 
to  a  certain  extent  expended,  and  there  follows  the  growth  and 
the  continuous  mingling  of  life  with  life,  the  sublimed  friendship 
and  sympathy,  the  intimate  communion  and  intuitive  intelli- 
gence, and  the  sweet  music  of  multitudinous  harmonies  blending 
together.  Nobody  regards  Mr.  Wordsworth  as  much  of  an 
authority  in  erotic  poesy;  yet  we  cannot  help  recommending  to 
the  attention  of  Gerald  Massey  the  '  Laodainia'  of  that  poet,  in 
which  he  will  see  how  the  more  earthly  and  wayward  passion  is 
sublimed  into  the  crystalline  fixity  and  purity  of  a  truer  and 
diviner  love. 

W^e  have  said  that  Gerald  Massey  is  as  original  in  his  manner 
as  in  his  matter.  This  remark,  however,  is  not  to  be  applied  to 
his  versification.  With  considerable  fluency  of  versification  and 
facility  of  rhyming  his  metre  is  sometimes  liable  to  degenerate 
into  namby-pamby ;  he  often  displays  the  most  alarming  igno- 
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ranee  of  metrical  effects  and  proprieties,  and  as  for  blank  verse 
we  must  beg  that  he  will  never  attempt  it  again — we  shonld  as 
soon  listen  to  Mother  Hubbard's  dog  playing  on  the  fiddle.  But 
if  in  versification  he  is  so  much  at  fault  and  even  commonplace,  in 
imagery,  on  the  other  hand,  although  often  his  fancies  are 
sufficiently  errant  and  uninformed — he  is  most  original. 

His  originality  consists  in  this, — that  his  imagery  is  a  system 
of  colour.  In  a  metaphorical  sense  all  imagery  may  be  described 
as  colouring ;  but  we  are  speaking  quite  literally  when  we  say 
that  his  imagery  and  description  resolve  themselves  into  epithets 
of  colour.  There  is  certainly  no  originality  in  this  bare  fact. 
Shakspere  before  him  was  a  great  colourist — none  greater.  Mr. 
Ruskin,  at  present,  is  a  great  colourist — the  greatest  colourist  of 
all  prose  waiters.  But  the  remarkable  fact  is,  that  Gerald  Massey, 
being  a  lyrical  poet,  is  such  a  colourist.  He  is  the  first  who  has 
so  flooded  lyrics  with  colouring.  We  can  only  state  the  bare 
fact,  and  leave  our  readers  to  account  for  it  as  they  may.  Colour 
has  been  abundantly  used  in  dramatic  and  descriptive  poetry;  it 
has  never  been  so  used — it  has  always  hitherto  been  sparingly- 
used  in  lyrical  poetr}^  We  have  our  own  theories  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon,  but  cannot  stay  to  develope  them  at 
present.  It  will  be  enough  in  the  meantime  to  give  an  example 
of  Gerald  Massey's  manner  in  this  respect.  In  the  delicate  little 
song  Ave  have  already  quoted  the  colouring  will  be  noted  ;  in  the 
following  account  of  the  Babe  Christabel  it  is  used  still  more 
abundantly,  and  with  greater  variet}?-. 

She  grevN^  a  sweet  and  sinless  child, 
In  shine  and  sliower, — calm  and  stiiPe  ; 
A  rainbow  on  our  dark  of  life 

From  Love's  own  radiant  heaven  down  smiled. 

In  lonely  loveliness  she  gi'ew, — 

A  shape  all  music,  licjlit,  and  love. 

With  startling  looks,  so  eloquent  of 
The  spirit  hurning  into  view. 

At  childhood  she  could  seldom  play 
With  merry  heart,  whoac  J/ ashings  rise 
Like  ,'i2)Icndour-ici}ir/rd  hufterjlie,s', 

From  honeyed  hearts  oi'  flowers  in  May. 

The  yields  with  hloom  flamed  out  andflusht, 
The  roses  into  crimson  yearned, 
JVifh  cloud]!  fire  the  wallflowers  hurued, 

And  bloodred  sunsets  hlooiurd  and  hlnshed. 

And  still  her  cheek  was  pale  as  pearl, — 
It  took  no  tint  of  summer's  tvealth, 
Of  colour,  warmth,  and  wine  of  health  : — 

Death's  hand  so  whiteli/  pressed  the  girl. 
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jVo  hluslies  swarmed  to  the  suii's  hiss, 
Where  violet  veins  ran  'piirple  light 
So  tenderly  through  Parian  ivhite, 
Touching  jou  into  tenderness. 
A  spirit-look  was  in  her  face 

That  shadowed  a  miraculous  range 
Of  meanings,  ever  rich  and  strange, 
Or  lightened  glory  in  the  place. 
Such  mystic  lore  was  in  her  eyes, 
And  light  of  other  worlds  than  ours  ; 
She  looked  as  she  had  fed  cm  flowers, 
And  di'unk  the  dews  of  Paradise. — pp.  19,  20. 
And  here,  before  saying  anything  further  on  Gerald  Massey 
as  a  colourist,  this  last  verse  leads  ns  to  remark  parenthetically, 
that  relying  perhaps  too  assuredly  on  his  originality  of  thought 
and  manner,  he  is  apt  to  borrow  from  other  poets  with  a  freedom 
which  is  quite  indefensible.    Whether  he  borrows  consciously  or 
unconconsciously,  his  plagiarisms  and  imitations  are  too  frequent 
to  be  passed  over  without  remark.    This  last  verse  is  imitated 
from  Coleridge — the  conclusion  of  '  Kubla  Khan 
'  Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honeydew  hath  fed, 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise.' 
And  many  such  resemblances  might  be  given  which  are  too 
palpable  and  too  frequent  to  be  accidental.    Here  is  a  remark- 
able epithet : 

'  For  0 !  her  softest  breath,  that  might  not  stir 
The  summer  gossamer  tremulous  on  its  throne. 
Makes  the  crowned  tyrants  start  with  realmless  looks.' 
Who  does  not  at  once  recognise  this  singular  and  singularly  fine 
epithet  as  the  property  of  Keats,  who  describes  the  dethroned 
Saturn  as  follows : 

*  Upon  the  sodden  ground 
His  old  right  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
Unsceptred ;  and  his  realmless  eyes  ivere  closed.^ 
Massey  has  not  improved  upon  the  idea.    Neither  has  he  im*- 
proved  on  this  line  of  Tennyson  : 

'  Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer,' 
which  he  presents  in  the  following  disguised  shape : 

'  Wide  worlds  of  worship  are  her  eyes 
nor  upon  this  line  of  Aird's,  in  the  /  Devil's  Dream 

'  And  thou  shalt  summer  high  in  bliss,  upon  the  hills  of  God.' 
which  he  has  rendered, 

'  They  who  love  are  regioned  high 
On  hills  of  bliss,  with  Heaven  nigh.' 
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Now,  perhaps  all  this  may  be  unconscious  reminiscence  of  other 
poets ;  but  from  the  frequency  of  the  offence,  and  from  the 
obviousness  of  the  borrowing,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  he 
does  it  quite  frankly,  and  treats  these  phrases  and  ideas  as  having 
become,  from  their  intrinsic  excellence,  a  kind  of  common  pro- 
perty. *  Weddable,  white  arms' — how  could  he  write  that 
without  knomng  that  even  a  superficial  reader  would  recognise 
in  it  the  *  marriageable  arms'  of  Milton  ?  'Red  wet  shod' — how 
could  he  write  that  without  knowing  that  everybody  must  trace 
the  expression  to  Burns,  who  gives  it  *  red  wat  shod  V  '  Rose  of 
dawn' — is  it  possible  that  the  expression  should  belong  to  any 
one  but  Tennyson  ?  Massey  borrows  so  frankly  and  from  such 
obvious  sources,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  speak  of  his  obliga- 
tions in  this  respect  as  of  the  obligations  of  Gray  or  Thomas 
Campbell  to  the  early  and  more  recondite  poems  which  they 
pillaged  perhaps  a  little  too  freely.  But  if  he  is  wise  for  his 
reputation,  he  will  henceforth  beware.  He  must  know  that 
these  detections  tend  to  throw  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  on  pas- 
sages which  are  entirely  his  own.  And  we  are  sure  that  he  has 
no  occasion  to  borrow  if  he  will  depend  on  himself,  and  give 
fair  play  to  his  own  originality. 

We  do  not  think  that  he  gives  fair  play  to  his  own  indivi- 
duality. With  abundant  resources,  we  regret  to  see  that  perhaps 
from  writing  too  much  or  too  hurriedly,  he  repeats  himself  to 
weariness.  He  is  fond  of  colour,  we  have  said,  and  his  epithets 
are  descriptive  of  colour.  Unfortunately,  he  seizes  on  one  or  two 
epithets,  and  presents  them  so  often  that  at  last  they  become 
quite  amusing.  They  are  like  bits  of  coloured  glass  thrown  into  g 
a  kaleidoscope,  and  presenting  ten  thousand  different  and  beau-  1 
tiful  combinations.  Take  the  epithet  golden.  Cursorily 
glancing  over  a  third  of  the  volume,  we  cull  the  following 
phrases :  *  Memory's  golden  mines' — *  sunshine's  golden  shower' 
— '  golden  gates  of  morn' — '  sunny  sheaves  of  golden  beams' — 

*  as  starry  guests  come  golden  down  the  gloom* — '  sumptuous 
wealth  of  golden  hair' — '  golden  burst  of  sunbeams' — '  the  love- 
moon  golden  grand' — 'ripe  fruits  mellowed  goldenly' — 'sun- 
shine's golden  kiss' — '  the  golden  fullness  of  the  bliss' — '  golden 
aged  future' — 'golden  calm' — 'golden  goal' — ' golden  secrets' — 
'  the  golden  full' — '  golden  threads' — '  golden  prime' — '  golden 
wings' — 'golden  Hospcridos' — 'golden  tides' — 'golden  suns' — 
*goldcn  calves' — 'golden  glory' — 'golden  mirth' — 'golden  fancies' 
— 'golden  moments' — 'golden  hours' — 'golden  wcnlding-ring' — 

*  golden  wedding-ring' — '  golden  wedding-ring.'  In  the  same  way 
he  harps  on  wine:  'mellow  wine' — 'rare  wine' — 'rich  wine' — 

*  globes  of  wine' — '  a  flower's  wine-cup' — '  wine  of  health' — 

*  morning's  wine' — '  the  wine  of  all  your  ripened  beauty' — '  wino 
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in  every  vein' — '  wings  of  wine' — '  wine  of  joy' — '  passion's  fiery 
wine' — '  the  wine  of  thy  kisses' — '  heaven  wine' — '  wine  of  my 
heart' — '  spring's  new  wine' — '  wine  of  love/  And  so  with  roses : 

*  rose  of  sunset' — '  rose  of  dawn' — May-roses' — '  musk-roses' — 

*  woman-rose' — '  sea  of  rosebloom' — '  rosy  snow' — '  rosy  Hmbs' — 

*  rosy  cloud/  But  we  must  not  exhaust  the  patience  of  our 
readers. 

We  must  only  say  here,  as  the  key  to  Gerald  Massey's  system  of 
colouring,  that  whether  he  is  speaking  of  wine  or  of  roses,  or  of  sun- 
set or  of  blushing,  or  of  rubies  or  of  fire,  or  of  rainbows  or  of  corals, 
or  of  lips  or  of  cherries,  or  of  battle  or  of  blood,  or  of  the  heart 
or  of  kisses — he  has  merely  the  idea  of  red  colour  in  his  eye,  and 
recals  these  images  for  the  sake  of  their  redness, — kisses,  for 
example,  implying  lips,  and  lips  redness.  And  then  along  with 
red  comes  in  the  complementary  colour  green.  We  had  much  to 
say  on  this  head  which  we  must  omit.  Purple  and  gold  are  the 
principal  colours  of  Homer.  Black  and  red  are  the  favourites  of 
Byron.  Red  in  contrast  with  white,  and  blue  in  contrast  with 
white,  are  the  chief  colours  of  Shakspere,  although  he  is 
indeed  no  bigot  in  colour,  and  delights  in  a  great  variety  of  hues. 
Massey's  colours  are  red  and  green,  and  it  is  really  amusing  at 
times  to  see  how  they  come  together  quite  unconsciously.  If 
ever  he  uses  red,  and  he  uses  it  two  or  three  times  on  every  page, 
we  are  certain,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  that  in  the  next  line  we 
shall  have  green.  We  quote  an  example  from  a  poem  that  has 
received  very  high  praise — '  The  Bridal' — of  which  here  are  the 
first  five  stanzas  : — 

She  comes  !  the  blushing  bridal  dawn 
With  her  Auroral  splendours  on ; 
And  green  earth  never  lovelier  shone. 

She  danceth  on  her  golden  way, 
In  dainty  dalliance  with  the  May, 
Jubilant  o'er  the  happy  day  ! 

Earth  weareth  Heaven  for  bridal-ring ; 
And  the  best  garland  of  glory.  Spring 
From  out  old  Winter's  world  can  bring. 

The  green  blood  reddens  in  the  rose  ; 
And  underneath  white-budding  boughs 
The  violets  purple  in  rich  rows. 

High  up  in  air  the  chesnuts  blow. 
The  livegreen  appletrees'  flush  bough 
Floateth,  a  cloud  of  rosy  snow. — p.  34. 

If  Mr.  Massey  will  take  care  he  will  yet  do  something  great — 
and  great  in  colour.  And  as  a  lesson  to  him,  and  perhaps  to 
some  of  our  readers,  to  whom  the  subject  of  colour  in  poetry  may 
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few  of  the  lines.    Observe  the  variety  of  the  colour. 
Her  lily  hand  her  rosij  cheek  lies  under, 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss 
Without  the  bed  the  other hand  was 
On  the  qreen  coverlet ;  whose  ^olitU 
flowed  me  an  April  dais^  on  f   Z/^'^;    .   ,  - 
Her  eyes,  lil-e  marigolds,  had  sheathed  then  liffht, 
And  canopied  in  darhwss,  sweetly  lay. 
Till  thev  mioht  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Hei  breasts,  iL  ivor,,  ffloles  circled  mth  Hue, 

A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquered. 

With  more  than  admiration  he  admu-ed 

Jler  azure  veins,  her  alalaster  skin, 

Her  coral  lifs,  her  snow-white  dmpled  chm. 
And  now  see  the  same  scene  treated  in  his  l=^test  «t^^e-wheu 
laoWmo  invades  the  chamber  of  Imogen  :  for  .n^t^S  th  s 
is  demonstrable  that  Shakspere  had  m  h  s  n^^^  the 
picture.    Observe  here  the  purity  of  the  colounng. 

Cytherea, 

How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed !  fiesk  lih/  ! 
aZ  luterthan  the  sheets.    That  I  B^.ght  touch ! 

But  kiss !  one  kiss !  «"P'""'f 

How  dearly  they  do't!-'Tis  her  "'^f  t"^* 

Perfumes  the  chamber  thus :  " 

Bows  toward  her;  and  would  underpeep  her  lid., 

To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 

Under  these  windows,  white  and  azure,  laoed 

With  blue  of  Jleaveii' sown  tinct. 

poetry  a  finer  example  than  the  following : 

'Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  hlood 
Ck«an  from  my  hand  ?    No  :  this  my  hand  will  lather 
The  wnl/if  udinoiis  aras^  incarnadine, 
Makinn  the  (jreen—one  red: 
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a  man,  and  excites  our  warmest  sympathies — his  poetry  must 
stand  or  fall  by  its  own  inherent  merits,  and  should  not  derive  a 
factitious  interest  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
produced.  We  could  wish  that  a  poet  so  young  and  so  promising 
were  not  dependent  on  literature  for  his  living,  and  were  in  a 
position  to  write  or  not  as  the  muse  inspires. 


Aet.  IY. — Die  VerJiandlungen  cles  siehenteii  deutsclien  evengelisclien 
Kirchentcirjcs  zu  FranTtfurt-am-Mciin  im  Septemher,  1854.  (The 
Transactions  of  tlie  Seventh  Grerman  Evangelical  Kirchentag, 
held  at  Franldbrt-on-the-Maine,  in  September,  1854).  Berlin. 
1854. 

Saint  Paula's  Church  at  Frankfort  has  had,  pressed  into  the 
compass  of  a  few  short  years,  a  stirring  history.  Were  some 
internal  witness  able  to  describe  the  varied  scenes  of  which  it 
has  been  the  theatre,  or  were  its  walls  to  echo  back  the  words 
that  have  been  uttered  during  the  past  seven  years  within  its 
precincts,  the  curious  listener  would  have  to  hear  some  strange 
contradictions.  The  voice  of  angry  debate  would  mix  discord- 
antly with  the  sweet  strains  of  heavenly  worship ;  political 
clamour  would  be  heard  in  strange  alternation  with  the  calm 
accents  of  peace.  It  is  now  the  pLdpit, — now  the  tribune, — and 
again  the  parliamentary  benches,  that  are  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. At  one  time  we  have  it  the  place  of  religious  assembly. 
In  1848,  it  is  the  house  of  parliament,  and  for  a  time  it  contains 
within  its  walls  the  heaving  mass  of  Germany's  representatives, 
crying  for  a  liberty  of  which  the  majority  had  not  yet  the  prime 
conception.  For  fifteen  months  succeeding,  its  benches  are 
deserted,  and  the  silence  of  its  vast  interior  is  only  broken  by 
the  occasional  visitant  who  seeks  the  '  sacred  places'  of  Germany's 
short-lived  revolution.  Anon  it  is  again  conceded  to  the  public 
interest,  and,  as  if  to  strike  by  contrast,  it  becomes  for  three 
days  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  representatives  from  Europe 
and  Ajnerica,  who  formed  the  third  General  Peace  Congress. 
More  recently  it  is  again  restored  to  old  uses.  Its  organ  again 
swells  with  the  music  of  sacred  devotion.  And  the  autumn  of 
last  year  witnessed  it  the  scene  of  the  great  gathering  of  the 
German  Church,  which  annually  takes  place  on  the  anniversary 
of  '  the  days  of  Wittenberg.' 

It  is  towards  the  latter  event,  which  occurred  between  the 
22nd  and  the  26th  September,  1854,  that  our  attention  is  for 
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the  moment  attracted  ;  and  as  we  were  privileged  to  take  part 
in  the  interesting  proceedings  of  those  days,  it  will  be  our  pur- 
pose in  the  present  paper  to  explain,  although  with  necessary 
brevity,  the  position  sustained  by  the  important  convention 
known  as  the  German  Kirchentag. 

There  seemed  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  meeting,  as  was 
the  case  last  year,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Frankfort,  but  also 
in  its  imposing  PaidsJcirche.  In  going  to  Frankfort  the  Kir- 
chentag has  returned,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  place  of  its  birth  ; 
and  in  selecting,  as  its  place  of  meeting,  the  building  whose 
strangely  eventful  recent  history  we  have  alluded  to,  the  mind 
is  gratefully  and  hopefully  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  two 
widely  different  histories  which  this  collocation  suggests.  It 
was  in  the  very  year  which  saw  St.  Paul's  Church  the  theatre 
of  noisy  debate,  and  in  great  part  as  a  consequence  of  the 
spirit  of  revolution  and  anarchy  which,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
sence of  some  better  minded  men,  there  found  a  centre,  that 
counsels  were  held,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  amongst  those  that 
feared  God.  It  was  in  its  near  neigbourhood  that  the  Sandhof 
pastors  were  conferring,  with  humiliation  and  tears,  as  to  the 
distracted  state  of  the  Church,  and  seeking,  in  confiding  faith, 
help  from  God,  to  enable  them  to  raise  a  standard  against  the 
powers  of  irreligion  and  lawlessness  which  descended  upon 
them  like  a  flood.  Such,  in  wide  contrast  of  power  and  name, 
Avere  the  two  assemblies  in  their  infancy.  What  is  their  present 
position  ?  A  few  years  have  passed,  and  the  clamour  of  politics 
and  strife  is  hushed.  The  walls  of  St.  Paul's  Church  no  longer 
resound  with  the  complaints  of  an  outraged  people.  The  name  of 
the  National  Assembly  is  a  thing  of  history.  The  Parliament  exists 
only  in  unexecuted  protocols  and  mouldering  archives.  Frank- 
fort is  no  longer  in  giddy  elation  as  the  centre  of  authority  and 
rule.  The  pride  and  power  of  man's  cause  are  brought  to  the 
dust.  But  look  we  to  the  other  history.  The  cries  and  the 
tears  of  the  little  company  at  Sandhof  have  gone  up  to  Heaven. 
The  National  Assembly  is  no  more,  but  the  Church  Assembl}^, 
the  German  Kirchentafj,  is  a  m:eat  existence.  If  it  was  born  in 
weaknes.s,  when  every  hostile  power  and  influence  was  in  the 
ascendant,  it  has  lived  to  see  their  doAvnfal  and  has  grown 
upon  their  ruins.  *  The  little  one  has  become  a  thousand.' 
Frankfort  aims  with  many  other  cities  for  the  pre-eminence 
of  receiving  witli  Christian  welcome  the  servants  of  God ;  and 
the  sounds  of  factious  opposition,  of  fi(;rce  debate  and  godless 
clamour,  which  eclioed  and  re-echoed  within  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul's,  have  been  hushed  into  silence  and  compelled  to  give 
place  within  the  same  walls,  to  the  more  peaceful  harmonies 
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appropriation  of  authority  by  those  who  fhp  W  1'  ^ 

spread  evil  was  not  the  creation  of  the  day    ^  InH  T 
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^■romr  infiieted  a  iust  h  f  W  1  '"f  '^t^^e  Neniesis  of  social  and  political 
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?iantEvil.  ^  ^  ^'^^^  fostered  and  given  birtli  to  the 
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to  assert  their  new-born  freedom,  to  claim  immunity  from  every 
law,  to  free  their  country  from  the  restraints  of  morals,  wildly 
rushing  into  every  species  of  enormity,  overturning  the  social 
fabric  the  foundations  of  which  for  years  had  been  in  secret 
sapped,  contending  not  merely  mth  Christianity,  but  seeking  the 
annihilation  of  all  religion,  the  cessation  of  all  religious  worship, 
the  uprooting,  consequently,  of  all  right  conceptions  of  law  and 
justice,  truth  and  liberty,  and  the  overthrow  of  those  moral  foun- 
dations on  which  society  rests.  With  impious  defiance  they  set 
up  not  merely  atheism  as  their  ultimate  object,  but  a  worse  evil, 
which  then  first  received  a  name — Satanism ;  and  to  complete 
the  triumph  of  their  malignant  rage  celebrated  their  jubilees  in 
commemoration  of  those  who  had  won  highest  distinction  as  the 
heroes  of  infamy,  the  revilers  of  their  God,  and  the  dishonour  of 
their  race. 

Such  was  the  scene  which  presented  itself  to  the  observer  in 
the  spring  of  1848.  The  flood  of  evil  long  pent  up  had  now 
burst  with  torrent-like  violence  over  the  land.  Christian  men, 
who  had  before  looked  on  in  silence,  who  had  permitted  the 
growth  of  the  evil,  Avithout  knowing  what  an  enemy  they  were 
cherishing  in  their  bosom,  unobservant,  for  the  most  part,  of  its 
very  existence,  woke  up  suddenly  to  the  necessity  of  action.  Not 
merely  Christianity, — the  very  semblance  of  religion,  morality, 
society  itself,  seemed  threatened  with  immediate  destruction. 
A  reaction  took  j)lace  in  the  circle  of  the  Church.  A  new 
impetus  was  given  to  religious  activity.  The  dead  slumber  into 
which  the  Church  had  fallen  was  exchanged  for  a  new  watchful- 
ness and  vitality.  And  whilst  thousands,  who  before  had  been 
Christian  in  name,  went  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  unbeliever  and 
scrupled  at  no  excess  of  iniquity,  those  who  were  Christian  in 
heart  came  from  the  furnace  purified,  found  a  new  incentive  to 
Christian  union  and  Christian  love  in  the  necessities  of  the 
time,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  most  hopeful  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  religious  life  in  their  country,  namely,  the  existence,  since 
that  period,  of  a  new,  a  more  genuine,  a  revived  Christianity. 

In  many  parts  of  Germany,  as  early  as  the  first  months  of  the 
revolution,  individual  and  collective  effort  sought  to  raise  a 
standard  against  the  impending  evil.  As  by  a  simultaneous  im- 
pulse, Cliristian  men  were  heard  from  different  places,  and  without 
concert,  enunciating  the  necessity  of  some  new  agency  in  the  Church, 
some  new  adaptation  of  Christian  activity,  to  meet  the  crying 
exigencies  of  the  time.  The  pastoral  conferences,  lield  generally 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  of  each  year,  were  attended  in  the 
spring  of  1 848  l)y  a  more  than  usually  large  number  of  members, 
who  met  in  one  spirit  of  earnest  in(|uiry  and  humiliation  for  the 
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evils  of  their  land.  Even  differences  of  creed  were  forgotten. 
In  one  place — we  do  not  know  with  what  success — such  was  the 
contest  with  the  anti-christian  power  (it  was  a  place  where 
the  revolutionary  party  had  led  the  masses  of  the  labouring 
population  and  others  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  failure  of 
the  attempted  republic  and  the  anarchy  of  the  time  were 
undeniable  proofs  that  there  was  no  God),  such,  we  say,  was 
the  enormity  of  the  evil  to  be  opposed,  that  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  were  invited  to  make  common  cause,  and 
merge  for  a  time  their  differences,  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  common  belief  in  God  and  Christianity.  We  have  col- 
lected materials,  but  space  forl)ids  their  use,  for  a  general 
history  of  the  religious  movement  which  sprang  from  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  Church  during  this  short  period.  It  forms  an 
important  chapter  in  the  religious  history  of  Germany  during 
the  present  generation.  We  must  restrict  ourselves,  however, 
to  the  simple  mention  of  those  events  which  most  directly  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  German  Kiixhentag. 

The  Pastoral  Conferences  we  have  already  alluded  to  as 
means  long  employed  in  different  parts  of  Germany  for  the 
promotion  of  evangelical  religion,  through  the  free  convention 
at  stated  intervals,  of  the  clergy  and  others  connected  with 
the  Church  government.  These  had  progressively  increased 
in  number,  and  developed  a  growingly  beneficial  influence. 
There  was  also  a  General  Union,  not  restricted  to  any  one 
province  or  district,  but  which  held  its  meetings  from  year 
to  year  in  different  places,  called  the  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Society.  Whilst  open,  however,  to  all,  the  aim  of  this  Union 
was  limited  to  the  maintenance  of  Protestantism,  the  pur- 
pose of  its  formation  being  the  resistance  of  Romish  error. 
There  were  also  general  meetings  pertaining  to  single  sections  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  especially  to  the  old  or  strict  Lutherans ; 
and  we  have  before  us  a  report  of  one  of  the  conferences  of  the 
latter  body,  which  took  place  at  Leipzig  in  the  very  heat  of 
the  revolution.  But  these  meetings  were,  of  course,  restricted 
in  their  character,  and  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  their  own  sectional  peculiarities  of  church  order  or 
doctrine.  There  had  also  been  a  convention,  less  exclusive  in 
its  constitution  and  aim,  v/hich  had  met  for  the  first  time  at 
Berlin  in  1846,  and  which  was  convened  for  a  second  meeting  at 
iStuttgart  in  1848.  In  this  the  German  church  governments 
generally  were  represented  by  deputies  appointed  by  each  ; 
but,  by  the  circumstances  of  its  meeting,  and  the  rules  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Prussian  Government,  this  conference  was 
stamped  with  a  too  exclusively  ecclesiastical  and  diplomatic  cha- 
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racter,  and  it  was  deprived  of  all  lasting  influence.  None  of 
these  associated  efforts  could  be  said  to  meet  the  necessity 
of  the  time.  One  was  restricted  in  its  geographical  sphere ; 
another  in  the  aim  of  its  constitution  ;  a  third  was  limited 
by  its  adherence  to  a  single  confession  ;  and  a  fourth  by  its  too 
intimate  relation  with  the  State  and  with  church  authorities. 
Yet  each  contributed  some  suggestion,  and  all  seemed  to  point 
to  the  need  of  one  grand  convention,  which  should  not  represent 
a  single  province,  but  the  whole  German  fatherland ;  not  stand 
in  protest  against  Romanism,  but  against  antichrist  in  all  its 
forms  ;  should  not  be  bound  by  the  fetters  of  a  confession,  but 
represent  the  Christianity  of  the  land,  and  speak  in  the  name 
not  of  a  church,  but  of  the  church  ;  finally,  one  which  should  not 
be  shackled  by  the  intricacies  of  German  church-rule,  but  should 
embrace  every  element  in  the  church,  lay  as  well  as  clerical,  and 
in  which  individual  members  and  societies  might,  equally  with 
the  consistory  and  the  synod,  make  their  voice  heard,  and  find  a 
fitting  sphere  for  their  activity. 

The  idea  was  a  vast  and  noble  one,  and  it  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested itself  simultaneously  to  several  minds,  notwithstanding 
that  in  the  then  shattered  state  of  the  Church,  and  the  dismem- 
berment and  threatened  dissolution  of  societ}'',  it  was  a  work  of 
faith  to  entertain  even  the  conception  of  a  project  so  bold  and 
comprehensive.  Dr.  Wackernagel,  Pastor  Heller,  and  Dr.  Haupt, 
the  first  a  strict  Lutheran,  the  second  a  member  of  the  Reformed, 
the  third  of  the  United  Church — comprising,  therefore,  within 
their  own  number  the  germ  of  that  alliance  afterwards  to  be 
achieved — met  at  the  pastoral  conference  at  Sandhof,  near 
Frankfort-on-the -Maine,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  to  lay  before  the 
associated  body  their  project  of  a  General  German  Church  Con- 
vention, which  should  avoid  the  error  of  the  so-called  '  Union,' 
and  join  the  collective  Christian  Church,  without  compromise  of 
confessional  distinctions,  in  a  general  '  confederation'  for  the  pro- 
motion of  evangelical  truth  and  Christian  love.  It  was  at  this 
conference  that  the  name  of  Kirchentag  was  first  pronounced, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission for  the  promotion  of  the  object,  to  convene  a  meeting  on 
the  21st  of  June,  and  to  invite  to  that  meeting  as  many  as 
possible  from  every  part  of  Germany  of  those  whose  sympathies 
were  likely  to  be  engaged  towards  such  an  object. 

In  the  meanwhile,  and  quite  independently  of  Dr.  Wacker- 
nagel's  project,  a  proposal,  almost  j)recisely  similar  in  aim  and 
character,  had  been  issued  l)y  a  member  of  council.  Dr.  von 
Bethmaim-Hollweg  of  l^onn,  and  extensively  circulated,  as  early 
as  the  month  of  April,  amongst  his  personal  friends.  The 
maimscript  afterwards  aiipeared  in  a  printed  form,  entitled, 
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'  Proposal  for  an  Evangelical  Church  Assembly  in  the  Current 
Year  :  Bonn,  1848/*  We  have  read  and  re-read  this  pamphlet 
with  the  greatest  interest,  and,  if  our  space  permitted,  we  should 
be  glad,  by  one  or  two  extracts  from  its  pages,  to  convey  some 
impression  of  the  earnest  and  truly  Christian  spirit  which  breathes 
throughout  it.  The  writer  commences  by  pointing  to  the  heavy 
judgments  of  God  which  rest  upon  the  nations,  and  especially 
upon  his  native  land.  Shall  the  evangelic  church,  he  says,  be 
♦silent — not  seek  a  collective  expression  of  its  faith,  its  hopes 
and  fears — not  listen  to  the  voice  of  God  ?  He  claims  from  the 
followers  of  Christ,  of  whatever  church  or  sect,  if  they  acknow- 
ledge Christ  the  Church's  Head,  that  they  unite  in  an  assembly 
which  shall  represent  their  collective  voice.  What  shall  tbe 
assembly  do,  is  the  query  which  the  WTiter  next  anticipates.  Its 
first  act,  he  gives  answer,  shall  be  one  of  j^enitence,  in  the  name  of 
the  evangelic  church  of  the  fatherland  ;  its  days  of  meeting  shall 
form  a  great  national  day  of  humiliation  ;  and  its  second  business 
shall  be  to  pray.  And  as,  in  the  sins  of  the  nation  and  the 
negligence  of  the  Christian  community,  he  finds  enough  grounds 
for  humiliation,  so,  in  the  torn  and  bleeding  condition  of  their 
countr}^,  and  in  the  powerless  and  almost  perishing  state  of 
the  Church,  he  points  out  many  fitting  subjects  for  prayer. 
Bethmann-Hollweg  follows  this  with  some  beautiful  remarks 
upon  the  subject  of  '  the  confession,"  showing  that  it  was  not  as 
adherents  of  the  Augsburg  or  the  Eeformed  Confessions,  as  such, 
that  they  should  meet ;  but  that,  as  evangelical  Christians  and 
brethren,  because  acknowledging  Christ  as  their  Head  in  all 
things,  it  should  be  theirs  to  make  their  assembly  itself  a  con- 
fession of  Christ,  and  a  public  answer,  as  confessions  have  ever 
been,  to  the  great  religious  question  of  the  time.  This  question, 
he  says,  in  these  days,  is — What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  and  the 
re-confession  of  Him  is  the  only  hope  for  a  regenerated  church. 
There  are  further  important  topics  proposed  for  the  consideration 
of  the  assembly  in  connexion  with  the  Church — particularly  its 
relation  to  the  State,  and  its  internal  constitution.  Then,  after 
observations  as  to  time,  place,  and  form,  Bethmann-Hollweg 
closes  his  proposal  for  a  general  free  assembly  of  the  church, 
by  a  fervent  appeal  to  those  who  may  reproach  his  project  as 
one  that  would  terminate  in  a  mere  waste  of  words,  slaowing 
where  his  confidence  reposes — not  in  man,  but  in  God.  '  And 
let  us  not  fear,'  he  concludes,  '  our  own  boldness.  Long  enough 
has  Alarm  been  the  word  ;  now  be  it  Courage.  Only  let  it  be 
no  mean  defensive  carried  on  in  the  old  trenches,  through  the 
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l^reaclies  in  which  the  enemy  looks  from  every  side  nto  the 
fortress  ;  but,  without  surrendering  one  work,  courageously  assail 
him  with  the  weapons  of  the  Spirit  in  his  own  camp  ;  nothing 
on  the  banner  but  Victory  !  But  God,  the  only  wise,  bring  also 
these  thoughts  to  nothing,  if  they  come  not  from  Himself  T 

Such  was  the  earnest  appeal  dictated  by  a  profound  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  the  times  and  a  strong  faith  in  God,  which  came 
from  the  pen  of  the  Christian-minded  member  of  council  whose 
name  has  been  rendered  so  familiar  within  the  last  few  months 
by  his  strenuous  efforts  in  the  Chamber  at  Berlin  to  maintain 
the  policy  of  the  Western  Powers  in  the  Prussian  Court.  It  soon 
met  the  eye  of  the  men  who  were  advocating  an  almost  identical 
plan,  at  Frankfort.  It  attracted  the  attention  and  won  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  other  men  of  piety  and  eminence 
in  the  Church.  The  two  forces  called  into  action  through  the 
inspiration  of  a  simultaneous  impulse,  combined  ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  w;hen  the  21st  of  June  came,  the  little  Sandhof  Con- 
ference was  attended  by  a  numerous  body,  not  from  the 
neighbourhood  alone,  but  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  who  met  in 
the  exercise  of  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
this  new  undertaking.  There  were,  however,  many  timid 
counsellors  within  the  camp,  and  not  a  few  who  would  have 
shrunk  from  encoimtering  the  appalling  difficulties  with  which 
the  enterprise  was  invested.  But  the  firm  voice  and  powerful 
appeals  of  Bethmann-Hollweg  re-animated  their  courage  and 
re-assured  their  faith.  And  when  he  accompanied  his  cogent 
arguments  in  j^roof  of  the  necessity  of  the  work,  by  pointing  to 
the  source  of  their  strength,  adding  the  Luther-like  words, — 
*  Whilst  we  look  at  ourselves,  at  our  divided  and  weakened 
Church,  we  may  well  be  filled  with  despair ;  yet,  looking  up  to 
Him,  the  Lord,  ^ue  dare  venture  it,' — the  counsels  of  the  timid 
ceased,  and  the  meeting  terminated  its  nine  hours'  sitting  by  a 
resolution  to  convene  'a  general  free  assembly  of  members,  lay 
and  clerical,  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany,'  and  to 
hold  their  first  meeting  in  the  month  of  September,  in  the 
city  of  Wittenberg,  around  the  grave  of  Luther. 

We  must  pass  over  the  history  of  the  intervening  three  months, 
with  all  the  tliroes  and  confiicts  through  which  the  Church  Con- 
vention passed  whilst  in  the  struggles  of  its  l)irth.  It  was  a 
time  of  unceasing  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Commission,  and 
of  most  undaunted  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  obstacles  and 
discouragements  which  seemed  every  day  to  gather  new  strength. 
But  the  21st  of  September  arrived,  ancl  with  it  the  first  of  what 
are  now  called  *  the  three  days  of  Wittenberg.'  It  may  have 
been  that  the  excesses  of  the  Revolutionists,  which  had  now 
reached  their  height,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  existence 
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of  the  Church,  drove  many  to  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
as  the  sheet-anchor  of  their  cause  ;  but,  to  whatever  source  the 
response  is  attributable,  many,  who  had  been  opponents  of  the 
scheme,  now  flocked  together  for  its  support.  The  murder  of 
Lichnowski  and  Auerswald  in  the  streets  of  Frankfort,  was  the 
latest  act  in  the  fearful  drama  which  was  taking  place  around 
them.  The  news  went  from  mouth  to  mouth.  A  solemn  feeling 
pervaded  every  soul.  They  felt  themselves  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
event.  They  were  at  a  turning-point,  a  time  of  crisis  in  the 
history  of  their  Church.  The  Christianity  of  Germany  was,  humanly 
regarded,  in  their  hands.  Past  differences  were  forgotten  ;  and 
the  disciples  of  Christ  pressed  together,  in  view  of  the  darkening 
thunder-cloud,  into  a  close  adhesion,  and  cemented  a  holy 
fellowship  as  they  awaited  the  issue  of  their  own  yet  dimly 
apprehended  mission. 

But  the  21st  September  dawned  upon  them, — the  day  so 
memorable  in  the  existence  of  this  new-born  power  in  the 
Church.  If  anything  could  have  contributed — w^e  will  not  say 
to  invest  with  poetry  its  natal  day — but  to  fill  its  founders  wdth 
the  inspiration  of  mighty  deeds  and  noble  triumphs  won  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  surely  it  was  the  locality  which  had  been  chosen 
for  the  first  meeting  of  the  German  Kirchentag.  A  sacred  spot 
is  Wittenberg  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  and  endearing  are  the 
thoughts  which  encircle  its  memory  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
Luther  and  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation.  As  the  members 
who  responded  to  the  call  went  to  their  place  of  meeting  in  the 
morning,  they  passed  beneath  the  statue  of  Luther  in  the  market- 
place, and  may  have  gathered  inspiration  from  his  familiar  form, 
or  renewed  their  faith  as  they  read  the  life's  motto  of  the  first 
reformer,  and  that  which  should  be  the  w^atchword  of  their  own 
endeavours,  in  the  words  upon  its  base  : — 

'  Ist's  Grottes  Werk,  so  wird's  bestehen  ; 
Ist's  Menschen's,  so  wird's  untergehen.' 

At  one  end  of  the  street  is  Luther's  house,  still  preserving  the 
relics  of  his  domestic  life.  At  the  other  extremity  stands  the 
Schloss-kirche — the  shrine  within  which  the  Kirchentag  was  to 
gather.  They  passed  its  doors, — the  very  doors  to  which  the 
reformer  first  affixed  his  theses.  Before  them,  as  the  rostrum  from 
which  they  were  to  speak,  stood  the  venerable  professor's 
chair,  from  which  he  was  wont  to  deliver  his  lectures  at  the 
University.  The  brasses  upon  the  pavement  told  them  that  the 
ashes  of  Luther  and  Melancthon  lay  beneath  their  feet.  And  at 
the  side,  the  monuments  of  Frederic  the  Wise  and  John  the 
Steadfast  re-called  the  memory  of  the  Electors  who  once  so  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  But  if 
the  outward  semblance  all  pointed  to  Luther  and  the  cause 
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with  whicli  his  name  is  identified,  the  spirit  in  which  these 
men  of  the  new  Church  met  was  no  less  that  of  their  great 
prototype.  The  names  of  Luther  and  of  Reform  they  had  too 
long  known  associated  with  churches  destitute  of  almost  every 
living  power,  for  them  again  to  rest  their  confidence  in  the  power 
merely  of  a  name.  They  looked  less  to  Luther  than  to  Luther's 
Ood.  And  it  was  the  very  spirit  of  Luther,  that  same  faith,  that 
same  boldness,  that  same  distrust  of  self  and  confidence  in  God 
whicli  animated  their  meeting,  inspired  their  first  utterances  of 
prayer  and  song  and  confession  of  faith,  and  evidenced  itself  in 
every  subsequent  act  of  the  Wittenberg  Assembly. 

The  number  gathered  at  this  first  German  Kirchentag  was 
about  five  hundred, — the  Church,  the  University,  the  School, 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Governments,  being  all  represented,  and  the 
number  was  increased  by  not  a  few  from  the  laity,  whose  sympa- 
thies were  moved  towards  this  effort  for  the  banding  of  the 
scattered  forces  in  the  defence  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  It  was 
indeed  a  new  and  interesting  sight  to  behold  the  learned  professor 
seated  side  by  side  with  the  simple-minded  Christian,  the  dignified 
ecclesiastic  taking  brotherly  counsel  with  the  humble  lay- 
missionary  or  provincial  school  teacher.  It  was  no  less  a  strangely 
novel  spectacle  to  see  the  strongest  upholders  of  the  respective 
orthodoxies,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  forgetting  doctrinal  differ- 
ences in  the  harmony  of  Christian  purpose  and  Christian  love ; 
still  more  to  see  the  oljject  of  their  common  jealousy,  the  '  United' 
Church,  as  well  as  the  Moravian  and  other  dissenting  communi- 
ties, completing  the  picture  of  Christian  union  and  brotherly 
love  by  being  admitted  to  their  association  without  question  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  or  Church  rule.  All  seemed  to  point  to  the 
dawning  of  a  better  day.  And  the  tempest  of  persecution  wdth 
which  the  Church  was  assailed  appeared  already  converted  into- 
a  blessing  in  the  recognition  of  its  essential  unity,  and  the  sense 
of  the  mutual  dependence  of  its  parts  as  members  of  that  mystic 
body  which  is  one  in  its  living  Head.  This  feeling  of  Christian 
fellowship  was  heightened  to  the  sublime,  afid  received  an 
expression  too  deeply  affecting  ever  to  be  erased  from  the 
memory  of  those  who  witnessed  the  scene,  when,  at  a  solemn 
moment  on  the  last  day,  the  earnest  Krummacher,  in  one  of  his 
fervent  addresses,  pledged  the  menibers  to  stand  true  to  one 
another  in  the  day  of  persecution  which  seemed  about  to  burst 
upon  them,  and  received  in  the  prolonged  affirmation  of  the 
whole  assembly  the  assurance  that  they  would  bear  each  other 
as  members  of  one  family  in  their  hearts  and  prayers,  would 
receive  each  other  in  the  day  of  persecution  to  house  and  home 
till  the  storm  should  be  overpast,  and  would  account  as  their 
own  sister  and  their  own  children  the  widow  and  the  orphans 
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of  the  brother  who  should  seal  his  testiraony  by  the  martyr's 
death. 

The  Conference  at  Wittenberg,  thus  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
humiliation  and  prayer,  ended  in  the  establishment  on  a  fixed 
and  definite  basis  of  the  German  Kirchentag.  Many  were  the 
subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  members  during 
their  three  days'  debate,  but  on  all  the  more  important  questions 
they  came  to  a  happy  and  almost  unanimous  conclusion.  The 
Constitution  of  the  Assembly,  its  relation  to  the  vexed  question 
of  '  Union,'  the  Confessional  basis  on  which  they  should  meet,  and. 
the  ends  proposed  by  their  meeting,  were  all  determined  in  a 
manner  of  which  the  sound  wisdom  has  been  justified  by  the 
experience  of  subsequent  years.  To  these  important  points  we 
shall  revert.  First,  however,  to  complete  our  historical  sketch, 
we  shall  present  a  list  of  the  places  that  have  received  the 
Kirchentag  since  its  first  foundation  in  Wittenberg,  adjoining 
some  approximation  of  the  number  of  members  by  which  the 
respective  Conventions  have  been  successively  attended. 

Attendance 
about 

1848    Wittenberg    500 

1849    Wittenberg    /OO 

1850    Stuttgart    2000 

1851    Elberfeld    1800 

1853    Bremen    1400 

1853    Berlin    2000 

1854    Erankfort    1800 

The  local  situations  of  the  respective  places,  whether  more  or 
less  near  to  the  centre  of  Protestantism,  account  in  great  part 
for  the  fluctuation  in  attendance.  The  meetings  have  taken 
place  in  the  same  period  of  the  month  of  September,  extending 
commonly  over  four  days.  And  the  continued  presence  of 
M.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  under  whose  active  presidency,  in 
association  with  Dr.  Stahl  of  Berlin,  they  have  met,  has  in  no 
small  measure  contributed  to  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the 
cause,  and  to  the  preservation  of  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  Chris- 
tian union  in  all  their  sittings. 

We  now  proceed  to  answer  the  questions  which  will  naturally 
suggest  themselves,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  Church  Conven- 
tion, and  the  position  it  holds  relatively  to  the  Church  and  to  the 
State  powers  in  Germany. 

In  its  constitution,  the  Kirchentag,  although  with  strict  pro- 
priety designated  a  council  or  ecclesiastical  diet,  resembles  none 
of  the  councils,  oecumenical  or  national,  that  have  been  convened 
in  earlier  periods  of  the  Churcii.  Unlike  the  Councils  of  Nice  or 
Ephesus,  unlike  the  later  Councils  of  Constance  or  of  Trent,  the 
Kirchentag  can  claim  no  supremacy  by  virtue  of  authoritative 
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commission,  wlietlier  imperial  or  papal,  xls  little  can  it  assume  a 
juridical  prerogative,  or  support  its  judgments  by  the  arm  of  the 
civil  power.  The  Kirchentag  is  essentially  a/ree  convention,  of 
those  members,  lay  as  well  as  clerical,  who  may  be  delegated  to 
it  as  the  representatives  of  tlie  German  Church  in  its  broadest 
sense, — not  of  a  Lutheran,  or  a  Reformed,  or  a  United  Church,  but 
embracing  with  perfect  catholicity  all  of  these  alike, — nor  of  a 
State  Church,  as  the  National  Church  of  Prussia,  or  of  Saxony,  or 
of  Wurtemberg,  but  alike  comprehending  all  the  national 
churches  of  the  thirty-eight  distinct  State-powers  in  Germany, 
— nor,  lastly,  of  the  clerical  body  alone,  whether  acting 
individually  or  in  a  corporate  capacity  as  synods,  consistories, 
or  ecclesiastical  boards,  but  of  the  Church  in  its  totality,  the 
collective  body  of  professing  Christians,  wherever  engaged  in 
associated  action,  whether  as  an  ecclesiastical  government,  or 
theological  faculty,  or  religious  society,  or  simple  lay  agency. 
The  Kirchentag  differs  v/idely  from  our  own  '  Evangelical  Alli- 
ance,'' although  it  is  in  effect  an  actual  and  great  evangelical 
alliance,  in  so  far  as  it  unites  in  one  bond  of  brotherhood  the 
scattered  and  divided  sections  of  the  Church,  and  elevates 
the  unity  of  faith  above  all  distinctions  of  church,  or  creed,  or 
confession.  In  the  degree  in  which  it  embraces  this  end,  we 
must  admit  the  Kirchentag  falls  short  of  the  latter  society.  It 
aims,  however,  at  much  more  than  this  recognition  of  Christian 
fellowship,  having  for  its  prime  object  the  union  of  all  churches 
into  one  confederation,  which,  without  interfering  with  the  free- 
dom of  doctrine  and  discipline  enjoyed  by  the  confessional 
churches,  shall  yet  be  enabled  to  act  as  a  confederated  body  in 
the  prosecution  of  those  ends  which  are  common  to  all. 

The  word  confederation  is  important,  as  marking  the  nature 
of  the  alliance,  in  contradistinction  to  Union*  This  proposed 
confederation  of  the  German  churches  is  based  distinctl}^  upon 
the  confessions  of  faith  of  the  Reformation :  the  unfortunate 
Union  was  based  on  the  consensus  of  the  two  chief  Confessions,  and 
aimed  at  a  fusion  of  the  two  churches  into  one.  The  confedera- 
tion recognises  the  diff(3reuces  existing  between  the  confessional 
churches,  and  preserves  to  eacli  its  independence  as  to  doctrine, 
worship,  constitution,  government,  and  relation  to  the  state:  the 
Union,  on  the  other  hand,  seeking  to  merge  all  existing  dif- 


*  Wc  liavo  hern  oompoUcd  in  f  liis  niid  other  ]>ar1s  of  tlic  piTsnit  paper  to 
refer  to  the  UuUrrI  C/nnr/i,  and  the  priiuiph's  on  wliich  tliai  atkMn|)t('d  \iniou 
of  tliinf,^s  that  diifcr  was  Ijascd.  But  any  explanaliou  of  the  eurious  and 
instrnetive  ])i('ee  of  eeelesia.stical  lii.storv  whieli  the  formation  of  this  chnreh 
inehidcs,  or  of  the  dillieulties  and  troubles,  the  juTseeut ions  and  vexations, 
wliieli  are  su^'pested  to  one  eonversant  with  reliirious  matters  in  Germany  by 
tlic  name  (jf  '  Union,'  must  he,  for  the  ])resent  at  k'ast,  deferred. 
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ferences,  aimed  at  a  position  subversive  of  all  independent  action 
or  authority  on  the  part  of  the  older  churches.  This  desired 
confederation  is  not  yet  formed,  the  Kirchentag  being  professedly" 
only  the  preparatory  medium,  through  which  the  ulterior  object 
is  to  be  brought  about,  and  through  which  also  the  want  of 
the  other  is  in  the  meantime  partially  supplied.  But  whilst 
the  members  of  the  Kirchentag  are  seeking  for  the  official 
authority  which  shall  change  their  assemblies  from  those  of  a 
free  conference  to  the  meetings  of  a  legalized  confederation,  the 
confederation  itself  is  in  spirit  realized  by  anticipation  ;  and,  as 
we  venture  to  believe,  in  a  far  better  manner  than  is  likely  to 
result  from  any  possible  alliance  with  the  territorial  churches  and 
constituted  State-powers.  Already  the  churches  of  the  Reformed, 
the  Lutheran,  the  United,  and  the  Moravian  Brethren,  as  far  as 
they  have  given  adhesion  to  the  Kirchentag,  are  confederated  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  common  principles,  and  the  promotion 
of  those  ends  which  alike  concern  them  all.  That  very  '  United' 
Church,  which  so  signally  belied  its  name  as  a  union  of  discordant 
doctrine  and  discipline,  is  received  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
strictly  confessional  churches,  under  the  broad  idea  of  confedera- 
tion, because  grounded  on  the  consenting  teachings  contained  in 
the  two  Confessions.  We  are  the  more  particular  in  referring  to 
this  important  point  in  connexion  with  the  constitution  of  the 
Kirchentag,  that  our  readers  may  be  prepared,  both  to  com- 
prehend more  fully  the  nature  of  the  question  as  it  at  present 
stands,  and  to  form  their  judgments  as  to  how  far  such  a  change 
in  the  position  of  the  Kirchentag,  should  it  ever  be  accomplished, 
would  promote  or  impede  the  grand  objects  for  which  it  is 
founded.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of 
this  question,  but  we  must  confess  that,  with  the  knowledge  how 
dangerous  a  weapon  power  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of 
an  ecclesiastical  body,  we  should  look  with  some  anxiety  at  a 
power  thus  constituted,  rising  up  in  the  midst  of  the  German 
churches,  and  taking  the  place  of  the  blessed  free  agency  of  their 
present  Kirchentag.  At  the  same  time  it  is  right  to  say,  that 
it  was  to  this  very  consolidation  of  power,  that  the  founders  of  the 
German  Kirchentag  looked  in  the  first  instance  with  greatest 
hope,  as  their  only  safeguard  against  the  fearful  evils  with 
which^  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  Germany  was 
at  that  period  threatened.  It  would  betray  us  into  a  lengthened 
argument,  were  we  to  enter  into  the  extremely  complicated 
question  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State  in  Germany. 
We  must,  however,  say  that,  whilst  we  admit  that  their 
separation  in  1848  meant,  in  the  design  of  its  chief  advo- 
cates, the  extinction  of  all  religion,  yet  we  have  faith  enough 
in  the  principles  of  freedom  from  State  control,  to  believe  that 
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a  total  severance  of  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  magisterial 
power  would  far  more  benefit  Germany  than  the  scheme  ta 
which,  as  their  last  effort  to  save  the  Church,  the  founders  of 
the  Kirchentag  had  recourse  in  conceiving  the  bold  project  of 
confederation. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Kirchentag  comprises  within  itself  a& 
regularly  appointed  delegates,  the  representatives  of  a  number  of 
bodies,  most  heterogeneous  in  character,  if  regarded  in  the  light 
of  authority  or  ecclesiastical  power,  although  perfectly  accordant 
and  amicable  in  the  spirit  of  their  meeting.  There  are,  for 
instance,  territorial  churches,  provincial  synods,  ecclesiastical 
boards,  national  consistories,  united  with  free  communities  and 
voluntary  associations  ;  the  faculties  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
law  in  the  universities,  colleges  for  the  training  of  ministers  and 
missionaries,  pastoral  conferences,  and  diocesal  unions,  taking 
common  part  with  Bible  and  tract  societies,  young  men's  asso- 
ciations, societies  for  home  and  foreign  missions,  temperance 
societies,  orphan  asylums,  and  a  crowd  of  other  associations, — the 
fruit  of  the  free  operation  of  Christian  charity.  Strangely  diver- 
sified as  are  the  elements,  these  are  the  bodies,  which,  in  the 
persons  of  their  delegates,  are  represented  at  the  Kirchentag,  and 
form,  together  with  a  large  number  of  the  clergy,  candidates, 
home  missionaries,  superintendents,  schoolmasters,  and  men 
engaged  in  varied  other  pursuits,  the  component  elements  which 
constitute  the  assembly.  Admirably  as  this  body  has  shown 
itself  able  to  work  in  harmony,  in  the  carrying  out  of  great  prac- 
tical purposes  of  good  in  Germany,  the  confederation,  sliould  it 
ever  be  formed,  would  necessarily  be  constituted  of  very  different 
elements.  The  meetings  that  have  already  taken  place  at 
Eisenach,  have  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  representatives  of 
the  church  authorities,  the  territorial  governments,  and  eccle- 
siastical powers.  Still,  however  constituted,  we  can  look  forward 
with  no  hope  to  the  confederation  ever  occupying  the  position 
which  the  sanguine  minds  of  its  projectors  have  marked  out  for 
it.  We  shall  watch,  however,  with  interest  the  progress  of  the 
difficult  question  of  the  adjustment  of  church  power  in  Germany, 
and  we  trust  we  have  said  sufficient  to  indicate  its  general 
bearing,  and  to  show  the  problem,  which,  in  its  political  aspect, 
the  Kirchentag,  or,  more  correctly,  the  proposed  confederation 
of  th(^  Gorman  churches,  has  to  solve. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  say,  that  the  discussion  of  this  intricate 
question  of  a  church  confederation  forms  no  part  of  the  general 
proceedings  of  the  Kirchentag.  Many  of  its  members  are  pro- 
bably unaware  that  such  a  project  is  included  in  its  aims ;  all 
regard  it  as  quite  subservient  to.  the  i)ractical  works  connected 
■with  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  which  the  Kirchentag  engagCvS. 
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The  most  sanguine  have,  probably,  in  view  of  the  important 
mission  which  Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  ordained  for  the 
accomphshment  of  the  Kirchentag,  permitted  their  zeal  in  rela- 
tion to  the  question  to  be  moderated.  And  it  is  not  an  unlikely 
event,  as  we  think  it  would  not  be  an  unfortunate  one,  that  the 
Kirchentag  should  hold  on  its  course,  spreading  fertilizing  streams 
of  Christian  influence  in  the  progress  of  its  yearly  testimonies 
for  Christ,  whilst  the  dream  of  a  church  confederation  gradually 
lapses  into  complete  oblivion. 

Passing  from  this  aspect  of  the  Kirchentag,  it  is  with  more 
pleasure  that  we  contemplate  the  union  already  accomplished  in 
respect  of  confession  on  the  basis  of  mutual  toleration.  The 
principles  of  admission,  from  the  formation  of  the  convention, 
have  been  so  catholic,  that — with  the  exception  of  those  few 
who  are  so  restricted  in  their  views,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
their  charity,  that  they  hold  all  communion  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  their  own  Confession,  to  be  wrong — the  whole  body 
of  Christians,  and  every  development  of  Christian  activity, 
comprehended  within  th^  limits  of  the  recognised  churches,  are 
embraced  within  its  association.*  Whilst  such  has  been  the 
case,  however,  from  the  commencement,  it  is  only  since  the 
meeting  at  Berlin,  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  that  this  question  of 
the  confession  of  faith  to  be  adopted  by  the  assembty  has  been 
adjusted,  and  the  principle  of  unity  in  diversity  definitely 
secured.  And  it  will  readily  be  understood,  that  whilst  this 
question  yet  remained  undetermined,  difficulties  continually 
threatened  the  harmony  of  the  meetings,  and  a  number  of  coun- 
sellors were  not  wanting  to  predict  the  certain  failure  of  the 
whole  scheme  from  the  inevitable  breaking  up  of  its  disunited 
elements.  The  proposition  which  was  laid  before  the  Kirchentag 
in  1853,  and  supported  by  members  of  the  three  churches, 
Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  United,  was  that  the  members  of  the 
convention  should  declare  their  adherence  to  the  Confessio 
Augiistana — the  most  complete  as  well  as  venerable  symbol  of 
the  Reformation — with  the  provision  that  no  restriction  should 


*  We  wish  we  could  say  that  the  whole  Christian  Chtirch  of  Germany  were 
admitted  to  this  fellowship,  rather  tlian  its  recognised  churches.  Our  exception 
above  refers  to  parties  in  the  Church  who  exclude  themselves.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  sections  of  the  Churcli,  large  in  number,  and  excellent  for  piety 
and  worth,  willing  to  be  admitted,  but  whom  the  Kirchentag  excludes.  The 
Kircheittag  has  accomplished  an  union,  but  it  is  one  which  virtually  restricts  it 
within  the  limits  of  the  confessional  churches.  We  accept  this  as  a  first  instal- 
ment towards  religious  liberty  and  union,  but  only  as  such.  The  Churcli 
outside  the  churches  claims  its  regard.  The  Kirchentag  must  rise  from  its 
confessional  basis  to  that  of  a  common  Christianity,  ere  it  occupy  its  true 
position  as  a  bond  of  brotherhood  and  representative  of  the  Christian  Churcli  of 
Germany. 
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be  laid  on  any  man's  conscience  as  to  furtlier  doctrines^  not 
included  in  that  Confession,  and  that  in  relation  to  the  tenth 
article,  the  members  should  not  be  considered  to  bind  themselves 
to  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  interpretations  adopted 
by  the  different  churches.  By  a  proposition  thus  framed,  the 
difficulties  attending  the  adoption  of  an  individual  Confession 
as  a  declaration  of  the  common  faith  of  the  assembly,  were  ad- 
mirably met.  The  Lutherans  were  of  course  pleased  at  the 
acceiDtance  of  the  symbol  of  their  own  church  as  that  of  the 
united  protestantism  of  Germany  ;  the  Reformed  had  their 
scruples  met  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  corporeal  presence  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  the  reservation  expressed  in 
relation  to  the  tenth  article  ;  and  the  United,  by  being  bound 
no  further  than  their  own  consensus  admitted,  had  also  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  proposal.  At  the  same  time,  that  Con- 
fession was  in  preference  to  all  others  chosen,  which  was  not 
only  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  as  a  compendium  of  faith, 
but  also  the  most  catholic  in  its  character,  the  truest  exponent 
of  the  evangelical  faith,  and  that  which  was  most  intimately 
associated  vv^ith  the  spirit  and  history  of  the  Reformation.  It 
was  a  glorious  moment,  not  alone  for  the  Kirchentag,  but  for 
the  Church  in  Germany,  when,  on  the  20th  September,  1853 
after  a  discussion  which  occupied  the  whole  day,  the  two  thousand 
members  who  filled  the  garrison  church  at  Berlin  signified,  wit 
an  almost  unanimous  voice,  their  assent,  under  the  provision 
named,  to  the  Augsburg  Confession — thus  declaring  for  them 
selves  their  personal  profession  of  the  doctrines  taught  in  thi 
time-hallowed  creed,  while  they  stamped  upon  the  Kirchentag 
as  representative  of  the  faith  of  Germany,  those  doctrin 
views  which  most  positively  identify  it  with  the  spirit  of  th 
Reformation.  The  joyful  news  of  the  decision  of  the  assembl 
was  carried  with  the  greatest  haste  to  the  palace  ;  it  was  receive 
with  every  expression  of  delight  by  the  king,  who  awaited  th 
report  of  his  special  messenger  ;  and  still  more,  it  was  haile 
with  gratitude  and  enthusiasm  through  the  whole  of  Protestan 
Germany,  as  the  members  of  the  Church,  whether  Lutheran 
Reformed,  or  United,  heard  what  was  the  outspoken  voice 
their  representatives  and  leaders  in  church  and  school,  and  con 
templatcd  the  vantage-ground  thus  acquired  for  them  in  relation 
to  Popery  and  B,ationalism.  By  this  united  act  of  the  Kirchentag 
it  has  acconi{)lished  a  mighty  work  in  Germany.  It  has  not 
merely  achieved  for  itself  a  position  of  unexpected  unity  and 
strength,  by  proving  itself  one  by  a  common  faith,  but  has  shown 
on  which  side  Germany  last  pronounces  on  the  question  of  reli- 
gious belief;  and  has  answered  the  desire  of  many  who  in  much 
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fear  and  trepidation  suspected  that  the  decision  would  be  that  of 
a  dubious  orthodoxy.  Let  the  vaunting  friends  of  Rationalism, 
however,  now  know,  that  Germany's  newest  '  phase  of  faith'  is  to 
return  to  her  ancient  landmarks,  in  the  re-assertion  of  that  beau- 
tiful Confession  of  1530,  the  utterance  of  which  formed  one  of 
the  great  acts  of  the  Reformation.  God  grant  that  it  may  prove 
the  token  of  a  new  reformation  begun  from  within  that  Church, 
which,  since  those  first  days  of  re-awakened  life  and  purity,  has 
been  betrayed  into  so  many  devious  wanderings  and  ensnaring 
speculations ! 

AVe  must  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  the  operation  of 
Germany's  Church  Diet, — the  purposes,  namely,  at  which  it  aims, 
and  the  degree  in  which  it  accomplishes  them. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  duty  imposed  upon  itself 
by  the  Kirchentag  is  the  protection  and  promotion  of  those 
common  interests  which  pertain  alike  to  each  section  of  the 
church  included  within  its  influence.  The  special  functions 
proposed  by  the  Convention,  with  a  view  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  general  object  are,  the  exhibition  of  the  essential  unity 
of  the  Church,  and  promotion  of  brotherly  communion, — 
collective  witnessing  against  whatever  is  opposed  to  evangelic 
truth, — mutual  counsel  and  aid, — mediation  of  differences 
between  churches  belonging  to  the  confederation, — protection  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  which  pertain  to  the  evangelical  churches, 
— maintenance  of  union  with  their  brethren  in  foreign  lands, — 
and  the  promotion  of  Christian  social  efforts,  especially  the  Inner 
Mission,  The  yearly  conventions  are  conducted  by  the  reading 
of  papers  or  reports  upon  topics  comprehended  v;ithin  the  sphere 
of  its  operation,  followed  by  a  free  discussion  of  the  subject,  and, 
if  necessary,  by  a  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  measures  proposed 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  object  sought.  There  are  also  some 
few  general  addresses  given  by  the  delegates  from  foreign  reli- 
gious societies,  free  associations,  and  ecclesiastical  boards.  The 
management  of  the  whole  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  general  and 
a  select  committee. 

We  placed  last  in  the  list  of  objects  comprised  within  the 
assembly's  sphere,  and  have  deferred  till  now  to  notice  even 
by  name,  the  '  Inner  Mission,'  that  we  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity the  more  distinctly  to  assign  its  proper  position  in 
relation  to  the  Kirchentag.  The  extraordinary  rise  of  this 
mighty  power  of  living  Christianity  in  the  Church  of  Ger- 
many, its  sudden  appearance  as  the  adopted  child  of  the 
Kirchentag  during  even  its  first  Wittenberg  days,  and  the  rapid 
extension  of  its  influence  through  the  whole  reach  of  the  German 
nationality  at  home  and  abroad,  constitute  a  history  singularly 
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unique  amongst  Christian  efforts,  and  of  signal  import  to  the 
Church  at  large.  How  great  an  importance  the  members  of 
the  Kirchentag  attach  to  the  Inner  Mission,  may  be  gathered 
from  their  allotting  two  of  the  four  days  of  their  meeting  to  its 
conduct — from  the  enthusiasm  with  which  its  founder,  the  enter- 
prising and  beloved  Wichern,  is  always  greeted  at  its  assemblies, 
— and  from  the  real  earnestness  with  which  its  cause  has  been, 
not  merely  theoretically  espoused,  but  practically  engaged  in,  by 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Kirchentag,  and  through  them  by  all  that 
is  truest  and  best  in  German  protestantism.  Germany's  '  Inner 
Mission,'  however,  is  a  subject  too  comprehensive  and  of  too 
large  an  interest  and  importance  to  be  treated  at  the  close  of 
a  paper  like  the  present.  Its  existence  is  one  of  those  phenomena 
in  the  development  of  a  church  which  stamp  the  age,  and  vindi- 
cate for  themselves  a  place  in  the  records  of  its  history.  However 
great  the  value  of  the  other  labours  of  the  Kirchentag,  none 
would  venture  to  deny  that  its  best  work,  that  at  least  which  has 
been  most  fruitful  in  immediate  results,  has  been  its  adoption 
and  promotion  of  the  Inner  Mission.  That  which,  seven  years 
ago,  was  a  germ  of  thought,  lodged  in  the  mind  of  one  man,  is 
now  a  principle  actuating  human  minds,  instigating  Christian 
endeavour,  and  giving  birth  to  benevolent  enterprise  in  a  hundred 
forms  throughout  the  fatherland,  and  wherever  in  Europe,  in 
America,  or  in  Australasia,  Germany  may  find  a  home.  Whilst, 
therefore,  we  are  bound  to  indicate,  in  our  sketch  of  the  Kirchen- 
tag's  history,  the  prominence  which  is  due  to  this  its  first 
adopted  child,  we  must  waive  for  the  present  all  special  notice  of 
its  operations.  We  are  anxious,  if  possible,  to  present  in  the  pages 
of  the  '  Eclectic'  a  picture  of  the  present  features  of  Germany's 
ecclesiastical  history  and  the  aspect  of  the  times  in  relation  to 
religious  and  social  life ;  a  plan  to  which  we  are  urged  l)y  a  con- 
sideration of  the  momentousness  of  the  interests  involved,  and 
the  nearness  with  which,  from  the  daily  increasing  influence  the 
intellect  of  Germany  gains  over  our  own,  those  interests  affect 
ourselves.  In  pursuance  of  this  conception  we  hope  ere  long 
to  give  a  distinct  prominence  to  tlie  sphere  of  active  influence 
originated  by  Germany's  Inner  Mission. 

It  remains  for  us  to  notice,  however  briefly,  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  matters  to  which,  in  the  fulfihiicnt  of  its  aims,  the 
Kirchentag  lias  addressed  itself,  whether  by  way  of  discussion  at 
its  annual  m(?etings,  or  by  direct  effort  of  another  character. 

The  principal  topic  of  deliberation  at  the  second  meeting  at 
Wittenberg  in  ]<S4!),  was,  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State, 
tin;  (jiiestiou  Ixjfore  the  meeting  being — '  How  should  the  Chinch 
judge  and  act  with  reference  to  the  renunciation  of  Christianity 
on  the  part  of  tho  State  ?'    This  discussion  was  one  calculated, 
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under  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time,  to  excite  a  deep 
interest,  and  involved  some  of  the  most  important  questions  con- 
nected with  religious  liberty  and  State  control  that  the  German 
Church  had,  and  still  has,  to  solve.  A  further  discussion  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  education,  in  which  the  right  of  the  State 
to  the  education  of  the  young  was  admitted,  and  a  further  second 
right  of  the  Church  to  the  same,  was  maintained.  On  all  such 
subjects  Germany  has  yet  much  to  learn  and  to  unlearn.  Re- 
verting to  the  former  question,  it  is  impossible  for  us  here,  to 
enter  upon  the  wide  field  which  the  mutual  relations  of  Church 
and  State  in  Germany  present.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  much  which 
affects  this  important  question  has  taken  place  Avithin  the  last 
few  years,  and  that  constitutional  changes  have  been  effected  in 
the  ecclesiastical  government  of  Prussia,  of  Wurtemberg,  and  of 
other  kingdoms  and  states,  which  show  the  felt  necessity  of 
reform,  and  the  direct  influence,  even  in  matters  of  such  high 
import,  of  the  German  Kirchentag.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
endorse  all  the  conclusions  to  which  the  assembly  came  in  its 
meeting  at  Wittenberg,  far  as  they  were  in  advance  of  the 
general  church  views  of  the  time.  But  it  speaks  loudly  of  the 
power  this  free  convention  possesses  amongst  the  authorized 
organs  of  administration  in  the  Church  and  the  State,  to  mark  the 
great  influence  it  exerted  whilst  yet  in  its  infancy  in  moulding 
the  opinions,  which  in  the  subsequent  year  assumed  a  legisla^tive 
form  in  some  of  the  principal  States  of  Germany. 

The  Stuttgart  conference  was  signalized  by  not  only  a  very 
large  attendance  and  very  deep  interest,  but  also  by  the  intro- 
duction of  subjects,  the  discussion  of  which  has  proved  a  source 
of  much  good  to  the  Church  at  large.  First  amongst  these 
we  place  that  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, — a  subject 
which,  if  it  be  the  occasion  of  a  difficult  contest  in  our  own  land, 
has,  it  may  well  be  conceived,  a  yet  more  arduous  task  to  main- 
tain its  ground  in  a  country  where  freedom  of  doctrinal  teaching 
comes  in  to  aid  an  almost  universal  habitude  of  the  people,  in 
favour  of  the  disregard  of  the  first  day.  With  all  the  dis- 
advantages, however,  of  the  controversy  on  German  soil,  in  one 
respect  the  assembly  at  Stuttgart  shows  itself  far  in  advance  of 
many  in  our  own  country.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that,  whatever 
differences  of  view  were  expressed  at  the  meeting  (and  those  dif- 
ferences reached  through  every  grade  from  the  one  extreme  to  the 
other),  all  united  in  the  practical  conclusion  that  the  preservation 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  is  indispensable  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  tnie  piety  in  the  nation, — a  conclusion  to  which  they  put 
the  seal  of  action  by  petitioning  all  the  governments  of  Germany 
not  for  the  enforcement  of  a  religious  duty,  but,  with  true 
enlightenment,  for  the  protection  by  the  civil  power  of  the  right 
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the  nation  has  to  the  ordinance  of  a  day  of  rest.    The  subject 
has  been  renewed  at  subsequent  conferences, — not  as  to  its 
doctrinal  basis  or  practical  expediency,  for  the  latter  of  these 
is  already  admitted,  and  discussion  upon  the  former  is  as  a 
consequence  unnecessary, — but  for  the  further  caiTying  out  of  the 
great  result  aimed  at — namely,  the  rectification  of  the  law  in  all 
the  thirty-eiglit  States  of  Germany,  with  a  view  to  the  protection 
of  the  people  in  one  of  their  most  precious  and  sacred  rights.  The 
petition  which  emanated  from  the  Stuttgart  conference  was 
followed  by  immediate  fruit.    In  Prussia,  as  early  as  the  spring 
of  1851,  laws  were  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  Sabbath  in 
the  Post-office  and  other  departments  of  the  public  service,  as  well 
as  for  the  suppression  of  Sunday  trading  and  compulsory  Sunday 
labour.  We  extract  from  a  decree  of  the  27th  May,  1851,  issued 
by  the  Prussian  ]\Iinistry  of  Commerce,  a  single  clause  to  show 
the  correctness  with  which  the  Government  has  been  made  to 
understand  the  right  province   of  civil  legislation: — 'The 
attainment  of  the  object  referred  to  is  not  to  be  expected  through 
orders  of  Government,  but  only  through  the  influence  of  the 
Church,  the  school,  and  good  example,  because  by  these  alone  can 
the  inner  feelings  of  men  be  improved.    Government  is  willing, 
however,  to  promote  Sabbath  observance  by  removing  the  external 
hindrances  and  impediments.'    In  Saxony,  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
and  even  Bavaria,  measures  were  adopted  by  the  respective 
governments  to  promote  the  same  cause.     It  has  been  the 
object  of  the  later  acts  of  the  Kirchentag  in  connexion  with 
this  question,  to  pursue  its  exercise  of  moral  influence  in  relation  . 
to  those  governments  which  still  refuse  to  yield  to  its  remon- 
strances ;   and  it  has  had  the  happiness  of  seeing,  not  only 
through  these  public  efforts,  but  also  through  the  diffusion  of 
appeals  to  the  consciences  of  the  people,  a  better  civil  protec- 
tion for  the  Sabbath  right  and  a  more  general  disposition  to 
make  a  hallowed  use  of  the  privilege  thus  secured.    Other  topics 
discussed  at  the  Stuttgart  assembly  were, — the  duty  of  civil 
obedience, — the  form  of  the  oath, — the  protection  of  the  Church 
revenues  (a  sore  subject,  seeing  that  in  the  year  of  revolution 
thousands  of  the  clergy  were  stripped  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
incomes),  — and  the  Confederation. 

The  conference  at  Elberfeld  gave  rise  to  several  resolutions  of 
practical  utility,  and  bearing  evidence  of  advancing  views  in  rela- 
tion to  religious  liberty  and  the  necessities  of  the  Church.  ^ 
Earnest  protests  against  new  and  very  pernicious  measures  con- 
nected with  the  Church  constitution  in  Oldenberg,  wliich  resulted 
in  their  withdrawal, — against  the  conduct  of  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  Churcli  and  school  towards  their  subjects  in 
Sleswick, — against  Baden  and  Lii)pe,  to  assert  the  right  of  each  i 
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Protestant  congregation  to  tlie  use  in  its  schools  of  the  Catechism 
belonging  to  its  own  Confession,  besides  others  of  less  importance, 
showed  that  the  Kirchentag  was  alive  to  the  duties  comprehended 
in  the  conception  of  a  Church  confederation.  Whilst  discussions 
on  the  consolidation  of  the  very  numerous  class  of  candidates 
(who,  although  in  many  instances,  employed  in  preaching  or 
teaching,  have  yet  no  position  in  the  Church,  because  in  possession 
of  no  fixed  parish  charge),  with  a  view  to  their  more  intimate 
union  with  the  Church  and  more  organized  usefulness, — upon  the 
Christian  element  in  the  national  and  private  gymnasia, — upon 
the  organization  of  district  synods, — upon  the  relation  of  free 
agency  to  official  authority,  the  laity  to  the  Church, — all  mani- 
fested a  desire  for  the  increased  efficacy  of  every  resource  of 
Christia,n  teaching,  together  with  progressive  views  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church  and  the  reciprocal  relations  of  clergy  and 
people. 

The  topics  of  greatest  interest  at  the  Bremen  conference  were 
the  Catholic  question,  which  we  cannot  here  enter  upon,  and  the 
persecutions  in  Tuscany.  The  former  question  we  thus  set  aside, 
notwithstanding  its  magnitude  and  importance,  because  rightly  to 
treat  the  subject  of  Koman  Catholicism  in  Germany  would  need 
the  compass  of  a  separate  paper,  whilst,  were  we  to  limit  our 
remarks  to  the  particular  discussion  which  took  place  at  Bremen, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  speak  in  terms  of  severe  reprobation 
of  the  more  than  equivocal  sentiments  uttered  by  some  influential 
members  present.  We  instance,  with  especial  regret,  the  expressed 
views  of  -Dr.  Hengstenberg  of  Berlin,  whose  zeal  against  sectaries 
would  lead  him  to  unite  with,  what  he  termed,  the  '  Sister  Church' 
of  Rome,  in  the  repression  of  dissent  from  the  churches  recognised 
by  the  State.  Were  this  feeling  generally  sympathized  in,  it  would 
prove  the  lamentable  fact  that  the  principles  of  protestantism, 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  freedom  from  religious  control,  had 
made  no  progress  in  Germany  since  the  day  when,  as  the  fruit  of 
thirty  years'  European  struggle,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  States  signed  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia 
in  1648.  More  pleasing  is  it  to  note  the  spirit  evinced  in  the 
discussion  in  the  Bremen  conference  on  the  second  of  the  topics 
mentioned.  We  record  it  with  pleasure,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Kirchentag  in  relation  to  the  persecutions  in 
Tuscany,  two  representatives— Count  Albert  de  Pourtales  and 
Captain  von  Benin, — were  delegated  to  join  the  deputation 
from  our  own  Protestant  Alliance  to  intercede  for  the  release  of 
the  Madiai. 

To  the  great  work  of  the  Berlin  conference  in  1853,  we  have 
already  alluded.  The  adoption  of  the  Augsburg  Confession, 
under  the  provisions  named,  has  had  the  haj)py  effect  of  answering 
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those  who  have  ridiculed  the  attempt  at  union  amongst  the 
evangelical  churches,  and  of  more  directly  asserting  the  mission 
of  the  Kirch entag,  to  follow  out  the  work  begun  by  the  refor- 
mation. Another  important  subject  of  discussion  was,  on  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  sectaries,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Baptists  and  Methodists.  On  this  topic,  we  would  fain  say  some- 
thing on  the  yet  unformed  views  entertained  by  many  high 
in  esteem  in  the  German  Church,  on  the  subject  of  religious 
liberty.  Liberty  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  faith,  not  for  their 
opponents,  is  the  extreme  of  the  creed  of  the  majority  on 
this  head.  The  few  'good  men  and  true,'  who  had  the  hardihood 
to  assert  at  Berlin  really  enlightened  views  on  this  great  question, 
were  evidently  throwing,  as  it  were,  a  firebrand  into  the  midst  of 
the  assembly,  and  were  made  to  feel  that  their  opinions  were 
most  distasteful  to  the  men  in  power,  or  those  whom  it  is  neces- 
sary to  conciliate.  We  fully  acquit  the  worthy  president,  whose 
position  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty ;  but  it  is  deeply  to  be 
lamented,  that  upon  any  subject  the  Kirchentag  should  have  a 
politic  silence  imposed  upon  it  through  the  influence  which 
authorities  without  are  permitted  to  exercise  over  its  councils. 
We  must  refrain,  however,  from  this  subject,  and  merely  mention 
that  other  very  important  discussions  took  place  at  Berlin,  under 
the  committee  of  the  Inner  Mission,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  more  efficient  measures  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
German  population  at  home  and  abroard. 

We  are  brought  at  length  to  the  latest  meeting  of  the  Kir- 
chentag, that  held  in  autumn  last  at  Frankfort.  Of  this  con- 
ference we  had  intended  giving  some  more  special  description, 
illustrated  by  a  portraiture  of  the  principal  men  who  took  part 
in  it,  and  whose  names  are  most  intimately  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  convention.  We  are  compelled,  however,  by  the 
limits  of  our  space  to  a  bare  mention  of  the  principal  subjects 
discussed,  and  must  waive  all  observation  on  the  bearing  of  tlie 
important  questions  they  involve.  The  first,  and  to  our  judg- 
ment one  of  the  best,  of  the  papers  read  before  the  Kirchentag, 
was  that  presented  by  Dr.  Hoffmann  of  Berlin,  on  '  The  Bight 
Use  of  the  Bible  in  the  Church,  the  School,  and  the  Family.' 
It  was  a  noble  protest  against  the  prevalent  disuse  of  the  sacred 
volume,  through  every  develojDment  of  German  society,  and  re- 
flected the  highest  credit  on  the  well-balanced  judgment  and 
Christian  spirit  of  its  excellent  author.  The  second  subject  related 
to  the  law  of  divorce,  the  reports  being  presented  by  the  learned 
J  )r.  Julius  ^1  idler  of  Hallo  and  Advocate  Thesniar  of  Cologne. 
There  was  further  a  paper  in  justification  of  Infant  Baptism, 
which  was  read  and  discussed  by  the  assembly,  but  which  it 
refused  to  receive  in  any  sense  which  would  give  the  views  con- 
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tained  in  the  paper  the  distinctive  sanction  of  the  Kirchentag  s 
authority.  There  were  also,  in  connexion  with  the  Inner  Mission, 
a  most  valuable  and  able  report  on  the  subject  of  lotteries  and 
gambling  houses  in  Germany,  read  by  one  of  the  Kirchentao-^s 
greatest  ornaments,  the  Prelate  von  KapfF  of  Stuttgart ;  and  an 
eloquent  and  fervent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  German  Church  in 
America,  presented  by  the  church  historian  and  professor,  Dr. 
Schaff,  of  Mercersburg.  It  would  afford  a  very  inadequate  'idea, 
however,  of  the  character  of  these  assemblies,  were  the  concep- 
tion restricted  to  these  larger  discussions  to  which  we  have 
referred.  Let  there  be  added  to  them  the  many  other  con- 
ferences, less  largely  attended,  but  often  not  less  important  in 
their  results,  which  take  place  simultaneously  in  other  places  of 
meeting  in  the  city — the  assemblies  for  social  intercourse,  where 
the  mutual  recognition  of  college  companions  or  former  friends 
after  a  separation  of  years,  frequently  occurs,  and  calls  forth  the 
warmest  feelings  of  the  heart— the  meetings  held  by  Bible, 
missionary,  tract,  and  other  societies,  of  which  many  occur  each 
evening— the  daily  religious  services  at  different  churches  of  the 
city,  conducted  by  the  most  celebrated  of  the  preachers  whom 
the  Kirchentag  may  have  called  together,— these  and  many  other 
circumstances  combine  alike  to  promote  the  Christian  influence 
ot  the  convention  and  to  augment  the  pleasure  and  enthusiasm 
experienced  at  its  meetings. 

We  had  wished  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  fruits  of  the 
Church  Convention,  whose  history  and  operation  we  have 
attempted  to  describe.  Some  of  these  we  have  already  noticed 
m  referring  to  the  topics  brought  under  discussion  at  the  several 
meetings.  Many  more,  however,  may  be  added.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  with  relation  to  the  last  conference,  that  the  protest  there 
made  on  the  subject  of  gambling,  and  the  appeal  in  favour  of  the 
Germans  who  emigrate  to  America,  have,  to  our  own  knowledge, 
met  a  response,  in  the  suppression  of  the  gaming  establishments 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  decree  of  the  government,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  a  provision  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  for  the 
spintual  wants  of  the  inhabitants  who  may  be  Reaving  their  native 
home.  The  discussion  of  the  law  of  divorce  is  precisely  one  of 
those  subjects,  not  only  most  needed,  but  in  which  the  Kirchentag 
is^  most  likely  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  the  rectification 
ot  enormous  evils  in  the  existing  law.  The  paper  on  the  Bible 
will  be  circulated  by  thousands  through  the  land,  and  cannot 
laii  to  produce  a  great  effect  in  reinstating  God^s  word  in  its  right 
place  in  the  pulpit,  the  school,  and  the  family.  But  whilst  the 
voice  of  the  Kirchentag  is  powerful,  both  in  the  way  of  remon- 
strance with  the  authorities,  and  of  appeal  to  the  people  at  large, 
the  direct  influence  of  its  meetings  on  all  who  are  present  as 
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members,  and  the  many  wlio  are  admitted  into  the  galleries  as 
listeners,  must  be  of  a  most  beneficial  and  enduring  character. 
At  the  close  of  the  week,  from  the  one  centre  around  which  they 
have  been  gathered,  clergymen,  university  men,  schoolmasters, 
and  laymen,  go  forth  to  their  respective  homes,  carrying  with 
them,  only  to  spread  more  widely,  the  warm  impulses  and  sanc- 
tified desires  that  have  been  awakened  during  the  period  of  their 
meeting.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  moral  influence  thence 
accrues,  which  will  exhibit  itself  in  happy  fruits  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

One  last  word  on  the  Kirchentag's  future.    We  dare  not  pre- 
dict ;  and  the  uncertainty  is  doubly  uncertain  in  a  country  like 
Germany,  where,  ignorant  of  liberty,  and  politically  and  socially 
enthralled,  the  momentary  calm  of  the  people  may  be  only  tlie 
prelude  of  an  overwhelming  storm.    But  should  the  Kirchentag 
hold  on  its  way  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  commenced,  mode- 
ratmg  its  first  desire  for  an  authoritative  confederation,  and  seek- 
ing only  by  its  existing  free  union  to  give  strength  to  the 
Christian  Church,  and  by  the  exercise  of  its  moral  influence  to 
correct  wrong  and  establish  right  and  truth,  it  must  continue  and 
increase  as  a  blessed  power  in  the  church  for  the  protection  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  promotion  of  true  religion. 
Its  chief  danger,  to  our  view,  lies  in  its  being  identified  with  the 
reactionary  party  in  the  State,  and  becoming  the  instrument  of 
sanctioning  in  the  Churcli'  the  tyranny  of  absolute  govern- 
ments.    IJnfortunatel}-,  all  the  best  men  in  the  Church  of 
Germany  are  impressed  with  a  powerfully  conservative  feeling. 
Associating  progress  with  revolution,  they  shrink  from  many  of 
those  things  which  would  most  contribute  to  the  national  good, 
and  fall  back  into  the  arms  of  that  despotism  which  has  reasserted 
itself  with  double  power  on  the  ruins  of  Germany's  short-lived 
revolution.    There  is  much  that  the  most  intelligent  and  far- 
seeing  men  in  the  German  Churcli  have  yet  to  learn,  many  ques- 
tions of  which  the  first  principles  are  barely  miderstood.  And 
above  all  the  rest,  first  in  importance  stands  the  great  question 
of  religious  iiber^)^,  which  has  its  contest  yet  in  the  future 
on  German   soil.     An  individual,  whose  views  have  been 
enlarged  by  intercourse,  it  may  be,  with  England  or  America, 
could  do  little  against  the  opposition  l)y  which  he  would  be  met, 
not  UK^rely  from  the  State,  but  from  the  brand  of  irreligion  which 
wrnild  1)0  fastened  upon  liini  ])y  the  Churcli.    But  were  tlie  Kir- 
chentag, with  its  vast  influence  and  witli  unquestioned  fiiithfulness 
to  the  principles  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Reformation,  to  adopt 
amongst  the  grand  objects  of  its  ministiy  the  assertion  of  those 
miglity  principles  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  great  question  of 
religious  liberty,  we  shuuld  anticipate  the  sjieedy  approach  of  a 
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better  day  to  the  Church  of  Gerraany.  The  Kirchentag's 
present  freedom  is  at  once  its  glory  and  its  safety.  Just  in 
proportion  as  many  of  its  chief  promoters  seek  to  ally  it  with 
that  spirit  of  reaction  which  would  fast  absorb  the  freedom 
it  now  enjoys,  do  we  tremble  for  the  Kirchentag's  future. 
In  proportion,  also,  as  we  see  those  principles  we  have  been 
commending,  faintly  dawning  on  the  minds  of  some,  do  we 
indulge  the  hope  that  the  Kirchentag  may  add  this  also 
to  the  triumphs  it  has  already  won,  by  emancipating  Ger- 
many from  the  thraldom  with  which  she  has  long  been  bound, 
and  leaving  her  people  in  possession  of  a  free  Bible  and  of  a 
free  faith. 


AuT.  V. — Memoirs  of  tlie  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgomery^ 
including  Selections  from  Ids  Correspondence,  Bemains  in  JProse 
and  Verse,  and  Conversations  on  Various  Siidjjects.  By  John 
Holland  and  James  Everett.  Volumes  I.  and  II.  London  : 
Longman  &  Co.  1854. 

These  volumes  acquaint  the  public  with  the  history  of  the  late 
James  Montgomery  (often  designated,  par  excellence,  as  the 
Christian  Poet)  during  the  first  forty-one  years  of  his  life.  The 
editors  have  attained,  in  one  respect — though  in  one  only — the 
perfection  of  this  species  of  literature.  They  have  made  their 
work  a  simple  glass  through  which  the  reader  sees  Montgomery 
living  and  acting  before  them,  without  being  conscious  of  the 
medium  through  which  he  is  making  his  observations.  The 
biographer  is  invisible  and  inaudible,  and  so  he  ought  to  be  ; 
as  much  so  as  the  scene-shifter  and  the  prompter  in  the  acting 
of  a  drama. 

James  Montgomery  was  born  in  Irvine  in  Ayrshire,  in  Nov., 
1771.  Hls  parents  appear  to  have  been  most  worthy  23ersons  ; 
his  father  having  been  a  pastor  in  the  noiseless  ranks  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren,  and  having  emigrated  with  his  partner 
during  the  childhood  of  the  poet  as  a  missionary  to  the  West 
Indies,  leaving  James,  with  his  two  younger  brothers,  Robert 
and  Ignatius,  in  charge  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  at  their  esta- 
blishment at  Fulneck  in  Yorkshire. 

As  '  the  cluld  is  father  of  the  man,'  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
determining  causes  of  Montgomery's  ultimate  character  and 
tendencies  are  to  be  found  during  this  period.  They  would  seem 
to  have  been  that  constitutional  taint  which  shaded  with  gloom 
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the  temperament  of  Dr.  Johnson,  a  defect  of  vision  which 
debarred  him  from  many  of  the  amusements  of  his  companions, 
and  the  solemn  and  ahiiost  ascetic  devotional  observances  of  the 
sect  among  whom  his  lot  had  been  cast.  The  psalmody  of  the 
Moravians,  the  only  aesthetic  element  in  their  system,  naturally 
affected  and  perhaps  determined  the  intellectual  tastes  of  this 
pensive  youth  ;  and  the  occasion  of  hearing  Blair's  '  Grave'  read 
by  one  of  the  masters  to  a  school-boy  audience,  all  of  whom, 
except  Montgomery,  were  fast  asleep,  seems  to  have  determined 
him  to  the  cultivation  of  sacred  poetry. 

*  At  school,'  as  he  wrote  in  1794,  *  even  when  I  was  driven  like  a 
coal  ass  through  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  I  was  distinguished 
for  nothing  but  indolence  and  melancholy,  brought  upon  me  by  a 
raging  and  lingering  fever,  with  which  I  was  suddenly  seized  one 
fine  summer  day,  as  I  lay  under  a  hedge  with  my  companions,  listening 
to  our  master  whilst  he  read  us  some  animated  passages  from  Blair's 
poem  on  the  '  Grrave.'  My  happier  schoolfellows,  born  under  milder 
planets,  all  fell  asleep  during  the  rehearsal ;  but  I,  who  am  always 
asleep  when  I  ought  to  be  waking,  never  di'camed  of  closing  an  eye,  but 
eagerly  caught  the  contagious  malady  ;  and  from  that  ecstatic  moment 
to  the  present,  Heaven  knows,  I  have  never  enjoyed  one  cheerful,  one 
peaceful  night.' — Vol.  i.  p.  39. 

Montgomery's  boyhood  was  '  smit  with  the  love  of  sacred 
song/  His  schoolboy  productions  were  hymns  after  the  model 
of  the  Moravian  psalmody  ;  and  on  hearing  Blair's  '  Grave,'  he 
declared  that  if  he  should  ever  be  a  poet  he  would  write 
such  a  poem  as  that.  Indeed,  while  at  school  he  entered  on 
venturesome  speculations  of  this  description.  One  of  these 
was  entitled  '  The  World,'  and  was  intended  to  comprise  an 
epitome  of  moral,  religious,  and  civil  history. 

'  I  meant,'  he  said  in  after  life,  '  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  or  rather 
earlier  still ;  for  my  plan  contemplated  a  representation  of  tlie  Almighty, 
happy  and  alone  in  the  solitudes  of  eternity.  I  then  conc(nved  that 
the  thought  (to  speak  humanly)  should  arise  in  the  Divine  mind,  that 
he  would  create  otiier  beings  to  participate  in  his  glory,  and  that 
immediately  on  the  exercise  of  infinite  volition  angels  were  to  come 
into  being.  I  meant  to  describe  the  battle  between  Michael  and 
his  angels  and  Satan  and  his  legions ;  and  at  last  to  engage  these 
hierarchies  themselves  in  single  combat  to  decide  the  issue  of  the 
strife,'  and  so  forth. — lb.  p.  G8. 

The  next  sul)ject  which  he  undertook  was  scarcely  less  ambi- 
tious. It  was  an  epic,  the  subject  of  which  was  Alfred  the 
Great,  which,  in  bold  violation  of  all  the  laws  and  precedents  of 
that  description  of  poem,  was  to  consist  of  a  series  of  Pindaric 
odes,  extending  to  twenty  l)ooks,  two  of  which  he  actually 
wrote.    Here  again  we  find  the  tendency  to  which  we  have 
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already  referred.  The  biographer  informs  us  that  it  commenced 
while  Alfred  was  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  disguised  as  a  peasant ; 
and  the  first  ode  opened  with  a  description  of  the  Almighty 
seated  upon  his  throne,  looking  down  and  commiserating  the 
ruins  of  England,  when  a  host  of  the  spirits  of  Englishmen,  who 
had  just  perished  in  a  battle  with  the  Danes,  appeared  in  his 
presence  to  receive  their  eternal  doom.  These  spirits  described 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  implored  the  Sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse to  interpose  and  deliver  it  from  despotism.  Such  was  the 
opening  of  the  juvenile  epic. 

It  is  amusing,  though  not  perhaps  surprising,  to  find  that  the 
youthful  aspirant  while  toiling  at  the  accomplishment  of  these 
Herculean  designs  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  '  turned  out'  from 
Fulneck  on  the  charge  of  indolence  ! 

At  about  seventeen  years  of  age  he  commenced  a  poem,  the 
subject  of  which  was  the  '  Castle  of  Ignorance.'  This  he 
attempted  in  English  hexameters,  of  which  he  wrote  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  lines,  the  second  of  which,  if  correctly  given 
by  the  editor,  indicates  incapacity  enough  fully  to  account  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  design.  It  is  in  these  words — 
'  Vanquished  the  mighty  hosts  of  wild  superstition  and  ignorance.' 

His  removal  from  Fulneck  destroyed  all  probability  of  his 
ever  realizing  the  wishes  of  his  parents  and  tutors,  by  becoming 
a  Moravian  minister.  He  was  next  placed,  with  a  view  to 
apprenticeship,  in  a  small  retail  business  at  Mirfield,  but  the 
unsuitableness  of  this  situation  to  his  tastes  becoming  utterly 
intolerable,  and,  not  having  been  bound  by  indentures,  he  ran 
away  from  his  employer,  and  not  knowing  whither  he  went, 
found  himself  at  Rotherham,  where  an  adventure  occurred,  which 
is  thus  recorded  : — 

*  Aware  of  his  proximity  to  Wentworth  House,  and  probably  having 
heard  something  of  the  affable  and  generous  character  of  its  noble 
owner — the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam — he  conceived  a  truly  poetical 
project,  which  was  no  other  than  the  presentation  of  a  copy  of  verses  to 
his  lordship,  in  person !  Having  ascertained  that  the  noble  earl  was 
at  home,  and  might  often  be  met  riding  through  his  domains,  our 
young  adventurer,  with  a  fluttering  heart  in  his  bosom,  and  a  fairly 
transcribed  copy  of  his  poem  in  his  pocket,  proceeded  to  Wentworth 
Park,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  his  lordship.  Amidst 
the  confusion  and  agitation,  which  it  may  be  conceived  he  felt  at  this 
delicate  crisis,  he  did  present  the  verses  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who,  with 
characteristic  condescension,  read  them  on  the  spot,  and  immediately 
presented  to  the  gratified  author  a  golden  guinea.  This  was  the  first 
profit,  as  well  as  the  first  patronage,  which  Montgomery's  poetry  ever 
procured.' — lb.  p.  78. 

Accident  now  threw  the  truant  youth  into  the  employment  of 
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a  Mr.  Hunt,  a  general  shopkeeper  at  Wath,  where  he  cultivated 
the  intimacy  of  a  bookseller  and  stationer,  by  whom  he  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  bookseller  of  Paternoster-row, 
and  Montgomery  made  his  debut  in  London.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  i3oetry.  We  find  written  about  this  time  an 
*  Ode  to  Solitude,'  a  mock  heroic  poem  in  imitation  of  Homers 
'  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,'  and  some  other  fugitive  pieces 
which  did  not  gain,  nor  indeed  deserve,  the  honour  of  publication. 
Disappointed  in  this  last  respect  the  young  poet  quitted  London, 
and  returned  to  Mr.  Hunt's  shop  at  Wath. 

When  twenty-one  years  of  age,  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
an  advertisement  in  the  '  Sheffield  Register,'  by  replying  to 
which,  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Gales,  the 
publisher  of  that  paper,  an  event  which  decided  the  course  of  his 
life.  The  '  Sheffield  Register'  was  a  leading  provincial  advocate 
of  political  freedom  and  justice,  when  such  an  advocacy  was  ren- 
dered anything  but  safe,  owing  to  the  heated  passions  excited  by 
the  French  war,  and  the  despotic  and  unscrupulous  character  of 
the  Government.  The  commencement  of  1794  found  political 
societies  springing  into  existence  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
with  one  of  these  existing  at  Sheffield,  under  the  title  of  the 
Constitutional  Society,  Mr.  Gales  was  connected.  Its  chief 
object  was  the  promotion  of  peace  and  parliamentary  reform.  In 
AjDril,  of  this  year,  a  great  open  air  meeting  was  held  in  Slieffield 
to  address  the  king  on  behalf  of  the  political  convicts,  Palmer, 
Muir,  &c.,  and  to  petition  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery. 
From  the  part  which  Gales  took  in  this  meeting,  as  well  as  from 
the  general  tenour  of  the  '  Register,'  suspicion  fell  upon  him  in 
connexion  with  a  letter  found  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Hardy 
when  he  was  taken  into  custody,  referring  to  the  possibility  of 
furnishing  the  patriots  with  arms.  A  government  messenger  in 
consequence  unexpectedly  visited  the  house  of  Mr.  Gales  with  a 
warrant  for  his  arrest.  He  was,  however,  fortunatel}^  from  home, 
and  as,  notwithstanding  his  entire  innocence  of  the  charge,  there 
was  the  highest  probability  of  his  conviction,  he  fled  from  this 
country,  to  which  he  never  returned,  and  the  '  Sheffield  Register* 
ceased  the  same  week. 

During  two  years  Montgomeiy  had  been  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  editorial  ])art  of  the  paper,  and  having  been 
joined  by  a  moneyed  partner  of  the  name  of  Naylor,  he  purchased 
the  presses,  types,  &c.  of  the  defunct  journal,  in  the  last  number 
of  which  appeared  an  announcement  of  his  intention  to  publish, 
in  th(!  following  week,  a  new  periodical  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Sheffield  Iris.'  Thus  Montgomery  entered  iq)on  that  career  of 
public  usefulness  only  second,  in  the  fame  with  which  it  crowned 
liini,  to  his  future  distinction  as  a  poet. 
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It  lias  been  frequently  asserted  by  critics,  that  our  great  poets 
have  been  as  eminent  in  prose  composition  as  in  their  more 
peculiar  department  of  literature ;  and  not  a  few  great  names  will 
occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  corroboration  of  the  remark. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  that  of  Mr.  Montgomery  may  be  added 
to  the  list.  The  commencement  of  his  career  as  a  public 
journalist  in  his  opening  address  to  his  readers  (he  being  then 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age),  gives  promise  of  his  future  success 
as  a  political  writer,  and  we  question  if  we  are  disparaging  the 
rank  to  which  alone  he  is  fairly  entitled  among  the  bards  of  his 
country,  if  we  assign  to  his  prose  an  excellence  fully  equal  to  that 
which  distinguishes  the  best  poetical  productions  of  his  pen. 
The  principles  upon  which  the  'Iris'  waste  be  conducted  are  thus 
enunciated  : — 

'  They  profess  themselves  desirous  to  avoid,  in  this  publication,  the 
influence  of  imrty  spirit.  Like  other  men,  they  have  thek  own  pohtical 
opinions  and  their  own  political  attachments  ;  and  they  have  no  scruple 
to  declare  themselves  friends  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  reform,  how- 
ever such  a  declaration  may  be  likely  to  expose  them  in  the  present 
times  of  alarm  to  obnoxious  epithets  and  unjust  and  ungenerous  re- 
proaches. But  while  they  acknowledge  themselves  unconvinced  of  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of  the  present  war,  and  fully  persuaded  that  a 
melioration  of  the  state  of  the  representative  body  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  true  interests  of  the  nation,  they  declare  their  firm 
attachment  to  the  constitution  of  its  government,  as  administered  by 
KINO,  LORDS,  and  commons  ;  and  they  scorn  the  imputations  which 
would  represent  every  reformer  as  a  Jacobin,  and  every  advocate  for 
peace  as  an  enemy  to  his  king  and  countrj^  They  pity  those  persons, 
whatever  their  principles  maybe,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  defend  them, 
have  recourse  to  the  mean  acts  of  vilifying  and  abusing  their  oppo- 
nents !  and  they  proclaim  their  own  firm  purpose  to  avoid  descending 
to  the  littleness  of  personal  controversy,  or  to  recriminations  miworthy 
alike  of  Britons,  of  Christians,  or  of  men.' — lb.  p.  177. 

Still  Montgomery  laboured  under  two  capital  disadvantages  in 
his  new  vocation,  a  disinclination  to  politics,  and  an  absolute 
aversion  to  business.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  he  said  to  one 
of  his  biographers,  '  In  early  life  I  sometimes  dipped  into  poli- 
tical controversy,  but  politics  become  more  and  more  disagreeable 
to  me  ;  I  enter  no  further  into  them  than  my  duty  as  editor  of 
a  newspaper  compels  me  to  ;  frequently  do  I  wish  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  breaking  up  the  concern, 
in  which  others  are  interested  as  well  as  myself,  I  would  abandon 
the  whole  at  once.'  On  another  occasion  he  exclaimed,  '  I  hate 
politics,  and  I  would  as  soon  meet  a  bear  as  a  ledger.'  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  all  the  editorial  comments  on  current 
events  were  invariably  written  by  his  own  pen. 

In  October,  ]  794,  Thomas  Hardy  was  put  upon  his  trial  at  the 
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Old  Bailej'',  on  the  charge  of  high  treason ;  and  on  what  Dr. 
Parr*  used  to  call,  '  the  ever  memorable  and  ever  honoured'  fifth 
of  November,  he  was  acquitted.  Upon  this  occasion  Montgomery 
wrote  a  hymn,  which  was  sung  at  a  dinner  of '  The  Friends  of 
Keform,'  in  Sheffield,  but  which,  like  most  of  his  similar  produc- 
tions up  to  this  period,  is  distinguished  more  by  liberal  and  reve- 
rential feeling  than  by  j)oetic  originality  and  power. 

The  young  editor  was  now  to  feel  some  of  the  perils  of  his 
position  in  that  unquiet  age.  A  poor  hawker  of  songs  one  day 
came  into  his  office  and  inquired  at  what  price  he  would  print  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  trifles  that  he  held  in  his  hand.  Mont- 
gomery declined  the  business.  On  this  the  man  informed  him 
that  the  type  was  standing  in  his  office,  which,  on  inquiry,  was 
found  to  be  true,  the  songs  having  been  set  up  some  years  before 
by  an  apprentice  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Gales.  Montgomery 
accordingly  ordered  that  the  poor  man  should  be  supplied  with 
what  he  wanted  at  the  most  trifling  cost.  One  of  these  songs 
was  purchased  by  a  constable  of  the  town,  and  two  months  after- 
wards Montgomery  was  summoned  before  the  Sheffield  Sessions, 
and  arraigned  on  the  charge  of  publishing  seditious  libels.  He 
traversed  the  indictment  to  Doncaster  Quarter  Sessions,  held  in 
the  following  January  (1795).  The  burden  of  the  charge  rested 
on  the  following  stanza,  occurring  in  what  was  entitled  *A 
Patriotic  Song,'  by  a  Clerg}mian  of  Belfast. 

*  Europe's  fate  on  the  contest's  decision  depends  ; 
Most  important  its  issue  will  he, 
For  should  France  be  subdued,  Europe's  liberty  ends, 
If  she  triumphs,  the  world  will  be  free.' 

The  trial  issued  in  a  conviction,  and  Montgomery  was  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  in  York  Castle  for  three  months,  and  to  pay  a 
fine  of  twenty  pounds.  During  his  imprisonment  an  address  was 
transmitted  to  him  from  *  The  Societ}^  of  the  Friends  of  Litera- 
ture,' in  Sheffield,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  This  concluded 
with  the  following  paragraph  : — 

'  Be  assured,  sir,  that  we  esteem  you  as  a  brother,  torn  from  us  for 
awhile  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law,  and  we  anxiously  look  forward 
to  the  time  wIumi  you  shall  cmer£(e  from  your  cell,  and  return  to  the 
bosom  of  your  friends.    ThouL'-h  that  time  be  but  comparatively  short, 

*  In  allusion  to  the  suspension  of  the  TTal)pas  Corpus  Act  the  Doctor  used  to 
give  the  following  diaractcristic  toast,  (ltd  mxperideritnf  suspcrtch/ifur.  Tliis 
reminds  us  of  J)r.  Parr's  refusal  to  drink  tlic  toast  *  Church  and  king'  at  a 
political  dinner  at  Warwick  shortly  after  the  ]Jirnuni;liaui  riots.  On  being 
strongly  i)ressed,  however,  he  drank  it  with  the  foHowiiiij:  connucnt, — 'Then, 
gcntl(Miien,  J  give  you  Church  and  king;  formerly  the  watchword  of  Jacobites, 
and  n(jw  tlie  toast  of  incendiaries.  It  means  a  Church  without  the  Gospel,  and 
a  kijig  above  tlic  law  !' 
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we  are  well  aware  that  the  moments  are  cheerless  and  languid  which 
are  passed  within  the  drear}^  confines  of  a  prison.  Yet  as  an  anchor  to 
rest  upon  we  wish  3'ou  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  better  to  be  sentenced 
for  a  supposed  crime  and  be  innocent,  than  to  be  acquitted  of  a  real  one 
and  be  guilty.  G-od,  Truth,  and  Conscie^'ce,  are  for  you;  who, 
then,  can  be  against  you?  Your  sentence  is  an  eulogy;  your  prison 
is  a  palace.' — lb.  p.  219. 

Additional  interest  is  given  to  this  document  by  the  signature 
affixed  to  it — John  Pye  Smith,  then  president  of  the  above 
society,  and  afterwards  the  possessor  of  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  learning,  excellence,  and  usefulness,  as  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  On 
the  16th  of  April,  1795,  Montgomery  was  released  from  his 
captivity,  and  in  the  following  week  published  in  the  ^Iris'  an 
address  to  his  readers  on  the  events  which  had  so  unexpectedly 
befallen  him.  It  is  written  throughout  with  great  dignity  and 
power,  and  the  closing  paragraph,  for  the  nobility  of  feeling  which 
it  indicates,  deserves  to  be  recorded  here. 

'  I  am  not  conscious,'  he  writes,  '  of  being  influenced  by  an}^  of  those 
violent  principles  which  have  been  imjouted  to  me ;  on  the  other  hand 
I  detest  the  spirit  of  party  wherever  it  appears ;  and,  whilst  I  hope  I 
can  make  reasonable  allowances  for  the  prejudices  of  others,  I  am  deter- 
mined never  to  sacrifice  to  those  prejudices,  on  any  side  of  any  question, 
the  independence  of  my  own  mind.  Whatever  some  persons  may  say 
or  think  of  me,  no  man  is  a  firmer  friend  either  to  his  king  or  his 
country  than  myself.  But  1  look  upon  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  be 
best  evinced  by  supporting  such  measures  and  such  only  as  have  a 
tendency  to  rectify  abuses,  and  to  establish  the  true  honour  and  hap- 
piness of  Britain  on  the  solid  basis  of  Justice,  Peace,  and  Liberty. 
....  All  private  resentment  and  animosity  against  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  my  enemies  and  persecutors  I  have  left  behind  in  my 
prison,  and  may  they  never  escape  thence !  If  I  cannot  obtain  I  will 
at  least  endeavour  to  deserve  the  public  favour.  If  I  fail  of  success  I 
shall  still  console  myself  with  the  idea  that  there  has  been  a  time 
when  I  not  only  served  but  suffered  for  my  country.' — lb.  p.  225. 

But  the  sufferings  of  our  journalist  were  not  yet  ended.  In 
the  'Iris,  of  August  7th,  1795,  appeared  a  paragraph,  describing 
a  fatal  disturbance  at  Sheflfield,  which  issued  in  the  death  of  two 
of  the  townsmen  by  the  bullets  of  a  corps  of  volunteers,  beside 
several  other  serious  casualties.  The  editor's  narrative  of  the 
event  contains  the  following  passage  : — '  P.  A.  Athorpe,  Esq., 
Colonel  of  the  Volunteers,  who  had  been  previously  ordered  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness,  now  appeared  at  their  head,  and  in 
a  peremptory  tone  commanded  the  people  instantly  to  disperse, 
which  not  being  immediately  complied  with,  a  person  who  shall 
be  nameless  plunged  with  his  horse  among  the  unarmed,  defence- 
less people,  and  wounded  with  his  sword  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, promiscuously.' 
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Upon  this  was  founded  a  charge,  on  which  a  bill  was  found  by 
the  Grand  Jury  at  Barnsley  Sessions,  for  a  'false,  scandalous, 
and  malicious  libel  on  the  character  of  K  A.  Athorpe,  Esq.,  a 
mihtary  magistrate/  The  trial  came  on  at  Doncaster  Sessions, 
on  the  21st  of  January,  1796,  and  issued  in  the  follomng 
sentence  : — '  That  James  Montgomery  be  imprisoned  for  the 
term  of  six  months  in  the  Castle  of  York  ;  that  he  pay  a  fine  of 
thirty  pounds  to  the  king,  and  that  he  give  security  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  two  years,  himself  in  a  bond  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  two  sureties  in  fifty  pounds  each/  His  introduction 
to  his  second  incarceration  was  marked  by  a  rare  and  suggestive 
incident.  The  gaoler,  in  whose  charge  Montgomery  was  placed, 
accompanied  him  to  York  with  the  least  possible  demonstration 
of  officiality  by  the  way,  and  on  reaching  the  city,  where  he  was 
known,  he  parted  from  his  prisoner  half  a  street's  length,  telling 
him  to  go  first,  knock  at  the  Castle  gate,  and  get  admitted  before 
he  (the  gaoler)  came  up. 

During  the  whole  term  of  Montgomery's  second  imprisonment 
the  Sheffield  'Iris'  was  edited  by  his  friend  John  Pye  Smith, 
between  whom  and  himself,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  some  inte- 
resting correspondence  passed.  One  single  sentence  of  this 
meets  our  eye  at  this  moment,  in  a  letter  dated  York  Castle, 
which  for  its  catholic  sociality  of  feeling  is  worth  all  the  philoso- 
phical radicalism  in  the  world.  '  Give  my  best  respects  to  all 
the  men,  and  tell  them  I  rely  much  on  their  diligence  and 

FEIENDSHIP.' 

Montgomery,  with  a  tender  nature  and  a  debilitated  frame, 
felt  the  misery  of  this  second  imprisonment  most  acutely.  In  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Aston,  of  Manchester,  he  says — '  My  dear 
friend,  the  worst  is  over.  The  torture  of  the  trial,  the  journey 
hither,  the  horror  on  entering  this  den  of  despair,  but  above  all 
the  lingering  agony  of  suspense  which  has  preyed  upon  my 
heart  and  drained  my  spirits  dry,  is  past.  The  succeeding  six 
months  of  my  dreary  confinement  here  cannot  be  more  melan- 
choly than  the  past  six  ;  to  hnoiv  the  worst  is  far  less  terrible  than 
to  dread  the  worst.'  Still  in  spite  of  occasional  expressions  of 
anguish,  his  conscious  rectitude  of  purpose  generally  sustained 
him  to  the  martyr-point  of  resignation,  and  enabled  him  to  say 
with  his  noble  predecessor  in  captivity — 

'  Stono  walls  do  not  a  prison  mukc, 
Kor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 
That  for  a  hermitage/ 

He  obtained  his  sticond  release  on  the  5th  of  July,  1796, 
liaving  solaced  his  captivity  by  the  composition  of  a  novel,  which 
he  subsequently  burnt,  and  some  fugitive  poems,  nicluding  a 
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play.  The  novel  was  dedicated  to  Felix  Yaughan,*  wlio  had 
eloquently  but  unsuccessfully  defended  him  upon  his  trial. 

We  gain  our  first  glimpse  of  Montgomery's  religious  experience 
in  1797,  when  we  find  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  his 
firiend  Aston,  in  which  he  writes  : — 

^  After  remarking  the  general  coincidence  of  sentiment  bet^veen  us, 
and  which  I  am  sm*e  you  cannot  contemplate  with  more  satisfaction 
than  I  do,  you  sa}^  you  do  not  include  faith.  This  is  a  delicate  subject. 
I  remember  you  once  before,  when  I  was  at  York,  felt  my  pulse.  On 
this  head  I  then,  if  I  remember  right,  confessed  with  the  confidence 
which  your  ingenuous  conduct  towards  me  naturally  inspired,  that 
religion  was  a  theme  of  such  doubt  and  perplexity  to  me  that  I  found 
it  impossible  to  rest  in  any  form  of  faith  my  happiness  in  this  world 
and  my  hopes  in  another.' — lb.  p.  296 

And  again  in  the  following  October  he  says  to  the  same 
correspondent: — 'My  mind  is  grown  quite  hypochondriacal, 
and  sunk  in  listlessness ;  or  "only  roused  occasionally  by  the 
horrors  of  religious  feelings.  I  languish  away  life  without 
comfort  to  myself  or  benefit  to  others.^  To  the  same  corre- 
spondent, in  1799,  he  writes  : — '  On  the  last  head — my  religious 
horrors — I  will  be  candid^,  as  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  be 
to  you.  (Here  followed  five  lines,  which  are  blotted  out  in 
the  original  letter, — they  probably  refer  to  the  happy  expe- 
rience of  his  early  piety  at  school.)  Such  has  been  my  edu- 
cation, such,  I  will  venture  to  say,  has  been  my  experience  in 
the  morning  of  life,  that  I  can  never  entirely  reject  it  and 
embrace  any  system  of  morality  not  grounded  upon  that  reve- 
lation. What  can  I  do  ?  I  am  tossed  to  and  fro  on  a  sea  of 
doubts  and  perplexities.^ 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  poet's  mind  at  this  period.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  his  was  not  a  spirit  likely  to  be  drawn  into  a  customary, 
unthinking,  and  perfunctory  profession  of  religion ;  and  the  stability 
of  Christian  faith  which  he  ultimately  enjoyed  was  dependent 
on  the  painful  solution  of  many  doubts  and  difficulties.  Having 
weathered  the  storms  which  had  shaken  and  perilled  his  belief, 
he  could  safely  defy  all  that  thereafter  threatened  the  tenacity  of 
those  roots  which  stronger  blasts  had  caused  strike  with  such 
breadth  and  tenacity  into  the  inmost  depths  of  his  soul. 


*  This  gentleman,  we  arc  informed,  was  suspected  at  one  time  to  have  been 
more  than  professionallij  sincere  in  the  sentiments  wliich  he  so  eloquently 
delivered  diu-ing  the  trial  at  York.  He  was,  in  fact,  supposed  to  be  implicated 
^'ith  Home  Tooke,  Hardy,  and  others,  who  were  afterwards  tried  for  high 
treason.  This  matter  was  canvassed  by  the  Privy  Council,  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  FeHx  Vaughan  had  stopped  short  of  the  risks  which  others  had  run. 
This  circumstance  elicited  from  Dundas  the  amushig  Latin  pun, — 
*  Felix  (luem  faciunt  aliena  ^ericicla  cautim  P 
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At  this  period,  Montgomery  seems  to  have  yielded  alike  to  his 
dislike  of  politics  and  his  painful  recollections  of  the  sufferings 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  as  a  journalist ;  and  for  two 
years  the  ^  Iris'  may  be  said  to  have  comparatively  ceased  to  be 
a  political  organ,  and  even  in  1809  we  find  him  Avriting  to  his 
friend  Aston  the  following  passage  : — 

'  The  moment  I  take  up  my  pen  it  kindles  between  my  fingers,  and 
I  seem  to  write  in  fire  that  alarms  me  when  I  read  it  afterwards,  and 
makes  my  thoughts  once  more  familiar  with  prison  scenes, — vice,  mis- 
fortune, poverty,  profligacy,  villauy,  and  folly,  all  immured  together, 
and  all  contaminating  or  contaminated  by  each  other.  Oh,  my  ver^'' 
heart  turns  sick  with  horror  when  I  imagine  the  possibility'' — the 
probability^  considering  my  fanatic  zeal  in  the  most  righteous  cause  under 
heaven — of  my  being  again  buried  alive  for  months,  perhaps  for  years, 
bankrupt  in  circumstances,  forgotten  by  the  world,  neglected  by  my 
friends,  in  the  solitude,  or  worse  than  the  solitude,  in  the  society  of  a 
gaol !  And  for  what  ?  For  truth,  for  justice,  for  liberty,  whicli  ought 
to  be  more  precious  to  me  in  principle  than  freedom  of  person,  or  life 
itself;  but  for  Avhich  I  am  not  surely  called  by  Heaven  to  suffer 
voluntary  martyrdom  without  profit  either  to  myself  or  my  country- 
men. I  strive,  therefore,  with  all  my  might,  to  restrain  my  fury  for 
mending  mankind  by  ruining  myself  when  I  write  for  my  newspaper, 
which  makes  it  in  general  a  yery  dull  equivocal  thing,  rather  tolerated 
than  admired  or  approved.'— Vol.  ii.  p.  222. 

Meanwhile,  his  spiritual  trials  as  developed,  though  sparingly, 
in  his  correspondence,  mark  the  most  interesting  stages  in  this 
period  of  his  life.  In  1 807,  he  writes  to  his  brother  Ignatius  : — 

'  Is  there  anything  more  mysterious  in  the  whole  mystery  of 
iniquity  than  that  a  man  shall  be  deeply,  dreadfully  convinced  of  sin 
and  believe  almost  without  daring  to  make  a  reserve  in  all  the  threaten- 
ings  and  judgments  of  God,  yet  have  no  confidence  in  his  promises  and 
declarations  of  mercy  ?  And  this  is  my  case  as  nearly  as  I  can 
express  it :  yet  I  do  not,  and  I  dare  not  utterly'  despair,  when  I  look 
at  God ;  but  I  do  and  must  despair  wh(?n  I  look  at  myself.  And  my 
everlasting  state  depends  upon  the  issue  of  the  controversy  between 
him  and  me — if  he  conquers,  I  shall  be  saved ;  if  I  prevail  against 
him,  1  perish.' — lb.  p.  153. 

Such  passages  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  though  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Parken  written  in  1808  we  find  the  indications  and 
prognostics  of  a  far  more  advanced  stage  of  religious  experience. 
'  How  miserable  I  am,  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  only  knows: 
for  He  only  knows  what  an  insincere,  unbelieving  creature  I  am, 
and  how  much  I  grieve  His  good  Spirit,  which  has  not  yet 
departed  entirely  from  me,  though  my  disobedience  and  enmity 
and  rebellion  seem  to  grow  stronger  and  bolder,  the  more  I 
experience  of  the  mercy  and  long-suffering  of  my  Creator  and 
Redeemer.    But  I  must  shut  my  bosom  from  you,  though  it  is 
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ready  to  burst.  If  you  knew  me,  you  might  perhaps  cfease  to  love 
me,  but  you  would  not  cease  to  pray  for  me.' 

Indeed,  Mr.  Montgomery's  religious  experience  was  greatly 
modified,  if  it  was  not  absolutely  determined  by  purely  physical 
circumstances,  giving  rise  to  a  variable  but  always  a  morbid 
temperament.  Long  after  the  date  of  the  letter  from  which  our 
last  quotation  is  taken,  we  find  his  spirit  enveloped  with  the 
gloomiest  clouds  of  religious  despondency.  And  we  doubt  if 
these  variations  did  not  characterize  his  experience  to  the  very 
last. 

The  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Daniel  Parken  naturally 
introduces  Mr.  Montgomery's  connexion  with  the  'Eclectic 
Review.'  In  1806,  Montgomery  published  his  'Wanderer  of 
Switzerland.''  Mr.  Parken,  then  a  very  young  man,  had  alread}^ 
acquainted  himself  with  several  of  Montgomery's  pieces^  republished 
by  Dr.  Aikin  in  the  '  Poetical  Register,'  under  the  signature  of 
Alcseus.  On  discovering  that  the  unknown  poet  was  the  author 
of  the  '  Wanderer  of  Switzerland,'  Dr.  Aikin  recommended  the 
work  and  its  author  to  the  Messrs.  Longman,  who  immediately 
wrote  to  the  author,  offering  to  take  the  outstanding  copies,  and 
to  issue  a  superior  edition  of  a  thousand,  allowing  him  an  equal 
share  of  the  profits.  '  This  arrangement,'  says  the  biographer, 
*  was  at  once  acceded  to,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties, 
and  especially  of  Miss  Lucy  Aikin,  who,  as  she  said,  "was 
delighted  that  the  loved  Alcseus  was  at  last  found  out."  ' 

The  poem  was  thus  brought  under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Parken, 
the  young  and  gifted  editor  of  the  '  Eclectic,'  who  reviewed  it  in 
a  very  laudatory  style.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  how  far 
we  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  Mr.  Parken's  criticism  ;  but  in  one 
passage,  considering  that  the  author  was  unknown  to  him  even 
by  name,  he  sincerely  indicates  a  very  felicitous  sagacity.  '  From 
many  passages  in  this  volume,'  he  says,  '  we  presume,  and  indeed 
hope,  that  Mr.  M.  has  had  real  causes  of  grief,  and  that  he  has 
not  assumed  a  tone  of  melancholy,  as  he  might  a  black  coat, 
from  an  idea  that  it  was  fashionable  or  becoming.  We  perceive, 
with  no  small  pleasure,  that  his  heart  is  not  insensible  to  religious 
sentiment.  We  hope  that  his  religion  is  genuine,  as  well  as 
warm  ;  not  a  feeling  merely,  but  a  habit,  and  that  his  fine  talents 
are  devoted  to  the  service  of  Him  who  giveth  "  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness."  Under  these  impressions  we 
shall  take  our  leave,  cordially  wishing  him  permanent  happiness, 
though  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  our  gratification  and  of  his 
poetical  celebrity.'  Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  article,  Mr. 
Parken  wrote  a  letter  to  the  poet  inviting  his  assistance  as  a  con- 
tributor to  the  '  Eclectic  Review.'  Dr.  Styles,  in  a  memoir  of 
Mr.  Parken,  has  stated  that  Montgomery's  first  contribution  was 
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a  review  of  Moore's  '  Epistles,  Odes,  and  other  Poems/  a  work 
which  has  been  quite  sufficiently  noticed,  and  probably  far  too 
much  read.  Referring  to  this  in  conversation,  Montgomery  said 
— 'The  doctor  is  incorrect  in  his  statement.  Cumberland's 
'  Memoirs'  were  reviewed  by  me  prior  to  the  article  he  notices, 
and  this  was  before  Parken  had  any  knowledge  of  the  writer. 
At  that  time  I  was  known  to  none  but  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith  ;  he 
let  out  the  secret,  and  I  was  then  solicited  to  furnish  other 
articles.  My  friend  Parken,  Mr.  Foster,  and  myself  had  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  '  Peview'  in  our  hands  at  one  period — at  least 
we  were  the  chief  contributors.'  From  this  time  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery's contributions  to  the  '  Eclectic'  became  more  frequent ; 
indeed,  he  gave  his  biographer,  from  memory,  a  list  of  thirty-one 
articles  which  he  had  supplied  to  it  during  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Parken.  In  connexion  with  this,  it  is  stated  that  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  '  Eclectic'  ceased  with  the  premature  death  of  Mr. 
Parken.  This,  however,  is  incorrect,  as  the  present  editor  has  the 
pleasure  of  acknowledging  his  obligations  to  the  subject  of  this 
critique  for  at  least  one  article.  Montgomery's  growing  intimacy 
with  Parken  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  portions  of  his  bio- 
graphy. Their  correspondence  was  frequent  and  intimate, 
exhibiting  a  mutual  and  ardent  friendship,  while  the  poet 
unbosomed  the  religious  sorrows  of  his  heart  to  no  one  perhaps 
with  so  little  restraint  as  to  Daniel  Parken.  In  the  '  Eclectic'  of 
October,  1807,  he  reviewed  South ey's  '  Specimens  of  British 
Poets,'  severely  commenting  on  his  sneers  at  our  ancient  hymno- 
logistvS,  for  whom,  with  all  their  defects,  Montgomery  entertained 
a  high  veneration.  He  subsequently  became  acquainted  with 
the  Laureate,  and  the  second  volume  before  us  contains  some 
very  interesting  records  of  that  intimacy.  The  first  notice  that 
we  find  of  this,  occurs  in  a  conversation  in  which  Montgomery 
says,  '  I  had  a  conversation  Avith  Mr.  Southey  on  religious  sub- 
jects. He  regretted  that  he  had  been  sceptically  inclined  when 
young,  but  was  happy  to  state  that  a  considerable  change  had 
taken  place  in  his  views  and  feelings,  and  though  he  coukl  not 
class  himself  with  any  particular  denomination  of  Christian 
believers,  yet  he  could  conscientiously  style  himself  a  seeker.' 
It  is  pleasing  to  find  Mr.  Montgomery  adding,  '  In  my  answer  to 
this,  I  adopted  the  apostolical  method,  and  assured  him  that 
they  that  seek  shall  Jind.' 

A  su])S(3([U(!nt  letter  addressed  ])y  Southey  to  Montgomery,  in 
1(S12,  opens  a  still  more  singular  phase  of  Southey 's  religious 
character.  He  says  : — '  In  thinking  of  the  merits  of  a  missionary, 
I  never  consider  his  creed  :  a  martyr  in  Jajian  is  not  less  to  me 
an  object  of  admiration  than  a  martyr  in  Smithficld,  though  I 
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do  not  owe  him  the  same  gratitude.  I  could  kiss  the  ground 
upon  which  Xavier  or  Nabrege  have  trod  as  zealously  as  the 
most  bio'oted  Jesuit.  I  hold  Eo-ede  in  as  much  veneration  as  if 
I  were  a  Moravian,  and  could  not  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  society  at  Serampore  if  I  had  been  dipped  in 
Andrew  Fuller's  baptistery.  This  is  not  from  indifferentism,  it 
is  because  one  principle  is  common  to  all  these  men,  and  that 
principle  is  the  light  and  life  of  the  world.  God  knows  I  am  no 
indifferentist.  I  am  for  tests  and  establishments,  and  would 
rather  see  our  own  church  revoke  some  of  the  concessions  than 
yield,  a  foot  more  either  to  popery,  over  which  she  has  trampled, 
or  to  puritanism,  which  by  a  coalition  as  monstrous  as  any  of  Mr. 
Fox's,  is  at  this  time  leagued  with  popery,  infidelity,  and  mis- 
belief of  every  kind,  in  the  hope  of  putting  her  down.'  How  a 
thinker  so  independent  in  early  life  as  the  author  of  '  Wat  Tyler' 
could  set  any  value  upon  religious  tests  it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
offering  as  they  do  only  snares  to  the  thoughtless  and  tempta- 
tions to  the  thoughtful.  His  crude  observations  remind  us  of 
an  amusing  dilemma  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Hall  in  a  review 
in  this  journal,  entitled  'Zeal  without  Innovation.'  'Whether 
will  a  creed  last  the  longer  which  is  believed  without  being 
subscribed,  or  one  which  is  subscribed  without  being  believed.'  An 
observation  of  Southey's  upon  Yandercamp,  in  the  same  letter, 
is  still  more  remarkable  :  '  I  am  not  surprised,'  he  says,  'at  finding 
him  venture  to  use  his  interest  with  Heaven  to  procure  rain  for 
Caffirs ;  it  rather  surprises  me  that  under  such  an  impression  he 
did  not  attempt  to  work  more  miracles,  and  as  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  in  many  instances,  undoiihteclly  have  done,  actually 
work  them.' 

Before  dismissing  our  notice  of  Mr.  Montgomery's  connexion 
with  the  '  Eclectic,'  we  must  allude  to  one  article,  which,  we  think, 
illustrates  the  criticism  on  which  we  have  ventured,  that  his 
prose  Y\^as  at  least  equal  to  his  poetry.  We  allnde  to  his  cri- 
ticism on  the  writings  of  Robert  Burns.  The  whole  of  this 
article  is  composed  at  once  in  his  best,  and  his  most  elaborate 
style  ;  and  one  brief  passage  in  it  is  so  characteristic,  as  to  deserve 
a  repetition  in  these  pages.  '  The  genius  of  Burns  resembled  the 
pearl  of  Cleopatra,  both  in  its  worth  and  in  its  fortune  ;  the  one 
was  moulded  in  secret  by  nature  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  the 
other  was  produced  and  perfected  by  the  same  hand  in  equal 
obscurity  on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr ;  the  former  was  suddenly 
brought  to  light,  and  shone  for  a  season  with  attractive  splendour 
on  the  forehead  of  beauty.  The  latter  not  less  unexpectedly 
emerged  from  the  shades,  and  dazzled  and  delighted  an  admiring 
nation.  The  fate  of  both  was  the  same  ;  each  was  wantonly  dis- 
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solved  ill  the  cup  of  pleasure,  and  quaffed  by  its  possessor  at  one 
intemperate  drauglit/ 

The  '  Wanderer  of  Switzerland'  attained  the  dubious  honour 
of  a  notice  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review'  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Lord  Jeffery.  This  great  organ  of  literary  criticism  had,  at  its 
commencement,  its  hand  against  every  man  ;  in  addition  to  w^hich, 
its  originators,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  included,  were  opposed  to 
everything  which  bore  even  the  semblance  of  evangelical  religion. 
With  this  predisposition,  they  marked  Montgomery  as  their 
victim,  and  long  before  this  time  they  have  doubtless  lamented, 
in  the  spirit  of  Talleyrand,  that  they  committed  not  only  a  crime, 
but,  still  worse,  a  blunder. 

The  appearance  of  a  third  edition  of  '  The  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland'  roused  Jeffery  to  a  fury  which  reminds  us  of  the 
allegory  of  his  colleague  Sydney  Smith,  touching  the  misspent 
energies  of  Mrs.  Partington  in  mopping  up  the  Atlantic.  What- 
ever degree  of  justice  may  be  ascribed  to  that  portion  of  the 
criticism  which  was  purely  literary,  the  estimate  which  Jeffery 
formed  of  Montgomery  Avas  not  only  mistaken  but  absolutely 
absurd.  We  cannot  afford  space  for  his  severest  vituperations  ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  stigmatized  him  as  a  puling  and 
affected  youth,  who  exhibited  himself  alternately  in  mawkish 
affectations  and  feeble  bombast.  The  review  having  long  been 
forgotten  as  a  failure,  and  having  sunk  into  the  obHvion  of  indif- 
ference and  contempt,  we  should  not  revive  it  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  our  surprise  that  Montgomery  should  have 
felt  it  so  deeply  as  he  appears  to  have  done.  His  letters  are 
filled  for  some  time  after  with  expressions  of  absolute  anguish. 
The  race  of  poets  was  long  ago  characterized  as  a  genus  imtabile, 
and  we  regret  that  our  poet  should  have  afforded  so  signal  an 
illustration  of  the  epithet,  especially  when  we  remember  the 
pathological  aphorism  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  that  *  irritability  is  onlv 
debility  excited.'  Montgomery  was,  however,  consoled  under 
this  severe  visitation  by  the  unexpected  and  flattering  notice 
whicli  Byron  presented  to  him,  alike  as  a  poet  and  as  the  victim 
of  the  'Polyphemus  of  the  North,' in  the  'Enghsh  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers  ;'  the  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

With  broken  lyre  and  cheek  serenely  pale, 

Lo !  sad  Alca^us  wanders  down  the  vale  ! 

'JMiongh  fair  they  rose,  and  might  have  bloomed  at  last, 

His  liopes  have  perished  by  the  northern  blast. 

Nipjjed  in  tlie  bud  by  Caledonian  gales, 

His  blossoms  wither  as  the  blast  ])revails. 

O'er  his  lost  works  let  chrs.fic  vSlietlield  weep ; 

May  no  rude  hand  disturb  their  early  sleep ! 
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Yet  say !    Why  should  the  Bard  at  once  resign 

His  claim  to  favour  from  the  sacred  Nine, 

For  ever  startled  by  the  mingled  howl 

Of  northern  wolves  that  still  in  darkness  prowl  ? 

A  coward  brood  which  mangle  as  they  prey 

By  helhsh  mstinct  all  that  cross  theh-  way ; 

Aged  or  young,  the  living  or  the  dead, 

No  mercy  fmd,  these  harpies  must  be  fed. 

Why  do  the  injured  unresisting  yield 

The  calm  possession  of  then-  native  field  ? 

Why  tamely  thus  before  their  fangs  retreat, 

JSTor  hunt  the  bloodhounds  back  to  Aethue's  seat  ? 
In  closing  this  notice  we  must  reserve  a  more  comprehensive 
estimate  of  the  poetical  writings  of  Mr.  Montgomery  until  the 
concluding  volumes  of  his  biography  are  published.  Meanwhile, 
we  cannot  but  express  our  reprobation  of  the  method  adopted  by 
modern^  biographers  of  elongating  their  works  into  something 
like  serials,  and  thus  not  only  tantalizing  the  public  with  the 
expectation  of  a  completed  work,  but  also  filling  hundreds  of 
pages  with  details  which  are  interesting  only  to  the  individual 
who  Identifies  his  own  notoriety  with  the  fame  of  the  person 
whose  papers  he  ransacks,  and  whose  most  trivial  sayings  and 
doings  he  records.  J 


A.^T.  Jl.— Mountains  and  MoleUlh ;  or,  Becollections  of  a  Burnt 
Journal.  By  Frank  Marryat.   With  Illustrations  by  the  Author 
8vo.    pp.  443.    London :  Longman  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  volume  needs  no  introduction.  His  name  is 
familiar  to  the  public  and  will  secure  him  patient  and  resp^ctfu 
attention.  A  son  of  the  author  of  'Jacob  Faithful 'presen^^^ 
himself  under  favorable  auspices,  and  in  the  present  Ece 
we  are  g  ad  to  report  that  the  pleasure  attendant  on  a  first™ 
view  IS  deepened  by  subsequent  acquaintance.  The  volume  pre- 
sented under  the  vague  title  of '  Mountains  and  Molehills^  isTn  fact 
a  record,  not  close  and  continuous,  but  free  and  .^^^  li^^ 
authors  adventure  during  a  residence  of  nearly  three  years  in 
South  America.    His  former  work,  entitled  '  Borner  and  the 

thf  En^^^^^^  '"^^     ^  y-^^o  midshi;man 

tne  J^nglish  navy  who  preferred,  as  many  honorable  and  lA^ave 
men  have  done  before  him,  his  own  will  to  the  rules  of  the  se  W 

J s.!!.^vTl!ix  '  7"  ^  '''^^^ 
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different  character.  There  is  the  same  recklessness  and  love  of 
adventure ;  the  same  contempt  of  conventionalisms  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  his  object ;  the  same  self-reliance  ;  the  same  com- 
bination of  quickness  and  energy,  of  exuberant  spirits,  with  a  ready 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  his  position,  and  a  speedy 
adaptation  of  himself  to  the  requirements  of  the  hour.  In  the 
midst  of  this  similarity,  however,  there  are  striking  points  of 
contrast  between  his  former  and  his  present  appearances.  The 
Queen's  officer  has  become  a  gold-seeker;  the  deck  of  a  man-of- 
Avar  is  exchanged  for  the  back  of  the  '  Old  Soldier  and  the  com- 
panionship of  gentlemen  for  that  of  a  quondam  Norfolk  poacher, 
and  of  adventurers  wild  delirious  expectations. 

The  author  appears  to  have  written  out  a  narrative  of  his 
proceedings,  which  was  unfortunately  burnt  in  one  of  the  great 
fires  formerly  so  common  in  San  Francisco.  A  tenacious  memory, 
however,  has  retained  a  portion  of  them,  and  of  this  the  present 
volume  consists.  '  I  have  tried,' says  Mr.  Marryat,  'to  confine 
myself  to  what  is  most  pleasant,  and  it  may  be  thought  a 
rambling,  truthful  story  is  the  best,  if  to  make  the  work  elaborate 
one  must  have  recourse  to  fiction.'  The  short  preface  is  like 
the  work.  It  affords  an  appropriate  and  truthful  introduction,  and 
gives  an  earnest  of  the  writer  which  subsequent  acquaintance 
serves  but  slightly  to  modify.  We  have  seldom  read  a  work  with 
more  pleasure.  It  is  full  of  incident  and  adventure.  There  is  a 
buoyancy  of  animal  spirits  throughout  which  is  infectious,  at 
the  same  time  that  there  are  traces  of  sound  sense  an 
practical  sagacity.  We  frequently  differ  from  Mr.  Marryat ;  many 
of  his  opinions  are,  in  our  judgment,  erroneous;  some  of  his 
views  of  life  are  partial  and  one-sided,  and  occasionally  he  hazards 
a  judgment  about  matters  which  he  has  never  studied,  and  on 
which  he  is  ill-qualified  to  pass  sentence.  This  is  specially  the 
case  with  Christian  missions.  He  is  far  from  joining  in  the 
ridicule  which  some  have  cast  on  these  benevolent  enterprises. 
On  the  contrary,  there  are  sentences  in  his  volume  which  indi- 
cate a  different  feeling.  But  on  the  whole,  he  speaks  the  language 
in  which  unreflecting  men  repeat  the  thrice  refuted  objections 
of  their  class.  The  more  common  and  apparently  forcible  of 
these  objections  is  the  claim  of  our  home  population; — as 
though  the  men  who  have  been  foremost  to  evangelize  the 
heathen  have  not  been  the  most  zealous  in  visiting  the  dwellings 
of  poverty  and  the  haunts  of  vice  in  our  own  vicinities.  But  we 
must  not  enlarge  on  this  topic.  We  content  ourselves  with  this 
general  record  of  opinion  on  the  matters  in  question,  and  pro- 
ceed \o  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  contents  of  Mr.  Manyat's 
volume. 

Our  author  arrived  at  Chagres,  with  his  man  Barnes  and  Hhree 
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large  bloodhounds/  in  April,  1850.    The  town  itself  has  little  to 
distinguish  it.    '  It  is  composed/  we  are  told,  '  of  about  fifty  huts, 
each  of  w^hich  raises  its  head  from  the  midst  of  its  own  private 
malaria,  occasioned  by  the  heaps  of  filth  and  offal  which,  putrefy- 
ing under  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  choke  up  the  very  doorway.' 
Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  town  is  famous 
for  a  malignant  fever,  which  has  terminated  prematurely  the 
career  of  many  Californian  emigrants.    Proceeding  to  Panama, 
Mr.  Marryat  was  much  struck  with  the  rapid  progress  recently 
made.    The  old  town,  which  had  little  to  distinguish  it  but  its 
ruins,  has^  assumed  a  lively  aspect  since  it  has  became  the  half- 
way resting-place  of  the  emigrants.     'Never  were  modern 
improvements  so  suddenly  and  so  effectually  applied  to  a  dilapi- 
dated rehct  of  former  grandeur.    The  streets  present  a  vista  of 
enormous  sign-boards,  and  American  flags  droop  from  every 
house.'    From  Panama  Mr.  Marryat  proceeded  to  San  Francisco. 
The  voyage  occupied  forty-five  days.    The  vessel  was  small,  and 
the  number  of  passengers  175,  of  whom  we  are  told  160  were 
noisy,  quarrelsome,  discontented,  and  dirty  in  the  extreme.' 
Quarrels  were  of  daily  occurrence,  but  though  knives  were 
frequently  drawn,  there  was  no  bloodshed ;  which  our  author 
observes  'was  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
spirit  on  board.'    They  arrived  at  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of 
the  great  fire  of  June,  1850  ;  when  400  houses  were  destroyed, 
with  a  vast  amount  of  merchandise. 

'  I  found  it  amusing,'  says  Mr.  Marryat,  '  next  day  to  walk  over  the 
ground  and  observe  the  effects  of  the  intense  heat  on  the  articles 
which  were  strewed  around.  Gun-barrels  were  twisted  and  knotted 
hke  snakes ;  there  were  tons  of  nails  welded  together  by  the  heat, 
standing  in  the  shape  of  the  kegs  which  had  contained  them ;  small' 
lakes  of  molten  glass  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow;  tools  of  all 
descriptions,  from  which  the  woodwork  had  disappeared,  and  pitch-pots 
filled  with  melted  lead  and  glass.  Here  was  an  iron  house  that  had 
collapsed  with  the  heat,  and  an  iron  fire-proof  safe  that  had  burst 
under  the  same  influence;  spoons,  knives,  forks,  and  crockery  were 
melted  up  together  in  heaps  ;  crucibles  even  had  cracked ;  preserved 
meats  had  been  unable  to  stand  this  second  cooking,  and  had  exploded 
in  every  direction.  The  loss  was  very  great  by  this  fire,  as  the  houses 
destroyed  had  been  for  the  most  part  filled  with  merchandise;  but 
there  was  little  time  wasted  in  lamentation ;  the  energy  of  the  people 
showed  itself  at  once  in  action,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  after  the  tire 
the  whole  district  resounded  to  the  din  of  busy  workmen. 

'On  the  "lot"  where  I  had  observed  the  remains  of  gun-barrels  and 
nails,  stands  its  late  proprietor,  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  giving  directions  to 
a  master  caq)enter,  or  "boss,"  for  the  rebuilding  of  a  new  store,  the 
materials  for  which  are  already  on  the  spot.  The  carpenter  promises 
to  get  everything  "fLxed  right  off,"  and  have  the  store  ready  in  two 
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days.    At  this  juncture  passes  Mr.  Smith,  also  in  company  with  a 
cargo  of  building  materials ;  he  was  the  owner  of  the  iron  house  ;  he 
says  to  Jones,  interrogatively, — 
'  Burnt  out  ?' 

JoisES. — '  Yes,  and  lii7'st  uj^? 
Smith.—'  Flat  ?' 

Jones — '  Flat  as  a  d — d  pancake !' 
Smith. — '  It's  a  great  country.' 
Jones, — '  It's  nothing  shorter.' 

'  And  in  a  couple  of  days  both  Smith  and  Jones  are  on  their  legs 
again,  and  with  a  little  help  from  their  friends  hve  to  grow  rich 
perhaps,  and  build  brick  buildings  that  withstand  the  flames.' — 
pp.  22,  23. 

Like  most  sportsmen,  our  author  speedily  sought  excitement 
in  the  woods.  Bears  are  numerous  in  California.  The  grizzly 
bear  is  held  in  special  repute  by  hunters,  as  he  is  difficult  to  be 
killed,  and  is  a  relentless  pursuer  when  injured,  and  can  run 
and  climb  more  nimbly  than  his  assailant.  From  the  nature  of 
his  haunts  he  must  be  attacked  on  foot,  and  when  wounded  is 
deemed  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  the  tiger.  Having  fallen 
in  with  a  backwoodsman  of  the  name  of  March,  a  bear  hunt  w^as 
speedily  arranged  for.  Two  men,  of  the  names  of  Sheldon  and 
Carter,  accustomed  to  such  sport,  were  engaged,  and  they  started, 
fully  equipped,  for  their  hazardous  and  inhuman  adventure. 
The  hunters  were  '  both  hard-looking  fellows,  carrying  nothing 
but  their  rifles,  a  knife,  and  a  Colt's  revolver."  The  following  is 
our  author's  account  of  their  so-called  sport — 

'  It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  that  we  struck  upon  a  fresh  bear 
sign,  of  which  March  had  had  previous  knowledge.  The  sign  led  into 
thick  underwood  in  which  the  bear  seeks  shade,  but  which  is  the  worst 
of  all  places  for  killing  him.  March  disposed  us  in  couples  ;  we  then 
spread  and  entered  the  thicket  at  a  partially  cleared  part.  Almost 
immediately  I  heard  a  crash,  and  an  angry  roar,  and  then  a  shot  was 
fired  to  the  left.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  retrace  our  steps,  on 
account  of  intervening  jungle,  to  rejoin  our  party,  which  done,  the 
bear  was  in  view.  I  was  astonished  at  his  size ;  standing  on  his  hind- 
legs  with  his  mouth  open  like  a  thirsty  dog,  and  working  himself  up 
and  down,  he  indicated  that  he  felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  pellet 
that  March  had  intended  for  his  heart,  but  which  had  lodged  in  his 
alimentary  canal.  However,  in  an  instant,  and  as  if  by  a  sudden 
impulse,  he  again  assumed  the  position  of  a  quadru})ed,  and  bounded 
towards  March  and  Sheldon,  clearing  as  much  ground  at  each  stride — 
for  he  was  as  big  as  an  ox — as  would  have  done  credit  to  the  winner 
of  the  Liverpool  steei)le-chase.  A  shot  from  the  right  altered  his 
course  again  in  that  direction,  for  the  grizzly  ])ear  will  turn  to  the 
last  assaihmt,  and  this  enforces  the  necessity  of  bear-hunters  sup- 
])orting  each  other. 

'A  momentary  uncertainty  on  his  part  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
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troubling  him  with  one  of  my  1^  oz.  balls ;  but  this  only  elicited  a 
grunt  and  a  rush  in  my  direction.  I  confess  that,  as  soon  as  my  rifle 
was  discharged,  I  felt  great  inclination  to  disregard  March's  directions, 
which  were,  not  to  use  my  revolver,  but  if  possible  to  reload  my  rifle 
directly  I  had  flred,  under  all  circmnstances.  Whilst  in  a  curious 
state  of  uncertainty  on  this  point,  though  loading,  the  bear  swerved 
suddenly  on  one  side  in  chase  of  the  little  high-couraged  dog  that 
belonged  to  Sheldon. 

'This  dog  had  been  in  other  bear-hunts,  and  was  generally  very 
useful,  for  the  grizzly  has  a  great  suspicion  of  anything  behind  him, 
and  if  a  dog  can  be  trained  to  worry  his  hams,  the  bear  will  turn  round 
and  round  and  afford  much  facility  to  the  hunters. 

'  I  fancy  the  dog  must  have  got  hurt  or  lost  his  pluck,  for  he  now 
rushed  straight  to  his  master,  and  the  bear  followed ;  Sheldon  fired 
as  the  grizzly  approached,  but  without  effect,  and  the  next  moment 
poor  Sheldon  was  down  bathed  in  blood ;  one  blow  had  carried  away 
the  flesh  entirely  from  one  side  of  his  face,  fracturing  his  jaw-bone  in 
the  most  frightful  manner. 

'  The  bear  disappeared,  and  probably  retired  to  die,  whilst  we  carried 
Sheldon  home,  with  what  feelings  of  grief  I  need  not  say.  We  sent 
him  on  to  Sonoma  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  afterwards  recovered, 
though  dreadfully  disfigured,  and  with  the  loss  of  an  eye.  It  was 
perhaps  on  account  of  this  accident  that  we  made  up  no  more  parties 
for  the  express  piu'pose  of  bear-hunting,  but  left  it  to  chance  to  meet 
them,  and,  as  it  happened,  accident  threw  very  few  in  our  way. — 
pp.  114-116. 

As  Mr.  Marryat  could  not  proceed  further  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  he  determined  to  sit  down  in  a  small  valley  recommended 
to  him  by  the  backwoodsman,  March.  It  was  scarcely  twenty 
acres  in  extent,  w^as  bounded  on  one  side  by  wood,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  fine  stream.  The  valley  was  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  Government,  and  our  author  therefore  affixed  to  one  of 
the  trees  a  paper,  declaring  that,  under  the  laws  oi pre-emption,  he 
claimed  150  acres  from  the  spot  where  his  notice  was  suspended. 
He  proceeded  to  inclose  the  ground,  and  his  man  Barnes  being 
a  good  axe-man  and  possessed  of  unusual  physical  strength, 
soon  prepared  the  wood  needed  for  this  purpose.  In  addition 
to  Barnes,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  man  named  Thomas,  and  a 
judicious  distribution  of  work  was  made  amongst  the  party. 

'  I  gave  Barnes,'  Mr.  Marryat  tells  us,  '  the  woods  and  forests, 
which  was  not  such  a  sinecure  as  it  is  here,  as  he  had  full  employment 
for  the  winter  in  felling  the  redwoods,  and  splitting  them  into  rails  for 
enclosing  the  farm.  Thomas  undertook  the  "hewing  and  drawing," 
the  cooking,  and  the  internal  cleanliness  of  the  house ;  and  this  latter 
is  very  essential  in  mountain  life.  Take  everything  out  of  your  hut 
daily  and  hang  it  in  the  sun ;  then,  water  well  the  floor ;  this  drives 
away  the  vermin,  which  abound  in  the  deer  and  hare  skins ;  it  also 
ensures  you  against  scorpions  and  centipedes,  whicli  are  apt  to  intro- 
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duee  themselves  into  the  firewood.  It  devolved  on  nie  to  supply  the 
larder,  and  the  amount  of  exertion  required  for  this  duty  varied  consi- 
derably. One  day  an  easy  walk  vrould  brmg  me  to  a  marsh,  and  a 
few  shots  from  my  double-barrelled  gun  would  secure  as  many  wild- 
ducks  as  we  requh-ed ;  but  on  another  I  might  be  doomed,  after  a  long 
jom-ney,  to  extend  myself  over  the  carcase  of  a  buck,  and  then,  exposed 
to  a  glaring  sun,  unaided,  flay  my  quarry  and  disembowel  him,  quarter 
him,  and  carry  him  home  piece  by  piece,  over  four  or  five  miles  of 
successive  cindery  hills.  I  had  no  stout  little  pony  with  a  shaggy 
mane  and  tail,  such  as  one  sees  carrying  home  the  deer  in  Landseer's 
splendid  pictures.  I  had  to  take  as  much  meat  as  I  could  "  pick-a- 
back," or  else  leave  it  to  the  coyotes,  who  would  appear  m  sight  whilst 
I  was  3^et  at  work  on  the  carcase.  If  this  part  of  a  hunter's  duty  was 
entailed  upon  our  fashionable  deer-stalkers,  many  of  the  deer  would 
reap  the  benefit,  not  so  much  by  bemg  fia^^ed  and  carried  home  by 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  as  in  being  left  alone. — pp.  122-124. 

The  settlement  of  other  emio^rants  in  his  neiofhbourhood,  and 
an  unmistakable  intimation,  that  as  he  was  not  an  American 
citizen  he  was  not  entitled  to  squat  on  the  land  he  had  chosen, 
induced  our  author  to  move  forward  with  his  companions  towards 
the  gold  diggings.  This  brought  him  in  contact  with  the 
Chinese,  of  whom  considerable  numbers  have  emigrated  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  subjects  of  the  Celestial  Empire  are  no  favorites 
with  our  author,  who  shows  some  inclination  to  the  theory 
which  would  forcibly  eject  them  from  the  land  of  their  tem- 
porary sojourn.  ^  I  believe,'  he  says,  '  there  are  few  men  who 
have  been  thrown  much  among  the  Chinese  who  believe  that 
many  honest  ones  can  be  found  among  them  ;  old  Wham- 
poa  of  Singapore,  who  gives  champagne  dinners  in  a  most 
orthodox  manner,  may  be  one  ;  but  I  confess,  for  my  i3art,  that 
from  the  Emperor  down  to  the  fellow  in  the  blue  shirt  wdio  begs 
in  Piccadilly,  and  looks  as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  his  moutli, 
I  don't  believe  in  them.  They  are  a  people  whose  natural  pro- 
pensities led  them  to  cheat  and  whose  natural  cunning  aids  this 
object  most  materially/ 

The  recorded  experience  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Marryat  merits 
attention.  As  thousands  are  repairing  to  the  gold  regions,  it  is 
of  importance  to  note  what  he  found  most  suited  to  the  climate 
and  other  peculiarities  of  the  country.  The  happiness  of  vast 
numbers  is  dependent  on  this,  and  many  lives  would  unquestion- 
ably have  been  saved  had  the  report  of  previous  emigrants 
been  regarded.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  preparations  made  were  better  suited  to  our  own  country 
than  to  Califoini.'i.  Reasoning  from  what  is  seen  and  felt 
at  liome,  conclusions  are  formed  which  involve  much  need- 
less expense  and  loss  of  life.  Our  author's  testimony  on  this 
matter  is  very  explicit.     He  speaks  decidedly  on  many  points, 
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and  his  conclusion,  as  being  that  of  practical  knowledge,  is 
entitled  to  serious  attention.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  anything 
more  disheartening  to  an  emigrant  than  to  find  that  the  provi- 
sion which  he  has  made  at  a  sacrifice  of  money  he  could  ill- 
spare,  and  of  comforts  to  which  he  had  long  been  accustomed, 
and  which,  perhaps  with  great  difficulty  and  at  a  costly  sacrifice, 
lie  had  transported  to  the  scene  of  his  operations,  were  utterly 
valueless  ; — in  fact,  merely  so  much  money,  labor,  anxiety,  and 
time,  expended  in  vain. 

Iron  houses  constitute  one  of  these  provisions.  Against  them 
Mr.  Marryat  gives  an  unequivocal  testimony.  Under  most  circum- 
stances he  pronounces  them  to  be  a  failure.  *  I  have  sat,'  he 
says,  '  in  churches  made  of  iron,  and  have  been  glad  to  get  out 
of  them  for  that  reason.  I  have  thrown  down  my  billiard-cue 
in  disgust  in  iron  club-houses,  have  paid  my  bill  incontinently 
and  left  iron-hotels,  and  have  lived  in  misery  in  an  iron  shooting- 
box  of  my  own,  which  was  supposed  to  be  very  complete' 

*  I  have  seen  so  many  metal  and  wooden  houses  thrown  a.way  (I 
have  seen  in  one  heap  of  rubbish  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pounds) 
that  I  would  recommend  to  the  emigrant  of  moderate  means  not  to 
purchase  either  the  one  or  the  other.  If  new  gold  fields  are  discovered, 
as  most  probably  they  will  be,  and  reports  are  rife  of  house-room  com- 
manding enormous  prices  there,  never  for  all  that  let  him  take  his 
shell  out,  snail-like,  on  his  back ;  let  him  take  the  money  that  would 
buy  the  house — the  cash  will  be  the  scarcest  article  there,  and  will 
find  him  house-room  and  a  profit  too.  Perhaps  nowhere  has  my  argu- 
ment been  better  proved  than  in  California.  Large  numbers  of  iron 
houses  were  shipped  to  that  country  when  first  reports  arrived  of  the 
scarcity  of  building  materials.  Had  they  been  capable  of  resisting 
fire  they  would  perhaps  have  been  less  generally  condemned ;  but  of 
those  that  were  erected,  not  only  did  the  thin  corrugated  houses  first 
expand  and  then  collapse,  and  tumble  down  with  astonishing  rapidity 
before  the  flames,  but  in  the  fire  I  have  just  recorded  the  American 
iron  house  of  Taeffe  and  M'Cahill,  of  which  the  plates  were  nearly  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  the  castings  of  apparently  unnecessary  weight, 
collapsed  like  a  preserved-meat  can,  and  destroyed  six  persons,  who, 
believing  it  to  be  fire-proof,  remained  inside.  And,  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  when  these  houses  arrived 
in  California  there  was  no  one  to  be  fomid  who  could  put  them 
together ;  not  but  that  the  method  is  very  simple,  but  simple  things, 
as  we  all  know,  present  great  difiiculties  at  times  in  their  solution. — 
pp.  191,  192. 

His  first  view  of  the  diggings  was  far  from  answering  to  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  excited  imagination  of  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen. Few  of  those  who  leave  us  with  the  hope  of  rapidly 
accumulating  wealth  have  any  conception  of  the  labor  and 
privations  which  are  involved  in  their  adopted  vocation.  We 
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advise  all  who  are  contemplating  a  visit  to  the  Californian  or 
Australian  gold-fields  to  look  on  the  following  sketch — 

'  A  tm-n  of  the  road  presented  a  scene  of  mining  life,  as  perfect  in  its 
details  as  it  was  novel  in  its  features.  Immediately  beneath  us  the 
swift  river  glided  tranquill}'-,  though  foaming  still  from  the  great  battle 
which,  a  few  yards  higher  up,  it  had  fought  with  a  mass  of  black 
obstructing  rocks.  On  the  banks  was  a  village  of  canvas  that  the 
winter  rams  had  bleached  to  perfection,  and  round  it  the  miners  were 
at  work  at  every  point.  Many  were  waist-deep  in  the  water,  toiling 
in  bands  to  construct  a  race  and  dam  to  turn  the  river's  course ;  others 
were  entrenched  in  holes,  like  grave-diggers,  working  down  to  the  "  bed 
rock."  Some  were  on  the  brink  of  the  stream  washing  out  "  prospects" 
from  tin  pans  or  wooden  "  batteas  ;"  and  others  worked  in  company 
with  the  long-torn,  b}^  means  of  water-sluices  artfully  conveyed  from 
the  river.  Many  were  coj^ote-ing  in  subterranean  holes,  from  which 
from  time  to  time  their  heads  popped  out,  like  those  of  squirrels,  to 
take  a  look  at  the  world ;  and  a  few  with  drills,  dissatisfied  with 
nature's  work,  were  preparing  to  remove  large  rocks  with  gunpowder. 
All  was  life,  merriment,  vigour,  and  determination,  as  this  part  of  the 
earth  was  being  turned  mside  out  to  see  what  it  was  made  of.' — 
pp.  234,  235. 

The  diggers  require,  of  course,  excitement.  In  many  cases 
this  is  unhappily  found  in  intoxication  ;  but  other  modes  of 
gratifying  the  prevalent  passion  are  devised,  and  amongst  these 
one  of  the  most  senseless  and  cruel  is  the  bull  and  bear  fight. 
The  two  animals  are  attached  to  each  other  by  a  rope,  and  the 
human  spectators  find  cruel  pleasure  in  seeing  them  attack 
and  torture  each  other.  Our  author  met  with  a  strange  adventure 
in  connexion  with  one  of  these  brutal  exhibitions.  He  was 
sleeping  in  a  canvas  house  at  Campo  Seco,  a  mining  village  in 
the  southern  mines.  On  the  previous  day  (Sunday)  there  had 
been  a  fight  between  a  grizzly  bear  and  a  cinnamon  bear,  Mr. 
Marryat  knew  nothing  of  the  contiguity  of  either  of  these 
animals,  but  having  composed  himself  for  the  night  on  some  new 
blankets  in  the  store  of  a  friend,  he  was  awoke  about  daylight 
by  the  moaning  as  of  a  man  in  pain.  The  moaning  soon  became 
deeper,  and  occasionally  the  canvas  wall  of  his  sleeping-place 
yielded  as  to  some  heavy  pressure.  Presently  a  smash  of 
crockery  and  a  tremendous  roar  were  heard,  on  which  the  host, 
seizing  his  rifie,  and  placing  a  revolver  in  Mr.  Marryat's  hand, 
rushed  out  of  the  house.  Our  author  of  course  followed,  and 
our  readers  will  judge  of  his  astonishment  on  finding  that  he 
had  been  sleeping  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cinnamon 
bear,  who,  however,  wjis  fortunately  chained  to  a  strong  stake. 
*  Upon  an  after  inspection  of  his  chain,' says  Mr.  Marryat,  'I 
ascertained  that  its  lengtli  would  have  admitted  of  his  gratifying 
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his  desire  on  my  carcase  had  he  tumbled  through  the  canvas 
partition  which  had  separated  us  for  the  night/ 

The  following  picture  of  one  of  the  towns  of  the  gold  district 
will  convey  probably  a  more  accurate  conception  of  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  population  than  any  lengthened  descrip- 
tion. We  are  not  surprised  at  the  picture.  The  scenes  de- 
picted are  the  natural  growth  of  the  country.  Mammon  is 
the  one  deity  worshipped.  To  his  temple  men  repair  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  his  baneful  influence,  unchecked  by 
the  restraints  of  home  and  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  natu- 
rally leads  to  the  excesses  of  which  our  author  writes.  The  suc- 
cessful gold  seekers  have  wealth  to  expend,  and  they  freely  part 
with  it ;  whilst  those  who  are  disappointed  seek  relief  in  intem- 
perance and  gambling.  All  are  intent  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
hour  ;  for  this  they  live,  and  when  the  hour  is  passed,  they  die  for 
the  most  part  in  penury  and  wretchedness.  A  rapid  improve- 
men  is  taking  place,  but  the  following  sketch,  taken  so  recently 
as  1851,  is  too  faithful  a  portraiture  to  excite  other  emotions 
than  those  of  pity  and  disgust : — 

'  It  was  dark  when  we  entered  Sonera ;  and  as  the  habits  of  the 
people  here  are  nocturnal,  the  evening  may  he  said  to  have  commenced 
as  we  alighted.  It  certainly  had  commenced,  for  Greenwich  Fair  might 
he  spoken  of  as  a  sober  picture  of  domestic  life  compared  to  the  din 
and  clamour  that  resounded  through  the  main  street  of  Sonora.  On 
either  side  were  gambling-houses  of  large  dimensions  but  very  fragile 
structure,  built  of  a  fashion  to  invite  conflagration,  though  offering 
little  of  value  to  the  devouring  element  when  the  invitation  was 
accepted,  Avhich  it  was  about  every  other  night  or  so.  In  most  of 
these  booths  and  barns  the  internal  decorations  were  very  glittering ; 
chandeliers  threw  a  brilliant  light  on  the  heaps  of  gold  that  lay  piled 
on  each  monte  table,  whilst  the  drinking  bars  held  forth  inducements 
that  nothing  mortal  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  resist.  On  a  raised  plat- 
form is  a  band  of  music,  or  perhaps  some  Ethiopian  serenaders,  or  if  it 
is  a  Mexican  saloon,  a  quartet  of  guitars ;  and  in  one  house,  and  that 
the  largest,  is  a  piano,  and  a  lady  in  black  velvet  who  sings  in  Italian 
and  accompanies  herself,  and  who  elicits  great  admiration  and  applause 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  fair  sex  in  this  region. 

'  Each  gambling  house  is  full ;  some  are  crowded,  and  the  streets  are 
full  also,  for  it  is  Saturday,  a  night  on  which  the  miners  flock  into 
Sonora,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  purchasing  necessaries  for  the 
ensuing  week,  and  returning  the  same  night ;  but,  seduced  by  the  city's 
blandishments,  they  seldom  extricate  themselves  from  its  temples  of 
pleasure  until  very  early  on  the  ensuing  Monday  morning,  when  they 
retur-n  to  their  camps  and  long  toms*  and  soothe  their  racking  head- 
aches by  the  discovery  of  chunks  of  gold. 
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*  The  Mexican  population  preponderates  in  Sonora  and  its  vicinity, 
and  nearly  everything  is  stamped  with  their  nation ahty.  The  gam- 
bling tables  are  surrounded  by  them ;  and,  dh'ty  fellows  as  they  ai-e, 
they  ai'e  very  picturesque  at  a  distance  with  theii*  slouch  hats  and  long 
scrapes.  The  American  j^opulation,  between  wdiom  and  the  Mexicans 
a  rooted  hatred  exists,  call  the  latter  ''greasers,"  which  is  scarcely  a 
complimentary  sobriquet,  although  the  term  "  greaser  camp,"  as  applied 
to  a  Mexican  encampment,  is  truthfully  suggestive  of  the  filth  and 
squalor  the  passing  traveller  will  observe  there.  Sonora  has  a  large  * 
French  population,  and  to  this  Gallic  immigration  is  attributable  the 
city's  greatest  advantages ;  for  where  Frenchmen  are,  a  man  can  dine, 
which  is  ver}'"  important.  The  To^ois  Freres  Provengaux,  has  its 
namesake  here,  where  good  cooking  and  excellent  light  wines  are  at  all 
times  to  be  relied  on ;  but  where  Frenchmen  are,  there  are  also  good 
bakers  ;  and  there  is,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  singing  and  gaiety,  and 
good  humour,  which  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  coai'ser  hilarity  of  a 
generally  very  drunken  population. 

*  The  long  bar  of  a  saloon  is  alwajT-s  actively  engaged,  and  the  bar- 
keeper must  be  prepared  for  all  demands  in  all  languages.  Here  he 
serves  a  Mexican  group  with  agua  dienie ;  now  he  allaj^s  a  French- 
man's thirst  with  ahsintJie,  in  the  pouring  out  of  which  he  displays 
much  art;  again  he  attends  with  rapidity  to  the  demands  of  four 
Americans,  whose  orders  embrace  respectivelj'',  a  "  gm-cocktail,"  a 
" brandy -straight,"  a  "claret  sangaree,"  and  a  "Queen  Charlotte;" 
these  supplied,  he  must  respond  with  alacrity  to  the  call  of  a  cockney 
miner,  whose  demand  is  heard  even  above  the  surrounding  din : 

'  Hain't  you  got  no  hale  hor  porter  ?'  ' — pp.  261-204. 

Every  man  carried  arms,  generally  a  Colt's  revolver.  From 
this  fact,  many  will  infer  that  life  is  unsafe,  but  our  author  says, 
'  This  is  not  so  ;  it  is  where  all  carry  arms  that  quarrels  are  less 
rare  and  bullying  less  known  than  elsewhere,  although  the  popu- 
lation may  be  more  vitiated  and  intemperate  than  that  of  other 
countries.'  This  may  possibly  be  the  case,  but  the  fact,  operate  as 
it  may,  speaks  volumes  respecting  the  morale  of  the  population. 
An  amusing  illustration  of  the  state  of  society  is  recorded  in  the 
case  of  two  friends  at  San  Francisco.  Fire  arms  were  carried 
universally,  and  it  happened  that  one  of  them  walking  late  at 
night  through  a  dark  street,  was  suddenly  startled  by  being 
asked  the  time,  with  the  utmost  politeness.  In  a  similar  style 
to  that  in  which  he  had  been  addressed,  he  presented  the  dial  of 
his  watch  to  the  solitary  light  which  the  street  contained,  and 
allowing  the  muzzle  of  his  revolver  to  rest  upon  it,  he  requested 
the  stranger  to  ascertain  the  time  for  himself.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  i\iejinaU  shall  be  told  in  our  author's  own  words. 
*  Both  then  prepared  to  depart,  and  for  the  first  time  the  light 
fell  on  their  laces ;  then  these  desperate  fellows  discovered  that 
they  were  no  burglars,  but  old  acquaintances,  avIio  had  dined  in 
comp)any  on  that  very  evening.' 
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Our  space  warns  ns  that  we  must  draw  to  a  close,  which  we  do 
with  regi'et,  as  ^ve  have  really  found  much  amusement  and  a  fair 
measure  of  information  fromMr.  Marryat's  somewhat  rattling,  but 
not  on  that  account  less  truthful  pages.  His  own  speculations,  so 
far  at  least  as  money-getting  was  concerned,  were  not  successful. 
*  Fortune,'  he  says,  '  has  ever  snubbed  me,  but  the  jade  does  it 
so  gently  that  I  forgive  her.'  He  entered  seriously  into  three 
projects,  and  from  each  he  derived  more  experience  and  wisdom 
than  money.  His  spirits,  however,  never  flagged,  as  our  readers 
may  judge  from  the  following : — 

'Agriculturally,  architecturally,  and  mineralogically,  I  had  been 
sported  with  by  fate, — and  the  plough  in  the  north,  the  steam-engine 
in  the  south,  and  the  hotel  in  the  middle,  had  each  been  accompanied 
by  pecuniary  loss.  Yet  the  days  I  had  passed  had  been  very  happy, 
and  Philosophy  said :  "  You  have  had  health,  and  contentment,  and 
warm  friendship  ;  and  if  these  were  purchasable,  many  would  buy  them 
of  you  for  twenty  times  what  you  have  lost  in  money  !"  To  which  I 
replied,  "  Very  true,  oh  Philosophy !  but  had  I  taken  my  steam-engine 
to  Russian  Eiver,  and  there  applied  its  power  to  sawing  red-woods,  and 
had  I  with  my  plough  turned  up  the  fertile  hills  and  valleys  at  Yallejo, 
and  fui'ther,  had  I  erected  my  hotel  at  Sonora,  where  it  was  much 
wanted,  I  might  have  still  had  the  unpurchasable  articles  jou  allude 
to,  and  the  money  too."  Upon  which  Philosophy,  seemg  me  thus 
unreasonable,  rethed  from  the  contest.' — pp.  370,  371. 

Mr.  Marryat  has  furnished  several  pictorial  illustrations  to  his 
volume,  which  partake  of  the  same  character  as  his  letter-press. 
There  is  a  vein  of  caricature  throughout  them,  which,  while  it 
diminishes  somewhat  confidence  in  our  a^uthor  as  a  guide,  in- 
creases greatly  the  pleasure  of  his  companionship.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  meet  him  again,  and  if  it  should  then  appear  that  he  has 
thought  more  gravely  on  the  matters  to  which  we  have  taken 
exception,  the  satisfaction  of  renewed  intercourse  will  not  be, 
on  our  part  at  least,  diminished.  We  love  the  freshness  and 
vivacity,  the  buoyant  spirits  and  keen-eyed  intelligence,  the 
generous  and  truthful  nature,  which  his  volume  bespeaks,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  find  these  qualities  ennobled  by  the  yet  higher 
element  which  genuine  religion  imparts. 
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Aet.  YII. — Livret  Homme  de  Troupe.  Septieme  Bataillon  de 
CJiasseurs  d'  Orleans.  [Memorandum  Book  .  of  a  Man  of  the 
Troop  of  the  Seventh  Battalion  of  the  Chassem-s  of  Orleans.] 
Paris :  Dumaine,  rue  et  passage  Dauphine,  36. 

2.  Camp  and  JBarracTc  Boom  ;  or,  the  British  Army  as  it  is.  By  a 
late  Sergeant  of  the  13th  Light  Infantry.  London  :  Chapman  & 
Hall,  186,  Strand.  1846. 

The  emotions  of  gTief  and  indignation  with  which  the  British 
people  learned  the  condition  of  their  army  upon  the  heights 
above  Sebastopol,  during  the  late  severe  winter,  will  not  have 
borne  their  proper  fruits  if  they  pass  away  and  are  forgotten 
prior  to  a  reformation  of  the  military  system,  on  a  basis  of 
justice  to  soldiers.  The  British  soldiers  in  the  Crimea  had  won 
the  admiration  of  the  world  by  seizing  the  key  of  the  enemy's 
position  on  the  Alma,  a  mountain  400  feet  high,  armed  with 
redoubts  and  masked  batteries,  and  protected  by  a  trench,  a 
flaming  village,  and  great  masses  of  troops.  The  admiration 
excited  by  the  Battle  of  the  Alma  was  stimulated  to  enthusiasm 
by  the  defence  of  Balaklava,  when  the  93rd  Higlanders  repulsed 
in  line  4000  Russian  cavalry  ;  and  in  fatal  obedience  to  a  regret- 
table order,  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Royal  Guards  under  fire  in 
front,  in  flank,  and  in  rear,  charged  and  traversed  through  and 
through  the  batteries  and  3500  of  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy.  In 
the  annals  of  war  there  are  few  battles  fitted  to  strike  the 
imagination  more  grandly  than  the  defence  of  Inkerman.  The 
silence  of  the  early  morning  broken  suddenly  by  the  engagements 
of  piquets,  the  taking  and  retaking  of  the  cannon,  and  of  the 
redoubt  three  times  over,  during  a  struggle  maintained  in  a  thick 
fog,  from  four  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  8000  men 
against  60,000,  until  the  French  came  up,  not  to  save  the  British 
from  defeat,  but  to  share  in  the  British  victory.  These  great 
achievements  had  fastened  the  conviction  in  every^mind  that 
every  soldier  was  a  hero.  The  British  people,  however,  when 
informed  that  young  officers  had  been  sleeping  on  beds  of  grass, 
soldiers  in  puddles  without  their  kits,  and  generals  under  carts,  or 
in  their  leather  trunks,  on  tlie  eve  of  the  liattle  of  the  Alma,  and 
that  the  wounded  lay  two  nights  on  the  field  after  it,  came  to  the 
conclusion  raj)idly  that  there  was  a  want  of  head  somewhere.  Much 
as  they  love  their  lords  they  have  an  instinctive  feeling  of  theii' 
defects,  and  they  set  about,  therefore,  forthwith  to  provide  for  the 
soldiei  y,  l)y  sending  them  presents,  of  course  by  unsafe  hands,  of 
flannel  jackets,  mitts,  books,  stockings,  comforters,  and  plum- 
puddings!  Theanticipationsof  tlie  sufl'crings  of  the  heroes  were  too 
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truly  justified  by  revelations  of  privations,  disease,  and  death  ; — of 
aristocratic  negligence,  official  incapacity,  and  consequent  horrors, 
surpassing  the  forebodings  of  the  most  dismal  imaginations.  A 
commander-in-chief,  with  a  nobly-born  staff,  were  seen  enjoying 
themselves  in  a  snug  mansion  while  the  soldiers  around  them  in 
tents  on  the  bleak  mountain  heights  shivered  through  the 
night  in  a  single  blanket  on  the  wet  ground,  and  got  up  in 
the  bitter  January  mornings,  in  their  ragged  summer  clothes,  to 
work  in  the  trenches.  The  soldiers  returned  at  nightfall  from  the 
muddy  trenches  to  eat  half-rations  of  biscuits  and  salt  pork,  and 
try  in  vain  to  roast  their  green  coffee.  Officers  and  privates  were 
found  dead  of  cold  in  the  trenches  and  on  the  roadsides,  and  an 
army  of  54,000  men  dwindled  down  to  28,000,  according  to 
official  admission,  and  to  14,000  bayonets,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
statements  which  were  generally  found  most  truthful.  The  deaths 
were  variously  estimated  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  a  day,  and 
official  personages  protested  theyhad  never  amounted  to  a  thovisand 
a  week.  The  hospitals  were  said  to  be  fall  of  filth  and  foul  air. 
There  are  thousands  of  brave  youths  in  the  British  Islands 
whose  hearts  would  have  leaped  up  at  the  prospect  of  encounter- 
ing the  dangers  of  the  Battles  of  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inker- 
man.  In  truth,  however,  the  dangerous  things  in  the  war  are 
neither  bayonets,  nor  bullets,  nor  bombs,  they  are  patrician  airs, 
lordly  incapacity,  official  routine,  and  oligarchical  self-sufficiency, 
producing  fevers,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.  Three  generals,  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  and  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  have  returned  from  the  seat  of  war,  and  delivered  speeches 
to  their  countrymen,  in  which  they  observe  an  ominous  silence  in 
regard  to  Lord  Raglan,  his  staff,  and  his  commissariat,  while 
vieing  with  each  other  in  eulogies  of  their  men.  In  substance. 
Lord  Cardigan  said  his  guardsmen  would  follow  wherever  their 
officers  would  lead  them  ;  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  declared  no  young 
army  ever  did  more  memorable  things  ;  while  the  Royal  Duke 
with  an  amiable  frankness,  avowed  he  had  been  acting  as  a 
general,  but  there  had  been  no  generalship,  for  all  the  engage- 
ments were  soldiers'  battles,  and  all  the  successes  soldiers' 
victories. 

No  doubt  the  catastrophe  was  attended  with  attenuating  cir- 
cumstances. The  British,  although  the  less  numerous  army,  had 
undertaken  the  heaviest  work  of  the  war.  On  the  Alma  they 
encountered  the  greatest  numbers  and  the  most  formidable 
obstacles,  and  at  Inkerman  they  were  many  more  hours  and 
much  more  severely  engaged  than  their  allies,  and  on  both 
occasions  the  British  loss  doubled  the  loss  of  the  French.  Always 
most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  they  were  assigned  before  Sebastopol 
the  worst  harbour,  and  the  encampment  farthest  from  their 
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stores.  The  hurricane  of  the  1 4th  of  November  sunk  the  vessels 
containing  the  winter  clothing  of  the  British  troops,  and  strewed 
the  beach  with  the  provender  of  their  horses.  Destitute  of  warm 
clothes,  the  army  suffered  from  cold,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow 
10,000  great  coats  from  the  French  ;  and  the  hay  and  corn 
having  been  lost,  the  horses  died ;  and  there  was  no  means  of 
transporting  the  provisions,  huts,  and  fuel,  rotting  upon  the  beach 
to  the  men  who  were  shivering,  starving,  and  perishing,  seven 
miles  off  in  the  camp.  Like  all  climates  remote  from  the 
equalizing  influences  of  the  currents  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  the 
climate  of  the  Crimea  is  liable  to  sudden  changes,  the  fiercest 
frosts  and  snows  of  winter  having  intervening  days  of  springlike 
mildness,  and  the  British  who  have  no  experience  of  such  weather 
would  suffer  more  from  it  than  the  French  accustomed  in  France 
to  a  similar  climate.  But  there  was  much  mismanagement. 
The  commanding  officer,  by  his  personal  activity,  and  on  his  own 
responsibility,  did  not  do  all  he  could  to  lessen  the  misfortune. 
The  officials,  in  rigid  obedience  to  routine,  would  not  allow  the 
soldiers  to  use  the  wrecks  of  the  vessels  thrown  on  the  beach  to 
supply  the  want  of  firewood,  and  Lord  Raglan  was  not  on  the 
spot  to  interpose  his  authority  in  favour  of  common  sense  and 
common  humanity.  Medical  officers  declared  it  took  them  nine 
days  of  formalities  to  obtain  an  additional  blanket  for  a  sick  man. 
A  newspaper  correspondent  publishes  his  readiness  to  "prove  that 
a  general,  in  reply  to  an  application  for  tea  for  a  regiment  instead 

of  the  useless  coffee,  said,  '  the  tea  and  the  coffee,  they 

are  both  the  same.^  The  port  of  Balaklava  was  full  of  confusion, 
for  want  of  the  most  simple  arrangements  for  loading  and  re- 
loading vessels,  and  announcing  their  arrivals,  their  cargoes,  and 
departures.  The  sick  had  to  wait  in  the  rain  on  the  beach  for 
boats  to  take  them  to  the  ships,  and  when  the  ships  arrived  in 
the  vicinity  of  Scutari  they  had  to  lie  off  shore  for  days,  for  want 
of  conveyances  to  the  hospital.  The  persons  appointed  to  provide 
provisions  displayed  the  greatest  possible  ignorance  of  the  effects 
of  diet  on  the  human  constitution,  and  neglected  due  supplies  of 
fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  Contrast  embittered  all  the  sufferings 
of  the  British  army.  The  French  were  comparatively  well  pro- 
vided for  ;  they  were  numerous  enough  for  their  duties ;  their 
provisions  and  apparel  were  distributed  regularly ;  they  were 
allowed  to  help  tliemselvcs  to  fuel  wherever  they  could  find  it ; 
promotions  and  crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  were  showered 
upon  them  by  their  general  on  the  spot ;  every  officer  received 
presents  from  the  Emperor  and  Empress ;  and  the  constant 
activity  and  solicitude  of  their  general  showed  itself  visibly  and 
daily  in  every  part  of  their  camp.  'J'he  French  soldiiir  himself, 
moreover,  is  a  comrade,  while  the  English  soldier  is  an  individual; 
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and  while  of  the  English  soldiers  in  a  tent  every  one  is  for  himself, 
self-reliant,  self-contained,  and  solitary, — the  dozen  or  fifteen 
French  soldiers  in  their  tent  are  a  partnership  with  all  things  in 
common,  and  acting  all  for  each,  and  each  for  all.  The  French 
soldiers  had  their  ration  of  cognac  every  morning  against  the 
cold,  and  a  second  capote,  which  served  as  a  mantle,  against  the 
rain  ;  their  sentinels  had  gaiters  and  great  coats  of  sheep-skins ; 
and  if  the  wind  was  too  strong,  their  hats  were  replaced  by 
Turkish  caps. 

Finding  themselves  already  at  Yarna  masters  of  the  sea,  and 
desirous  of  taking  Sebastopol,  their  position  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested to  the  allies  the  idea — of  making  the  Crimea  their  battle- 
field with  B-ussia.  The  Crimea  is  inhabited  by  Tartars,  who  have 
been  only  seventy  years  under  the  Russian  yoke.  The  most 
remote,  fertile,  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  Russian  empire,  this 
peninsula  is  easy  of  access  by  sea,  difficult  of  access  by  land,  and 
capable  of  being  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  seat  of  the 
Russian  government  by  a  military  and  naval  occupation  of  the 
town  and  canal  of  Perecop  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff.  A  most  sin- 
gular proof  of  the  ignorance  with  which  the  allies  commenced 
their  enterprise  was  furnished  by  the  credence  they  gave  to  the 
hoaxing  dispatch  which  announced  the  fall  of  Sebastopol, — Lord 
Aberdeen  confirming  the  good  news  to  the  citizens  of  Aberdeen 
and  Louis  Napoleon  proclaiming  it  to  his  army  at  Boulogne. 

A  fatal  consequence  of  a  vicious  representative  system  is  to 
fill  the  offices  of  the  administration  with  men  ignorant  of  every- 
thing but  parliamentary  knowledge.  An  ambassador  who  long- 
represented  one  of  the  great  powers  at  the  court  of  St.  James's, 
and  who  owed  his  position  to  his  scholarship  and  his  ability,  with- 
out the  aids  of  birth  or  fortune,  used  to  express  freely  and  illus- 
trate amusingly  his  astonishment  at  the  ignorance  of  everything 
continental  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  present  Lord 
J ohn  Russell.  Of  late  years  our  ministers  have  themselves  often 
proclaimed  their  own  ignorance.  Every  one  of  them  was  sur- 
prised at  the  downfal  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the  coup  d'etat  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  although  both  events  had  been  proved  to  be 
probabihties  by  hundreds  of  thoughtful  observers  and  public 
journalists.  In  1852,  Lord  Palmer ston  was  ignorant  of  what  the 
journals  of  Paris  publicly  avowed  :  the  regulation  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  quotations  of  the  funds  at  the  Bourse.  When  Lord 
John  Russell  commenced  the  war  with  boastful  eloquence  about 
taking  Sebastopol,  and  about  his  own  willingness  to  bear  his  share 
of  the  responsibility  (he  has  himself  since  declared),  he  would  have 
considered  it  an  absurdity  if  any  one  had  foretold  him  the  fate  of 
the  British  expedition — a  fate  which  aj)pears  to  him  inexplicable 
and  mysterious.    After  long  brooding,  during  nights  made  sleep- 
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less  by  the  sufferings  of  our  countrymen,  over  the  speeches  of  the 
noble  lord  and  his  associates,  we  have  often  found  no  other  relief 
to  our  feelings  than  a  cry  to  heaven — 'Oh  God  of  mercy,  be 
merciful  to  our  country !'  The  advisers  of  her  Majesty  were 
ignorant  of  the  common  lot  of  soldiers.  The  proverbial  truth 
that  armies  suffer  immensely  more  from  maladies  than  from 
enemies,  the  lesson  of  all  wars,  had  been  illustrated  by  the  his- 
tories of  the  British  Legion  in  Spain,  and  of  British  armies  in 
India,  in  their  own  time,  and  before  their  own  eyes,  without  their 
perceiving  it.  Any  intelligent  sergeant  who  had  suffered  with 
the  78th  Highlanders  at  Sukkur  in  India,  or  with  the  British 
Legion  at  Vitoria  in  Spain,  could  have  given  them  all  lessons, 
which,  if  they  had  had  the  modesty  to  become  his  pupils,  would 
have  saved  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  invaluable  lives. 
The  poetical  account  of  a  soldier's  death  is  indeed  to  die — 

'  with  his  back  to  the  field,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe, 

And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name. 

Look  proudly  to  heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame.' 

The  medical  and  statistical  accounts  of  the  death  of  the  soldier 
are,  however,  somewhat  different,  and  prove  undeniably  that  he 
generally  dies  of  dysentery.  Nothing  unusual  has  happened  in 
the  Crimea.  The  minister  who  did  not  foresee  it  only  showed 
his  ignorance  of  the  A  B  C  of  war.  The  extraordinary  degree 
of  this  ignorance,  and  the  usual  indifference  of  British  general- 
officers  for  their  men,  aggravated  by  circumstances,  have  been 
brought  by  a  brighter  light  of  publicity  within  the  range  of  more 
general  and  more  popular  sympathies,  and  this  is  all.  The 
Peninsular  campaigns  are  now  spoken  of  as  if,  forsooth,  they 
had  been  models  of  good  management  for  the  officers  and  men. 
The  late  Sir  Charles  James  Napier  says,  in  his  book  on  the 
Ionian  Islands — '  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  chased  Massena 
from  Portugal,  I  was  three  days  without  food.  The  first  day 
was  anything  but  agreeable  ;  the  second  convinced  me  of  the 
close  alliance  that  there  is  between  honour  and  an  oven  ;  and 
on  the  third  day  I  would,  for  a  biscuit,  have  voted  for  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  himself During  life  we  have  enjoyed  the  con- 
versations of  old  soldiers  and  sailors  of  all  ranks,  and  shall  never 
forget  their  narratives.  An  old  Peninsular  Serjeant  told  us  in 
our  boyhood  he  had  known  many  a  man,  driven  by  the  indif- 
ference and  negligence  of  his  officers,  to  loatl  his  musket,  and 
placing  the  barrel  in  his  mouth  and  his  great  toe  upon  the 
trigger,  blow  out  his  brains.  '  What,'  we  asked,  *  is  it  because 
they  flog  and  insult  you  V  and  he  replied — '  No,  it  is  not  so 
much  for  that — they  do  not  cjire  for  you.'  Parliamentary  cor- 
ruption and  military  disasters  have  always  in  our  annals  been 
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related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect ;  witness — Carthagena, 
Calabria,  Walcheren,  Buenos  Ayres,  New  Orleans,  the  American 
war,  and  the  Crimea. 

The  truth  is,  we  fear,  that  public  opinion  is  perverted  in  Great 
Britain  on  military  affairs,  to  a  degree  incompatible  with  the 
national  safety.  Nelson  on  the  sea  and  Wellington  on  the  land 
had  inspired  such  an  exaggerated  sense  of  superiority,  that  for 
forty  years,  without  thinking  of  improvement,  we  have  done 
nothing  but  grumble  at  the  national  debt,  and  grudge  the  cost 
of  the  army  and  navy.  This  Joseph  Hume  cry  of  the  public 
instinct  has,  by  the  way,  been  perfectly  justified  by  the  events, 
for  undoubtedly  there  was  in  the  circumstances  nothing  wiser 
to  be  done  than  to  keep  as  much  money  as  possible  out  of  the 
wasteful  and  itching  palms  of  the  military  officials. 

Oliver  Cromwell  is  the  author  of  the  British  war  system.  He 
exemplified  it  himself  on  the  field,  and  his  cousin,  Oliver  St. 
John,  applied  it  to  warfare  on  the  ocean.  It  was  based  on  merit. 
Admiral  Blake,  who  displayed  it  on  the  sea,  began  life  a  common 
sailor  before  the  mast;  and  several  of  Cromwell's  generals  rose  from 
the  ranks.  Courage,  intelligence,  and  piety  purchased  their  pro- 
motions. The  French  Republicans  of  1793,  when  they  organized 
the  armies  which  repulsed  all  Europe  from  their  frontiers,  imi- 
tated the  heroes  of  the  English  Commonwealth  in  the  principles 
on  which  they  formed  the  armies  which  founded  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  in  the  British  Islands.  Every  great  British  soldier 
and  sailor  has  for  two  centuries,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
been  trained  according  to  the  Cromwellian  traditions.  The 
preference  of  quality  to  number  ;  the  reserving  of  their  shot  until 
they  could  fire  near,  and  the  charging  with  the  bayonet,  the 
sabre,  and  the  cutlass,  with  the  determination  to  die  on  the  spot 
to  the  last  man,  are  practices  introduced  into  the  art  of  war  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  which  were  first  displayed  by  his  Iron- 
sides. The  ideas  which  Oliver  Cromwell  expounded  to  his 
incredulous  cousin,  John  Hampden,  not  merely  gained  Marston 
Moor,  Naseby,  and  Dunbar — they  won  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar. 
Nelson  generally  reserved  his  broadsides  until  he  had  hold  of  the 
enemy's  ships  with  his  grappling-irons.  '  Plan,'  answered  A¥el- 
lington  at  a  critical  moment  at  Waterloo,  '  I  have  no  plan  except 
to  die  here  to  the  last  man.'  When  Colonel  Oliver  Cromwell 
charged  up  hill  to  the  relief  of  Gainsborough,  he  told  his  Iron- 
sides they  must  not  fire  a  shot  until  the  shoulders  of  their 
horses  touched  the  shoulders  of  the  enemy's  cavaliy.  When 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  led  the  Highlanders  across  the  river,  across 
the  trench,  through  the  flames,  and  up  the  mountain  to  the 
concealed  batteries  at  the  Alma,  he  told  them  they  must  not 
mind  the  shot  which  flew  like  sheets  of  lead,  and  must  not 
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discharge  their  muskets  until  they  were  within  thirty  paces  of 
the  enemy. 

The  corruption  of  the  Cromwelhan  mihtary  system  dates  from 
the  Restoration.  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  his  soldiers 
formed  the  Royal  Guards,  and  peculiar  privileges  and  favours 
have  been  inherited  by  these  corps  in  memory  of  their  perfidy  to 
the  Commonwealth.  The  parliamentary  oligarchies  formed  by 
the  Walpoles,  Pelhams,  Cavendishes,  and  others  have  by  Httle 
and  little  increased  the  abuses. 

The  British  purchase  and  half-pay  arrangements,  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  one  system,  form  a  curious  exemphfication  of 
the  commercial  spirit  in  military  affairs  ; — a  strange  combination 
of  the  Court  and  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  piquancy  of  this  maru- 
festation  becomes  striking  in  the  privileged  regiments  of  Guards. 
The  purchase  of  a  commission  in  the  Guards  is  a  good  invest- 
ment. A  correspondent  of  the  *  Times'  finds  sixty-two  connexions 
of  the  peerage  in  the  Grenadier  Guards.  In  this  regiment  are 
relatives  and  connexions  of  Lords  Congleton,  Holland,  Besbo- 
rough,  Albemarle,  Granville,  Bokeby,  Cardigan,  Harborough, 
Hardinge,  Baglan,  Derby,  Burlington,  &c. ;  of  the  Marquises  of 
Bute,  and  Thomond,  &c. ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Buccleugh,  Rich- 
mond, Devonshire,  &c.  Money  and  interest  have  been  known 
to  make  men  lieutenant-colonels  in  seven  years.  From  a  return 
printed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1833,  it  appeared  that  an 
officer  of  cavalry  in  the  Guards  obtained  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  six  years  after  he  joined  tlie  army,  and  the  command 
of  a  regiment  when  he  had  only  been  six  years  and  five  months 
on  full  pay  in  the  service.  The  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  while 
young  is  the  object  of  these  noble  soldiers  ;  they  know  they  can- 
not possibly  all  obtain  commands,  and  few  of  them  continue  to 
serve  ;  but  they  secure  by  this  rank  their  promotions,  and  their 
half-pay  gives  them  a  fair  return  for  their  money.  The  basis  of 
the  whole  business  is  an  insurance  and  stock  exchange  calcula- 
tion. A  commission  in  the  Guards  is  a  courtly  connexion  and  a 
comfortable  investment.  It  is  a  beefeater's  place  made  fashion- 
able. They  take  their  turns  at  Dublin,  Windsor,  or  London,  and 
never  of  the  frosts  of  Canada,  or  the  flame-breezes  of  India. 
They  roughed  it  indeed  in  the  Peninsula,  in  Belgium,  and  in  the 
Crimea,  but  generally  they  have  permanent  establishments  in 
London,  and  they  have  never  been  subject  to  sudden  removals, 
while  uncertain  of  time  and  place.  Their  ensigns  rank  with 
lieutenants  and  their  captains  with  lieutenant-colonels.  A 
battalion  of  the  line  supplies  twOy  and  one  of  the  Guards  (two 
companies  weaker),  ten  to  the  list  of  generals.  The  Guards  thus 
furnish  more  than  half  the  general  officers;  thoir  seven  battalions 
6ni)plying  seventy,  while  lOG  battalions  of  the  Line  give  12G.  Tho 
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per  centage  of  the  casualties  of  officers  in  the  Line  to  officers  of 
the  Guards  is  four  to  one,  and  when  the  comparison  is  made 
between  them  and  officers  in  India,  the  per  centage  of  casualties 
is  eight  to  one  in  favour  of  the  Royal  Guards.  It  would  appear 
the  more  noble  an  officer  is  the  less  he  risks  his  life  for  his 
country ;  and  the  nearer  he  is  to  the  Court,  the  farther  is  he  from 
giving  the  last  proof  of  loyalty.  Four  thousand  pounds  a-year  is 
allotted  to  the  officers  of  the  Guards,  to  enable  them  to  entertain 
themselves  and  their  friends  with  banquets  whenever  they  mount 
guard  at  the  Palace.  Two-thirds  of  them  are  generally  absent 
on  leave ;  they  report  to  the  Gold  Stick  instead  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ;  and  under  the  commanding  officer  and  adju- 
tant, all  the  duties  are  performed  by  the  sergeants,  the  officers 
having  only  to  fall  into  rank  and  walk  with  their  swords  drawn  on 
parade.  It  is  thus  they  play  at  soldiers  in  the  courtly  and 
fashionable  circles  I — But  then  you  know  they  are  gentlemen  1 

Balaklava.  We  shall  not  be  stopped  by  this  word,  whoever 
may  have  used  it  in  a  school-boy  declamation.  Russia  could  not 
lay  out  money  to  more  advantage  than  in  paying  orators  to  praise 
the  charge  of  the  Light  Cavalry  at  Balaklava.  Lord  Cardigan 
says,  he  thought  the  order  regretable  at  the  time,  and  Lords  Lucan 
and  Raglan  are  condemned  for  giving  it ;  British  and  French 
officers  saying  the  order  could  neither  have  been  given  nor  obeyed 
by  generals  who  understood  their  business.  It  was  a  brilliant  im- 
becility. '  Why,"  said  a  Polish  officer,  in  raptures  of  admiration, 
*it  was  Hke  our  Honveds,'  and,  we  thought,  with  a  shudder,  as 
we  regarded  the  exile,  would  end,  if  repeated,  in  like  success.  In 
the  Peninsula  the  Guards  were  never  in  the  brunt  of  battle  but  at 
Talavera,  where  they  sustained  great  loss  from  following  the 
enemy  too  far.  'Their  fault,'  said  a  general  in  1835,  'is  over- 
bravery  ; — as  they  do  not  knovv^  warfare  well  enough  to  execute 
their  orders  at  the  least  cost.'  Balaklava  is  a  repetition  of 
Talavera,  and  it  will  be  curious  if  the  clamours  of  noblemen 
determined  to  have  plenty  of  generals  and  few  casualties  in 
their  families,  compel  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Crimea, 
like  his  predecessor  in  the  Peninsula,  to  preserve  the  Guards 
from  their  fair  share  of  the  dangers  of  the  war.  Honourable  and 
noble  Cadogans,  Forbeses,  Hays,  Foresters,  Lindsays,  Curzons, 
Pouletts,  Gordons,  Stanleys,  Dormers,  Percys,  Bruces,  and  Stuarts, 
evince  their  superiority  in  nobility  and  loyalty  by  obtaining  good 
interest  for  their  money,  and  half  the  highest  grades ;  by  pastime 
instead  of  warfare  ;  by  exemption  from  bad  climates  ;  by  excellent 
banquets ;  and  a  share  of  ten  to  two  of  the  promotions,  and  one 
to  eight  of  the  casualties.  This  induction  shows  clearly  the 
characteristics  of  those  who  are  jpaT  excellence  officers  and 
gentlemen ! 
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The  Eeport  on  the  Army  and  Navy,  published  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1833,  gives  a  curious  illustration  of  the  commercial 
sharpness  of  the  heroic  warriors  of  the  aristocracy.  In  1821, 
the  serving  officers  who  obtained  promotions  bore  a  third  of  the 
expense  of  the  additional  general  officers,  which  amounted  in 
seven  years  to  ^13,000.  But  in  1828  they  brought  an  action 
agciinst  the  Treasury  which  was  not  defended  ;  and  thus,  while 
preserving  their  promotions,  recovered  the  money  they  had  con- 
sented to  pay  to  obtain  them.  History  proves  how  ill  the 
calculations  of  the  battle-field  accord  with  the  talents  of  these 
gentlemen,  but  it  is  clear  they  would  be  very  formidable  in  their 
natural  element  among  the  bulls,  bears,  and  stags  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.    Gentlemen ! 

The  stockbroking  shrewdness,  Avhich  is  the  basis  of  the  honour- 
able calculations  and  noble  speculations  involved  in  the  purchase 
of  a  commission  in  the  Guards,  by  warriors  possessed  of  wealth  and 
interest,  assumes  a  character  of  incredible  baseness  in  the  case  of 
the  clothing  colonel.  The  report  of  1 833  states  the  emoluments 
of  the  colonel  of  the  1st  Foot  Guards  at  ^4133  lis.  4d.  Of  the 
c£^1220  a-year  which,  at  least,  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  the 
Guards  derives  from  his  regiment,  half  comes  from  supplying 
bad  clothes  to  the  men,  charged  as  good  to  the  public,  and 
replaced  by  other  and  better  raiment,  which  is  paid  for  by  stop- 
pages from  the  pay  of  the  privates.  When  the  Liverpool 
Financial  Reform  Association  published  this  fact,  Major-General 
Sir  William  F.  P.  Napier  called  it  false.  His  proof  was  an 
argumentation  about  inspections  and  checks.  He  had  just  been 
appointed  colonel  of  the  27th  Regiment !  Mr.  Robertson  Glad- 
stone, in  reply,  proved  that  the  clothes  supj^lied  were  c£*7o,000 
a-year  worse  than  the  country  pays  for.  Moreover,  the  far  more 
serious  fact  Avas  established  that — '  When  a  regiment  goes  abroad, 
becomes  sickly,  and  is  thinned  by  death,  the  clothing  colonel  to 
whom  it  belongs,  and  who  remains  at  home,  receives  the  money 
not  required  for  dead  or  sick  men  as  his  own  emolument  \ — a 
statement  which  receives  a  dark  and  sinister  significance  from 
the  tragedy  upon  the  heights  above  Sebastopol.  The  more 
the  men  died,  the  more  the  noble  and  chivalrous  colonel 
l)rofited.  But  Sir  William  Napier  tells  us  the  colonels  are 
neither  dealers  in  clothes  nor  in  horses,  nor  men  enriched 
by  disease,  disaster,  or  death,  but  gentlemen  and  British 
gentlemen  ! 

The  recent  revelations  of  the  brutal  manners  of  British  officers 
in  barracks  forced  the  '  Times'  to  embody  the  public  opinion  in 
the  proposition  that  lienceforth  no  officer  could  be  assumed  to  be 
a  gentleman  until  lie  proved  it.  In  fact,  the  rule  has  always 
been  universal,  and  no  profession  nor  rank  could  ever  make  a 
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gentleman;  a  title  which  kings  do  not  obtain  when  their  manners 
do  not  justify  it.  No  doubt  there  are  many  officers  of  gentle- 
manly manners,  but  education  has  always  been  deemed  essential 
to  a  gentleman,  and  many  British  officers,  it  is  also  true, 
have  obtained  a  peculiar  renown  in  orthography  !  We  have 
been  honoured  with  the  friendship  of  officers  of  the  highest 
intelligence,  and  we  have  seen  a  document  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  a  body  of  officers  with  bad  grammar  in  every  sentence  and  an 
ill-spelt  word  in  every  line ;  and  we  possess  a  letter  from  an 
officer  of  the  Guards,  of  a  ducal  family,  in  which  the  ill-spelt 
words  are  still  more  numerous.  Moreover,  the  gentlemanly  and 
intelligent  officers  proclaim  with  one  voice  the  deplorable 
condition  of  their  profession. 

The  degrading  military  system  of  England  and  the  advocates 
of  passive  resistance  have  spread  an  impression  of  some 
necessary  connexion  between  soldiering  and  demoralization. 
Oliver  Cromwell  showed  the  contrary.  He  made  his  camp 
a  school,  a  college,  a  place  of  worship.  The  heroic  Inde- 
pendents of  his  army  were  men  of  great  intellectual  and  moral 
acquirements,  and  profound  reasoners  in  debate  as  well  as  Iron- 
sides in  battle.  They  were  masterly  disputants  on  questions  of 
history,  philosophy,  and  government ;  and  in  theology  were  the 
worthy  disciples  of  the  greatest  divines,  such  as  Owen,  Baxter,  and 
Howe.  The  culture  spread  in  the  Puritan  army  remains  in  an 
immortal  form  in  the  works  of  John  Bunyan,  who  entered  its 
ranks  a  debauched  tinker,  and  acquired  in  it  the  education  of  his 
genius  and  the  elevation  of  a  martyr.  When  the  Ironsides 
entered  the  pulpits  of  Edinburgh  to  preach,  laying  their  pistols 
and  helmets  down  upon  the  seats  behind  them,  the  amazement 
of  their  Presbyterian  audiences  was  generally  changed  into 
admiration  at  the  erudition  and  eloquence  of  these  common 
troopers. 

The  motto  on  the  coat-of-arms  of  Oliver  Cromwell  was: — 
Pax  queer itiiT  Bello  :  '  Peace  is  sought  by  war."*  In  the  divine 
4Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  founder  of  Christianity  enjoins  his 
disciples  not  to  resist  evil,  and  specifies  the  evil  which  is  to  be 
received  with  submission,  as  assault  and  legal  spoliation,  a  blow 
on  the  cheek,  a  fraud  of  a  coat.  Afterwards,  the  teacher  of  this 
lesson  told  his  disciples  to  sell  their  clothes  to  buy  swords,  and 
when  two  were  brought  He  said,  '  They  are  enough  ;  and  one  of 
his  disciples  cut  off  the  right  ear  of  the  servant  of  the  High 
Priest.  Who  among  us  presents  the  left  cheek  after  the  right  ? 
Who  gives  his  cloak  when  defrauded  of  his  coat  ?  Why  buy 
swords  if  not  to  resist  assault  ?  Did  Jesus  Christ  teach  one 
thing  upon  a  mountain  in  Galilee  and  a  different  upon  the 
Mount  of  Olives  ?    Is  it  not  more  logical,  modest,  and  reasonable, 
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to  search  for  the  mind  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  by  looking 
both  these  exhibitions  of  it  in  the  face  than  by  patching  together 
phrases  torn  from  their  context  in  favour  of  a  non-resistance 
which  nobody  has  ever  put  in  practice  ?  The  lesson  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives  asserted  the  duty  of  meeting  the  sword  with  the  sword  ; 
and  the  lesson  upon  the  mountain  in  Galilee  the  duty  of 
superiority  to  personal  injuries  when  teaching  Christianity.  It 
is  the  '  Strike,  but  hear'  of  the  noble  Athenian.  A  broad  and 
faithful  induction  from  facts  and  precepts  teaches  the  Christian 
to  be  a  man  of  peace  by  overcoming  evil  with  good,  animosity  by 
kindness,  the  sword  by  the  sword,  war  by  war,  and  is  admirably 
resumed  in  the  motto  of  the  chief  of  the  Ironsides, — Pax 
qucerituT  Bello. 

The  historical  fact  is  that  the  world  has  never  known  any 
peace  which  has  not  been  won  by  war.  If  Protestants  had  not 
conquered  in  the  field,  in  the  persons  of  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Marlborough,  and  others,  they  would  never  have  lived  a 
year  in  peace  from  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  if  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  not  triumphed,  there  would  have  been  no  more 
Nonconformity  in  London  than  there  is  Protestantism  in 
Kochelle. 

The  military  despotisms  are  careful  to  breed  soldiers  as  instru- 
ments of  aggression.  In  the  war  which  we  are  now  waging  the 
first  deficiency  which  shows  itself  is  a  want  of  men  to  become 
soldiers.  The  territorial  oligarchy  of  the  British  Islands  have 
laboured  successfully  to  make  them  what  they  are,  Hhe  isles  of 
the  blest'  for  country  gentlemen.  The  British  Islands  could 
easily  maintain  a  population  of  35,000,000,  furnishing  military 
resources  equalling  those  of  France.  All  the  schemes  for  descents 
upon  the  British  coasts  wliich  have  fermented  in  the  brains  of 
Frenchmen  have  been  based  upon  the  disaffectation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  numerical  inferiority  of  the  population  available  as 
soldiers,  and  the  ohgarchical  abuses  of  the  army.  As  if  to  encourage 
these  schemes  of  invasion,  the  landed  oligarchy  have,  during 
more  than  a  century,  devoted  themselves  to  depopulation  and 
extennination.  Whenever  a  cottage  has  become  empty,  they 
have  pulled  it  down  to  drive  the  people  into  the  towns.  In 
Ireland  and  tlie  Highlands  the  clearing  system  has  been  ruthlessly 
pursued.  The  newspapers,  for  example,  tell  us  that  scarcely  any 
men  have  been  found  to  enter  into  the  Sutherlandshire  Militia. 
Prior  to  the  clearings,  this  county  furnished  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Highland  regiments.  Fertile  valleys  have  been 
turned  into  deserts,  and  where  thousands  of  brave  men  were 
reared,  there  are  Hocks  of  slu^ep.  Our  knowledge  of  the  affair 
has  been  gained  upon  the  spot.  The  clearings  w^ere  effected  by 
cruelty,  and  the  results  which  we  witnessed  in  18  i4  were  deserts 
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through  which  we  travelled  for  several  days ;  and  on  the  sea 
coasts  a  misery  precisely  similar  to  what  we  had  previously  seen 
in  Ireland.    All  land  is  given  as  property  by  the  sovereign  king 
or  legislature,  on  the  condition  of  nourishing  the  population 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  State.  Sismondi  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  saw  in  the  clearing  system,  chiefs  of  clans  cruel  and  faith- 
less to  their  kinsmen,  and  disloyal  to  their  country.    The  British 
ohgarchy  have  by  their  ruthless  rapacity  weakened  their  country 
as  a  military  power ;  while  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  France 
have  changed  the  tenure  of  property,  and  made  the  production 
of  soldiers  a  supreme  object  of  the  State.    Prussia  and  France 
seized  the  lands  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  made  a  new 
distribution  of  them  more  favourable  to  the  national  safety. 
Austria  and  Russia  have  adopted  a  system  of  military  colonies. 
About  a  century  ago,  Maria-Theresa  assigned  lands  upon  the 
frontiers  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  to  certain  thousands  of 
poor  families  upon  the  condition  of  furnishing  soldiers  to  the 
Austrian  armies.    The  Prussian  and  Austrian  military  colonies 
can  supply  on  short  notice  the  men  of  an  organized  army, 
Austria  has  immense  establishments  for  breeding  horses,  which 
pay  their  own  expenses ;  but  in  this  country  free-trade  may  be 
safely  entrusted  with  the  supply  of  horses.  The  men  who  occupy 
the  best  positions  for  instructing  public  opinion  in  Parliament 
have  of  late  years  fallen  into  such  gross  errors  that  their  authority 
it  is  to  be  hoped  will  in  future  be  insufficient  to  prevent  the 
public  from  pondering  the  facts  of  the  writers  who  have  told 
them  ;  steam  has  bridged  the  channel,  the  Continental  navies 
are  relatively  immeasurably  more  powerful  than  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Nelson,  and  if  Great  Britain  is  to  remain  free,  our  policy 
must  be  greatly  modified. 

With  a  mihtary  system  as  bad  as  the  English,  France  would  not 
have  a  single  soldier.  But  all  Frenchmen  are  equal  before  the  law, 
and  equally  eligible  to  all  offices,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military. 
The  last  twenty -five  years  have  been  the  reign  of  Nepotism  in  Great 
Britain.  Merit  never  was  at  a  greater  discount.  Even  during  the 
last  century  it  was  a  proverb  in  the  navy,  that  the  admirals  entered 
their  ships  by  the  hawse-holes,  and  passed  by  the  forecastle  to 
the  quarterdeck.  We  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  a  single 
officer  in  the  British  navy  at  present  who  entered  it  as  a  common 
sailor ;  yet  wonder  is  expressed  that  our  sailors  desert  into  the 
United  States'  navy  !  Even  prior  to  the  French  revolution,  two 
soldiers,  Fabert  and  Chevert,  became  generals ;  but  no  such  pro- 
motions have  occurred  in  England,  we  believe,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  east  coast  of  Scotland  has  furnished  the  Russian 
empire  with  an  admiral  and  two  marshals.  Admiral  Greg  and 
Marshals  Keith  and  Barclay  de  Tolendal.    Admiral  Greg  left 
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Aberdeen  a  cabin-boy,  and  Marshal  Barclay  had  been  a  "  herd 
laddie."  Among  the  youth  of  this  district  it  was  a  common 
saying,  that  '  a  Scotchman  had  a  better  chance  of  fair  play  in 
Russia  than  he  could  find  in  the  south  among  the  pock-pudding 
English/  Nearly  every  Scotch  boy  received  the  rudiments  of  an 
education  superior  in  essentials  to  the  education  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  did  not  see  why  he  might  not  have  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour  in  the  race  for  any  object  of  honourable  ambition 
under  the  sun.  During  the  first  French  Republic  and  Empire  it 
became  a  proverb,  that  '  every  soldier  carried  a  marshal's  baton 
in  his  knapsack.'  During  ten  centuries  of  the  Bourbon  monarchy, 
only  two  soldiers  had  risen  to  be  generals,  while  during  ten 
years  of  the  Empire  twenty-four  common  soldiers  became 
marshals  ; — a  groom  became  King  of  Naples  ;  a  lawyer's  clerk, 
King  of  Sweden  ;  and  of  four  sons  of  an  attorney,  three  became 
Kings  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  Westphalia,  and  the  fourth  the 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

The  French  soldier  enters  the  army  either  as  a  conscript,  a 
substitute,  or  a  volunteer.  Conscription  is  an  evil  in  itself,  more 
than  counterbalancing  a  hundred-fold  all  the  disadvantages, 
faults,  and  injustice  of  the  British  militar}^  system.  Fathers  and 
mothers  of  families  feel  themselves  robbed  of  their  sons.  It  is  a 
curious  sight  to  pass  in  a  French  Mairie  from  the  office  in  which 
deaths  are  recorded  and  funerals  ordered  into  the  adjoining 
office,  in  which  a  collection  of  nurses  and  mothers  may  be  seen 
with  newly-born  babies,  waiting  for  the  registration  of  their  births. 
Twenty  years  after,  the  surviving  boys  among  these  babies  await 
with  anxiety  the  most  serious  consequence  of  the  registration — 
the  drawing  of  their  numbers  from  the  military  lottery.  Every 
conceivable  device  has  been  practised  to  escape  the  fatal  chance. 
Defects  of  all  kinds  have  been  simulated.  During  the  time  of  the 
first  Napoleon  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept  up  to  prevent  lads 
escaping  abroad  ;  and  it  is  a  very  serious  oftence  for  a  French 
youth  to  cheat  the  conscription.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  dark 
look  of  bitterness  with  which  French  fathers  talk  of  the  conscrip- 
tion ;  or  the  shiver  with  which  they  mention  the  drawing  of  their 
sons  ;  and  of  course  in  the  female  sex,  in  the  hearts  of  sisters  and 
mothers,  this  feeling  is  intensified  to  agony.  Although  by  law 
the  only  son  of  a  widow  is  exempt,  in  a  case  which  recently  came 
under  our  notice,  the  son  of  a  political  prisoner  at  Cayenne  was 
drawn  after  the  death  of  his  father,  but  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
news  in  Paris ;  and  no  cffi)rt  or  interest  which  the  poor  widowed 
mother  could  employ  was  of  any  avail  to  procure  his  discharge 
from  the  army.  Wlien  told  there  is  no  conscription  in  Great 
Britain,  French  women  exclaim,  '  Oh,  what  a  happy  country  I' 
As  for  the  conscripts  themselves,  they  assume  a  gaiety  of  appear- 
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ance  whether  they  feel  it  or  not,  and  rove  about  the  streets  tipsy 
and  noisy,  with  their  bad  numbers  in  large  figures  on  a  paper 
stuck  up  in  the  front  of  their  caps,  which  are  flaunting  all  round 
with  tricolour  ribbons.  The  effect,  and  probably  the  intention  of 
the  display,  is  to  give  the  spectators  the  impression,  that  it  is  only 
a  foolish  and  worthless  lad  who  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
useful  and  peaceful  pursuits  of  society,  to  become  provender  for 
cannon. 

Just  now  in  war  time  a  substitute  costs  c£^160.  Prudent, 
provident,  and  frugal  families  commence  laying  by  their  savings 
to  buy  off  their  sons,  the  moment  of  their  birth.  The  substitute 
is  a  soldier  who  has  served  his  seven  years  as  a  conscript,  and  who 
has  been  induced  by  the  dislike  of  civil  life,  or  by  the  money  he 
receives  to  re-engage  himself  for  another  seven  years.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  a  regular  trade  in  substitutes.  Certain  trading 
companies  have  undertaken  to  provide  them  for  prices  varying 
according  to  the  market.  The  substitute  generally  spends  his 
money  in  debauchery,  which  makes  him  a  bad  character  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  substitutes  are  guilty  of  a  great  proportion 
of  the  offences  committed  in  the  French  army.  The  trading 
companies  often  break  without  providing  the  substitutes  they 
have  received  payment  for  ;  and  an  evil  odour  of  swindling  and 
profligacy  surrounds  them.  The  present  government  propose  to 
take  substitution  or  remplacement  into  their  own  hands,  and  to 
supply  substitutes  on  regular  terms  and  at  fixed  rates.  The 
substitute  is  to  receive  very  little  money  on  re-engaging  himself, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  sum  is  to  be  kept  as  a  deposit  to  be  delivered 
up  to  him  on  his  final  discharge,  or  in  case  of  his  death  to  who- 
ever he  may  name  as  his  heir.  The  surplus  and  profits  of  the 
transaction  are  to  be  accumulated  and  thrown  into  a  fund  to 
supply  a  pension  of  twelve  or  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  old 
soldiers. 

The  French  volunteer  is  either  a  poor  lad  who  has  no  other 
resource  against  starvation,  or  a  young  man  in  good  circum- 
stances with  a  passion  for  the  military  profession.  The  other  day 
a  poor  lad,  apprehended  for  vagabondage,  said,  '  It  is  not  my 
fault.  I  never  knew  either  mj  father  or  my  mother,  I  have  no 
friends,  and  I  have  no  trade,  and  I  wish  to  become  a  soldier.^ 
Cases  occur  of  young  men  of  wealth,  family,  and  title,  entering 
the  army  as  private  soldiers.  When  Louis  Napoleon  made  his 
first  triumphful  entry  into  the  Tuileries,  a  son  of  Prince  Murat, 
in  the  garb  of  a  private  soldier,  was  a  conspicuous  person  in  his 
cortege. 

The  French  volunteer,  substitute,  or  conscript  receives  on 
joining  his  regiment  a  little  note-book,  called  a  livret.  This  book 
contains  a  list  of  everything  he  receives  from  the  military  stores, 
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and  a  precise  account  of  the  condition  of  each  article.  All  the 
punishments  to  which  he  is  liable  are  stated  in  his  livret, 
and  every  offence  of  which  he  can  possibly  be  guilty.  Nothing 
is  left  dark.  Nothing  is  left  to  caprice.  He  commences  his 
career  with  a  knowledge  of  his  position,  his  duties  and  dangers, 
punishments  and  rewards,  as  complete  as  can  be  conveyed  by 
words.  He  cannot  be  made  the  victim  of  impositions  for  shattered 
stocks  or  barrack  repairs.  The  number  of  every  article  he  pos- 
sesses is  taken  down,  and  a  statement  is  made  of  how  long  it  ought 
to  last.  Every  quarter  every  article  is  inspected,  and  on  such 
things  as  coats  and  great  coats,  a  stamp  is  impressed,  which 
proves  and  records  every  quarter  of  use  of  the  article.  His 
captain  regularly  audits  and  signs  his  accounts. 

An  individual  case  will  bring  out  saliently  the  condition  of  the 
French  conscript.  A  chasseur  d'Orleans,  whose  livret  or  note- 
book Hes  before  us,  with  the  burn  of  the  bullet  upon  its  parch- 
ment cover,  which  it  fortunately  turned  aside,  shall  be  our  illus- 
tration. He  was  drawn  in  1846,  when  he  was  twenty,  but  was 
not  required  to  join  the  army  until  1848.  He  served  three  years 
in  France,  in  Algeria,  and  at  Kome.  On  turning  to  the  page 
which  records  his  practice  at  the  target,  we  find  he  commenced 
his  theoretical  instruction  on  the  19th  May,  1848  ;  was  admitted 
among  the  third-class  shots  on  the  4th  June  ;  among  the  second- 
class  in  April,  1849  ;  and  into  the  first  in  July,  1850,  and  March 
1851.  His  instruction  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  and  in  the 
schools  for  the  ijeloton  and  hataillon  exercises,  was  accomplished 
in  five  months,  from  May  to  October,  1848.  In  two  years  he 
passed  through  the  three  grades  of  merit  in  the  gymnastic 
exercises.  He  knew  how  to  read  and  write  ;  and  was  able  to 
follow  the  lectures  in  the  regimental  schools.  He  finished  his 
seven  years  on  the  31st  December,  1853  ;  but  he  obtained  leave 
of  absence  on  finding  a  substitute  on  the  19th  December,  1851. 
Three  years'  absence  from  his  family  had  made  him  a  disciplined 
soldier  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Until  he  is  forty-five  a  few 
weeks'  drill  will  always  suffice  to  revive  his  military  accomplish- 
ments. His  case  gives  us  a  glimpse  by  the  way  of  the  military 
resources  of  France.  Twenty  times  80,000,  make  1,600,000 
disciplined  men ; — deduct  deaths  and  disablements,  add  the 
National  Guard,  when  it  exists,  and  a  navy  as  numerous  as  our 
own,  and  we  find  we  must  reckon  the  trained  men  among  our 
neiglibours  by  millions — say  4,000,000  in  time  of  peace  !  The 
draft  is  I  (){),()()0  in  time  of  war.  Three  years'  drill  in  the  army 
would  not  ruin  a  man  for  civil  life,  if  not  accompanied  with 
debauchery.  Unfortunately,  however,  one  of  the  causes  why  the 
French  soldiers  are  small  and  ugly,  and  the  population  is  doubled 
only  once  in  135  years,  is  the  systematized  vice  of  the  army. 
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Napoleon  Bonaparte  subjected  to  legal  system  what  Oliver  Crom- 
well punished  with  death.  The  severity  of  the  Puritans  may 
appear  cruel,  and  Malthusian  philosophers  may  regard  with 
complacency  the  smallness  of  French  families,  but  since  the  rise 
of  Puritanism  the  language  of  5,000,000  Britons  has  spread  over 
the  whole  world.  Three  centuries  have  increased  the  four 
English  nations,  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Americans,  to 
60,000,000,  and  if  the  ratio  of  multiplication  continues,  before 
the  French  have  doubled  their  numbers,  the  nations  speaking 
English  will  equal  the  whole  of  the  population  actually  on  the 
globe. 

The  English  soldier  is  always  a  volunteer.  Dire  misfortunes  or 
peculiar  circumstances  may  occasionally  drive  a  young  man  from 
the  middle  class  families  into  the  ranks ;  but  the  case  is  rare.  Mr. 
Alexander  Somerville  describes  himself  and  a  comrade  mounting 
up  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  houses  in  Edinburgh,  to  reach 
the  lodgings  of  a  sergeant  of  the  Scots  Greys  to  be  enlisted. 
The  sergeant  had  but  one  shilling,  which  his  wife  declared  could 
not  be  made  legally  sufficient  for  two  recruits.  She  went  and 
borrowed  a  second  shilling,  and  on  her  return  one  shilling  was 
given  to  each  of  the  aspirants,  and  they  became  forthwith  soldiers 
in  a  regiment  which  the  imaginations  of  Scottish  youths  invest 
with  much  romance.  When  the  author  of  '  The  Camp  and  Bar- 
rack Room'  describes  his  enlistment  in  the  13th  Light  Infantry, 
he  says — '  A  shilling  was  placed  in  my  hand,  and  I  was  a  soldier  ; 
one  of  the  gallant  13th  1  the  illustrious  heroes  of  Ghuznee, 
Julgah,  and  Jugdulluk,  and  many  other  well-fought  fields.  What 
Paynim  metamorphosis  was  ever  effected  quicker  \'  The  sergeant 
conducts  the  recruit  to  an  officer,  who  receives  them  in  his  back 
kitchen,  where  he  has  erected  a  machine  for  ascertaining  the 
exact  height  of  the  recruit.  From  the  officer  they  pass  to  the 
medical  inspector,  who  in  his  turn  makes  the  recruit  aware  ot 
his  position  in  society  by  ordering  his  servant  to  show  them  into 
his  back  kitchen.  The  ground  may  be  covered  with  snow,  in 
the  severest  cold  of  winter,  but  the  recruit  is  ordered  to  strip 
naked  on  a  damp  brick  floor,  and  undergo  his  medical  examination. 
The  medical  man  knows  quite  well,  although  he  does  not  choose 
to  care  for  it,  that  such  a  chill  is  a  frequent  cause  of  colic  or 
dysentery.  As  the  recruit  issues  shivering  from  the  house  of  the 
doctor,  the  sergeant  recommends  raw  spirits  as  a  remedy ; 
and  thus  the  first  military  lessons  are  learned — of  his  insignifi- 
cance in  the  eyes  of  his  officers  ;  of  their  indifference  to  his  health  ; 
and  of  alcohol  as  his  restorative.  Every  one  who  has  voyaged 
on  our  coast  in  steamers  must  have  observed,  near  the  forecastle, 
wooden  sheds,  littered  with  straw,  which  have  been  knocked  up 
to  shelter  recruits  on  their  voyage  from  DubHn  or  Leith  to 
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Chatham.  The  expression  of  the  countenances  of  the  recruits  is 
something  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  an  expression  which  they  have 
in  common  with  Negro  slaves^  Russian  serfs,  and  domesticated 
dogs.  Sailors  and  steerage  passengers  are  surveyed  by  the 
recruits  with  looks  which  express  submission,  and  implore  pro- 
tection. Mr.  Alexander  Somerville  says  the  recruits  are  sur- 
rounded by  crimps,  who  try  to  persuade  them  to  exchange  their 
respectable  clothes  for  filthy  rags  prior  to  entering  the  barracks. 
According  to  the  author  of  '  The  Camp  and  Barrack  Room,'  the 
recruits  and  young  soldiers  are  subjected  to  impositions  by  the 
subaltern  officers  at  Chatham.  Old  firelocks  are  put  into  their 
hands,  which  they  must  infallibly  damage,  and  they  are  heavily 
mulcted  for  the  repair  of  stocks  already  shattered.  On  one 
occasion  he  spent  four  days  at  Chatham,  and  fourpence  was 
charged  each  man  of  his  detachment  for  barrack  damages.  The 
Chatham  harpies,  he  calculates,  rob  a  few  hundred  soldiers  in 
this  way  of  as  much  as  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

When  a  French  soldier  is  a  sergeant  prior  to  the  expiry  of  his 
first  seven  years,  he  has  every  inducement  to  re-engage  himself, 
as  he  is  sure  of  becoming  an  officer,  and  probably  a  captain, 
before  he  is  six  and  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age.  By  law,  two  of 
every  three  lieutenants  must  be  chosen  from  among  the  subaltern 
officers  ;  the  third  nomination  alone  belongs  to  the  Government, 
and  is  bestowed  upon  the  best  pupils  of  the  military  schools.  Pro- 
motion afterwards  goes  by  seniority,  and  with  the  years  the 
elevation  must  come.  Off  duty  the  subaltern  officer  does  not 
associate  with  the  privates,  but  with  the  officers.  Eighty  or  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  of  pension,  and  a  position  among  the 
bourgeoisie  of  his  country,  do  not  seem  bad  things  for  a  French 
soldier  to  retire  upon  into  a  French  village  before  the  prime  of 
life  is  past,  and  while  the  grey  hairs  are  not  prominent  enough  in 
his  beard  to  prevent  him  from  finding  a  comely  partner  with  a 
small  fortune,  to  share  his  cottage,  his  garden,  and  his  old 
soldiering  stories.  The  English  soldier  enlists  for  a  much  longer 
term,  and  obtains  a  pension  of  sixpence  a  day.  His  military 
service  unfits  him  for  working  at  his  trade.  He  is  often  an  old 
man  at  forty,  and  his  pension  is  not  a  compensation  for  his 
inferiority  in  skill  and  strength  to  his  brother  workmen.  The 
Britisli  sergeant  on  half-pay  is  not  mucli  better  off.  He  may 
keep  a  small  pubUc-house  ;  or  his  wife  may  open  a  small  shop  ; 
or  he  may  teach  fencing  ;  or  drill  young  ladies  in  walking ;  or 
eke  out  an  existence  any  way  lie  can  ;  but  he  feels  bitterly 
his  talent  has  not  had  any  fair  play.  He  sees  porters,  saddlers, 
ploughmen,  printers,  drapers,  clerks,  carters  who  have  become 
members  of  Parliament.  Here  is  a  shepherd  who  owns  princely 
flocks,  and  there  a  sailor  posscssiug  numerous  fieets.    Men  who 
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began  life  with  a  look-out  similar  to  his  own  have,  by  almost 
every  trade  and  path,  raised  themselves  and  their  families  ;  their 
daughters  are  married  into  the  highest  ranks,  and  their  sons  live 
upon  the  rents  of  their  estates.  He  has  been  under  fire  many 
times ;  he  has  been  frugal  in  his  habits,  and  has  subdued  his 
passions,  and  disciplined  his  life  within  the  sternest  rules ;  but 
he  remains  in  the  lowliest  grades  of  life,  and  his  sons  leave  him 
to  enter  humble  trades,  and  his  daughters  to  become  domestic 
servants.  Every  man  on  the  Alma  and  at  Inkerman  was  a  hero, 
and  the  reward  of  most  of  the  survivors  has  been  death  by  famine, 
fever,  cold,  or  dysentery ;  and  when  the  shattered  remnants  of 
the  heroic  legions  shall  return  to  their  generous  country,  they 
vnll  only  be  old  pensioners  !  The  promotion  of  a  single  man  in 
each  regiment  to  be  an  officer,  is  the  only  improvement  a  liberal 
Government  could  venture  on  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  !  The  recommendation  from  the  battle-field  of  a  general 
of  division  has  not  as  yet  made  Sergeant  Sullivan  an  ensign  !  On 
leaving  for  the  Crimea  the  other  day,  a  French  sergeant  said  to 
his  brother — '  I  shall  die  out  there  or  come  back  something — 
quelque  chose/ 

The  French  pimishments  are  inflicted  with  great  precau- 
tions. A  French  officer  has  assured  us,  he  has  known  a 
colonel  of  a  regiment  spend  four  days  in  investigating  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  a  punishment  which  confined  a  soldier  to  his  bar- 
racks for  four  days.  '  We  wish  that  no  man  should  feel  himself 
unjustly  punished.  Our  soldiers  are  apt,  if  they  feel  aggrieved, 
to  take  their  muskets  and  fire  a  shot  at  the  officer  who  has 
injured  them.  This  has  happened,  and  we  wish  to  avoid  it/ 
Disgrace  before  the  regiment  is  a  very  serious  French  punish- 
ment, and  consists  in  parading  a  man  before  his  comrades,  and 
solemnly  stripping  him  of  his  epaulettes,  and  every  other  symbol 
of  his  military  character.  Though  less  brutal,  it  seems  similar 
to  the  English  punishment  of  '  drumming  out.'  French  soldiers 
are  often  shot^  but  never  flogged.  While  resident  in  Paris  near 
a  barracks — and  nobody  there  can  be  far  from  one — we  came  to 
know  quite  well  the  reports  of  a  military  execution.  The  half- 
dozen  bullet  shots  which  were  heard  together,  and  then  two  or 
three  after  each  other  which  finished  the  victim.  The  old 
soldier  who  hears  it  shivers  in  every  joint,  and  then  explains  to 
whoever  will  listen  to  him  why  there  is  no  mistaking  it,  and 
what  the  difference  is  between  the  reports  with  and  without 
bullets. 

A  feeling  of  loathing  shall  prevent  our  saying  much  on  the 
subject  of  flogging  in  the  British  army.  When  speaking  of  it 
with  Frenchmen,  civilians,  officers,  or  privates,  an  Englishman 
has  nothing  for  it  but  to  hold  down  his  head  under  their  looks 
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of  scorn  at  British  barbarity,  and  blush  for  his  country.  The 
flogging  of  a  single  Frenchman,  we  have  been  solemnly  assured, 
would  cause  a  revolt  in  every  regiment  in  the  French  service. 
However,  the  French  themselves  flog  the  Arabs  with  canes.  The 
British  soldier  is  flogged  on  the  back,  where  the  punishment 
produces  disastrous  or  fatal  consequences  on  the  nervous  and 
respiratory  or  vital  systems.  The  French  are  more  merciful  to 
the  Arabs.  They  flog  them  where  children  are  flogged ;  and 
fatal  consequences  are  scarcely  possible.  A  case  like  that  of 
White,  who  was  flogged  and  died  of  the  secondary  consequences, 
could  not  have  occurred,  we  believe,  among  the  Arabs  under 
French  rule. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  and  Commons,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  conscription  sweeps  into  the  French  army  men  of 
superior  education  to  the  soldiers  brought  into  the  British  army 
by  enlistment.  No  doubt  favouritism  and  purchase  keep  many 
well  educated  youths  out  of  the  British  amy,  as  they  know  they 
can  do  better  for  themselves  in  other  professions.  But  the 
system  of  substitution  or  remplacement,  in  fact,  confines  the 
conscription  to  the  poorer  classes  in  France;  and  the  poverty 
which  cannot  provide  a  substitute  for  a  son  is  the  very  poverty 
which  cannot  afford  to  give  him  a  superior  education.  We  shall 
feel  painfully  surprised  if  the  statistics  of  education  in  the  British 
army  does  not  present  a  picture  superior  to  the  one  drawn  by 
the  Minister  of  War  of  the  educational  condition  of  the  French 
army.  On  the  1st  January,  1851,  the  army  actually  under  the 
flag  consisted  of  364,765  men,  of  whom  40,090  could  read  only, 
and  102,551  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Cutting  off  the 
officers,  and  considering  only  the  non-commissioned  officers, 
corporals,  and  privates,  the  army  consisted  of  242,102  men,  of 
whom,  in  round  numbers,  100,000  could  read  and  write,  and 
142,000  could  read  only,  or  neither  read  nor  write. 

Sophistry  is  often  very  droll  in  the  forms  it  assumes,  and  there 
are  people  who  express  their  anxiety  lest  what  they  call  raising 
the  British  soldier  should  lower  the  British  officer,  as  if  a  regard 
to  merit  could  make  anything  less  meritorious.  The  object  is  to 
raise  not  the  soldiers  but  the  officers,  who  do  not  stand  high  in 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world  in  any  respect,  their  grand  airs 
and  gross  ignorance  having  made  them  a  byword  in  Europe  and 
America.  French  officers  always  speak  of  British  soldiers  with 
grave  admiration,  and  of  British  officers  with  laughter.  '  If  we 
liad  had  your  men,'' said  one  of  the  officers  of  Napoleon,  *we 
would  liave  conquered  the  world.' 

Purchase  m.-iy  give  a  man  a  commission,  but  it  cannot  give 
him  confidence  in  tiie  knowledge  and  discharge  of  his  duties. 
British  officers  have  a  well-founded  distiiist  of  themselves.  The 
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present  system  does  not  train  them  gradually  to  support  the 
burden  of  responsibility.  They  are  intrusted  with  nothing  until 
they  are  general  officers,  and  then  without  ever  having  exercised 
their  judgment,  discretion,  or  firmness,  a  responsibility  is  thrown 
upon  them  suddenly  much  heavier  than  they  can  bear.  English 
officers  are  generally  deficient  in  confidence  in  their  own  strategy. 
They  believe  themselves  inferior  to  the  French  officers  in  tactics. 
The  public  opinion  indeed  of  the  world  is  that  the  French  officers 
are  immensely  superior  to  the  British  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  applicable  to  the  military  profession.  We  have 
often  thought  it  a  curious  thing  that  William  Pitt  and  Arthur 
Wesley,  the  men  who  in  the  cabinet  and  field,  by  detecting  their 
schemes  and  out-generaling  their  tactics,  defeated  the  French, 
had  themselves  both  been  educated  in  France.  Pitt  and  Talley- 
rand were  comrades  when  boys ;  and  Wesley,  afterwards  called 
Wellesley,  was  educated  at  the  military  college  at  Nantes.  His 
superiority  over  his  rivals  lay  exactly  in  the  effects  of  this  educa- 
tion, and  at  Yimeira,  for  example,  enabled  him  to  win  a  battle 
which  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  supplanted  him  in  the  command, 
could  not  improve,  just  because  the  one  general  knew  French 
tactics,  and  the  other  was  afraid  of  them. 

Prior  to  obtaining  a  commission  in  the  French  army  a  student 
must  be  a  bachelor  of  science,  and  read  Latin  and  Greek,  and  a 
modern  language.  The  programs,  indeed,  if  rigidly  applied, 
would  admit  none  but  '  Admirable  Crichtons.' 
'  The  French,  probably,  combine  very  well  the  proportions  of 
practical  and  theoretical  acquirements  necessary  in  officers,  by 
giving  two  commissions  to  subalterns,  for  every  one  to  a  student 
of  St.  Cyr.  They  seem  also  to  apply  the  principle  of  seniority 
better  than  we  do  either  in  the  British  or  in  the  Indian  army. 
Promotion  goes  by  seniority  up  to  the  rank  of  general  officer, 
major,  or  chef-de-bataillon.  But  there  it  stops.  We  allow 
seniority  to  encumber  the  highest  grades  with  old  officers,  and 
accord  it  most  play  where  merit  is  most  important.  Seniority 
reigning  from  the  corporal  to  the  major,  by  giving  effect  to  the 
good  opinion  of  a  commanding  officer,  and  the  promise  which  a 
lad  gives  who  passes  his  examination  cleverly,  affords  the  pro- 
mising student  and  meritorious  subaltern  opportunities  of  acquir- 
ing a  reputation,  and  performing  services  entitling  them  to  the 
honours  and  responsibilities  of  general  officers.  But  the  British 
system  crushes  merit  under  a  triple  load  of  money,  interest,  and 
senility. 

A  more  curious  sophism  was  never  invented  by  meanness  than 
the  pretext  that  promotion  by  merit  might  fill  the  army  with 
ignorant  officers.  Why,  the  word  merit  in  this  case  means  the 
knowledge  of  military  duties.    Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  ungentle- 
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manly  sneer,  about  sergeants  whose  wives  turn  a  penny  by  wash- 
ing, accords  in  ignorance  with  his  administration  of  the  secretary- 
ship at  war.  But  we  submit  right  honourable  and  noble  officials 
ought  from  personal  prudence  to  avoid  setting  the  fashion  of 
irrelevant  allusions  to  what  men's  wives  may  have  done,  and  feel 
very  thankful  if  their  wives  have  never  done  anything  worse  than 
w^ash. 

Every  day  sees  the  military  profession  becoming  more  and  more 
scientific.  Electricity,  photography,  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
meteorology,  physiology,  physics,  mechanics,  hydraulics,  loga- 
rithms, geometry,  geography,  geology,  zoology,  and  the  sciences 
of  man  and  society  have  each  and  all  applications  to  the  military 
arts.  What  a  vast  range  of  historical  knowledge  is  implied  in 
an  acquaintance  with  the  military  historians  from  Polybius  and 
Caesar  downwards  to  J omini  and  Gurwood !  A  competent 
general  officer  must  be  every  inch  as  intelligent  a  man  as  a 
competent  physician  or  judge.  Fair  play  to  military  merit  is 
just  what  it  is  in  regard  to  merit  in  science,  law,  medicine,  or 
letters — justice  to  perseverance,  intelligence,  and  genius. 

While  we  have  been  writing,  the  discussions  in  Parliament,  and 
the  evidence  before  Mr.  Koebuck's  committee,  have  been  proving 
that  the  accounts  we  have  abridged  from  the  newspapers,  of  the 
mismanagement  of  the  war,  generally  accused  of  exaggeration,  have 
been  under  the  truth.  The  ships  in  the  harbour  at  Balaklava, 
instead  of  lengthwise,  were  arranged  crosswise,  in  the  way  to  be 
most  obstructive  to  each  other.  The  eleven  vessels  lost,  out  of 
sixteen  before  Balaklava,  would  have  escaped  all  danger  if  Cap- 
tain Christie  had  not  refused  repeatedly  to  allow  them  either  to 
enter  the  harbour  or  to  put  out  to  sea.  Mr.  Filder,  the  Com- 
missary-General, declined  consulting  with  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans 
respecting  the  wants  of  his  Division,  and  paid  no  attention  to  sug- 
gestions or  remonstrances  made  to  him.  Many  of  the  tents  and 
tools  were  old  and  bad,  having  been  used  in  the  Peninsula.  Dr. 
Hall  did  not  see  that  there  was  a  proper  supply  of  medicines. 
Mr.  Dundas,  M.P.,  saw  the  sick  covered  with  vermin,  lying  on  the 
bare  deck  of  the  '  Timor,'  wrap^Ded  in  one  or  two  blankets,  and 
with  their  knapsacks  for  pillows.  The  men  in  the  camp  were 
fourteen  days  without  tents,  and  in  the  tents  they  lay  in  one  or 
two  blankets,  on  hay  or  straw,  and  not  always  absolutely  upon 
the  bare  ground.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  obliged  to  shoot 
twenty-four  ammunition  ponies  in  one  morning  for  want  of  forage. 
While  there  was  charcoal  in  abundance  on  board  the  transports, 
the  men  had  only  oak  scrubs  for  fuel,  &c.  &c. 

The  evidence  before  the  public  proves  the  ignorance  of  the 
Cabinet  minister  cliques  to  be  the  chief  source  of  our  disasters 
and  hiuniliations.     One  and  all  were  ignorant  of  their  business. 
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Every  witness  proves  that  tlie  army  was  overworked.  At  Inker- 
man  we  had  8000  men  to  meet  60,000 ;  and  the  heroism  of  the 
soldiers  is  the  shame  of  the  Ministers.  In  the  trenches  we  had 
perhaps  5000  men  to  do  the  work  of  50,000.  The  bills  for  the 
enrolment  and  mobilization  of  the  militia,  the  training  of  a 
foreign  legion,  and  the  increase  of  the  army,  ought  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  all  together,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  passed  quickly.  Our  soldiers  would 
not  then  have  been  exposed  to  unfair  odds,  and  their  numbers 
would  have  been  proportioned  to  their  tasks.  But  the  Parlia- 
mentary measures  were  introduced  in  dilatory  driblets  and  crude 
shapes,  and  too  late,  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  who  had  his  lectures 
at  mechanics'  institutes  to  think  of,  and  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
who  cannot  let  an  Admiral  Napier  or  a  General  Vivian  depart 
for  the  wars  without  making  speeches,  celebrating  victories  before 
they  are  won. 

But  the  British  people  worship  money  and  interest,  and  quarrel 
with  the  consequences  of  their  own  idolatries,  forgetful  of  the 
words — '  As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  also  reap.' 
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1.  Chronicles  of  Wolf  erf  s  Boost,  andotlier  Fapers.  By  Washington 
Irving.    Fcap.    pp.  351.    3s.  6d. 

2.  Wanderings  in  Corsica ;  its  History  and  its  Heroes.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Ferdinand  Grregorovius  by  Alexander  Muir. 
Two  Volumes.   Fcap.  pp.  326,  301.    Edinburgh  :  Constable  &  Co. 

These  volumes   belong   to   *  Constable's   Miscellany   of  Foreign 
Literature,'  and  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  popular.    They  have  a 
distinctive  character,  which,  in  each  case,  presents  strong  points  of 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  K  K 
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interest.  The  former  of  the  two,  proceeding  from  a  well-known 
author,  will  be  promptly  and  heartily  welcomed.  The  pleasm'able 
associations  connected  with  the  '  Sketch  Book'  of  Geoffrey  Crayon  will 
insure  a  cordial  greeting  to  '  Wolfert's  Eoost.'  The  volume  partakes 
of  the  same  characteristics  as  its  predecessor,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing,  accomplished,  and  intelligent  companions,  that  can  be  desu'ed. 
The  chaste  st^de  and  quiet  humor  of  Washington  Irving  are  perfectly 
refreshing  in  these  days  of  turgid  authorship,  when  many  writers 
mistake  what  is  inverted  and  obscure  for  indications  of  profundity 
and  genius.  We  infinitely  prefer  a  page  of  this  volume  to  whole 
sheets  of  the  obscure  and  inflated  writing  with  which  many 
have  supplied  us.  The  volume  consists  of  a  variety  of  papers, 
amongst  which,  of  course,  there  are  different  degrees  of  merit. 
Some  are  more  and  others  less  pleasing;  but  from  the  first,  which 
describes  the  foi'tunes  of  a  '  little  old-fashioned  stone  mansion,  all  made 
up  of  gable-ends,  and  as  full  of  angles  as  an  old  cocked  hat,'  unto  the 
last,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertainment  is  supplied  without  any 
of  the  pernicious  influences  to  which  some  forms  of  fiction  are  liable. 
So  great  has  been  our  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  this  volume  that  we 
should  gladly  notice  it  at  considerable  length  if  other  claims  permitted. 
As  it  is,  we  can  only  commend  it  very  cordially  to  our  readers,  and 
advise  their  selecting  the  Autlior''s  edition  from  the  competitors  with 
which  an  imperfect  copyright  law  will  speedily  inundate  the  market. 
Messrs.  Constable's  edition  is  at  once  neat  and  low-priced,  and  the 
interest  which  Mr.  Irving  has  in  it  ought  to  secure  general  preference.* 
The  other  work  which  we  have  named,  '  Wanderings  in  Corsica,'  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  informing  publications  of  the  day.  The 
history  of  Corsica  is  first  given,  in  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  fortunes  under 
the  Greeks,  Etruscans,  Carthaginians,  and  Romans.  Its  media3val 
history  is  then  traced,  and  the  various  enterprises  which  were  under- 
taken against  the  rule  of  the  Genoese  are  described  with  a  bold  and 
rapid  pen.  The  work  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  '  Guide  Books,' 
which  are  now  so  common ;  it  is  much  more  than  these.  Gregorovius 
is  an  accomplished  and  pleasant  traveller,  well  informed  on  tile  matters 
about  which  he  writes,  carrying  with  him  the  confidence  as  well  as  the 
good-will  of  his  readers.  The  physical  features  of  the  comiby,  the 
products  of  its  soil,  its  mineral  wealth,  the  traditions,  customs,  laws, 
and  spirit  of  the  people,  are  sketched  with  a  mastc^rly  hand,  so  as  to 
rivet  attention,  whilst  knowledge  is  largely  communicated.  Tlie  his- 
tory of  Corsica  has  at  many  periods  im})ingcd  on  that  of  Continental 
Europe.  One  instance  of  this  will  instantly  occur,  and  great  interest 
attaches  to  this  work  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the  family  and  boy- 
liood  of  Na])oleon  Buona])arte.  The  cliaracter  and  social  ])osition  of 
his  father  Carlo,  and  of  liis  liandsome  mother  Lctitia,  Buonaparte,  are 
portrayed  in  a  manner  which  meets  the  legitimate  curiosity  of  the 

*  Sinco  ilio  forff^oiiic^  lias  been  in  fvpc  wo  loam  thai  ilic  Messrs.  Constable 
have  pnblislicd  [iSfiillinr/  edition  of  '  Wolfert's  Koosi.'    It  is  printed  in  a  very 
neat  and  clear  type;,  and  merits,  what  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  secure,  the  prefer-  i 
encc  of  every  purchaser. 
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reader;  whilst  the  romantic  career  of  Theodore,  the  brief  king 
of  the  island,  are  delineated  in  a  style  which,  if  adapted  to  repress 
admiration,  extends  the  domain  of  veritable  history. 


1.  Poetical  WorJcs  of  James  Thomson.  Edited  by  Eobert  Bell. 
Fcap.  8vo.    pp.  252.    2s.  6d. 

2,  Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  Edited  by  Robert  Bell. 
Vol.  III.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  248.  2s.  6d.  London:  John  W. 
Parker  &  Son. 

The  former  of  these  volumes  introduces  an  author  who  needs  no 
recommendation  to  our  readers.  We  have  recently  noticed  another 
edition  of  his  poetical  works,  edited  by  Mr.  GilfiUan  ;  and  as  we  pur- 
pose, ere  long,  entering  at  some  length  into  the  critical  examination  of 
his  writings,  we  shall  content  ourselves  at  present  with  reporting  the 
appearance  of  Mr,  Bell's  edition.  The  editor's  Introduction  to  the 
present  volume  is  biographical,  and  to  the  '  Seasons'  will  be  prefixed  a 
critical  notice  of  his  works.  The  whole  of  his  poems  hitherto  collected 
are  republished  by  Mr.  Bell,  to  which  two  additions  are  made,  '  one,'  he 
tells  us, '  satisfactorily  authenticated,  and  the  other  ascribed  to  Thomson 
on  conjectural  grounds.'  The  lovers  of  English  poetry  may  well  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  the  rich  supply  now  furnished  them. 

The  other  volume  named  is  the  third  of  Mr.  Bell's  edition  of  the 
poetical  works  of  the  father  of  English  verse,  and  is  illustrated,  like  its 
predecessors,  with  appropriate  Introductions  and  Notes.  "When  the 
magnitude  of  his  undertaking  and  the  rapidly  recurring  periods  of 
publication  are  regarded,  Mr.  Bell  is  entitled  to  very  high  praise  for 
the  scholarlike  style  in  which  his  work  is  executed. 


A  Memoir  of  Anna  Maria  Clarke, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clarice,  B.A. 
By  her  Son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gray 
Clarke,  M.A.  pp.  482.  London  : 
Harry  Wooldridge.  1853.— The  re- 
cord of  a  life  in  which  there  was  httle 
of  outward  incident,  but  much  of  spi- 
ritual excellence.  Mrs.  Clarke,  who 
died  twenty-seven  years  ago,  was  a 
clergyman's  wife  of  the  thoroughly 
'evangelical'  school,  and  adorned  her 
faith  by  her  virtues  and  labours  in  the 
sphere  assigned  her.  Her  memoir  is 
calculated  to  do  good  in  some  quarters, 
but  wc  regret  that  the  book  is  so  large ; 
what  is  really  worth  printing  might 
have  been  condensed  into  half  the 
compass. 

Truth's  Conflicts  and  Truth's  Tri- 
umpJis ;  or,  the  Seven-headed  Serpent 
Slain.  A  Series  of  Essays,  with  an 
Allegorical  Introduction  on  some  of 
the  Chief  Errors  of  the  Day.  By 

K 


Stephen  Jenner,  M.A.,  late  Ciu*ate  of 
Camden  Church,  Camberwell.  pp.351. 
London:  Longman  &  Co.  1854. — 
We  have  read  much  of  this  book  with 
sincere  pleasure.  Mr.  Jenner  is  evi- 
dently a  man  of  refined,  reflective,  and 
cultivated  mind.  The  title-page  con- 
veys no  just  idea  of  the  contents  or 
character  of  the  work,  which  consists 
of  two  imaginary  Discourses,  'types' 
of  Tractarian  and  Evangehcal  teaching, 
and  seven  essays  on  the  Subtlety  of 
Error,  the  Ideal  of  the  Church,  Sacra- 
mental Efficacy,  Symbohsm,  the  True 
Cross,  the  Power  of  Eaith,  and  the 
Eorce  of  Conti'oversy.  The  principles 
maintained  are,  in  our  view,  generally 
sound;  the  tone  and  temper  are  healthy; 
and  thie  arguments  are  conducted  with 
calmness  and  strength.  It  is  a  book 
for  many,  and  especially  for  those  of 
educated  minds  who  are  seeking  Hght 
on  the  Subjects  discussed. 
k2 
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The  Great  Journey  :  a  Pilgrimage 
through  the  Valley  of  Tears  to  Mount 
Zion,  the  City  of  the  Living  God.  By 
the  Author  of  '  The  Faithful  PromiserJ' 
&c.  pp.134.  Third  Edition.  Edin- 
burgh :  Paton  &  Eitchie.  1854.— 'The 
author  feels  there  is  every  apology 
needed  for  venturing  to  commit  to  the 
press  another  of  the  many  faint  echoes 
of  '  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  He  has 
been  induced  to  do  so  from  experience 
of  the  power  which  allegory  possesses 
of  interesting  and  instructing  youth. 
This  little  volume,  indeed,  dates  its 
origin,  and  much  of  its  present  form,  in 
'preparations  for  an  advanced  Sabbath 
class,  where  the  allegorical  method  had 
proved  pleasing  and  profitable.'  We 
need  add  nothing  to  this.  The  book 
is  an  '  echo,'  and  a  '  faint'  one.  We 
not  only  confess  to  a  decided  preference 
for  the  '  voice,'  but  to  an  inability  to 
see  any  need  of  echoes  at  all.  But  to 
those  who  differ  from  us  we  commend 
this  little  book  for  its  object,  as  one  of 
the  best  of  the  somewhat  large  class 
to  which  it  belongs. 

Otir  Friends  in  Heaven ;  or,  the 
Mutual  liecognition  of  the  Redeemed  in 
Glory  Demonstrated.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Killen,  M.A.,  Comber,  pp.  272. 
Edinburgh  :  John  Shepherd.  1854. — 
We  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  great 
importance  of  the  doctrmc  here  main- 
tained, nor  the  strength  of  the  evi- 
dence adduced  in  its  support.  Doubt- 
less, the  thou<jht  and  hope  of  renewing 
and  pcrpctuatmg  in  Heaven  friendships 
begun  on  earth  is  pleasing  and  con- 
solatory, and  we  should  be  sorry  to  say 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  revelation  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  belief  is  often  presented 
before  us  by  its  advocates  savours 
not  of  tlic  highest  tone  of  spirituality, 
and  most  of  tiic  passages  supposed  to 
sustain  it  appear  to  us  entirely  irrele- 
vant. We  cannot  describe  xMr.  Killcn's 
work  as  any  advance  on  foriruT  argu- 
ments and  illustrations  of  tlie  doctrine. 
It  goes  pretty  much  over  the  old 
ground,  and  in  tlio  old  way.  Those 
who  wisii  to  see  what  is  generally  said 
in  its  favour  may  consult  him  with  ad- 
vantage, but  if  we  felt  our  need  of 
couvictioa  ou  the  subject,  wc  should 


desiderate  something  of  a  stronger 
kind. 

Scenes  of  the  Bible;  or.  Scripture 
Sketches.  By  Bev.  Wm.  Clarkson 
(late  Missionary  to  India),  author  of 
'  India  and  the  Gospel,'  &c.  pp.  196. 
London:  John  Snow.  1854. — These 
'  Scenes'  are  from  the  New  Testament 
— '  The  Preacliing  of  John  the  Baptist' 
— 'John  the  Baptist's  Testimony  to 
Jesus' — '  The  Night  of  Prayer  on  the 
Mount'— 'The  Healing  of  the  Sick, 
and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount' — 
'  Jesus  receiving  Little  Children' — 
'Jesus'  last  Entry  into  Jerusalem' — 
'  The  Eve  of  Jesus'  Betrayal.'  In  con- 
nexion with  these  topics  the  author 
presents,  in  a  calm  and  serious  manner, 
much  important  truth  and  practical 
admonition. 

The  Public  Pearl ;  or,  Education  the 
People's  Right  and  a  Nation's  Glory^ 
&c.  &c.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
Lady  John  Russell.  By  Celatus. 
pp.  326.  London :  Houlston  &  Stone- 
man.  1854. — To  this  book  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  is  prefixed — 
'  Please  to  read  the  Dedicatory  Epistle. 
The  Proem  in  Poem.  The  Preface. 
Eor  in  such  prefixes  there  are  often 
some  choice  sayings  and  sentiments 
expressed  and  embodied.'  As  a  speci- 
men of  these  *  savings'  and  'senti- 
ments,' we  wiU  give  the  first  few  Hues 
of  the  '  Preface,'  which  also  contains 
the  author's  own  estimate  of  his  work, 
and  furnishes  a  pretty  correct  sample 
of  his  general  style — *  The  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  ensuing  paf^es  wc 
cordially  submit,  with  due  deference, 
to  the  pubHc.  And  woidd  say,  with 
reference  to  them,  that  while  tliey  are 
logical,  they  are  loyal ;  while  they  are 
in  type,  they  are  genuine  ;  while  they 
are  undisguised,  they  are  disinterested ; 
while  they  are  real,  they  arc  cordial ; 
while  tiiey  arc  temporal,  they  are 
Scriptural  ;  and  while  they  are  re- 
spectful to  all,  they  are  firm  to  the 
point,'  &c.  &c.  AVe  need  add  no 
more. 

Little  Plays  for  Little  Actors.  1. 
Puns  in  Boots  ;  or,  Charity  Rewarded. 

2.  The  Little  Play  (f  Mother  Goose. 
By  Miss  Corner.  Illust  rated  by  Har- 
rison Weir.    Loudon  :  Dean  &  Son.— 
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These  small  volumes  are  not  to  our 
mind.  We  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
the  pleasantries  of  childhood  giving 
place  to  the  amusements  here  furnished. 
There  is  not,  however,  much  fear  of 
this.  The  trouble  and  expense  in- 
volved, to  say  nothing  of  higher  ob- 
jections in  decking  out  our  children  in 
the  attire  of  the  stage,  and  in  duly 
qualifying  them  to  perform  their  parts, 
will  effectually  preclude  the  success  of 
Miss  Corner's  effort.  Certainly  we 
shall  not  regret  her  failure. 

Daniel  Be  Foe  and  Charles  Churchill. 
By  John  Forster.  2s.  London :  Long- 
man &  Co. — Two  numbers  of  'The 
Traveller's  Library,'  consisting  of  ar- 
ticles reprinted,  with  additions,  from 
the  '  Edinbui'gh  Review.'  Mr.  Eorster 
is  well  knowii  as  the  author  of  '  Lives 
of  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth' 
and  '  Life  of  Goldsmith ;'  and  the  pre- 
sent volume  is  worthy  of  his  reputa- 
tion, and  of  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  separate  publication  of 
such  papers  is  matter  for  congratula- 
tion, and  we  hope  that  the  publishers 
•will  continue  it.  Li  the  case  of  De 
Foe,  especially,  we  rejoice  in  the 
separate  publication  of  Mr.  Forster's 
paper,  as  it  is  adapted  to  introduce  to 
the  wider  knowledge  of  our  people  one 
of  the  best  representatives  of  the  mid- 
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die  class  character.  To  the  large  body 
of  our  countrymen,  De  Foe  is  known 
only  as  the  author  of  '  Robiuson 
Crusoe ;'  but  he  was  in  reality  one  of 
the  soundest,  most  enlightened,  and 
most  vigorous  political  writers  of  his 
day,  whom  wealth  could  not  corrupt, 
nor  power  intimidate. 

Histon/  of  the  W %r  ;  or,  a  Record  of 
tJie  Ecents,  Political  and  Military, 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  Russia 
and  the  Allied  Rowers  of  England  and 
France ;  showing  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  IFar  to  the  End  of  the  Year 
1854.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  334.  2s.  Lon- 
don :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  —  This 
small  volume  is  designed  to  furnish,  in 
a  concise  form,  a  record  of  the  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  It  has  been 
prepared  from  public  documents  and 
other  authentic  soui'ces,  and  is  illus- 
trated with  two  maps  of  the  Crimea. 
Considerable  pains  have  evidently 
been  taken  in  its  preparation,  and 
though  inaccuracies  on  some  minute 
points  have  probably  been  committed, 
the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to 
render  the  narrative  as  correct  as  it 
is  lucid.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  war  will  find  the 
volume  an  invaluable  book  of  re- 
ference. 


Just  as  we  weee  goin&  to  peess  last  month  the  secession 
EROM  Lord  Palmerston's  cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  James 
Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  was  announced.  We  reported  the 
fact,  and  expressed  our  fear  that  the  Premier  was  not  equal  to  the 
crisis  which  had  arisen.  The  result  has  confirmed  our  apprehension. 
The  vacancies  created  have  been  filled  up  from  the  ranks  of  the  most 
exclusive  Whiggism.  Now  we  do  not  sympathize  with  the  views  of  some 
of  our  contemporaries  who  assert  the  essential  identity  of  Whigs  and 
Tories.  The  record  of  history  is  opposed  to  this.  Our  complaint 
against  the  Whigs  is,  not  that  they  are  one  with  theii'  Tory  oppo- 
nents, Vmt  that  they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  popular  mind.  It  is 
ungrateful  to  charge  them  with  being  recreant  to  their  principles. 
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They  may  not  follow  out  those  principles  to  what  we  deem  their  legi- 
timate consequences,  but  up  to  a  certain  point,  they  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  their  faithful  expounders.  The  Whig  party  has  occupied 
a  distinguished  position  in  English  history.  Its  palmy  days,  however, 
are  past,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  fails  readily  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  country.  Had  its  leaders  been 
wise  they  would  have  welcomed  admissions  from  the  middle  classes, — the 
growing  strength  and  intelligence  of  which  have  reduced  the  compara- 
tive importance  of  aristocratic  aid.  This,  however,  the  Whigs  refuse  to 
do,  and  in  so  resolving  they  have  lost  their  strength,  and  rendered  their 
ultimate  failure  inevitable.  The  great  blunder  committed  by  Lord 
Palmerston  is  the  attempt  to  bolster  up  a  sinking  party.  No  person 
has  the  slightest  faith  in  the  stability  of  his  Cabinet.  We  are  no 
enemies  to  an  aristocracy.  It  is  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  could 
not  be  uprooted  without  many  of  om-  noblest  institutions  being 
endangered ;  but  we  do  protest  against  the  principle  on  which  Lord 
Palmerston  has  constructed  his  ministry.  We  want  an  Administration 
of  a  broader  basis.  There  must  be  an  introduction  of  new  men  into 
official  life,  not,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  younger  aspirants  of  the  same 
party,  but  men  drawn  from  middle  class  life,  who  shall  carry  into 
our  public  offices  the  sagacity  and  diligence  which  have  crowned 
their  private  enterprises  with  success.  Lord  Palmerston  has  not 
acted  on  this  principle,  and  his  premiership  therefore  cannot  be 
enduring.  What  may  be  the  changes  before  us  we  know  not,  but  of 
one  thing  we  are  certain  ;  the  middle  classes  of  the  country  ai'e  too 
intelligent  and  influential  to  be  excluded  much  longer  from  a  fan* 
share  in  its  government. 

The  Maeqtjis  of  Blandfoed       tke  28th  Febetjaet  moted 

THE  SECOND  EEADINQ  OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  AND  CaPITULAE  EsTATES 

Bill.  This  is  the  third  occasion  on  which  his  lordship  has  appeared  as 
an  ecclesiastical  reformer,  and  whilst  we  do  full  justice  to  the  purity  of 
his  motives,  and  to  the  diligence  with  which  he  has  informed  himself 
of  the  facts  of  his  case,  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from  many  of  his 
views,  and  to  diffiir  in  toto  from  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived. 
His  measure  has  already  been  twice  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 
On  the  first  occasion  leave  was  obtained  to  introduce  it,  and  on  the 
next  the  principle  of  the  bill  was  sanctioned  by  a  second  reading.  AVe 
need  not  say  what  terrible  exposures  of  episcopal  misdoings  were 
made  by  his  lordship.  They  have  sunk  deepty  into  the  public  mind, 
and  constitute  one  of  the  many  elements  which  are  now  weaning  the 
English  people  from  their  mis[)laced  confidence  in  tlie  episcopal  esta- 
blishment of  these  realms.  On  the  present  occasion  his  lordship  was 
met  by  a  twofold  opposition.  The  lessees  oi'  churcli  estates  and  of 
capitular  bodies,  represented  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Liddell,  M.P.  for  Northum- 
berland, and  Mr.  Mowbray,  M.P.  for  Durham,  were  arrayed,  though  on 
very  different  grounds,  with  anti-state  churchmen,  but  their  votes  were 
neutralized  by  the  aid  which  Government  rendered  to  the  no])le  lord. 

Mr.  Hadfield  delivered,  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  a  speech  which 
Mr.  S[)ooner  chanicterized  as  '  the  most  revolutionary  that  had  ever 
been  uttered.'    We  ai'c  prepared  for  many  strange  and  stiu'tling  things 
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from  the  lips  of  churchmen,  yet  we  confess  that,  in  our  simplicity,  we 
had  imagined  the  time  was  past  for  such  foolish  statements  as  this. 
The  class  interests  and  narrow  sectarian  views  of  the  clergy  may  prompt 
such  language,  but  no  senator  we  hoped  could  be  found  to  assert, 
as  Mr.  Spooner  did,  that  '  the  property  of  the  Church  as  much  belonged 
to  the  Church  as  the  private  property  of  any  individual  in  that  house 
belonged  to  him.'  Mr.  T.  Duncombe  assured  the  honorable  member 
for  North  Warwick,  that  if  Mr.  Hadfield's  speech  was  revolutionary, 
the  people  at  large  were  in  the  state  deprecated,  since  the  great 
body  of  them  agreed  in  the  opinions  expressed.  '  Church  property,' 
he  added,  '  was  pubhc  property,  and  the  only  way  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  this  bill  would  be  to  introduce  a  clause  enacting  that 
church  property  should  pay  the  repairs  of  the  church.'  Mr.  Pellatt, 
Mr.  Heyworth,  and  Mr.  Miall,  followed  on  the  same  side.  '  I  claim 
the  better  distribution  of  its  revenues,'  said  the  last-named  gentle- 
man, not  '  for  dissenters,  but  for  the  nation  at  large,  and  I  will  not 
consent,  by  any  vote  of  mine,  to  recognise  this  property  as  the  property 
of  the  religious  sect  happening,  at  the  present  moment,  to  be  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  State.  The  property  is  national,  and  should  be 
employed  for  national  objects.'  The  House  first  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  adjournment,  and  the  second  reading  was  subsequently  carried 
by  a  majority  of  thhty-six,  the  numbers  being  102  for,  and  66  against 
it.  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  committed  on  the  3rd  of  May.  We  do 
not  anticipate  that  it  will  make  much  further  progress,  nor  does  it 
deserve  to  do  so.  The  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  hand  over  the  administration  of 
immense  revenues,  have  already  been  convicted  of  a  gross  breach  of 
trust.  Their  malappropriation  of  what  is  termed  '  Church  property'  is 
notorious  ;  and  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense  to  intrust  convicted 
criminals  with  the  correction  of  abuses  on  which  they  have  lived. 

The  Subject  of  Ae,my  Chaplains  has  been  frequently  referred  to. 
We  need  not  advert  to  their  general  character,  or  the  anomalous  position 
they  occupy.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  subject  will  satisfy 
any  man  that  they  accomplish  very  little  religious  benefit,  and,  with 
rare  exceptions,  are  regarded  with  any  feeling  rather  than  one  of 
respect  and  confidence.  Many  of  our  readers  will  be  startled  to  learn 
the  scale  of  their  remuneration.  Some  of  them  are  Protestants  and 
others  are  Catholics,  and  the  former  are  subdivided  into  Presbyterians 
and  Episcopalians.  We  say  nothing  against  this.  If  it  be  right  to 
supply  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal  soldiers — one  smiles  at  the  designa- 
tion— with  chaplains  of  their  own  persuasion,  it  is  equally  right  to  do 
so  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholics.  Yet  we  confess  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  inequality  of  payment,  reported  by  Mr.  E.  Peel,  which 
jars  on  our  sense  of  propriety.  In  reply  to  Col.  Grreville,  Mr.  Peel 
informed  the  House,  on  the  2nd,  '  that  the  Presbyterian  and  Church  of 
England  clergymen  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  16s.  a-day,  with  rations 
and  allowances,  and  some  received  £100  a-year,  in  addition  to  £100 
a-year  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Eoman-catholic  clergymen  were  all  paid  at  the  rate  of  £150  a-year,  in 
addition  to  rations  and  allowances.    The  difference  in  amount  was 
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owing  to  the  different  scale  of  living  to  which  the  various  clergymen 
had  been  accustomed.'  We  are  not  surprised  at  the  laughter  with 
which  this  statement  is  reported  to  have  been  received.  It  is  one  of 
the  anomalies  of  our  ecclesiastical  legislation,  which  must  ultimately 
give  way  to  the  searching  inquiry  now  demanded. 

On  the  13th  Mr.  Hetwood  moted  eor  leave  to  being  in  a 
BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  LAW  OE  Mareiage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister, 
or  a  deceased  wife's  niece.  This  subject  has  been  repeatedly  before 
the  House,  and  it  is  mortifying  to  our  pride,  and  singularly  illustrative 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  legislative  errors  are  retained,  that  senators 
are  yet  found  to  oppose  an  amendment  against  which  no  valid,  much 
less  any  Scriptural,  argument  is  adduced.  Our  opinion  on  the  point 
has  been  often  and  clearly  expressed.  Prior  to  1835,  mai'riage  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister  was  simply  voidable.  If  not  contested,  it  was  valid ; 
but  it  might  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  the  parties  be  disputed,  and 
if  it  were,  the  most  serious  consequences  resulted.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, to  meet  the  desire,  we  believe  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  an  alteration 
was  made  in  the  state  of  the  law.  AW  future  marriages  of  the  kind  were 
declared  illegal,  whilst  marriages  were  recognised,  and  their  issue 
pronounced  legitimate.  To  say  nothing  of  the  monstrous  iniquity  of 
making  our  legislation  subservient  to  the  views  of  an  individual,  whether 
peer  or  commoner,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  act  repudiates  the  ground 
on  which  former  combatants  stood,  and  is  itself  exposed  to  a  charge  of 
the  grossest  inconsistency.  Either  such  marriages  are  morally  wrong, 
in  which  case  neither  the  past  nor  the  future  should  be  recognised ;  or 
they  are  free  from  censure,  in  which  case  the  future  should  be  pro- 
tected equally  with  the  past.  Social  feeling  is  against  the  law  as  it 
now  stands,  and  this,  be  it  remembered,  not  in  the  case  of  the  unre- 
flecting and  immoral,  but  of  the  most  staid,  sound-hearted,  and  intelli- 
gent portion  of  the  community.  Twelve  thousand  such  marriages, 
have  taken  place  since  1835,  and  in  no  case  has  loss  of  caste  resulted. 
Large  numbers,  including  both  clergy  and  laity,  have  petitioned  par- 
liament to  amend  the  law,  and  great  expense  and  much  inconvenience 
are  now  constantly  submitted  to,  in  order  to  evade  it. 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger,  as  on  former  occasions,  led  the  opposition  to 
Mr.  Heywood's  motion.  There  was  nothing  novel  in  his  argument,  nor 
was  this  to  be  expected.  The  law  was  to  be  preserved  intact,  whilst 
the  high  ground  formerly  maintained  was  clearly  abandoned.  So  long 
as  Scriptural  prohibition  was  urged,  we  could  understand  the  views  of 
opponents,  however  much  we  regretted  their  jierversity.  But  in  the 
absence  of  such  plea  we  cannot  comprehend  their  policy,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  refer  it  to  tliat  darkened  stale  of  the  intellect  whicli  engen- 
ders perverse  and  obstinate  ijrejndice.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Spooner  separated  hiniself  from  his  political  associates  on  this 
occasion,  and  that  Lord  J'alnierston  spoke  and  voted  on  belialf  of  the 
motion.  'I  do  not  think,'  said  the  ]*reniier,  '  tliat  tliis  is  a  question 
of  the  law  of  Ood.  1  tliink  I'arhanient  settled  iliat  question  by  the 
act  of  1S35,  for  it  could  never  l)e  su[)])osed  that  Parliament  would  have 
legalized  the  niarriagi's,  wliich,  up  to  that  period,  had  taken  place,  if  it 
had  been  of  opinion  that  there  was  such  a  fundamental  objection  to 
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those  marriages.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  case  in  which  we  can  apply, 
"Nil  prosmit  leges  sine  moribus," — that  is,  laws  are  of  no  avail  unless 
the  moral  feeling  of  the  community  is  in  unison  with  them.'  Mr. 
Heywood's  motion  was  ultimately  carried  by  87  to  53,  and  the  bill  was 
consequently  brought  in.  From  the  smallness  of  the  majority  we  fear 
that  the  measure  will  not  make  much  progress  this  session.  Its  ulti- 
mate triumph,  however,  cannot  be  defeated.  So  gratuitous  and  un- 
called-for a  restriction  cannot  be  permanently  retained  on  our  statute 
book,  and  the  sooner  it  is  erased  the  better.  Based  on  ecclesiastical 
usurpation  it  must  give  way  as  the  community  becomes  more  enlight- 
ened on  questions  of  morality  and  religion. 

1^  PUKSU.\J^CE  OF  A  Is'OTICE  GIYEN  OJf  THE  28tH  rEBErAEY,  Me. 

Heywood,  ox  the  8th,  moyed  for  a  select  committee  '  to  inquire 
into  the  best  means  of  affording  to  the  nation  a  full  and  equal  participa- 
tion in  all  the  advantages,  which  are  not  necessarily  of  an  ecclesiastical 
or  spiritual  character,  in  the  public  schools  and  universities  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  of  improving  the  educational  system  in  those  great 
seats  of  learning,  with  a  view  to  enlarge  their  course  of  instruction  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  public  service.'  His  speech 
in  submitting  this  motion  was  very  brief,  as  was  that  of  Mr. 
Ewart  in  seconding  it.  The  house  was  well  attended,  and  an 
animated  discussion  was  looked  for.  Little  doubt  was  apparently 
entertained  of  success.  The  motion  was  regarded  as  a  natural  sequence 
of  the  measure  of  last  session,  but,  strange  to  say,  Lord  Palmerston 
interposed  an  objection  in  a  speech  eminently  characteristic.  Large 
professions  were  combined  with  little  doings.  '  It  was  impossible,'  said 
his  lordship,  '  to  estimate  too  highly  the  importance  of  sweeping  awa}^, 
wherever  it  could  with  propriety  be  done,  all  restrictions  and  distinc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  founded  upon  difference 

of  religious  opinion  With  regard  to  schools,  there  was  no 

denying  that  the  system  which  had  prevailed  for  a  great  length  of 
time  in  some  of  them  was  capable  of  very  great  improvement.' 

Brave  words  these,  and  coming  from  the  lips  of  the  Prime  Minister 
they  will  not  be  inoperative.  They  may  have  been  uttered  with  a 
sinister  design  ;  but  they  will  not  be  forgotten.  '  As  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters,  they  will  be  seen  after  many  days.'  A  bill  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Oxford  University  having  been  passed,  and 
a  similar  one  for  Cambridge  being  in  preparation.  Lord  Palmerston 
counselled  Mr.  Heywood  to  withdraw  his  motion ;  and  as  the 
strength  of  Government  was  to  be  arrayed  against  him.  his  lordship's 
advice  was  followed.  This  was,  probably,  wise.  Had  we  been  in 
Mr.  Heywood's  position  we  should  have  felt  some  doubt  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  As  a  general  rule,  we  would  not  have  our 
friends  shrink  from  a  division  through  fear  of  defeat.  Much  is  gained 
by  making  known  to  the  country  who  are  the  friends  and  who  the 
opponents  of  such  measures.  It  is  well  that  Englishmen  should  leai-n 
to  distinguish  between  speeches  and  votes.  Many  are  deluded  by  the 
cheap  liberalism  of  the  former  to  lend  themselves  to  men  whose  votes 
have  either  been  witliheld  from,  or  been  recorded  against,  all  liberal 
measures.    To  vote  for  such  measures  when  adopted  by  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  day,  or  when  forced  to  a  successful  issue  by  the  strength 
of  popular  opinion,  is  no  proof  of  genuine  liberality.  At  the  same 
time,  large  discretion  must  be  given  to  our  friends  in  these  matters. 
They  know  best  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  may,  therefore, 
fairly  be  deemed  better  judges  than  ourselves  of  the  propriety  of 
calling  for  a  division.  In  the  case  of  our  Universities  we  maintain, 
with  the  Oxford  Commissioners,  that  they  are  '  national  property,'  and 
therefore  we  ask  that  the  advantages  they  proffer  should  be  thrown 
open  to  all  classes,  without  restriction  on  account  of  religious  opinions. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasio?^  to  expeess  our  ADMIEATIOU" 
OF  the  manner  in  which  her  Majesty  meets  the  requirements  of 
her  exalted  position.  She  fully  appreciates  the  loyalty  of  her  subjects, 
and  they,  in  retm-n,  are  attached  to  her  Throne  with  a  devotion  which 
money  could  not  purchase  and  which  despotism  never  secures.  The 
fealty  of  her  subjects  is  known  throughout  the  globe.  If  there  be  one 
feelinof  amone^st  Englishmen  stronger  than  another,  it  is  that  of  attach- 
ment  to  her  person  and  rule.  The  man  who  should  utter  a  disrespectful 
or  disloyal  word  in  the  hearing  of  any  of  her  people  would  speedily 
be  admonished  of  his  folly  and  guilt.  The  gallantry  due  to  her  sex 
is  combined  with  the  noblest  chivahy  of  which  our  nature  is  capable. 
It  is  a  happy  circumstance  for  England,  that  our  Throne  is  occupied 
at  such  a  time  as  the  present  by  a  sovereign  who  so  happily  blends,  the 
virtues  of  private  life  with  the  nicest  appreciation  of  her  constitutional 
position.  Her  Majesty  understands  the  people  over  whom  she  rules, 
and  the  genuine  nobility  of  her  character  is  shown  in  the  readi- 
ness with  which  she  evinces  her  sympathy  with  their  various 
interests.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  communications  she 
has  addi-essed  to  our  soldiers  in  the  East,  or  the  description  fur- 
nished of  the  visit  made  to  her  palace  by  some  of  them  who  have 
returned  home  wounded,  without  feeling  that  we  ought  to  be  grateful 
to  Almighty  God  for  having  placed  over  us  a  ruler  whom  all  may 
admire  and  love.  This  feeling  has  been  deepened  by  her  Majesty's 
visit  on  the  3rd  to  the  hospitals  at  Chatham.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  feelings  of  the  wounded  men  to  whom  kind 
inquiries  were  personally  addressed  by  their  Queen,  or  to  anticipate 
all  the  good  consequences  which  must  flow  from  the  royal  visit.  Her 
Majesty  was  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Prince  Alfred.  Everybody  will  respect  the 
motives  of  such  a  visit,  and  the  sovereigns  of  Euro])e  will  be  wise  to 
imitate  the  illustrious  example.  The  English  public  will  not  '  be 
indifferent  to  acts  of  this  kind,  which,  for  a  moment  at  least,  shed 
the  lustre  of  royal  favor  over  the  obscure  valor  of  the  ranks  and 
help  to  make  the  huml)lcst  private  feel  himself  distinguished.' 

Whatever  inferior  officials  may  do,  her  Majesty  has  thus  shown 
her  symi)athy  with  the  Jiritish  soldier,  and  her  solicitude  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  to  which  he  has  been  so  cruelly  subjected. 

Last  month  we  reported  the  introduction  by  Lord  John 

lluaSELL  of  a  MEASURIO  for  T}IE  PROMOTION  OF  GENERAL  EDUCA- 
TION. In  consecpience  of  his  lordship's  absence  from  England  his  bill 
has  been  deferred  until  after  Easter.    The  subject,  however,  has  not 
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been  permitted  to  rest.  On  the  16th,  Sir  J.  Pakington  obtained  leave 
to  brmgmabill  for  its  promotion,  and  his  speech  was  of  a  hio-her 
order,  and  displayed  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  theme  thaS  we 
gave  him  credit  for.  The  honorable  baronet  took  credit  to  himself  for 
the  bill  introduced  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  as  it  was  only  two  days  pre- 
viously  to  the  25th  January  for  which  his  motion  was  fixed,  that  the 
noble  lord  announced  his  intention  to  bring  in  an  Education  BiU. 
feir  John  Pakington  distinctly  affirmed  that  general  dissatisfac- 
tion was  felt  with  the  constitution  and  working  of  the  Committee 

S^in^nn"       nnJ^J^^""^  '  ^^'^^         P^l^^J  grant  of 

fon^T.^"  £20,000,  twenty-two  years  ago,  to  the  libeml  sum  of 
JdUO,000  per  annum,  and  I  agree  with  those  who  think  that  no 
body  of  men  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  so  large 
a  sum  for  pubhc  purposes  without  there  being  a  responsible  minister 
m  this  house  who  can  account  for  the  manner  of  its  employment." 
lie  contended  that  the  education  supplied  to  those  who  were  designed 
to  be  masters  m  the  government  schools  was  unsuitable,  and  that  a 
great  majority  of  them  betook  themselves  to  other  occupations  as  more 
i^munerative.  The  administration  of  the  school  grants  was  also  con- 
demned as  being  made  on  a  principle  which  excluded  the  poorer  whilst 
it  benefited  the  richer  districts.  The  views  of  the  honorable  baronet 
T  ^^"-s^ra^ed  by  a  comparison  of  four  poor  parishes,  Clerkenwell,  St. 
ioo^n'..7v  ^""^  Shadwell,  having  an  aggregate  population  of 

138,900,  with  four  rich  parishes,  St.  Michael,  St.  Barnabas,  Kentish 
lown,  and  Kensington,  with  a  population  of  51,500.    To  the  former 
grants  have  been  made  to  the  extent  of  £12  Os.  8d.  only,  whilst  to  the 
loHAo  S^^'J'^l^^^Q  obtained  the  enormously  disproportioned  amount 
01  i,d908.    bo  far  the  statements  of  Sir  J.  Pakington  confirm  the 
view  we  have  always  taken  of  the  probable  operation  of  the  present 
system.    Prom  much  which  follows  in  his  speech  we  dissent.    A  vast 
amount  of  ignorance  undoubtedly  still  prevails,  but  the  increase  which 
has  taken  place  smce  1818,  when  the  proportion  of  children  at  school 
was  i  m  17,  to  1851,  when  the  proportion  was  1  in  8  and  a  fraction, 
encourages  the  belief  that  we  are  gaining  on  the  fearful  evil.  Until 
lately  it  was  the  fashion  amongst  our  State  educationists  to  allege 
a  vast  deficiency  m  the  extent  of  instruction,  but  now  that  this  is  shown 
to  be  m  the  course  of  correction,  they  fasten  with  special  eagerness  on  an 
alleged  deficiency  of  quality.    We  admit  much  of  this,  but  we  demur  to 
the  etticiency  of  the  methods  proposed  for  its  correction.  Instead 
ot  calling  in  the  cumbersome,  expensive,  and  hazardous,  machinery  of 
b-overnment,  we  would  follow  up  the  measures  so  successfully  adopted 
flv.  1^'     7    P^^""  proposed  by  Sir  John  Pakington  is  substantially  that 
Of  theManchester  and  ^alford Schools,  with  the  addition  of  some  features 
oetter  suited  to  its  assumed  national  character.    Mr.  Hadfield  opposed 
tfie  bill,  maintaining  that  'there  could  be  no  real  success  unless  the 
voluntary  system  was  adopted,  and  he  believed  that  compulsory  rates, 
so  lar  irom  assisting  education,  would  only  retard  progress,  and  damage 
existing  institutions.     Lord  Stanley  supported  the  measure,  affirming 
that  the  voluntary  system  had  greatly  declined  in  popularity,  and  was 
now  supported  by  a  very  small  minority.    The  Government  gave  their 
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*  most  cordial  assent'  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  the  further  consi- 
deration of  which  was  adjourned  till  after  Easter.  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
on  the  part  of  the  secular  educationists,  gave  notice  of  a  bill  in  con- 
formity with  their  views.  Three  measures  will  thus  be  before  the 
House  and  the  country,  and  it  becomes  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  to  acquaint  themselves  with  their  principle  and  details.  The 
present  discussion  has  not  altered  our  views.  Earnestly  desirous  of 
promoting  popular  education,  we  verily  believe  that  the  plans  now 
contending  for  public  support  will  prove,  in  the  long  run,  injurious  to 
the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  religion  of  the  community.  We  know 
no  reason  why  the  Government  should  prove  abetter  schoolmaster  than 
a  trader.  Its  failure  in  the  latter  character  is  now  clearly  established  ; 
and  if  we  invest  it  with  the  former,  the  bitterest  disappointment 
awaits  us.  So  far  as  it  has  been  invested  with  the  functions  of  an 
educator — Sir  John  Pakington  being  our  witness — its  failure  is  com- 
plete, and  the  farther  we  go  in  this  direction,  the  more  glaring  and 
mischievous  will  be  the  residts. 

The  Gazette  op  Eeb.  27  cot^tatised  a  Eotal  Peoclamatiok 
APPOINTING  THE  21sT  OP  Maech  as  '  a  Day  of  Solemn  Fast,  Humi- 
liation, and  Prayer.'  This  proclamation  is  worded  according  to  the 
worst  precedents  of  former  times,  and  is  open  on  this  account  to  very 
serious  objections.  The  phraseology  adopted  is  based  on  the  theory 
of  the  sovereign's  supremacy  in  spiritual  affairs,  and  is  clearly 
unsuited  to  the  state  of  things  which  now  exists.  *We  hereby 
command,'  says  her  Majesty,  'that  a  public  day  of  solemn  fast, 
humiliation,  and  prayer  be  observed.'  .  .  '  And  we  do  strictly  cliarge 
and  command  that  the  said  day  be  reverently  and  devouthj  observed 
by  all  our  loving  subjects  as  they  value  the  favor  of  Almighty  God, 
and  would  avoid  his  wrath  and  indignation.'  To  such  language  we 
seriously  demur.  It  involves  the  very  assumption  against  which  we 
protest,  and  if  followed  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  must  entail 
the  civil  establishment  of  religion.  Had  the  proclamation  been  limited 
to  the  cessation  of  secular  business,  we  should  gladly  have  availed 
ourselves  of  the  rest  it  afforded,  for  purposes  of  religious  worship.  But 
involving,  as  it  manifestly  does,  an  assumption  of  authority  over 
conscience,  we  feel  bound  to  protest  against  it,  and  in  practice  to 
maintain  our  protest.  From  a  correspondence  which  took  place  last 
year  between  some  dissenting  ministers  at  Coventry  and  one  of  their 
re])resentatives,  it  a))pears  that  the  attention  of  the  late  Premier  was 
called  to  the  propriety  of  adai)ting  the  language  of  such  proclamations 
to  the  altered  state  of  public  I'eeling.  It  is  understood  that  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  was  favorable  to  the  change  ;  and  we  hope  that  beibre 
another  document  of  the  kind  is  issued,  some  modilication  will 
be  effected.  To  base  a  proclamation,  to  which  all  are  recpiired 
to  submit,  on  a  principle  which  vast  numbers  are  known  to 
discard,  is  clearly  subversive  of  the  object  pro})osed.  We  are  no 
believers  \w  fants :  but  waiving  this  objection,  it  is  clearly  expedient, 
in  so  grave  a  conjiuicture  of  our  national  allairs,  to  ap])roach  the  Divine 
footstool  with  lujlieving  and  earnest  su])i)li('ation.  In  order,  however, 
that  such  api)roacli  should  be  of  any  worth,  it  must  be  the  result  of 
personal  conviction.  Secular  authority  may  secure  the  forms  of  rehgion, 
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but  its  living  earnest  spirit  must  be  the  growth  of  inward  and  spiritual 
feeling.  We  are  especially  solicitous  on  this  point,  from  our  deep 
sympathy  with  the  end  professed. 

Ox  THE  19th  the  Chax'Cellob  of  the  Exchequer  moved  the 
roLLOWiNG  eesolijtions  as  the  foundation  of  a  Bill  for  the  Abolition 
of  the  Newspaper  Stamp  : — '  That  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  the  stamp  duties  on  newspapers,  and  to  provide  for  the 
transmission  by  post  of  printed  periodical  publications. 

'  That  any  periodical  publication,  to  be  entitled  to  the  privilege 
of  transmission  and  re-transmission  by  the  post,  shall  be  printed  on 
paper  stamped  for  denoting  the  stamp  duty  imposed  by  law  on  a 
newspaper  printed  on  the  like  number  of  sheets  or  pieces  of  paper,  and 
of  the  like  dimensions  with  respect  to  the  superficies  of  the  letterpress 
thereof. 

'  That  printed  newspapers  (British,  colonial,  or  foreign)  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  post  between  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
her  Majesty's  colonies  or  foreign  countries,  or  between  any  ports  or 
places  beyond  the  sea  (whether  through  the  United  Kingdom  or  not), 
either  free  of  postage,  or  subject  to  such  rates  of  postage,  not  exceeding 
twopence  for  each  newspaper,  irrespective  of  any  charge  for  foreign 
postage,  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  or  her  Majesty's 
Postmaster-General,  with  their  consent,  shall  from  time  to  time 
think  fit.' 

We  can  do  little  more  than  report  this  fact,  and  congratulate  the 
country  on  such  a  step  having  been  taken.  What  may  be  the  course 
of  discussion  we  know  not.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  stamp  duty  is 
doomed,  and  cannot  be  long  maintained.  The  '  Times'  is  exceedingly 
wrathful,  and  predicts  all  kinds  of  evil.  This  is  natural,  and  we  smile 
at  its  vaticinations.  On  one  point,  however,  we  are  anxious.  In  the 
interests  of  the  pubKc,  and  as  a  matter  of  common  justice,  we  say  that 
a  copyright  should  be  secured  to  newspapers  as  well  as  to  authors. 
What  its  limits  should  be  we  have  not  space  now  to  inquire,  but  the 
equity  of  the  demand  we  unreservedly  admit,  and  its  concession  is 
absolutely  needful  to  the  maintenance  of  the  high  character  attained  by 
our  journals.  The  second  reading  of  the  Chancellor's  bill  was  carried 
on  the  26th  by  215  to  161. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  gratified  by  the  following  statement  of 
the  stamps  issued  in  1854  to  the  London  daily  papers,  and  to  other 
metropolitan  journals,  connected  more  or  less  directly  with  various 
religious  bodies.  It  is  derived  from  the  parliamentary  return  of  27th 
February,  1855  : — 


The  Daily  News     .    .    .  1,485,099 

The  Globe   850,000 

The  Morning  Advertiser  .  2,392,780 

The  Morning  Chronicle    .  873,500 

The  Morning  Herald  .    .  1,158,000 

The  Morning  Post  .    ,    .  832,500 

The  Standard     ....  417,000 

The  Sun   825,000 

Tlie  Times   15,975,739 

Catholic  Standard  .    .    .  78,250 

Christian  Times  ....  64,042 


Church  and  State  Gazette  30,000 

English  Churchman    .    .  65,175 

Guardian   207,500 

Hebrew  Observer   .    ,    .  12,112 

Inquirer   45,500 

Nonconformist  ....  161,500 

Patriot   122,658 

Record   387,500 

Watchman   160,000 

Weekly  News  and  Chronicle  55,750 

Wcsleyan  Times     .    .    .  126,000 
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Sir  Joshua  Walmslet,  on  the  20th,  submitted  to  the 
Commons's  the  following  resolution  : — '  That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  it  would  promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  the  \Yorking  classes  of  this  metropolis  if  the  collections  of  natural 
history  and  of  art,  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery, 
were  open  to  the  public  inspection  after  morning  service  on  Sundays.' 

The  debate  which  followed  was  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most 
interesting  which  has  occurred  this  session ;  affording  unmistakeable 
evidence  of  the  feeling  of  the  House  towards  a  motion  which  Mr. 
Goulburn  correctly  described  as  '  the  first  step  towards  an  authorized 
desecration  of  the  Sabbath.'  We  have  not  space  to  dwell  on  the 
speech  of  Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  nor  on  the  more  singular  effusion  of 
his  seconder,  Mr.  Biggs.  It  is  enough  to  remark,  that  with  much 
affectation  of  regard  for  the  working  classes,  both  mover  and  seconder 
betrayed  gross  ignorance  of  the  primary  elements  of  such  welfare. 
*  This  was  a  question,'  said  Mr.  Kinnaird — and  we  fully  concur  in  his 
statement — '  for  the  working  men,  and  the  result  would  be  that  they 
would  have  to  give  seven  days'  labor  for  six  days'  wages.'  On  this 
point  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  we  are  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  as  well  as  for  the  furtherance  of  religious  interests,  that  the 
motion  has  been  submitted,  since  the  immense  majority  by  which 
it  was  rejected  has  inflicted  a  blow  from  which  it  cannot  speedily 
recover.  Say  what  men  please,  we  owe  much  of  our  national  superiority 
to  the  Puritan  character  of  our  Sundays  ;  nor  would  it  be  possible  if 
the  National  Gallery  and  British  Museum  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public,  to  keep  other  places  of  instruction  and  entertainment  closed. 
There  is  a  sickly  sentimentalism  in  the  declamation  of  many  men  on 
this  subject.  The  public-house,  the  tea-garden,  and  the  gin-palace, 
will  not  be  deserted  for  the  schools  of  science  and  art.  Men  may 
amuse  themselves  with  such  an  imagination,  but  it  is  pure  delusion, 
which  the  rough  test  of  experience  will  soon  dispel.  Lord  Stanley  ^ 
argued  at  considerable  length  on  behalf  of  the  motion.  We  deeply 
regret  this.  Some  recent  passages  in  his  lordship's  parliamentary 
history  had  awakened  better  hopes.  Of  all  the  statements  which  our 
senators  have  ever  made — and  for  some  of  them  we  want  an  appropriate 
designation — his  lordship's  assertion  that  the  exclusive  appropriation, 
of  the  Day  of  Rest  to  theological  subjects  '  lay,  infinitely  more  than  the 
want  of  education,  at  the  bottom  of  tliat  ignorance  which  they  all 
lamented,'  is  one  of  the  most  unfounded  and  preposterous.  The 
Premier  opposed  the  motion,  and  Sir  J.  Walmsley  seeing  the  feeling* 
of  the  House,  wished  to  withdraw  it,  but  a  division  being  called  for,  it 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  1S7  ;  the  numbers  being  48  for,  and  235' 
against  it.  VVhilst  we  regard  this  division  with  much  satisfaction, 
we  are  concerned  that  our  Sabl)ath  legislation  should  be  freed  from  tlie 
inconsistcnicies  by  which  it  is  at  present  characterized.  Let  equal 
justice  be  done  to  all,  to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor,  to  Crcmornc  Gardens 
and  to  the  Sydelihani  Palace.  Much  as  we  are  opposed  to  the  views 
of  our  Anti-Sabbatarians,  we  honestly  confess  that  it  is  impossible  to 
meet  the  arguments  tliey  found  on  the  inequaUties  of  our  legislation. 

Sir  William  Clay  has  oivkn  notice  op  his  intention  to 
HE-iNTiiouucE,  ON  THE  20th,  liis  bill  of  last  session  for  the  extinction 
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of  churcli-rates.  We  shall  not,  of  course,  be  able  to  report  the  result. 
The  bill  will  probably  be  read  a  first  time,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
indications  of  its  attaining  an  advanced  stage,  even  should  it  not  be 
permitted  to  pass  the  Legislatm-e.  Much  will  depend  on  the  pressure 
employed,  and  we  trust  that  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  will  be 
active  and  earnest  in  their  efibrts.  Our  readers  will  probably  remember 
what  took  place  last  year.  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet  was  violently 
opposed  to  the  measure,  and  did  its  utmost  to  thwart  it.  Lord 
Eussell's  speech  in  opposition  will  not  be  speedily  forgotten.  The 
monarchy  was  bound  up  with  the  church,  and  the  latter  was  identified 
with  the  obnoxious  impost  against  which  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  rehgious  public  plead  conscientious  objections.  '  Every  member 
of  the  G-ovemment,'  said  the  '  Times,'  '  was  put  in  request,  or  rather 
laid  under  orders.'  The  bill,  notwithstanding,  was  introduced  by  a 
majority  of  67  (129  against  62),  but  the  utmost  force  of  Grovernment 
being  employed,  the  second  reading  was  lost  by  a  small  majority  of 
27  (207  against  182.)  We  have  now  a  different  Premier  ;  Lord  John 
is  at  Vienna  ;  opposition  to  church-rates  is  extending  on  every  hand ; 
and  the  position  of  the  Ministry  renders  it  more  accessible  to  popular 
influence.  Let  the  people  be  true  to  themselves,  and  we  may  get  rid 
of  an  impost  which  ofiends  religious  principle,  and  is  the  fruitful  source 
of  local  contention.  '  Easter,'  as  the  '  Patriot'  of  the  22nd  well  remarks, 
*  will  afford  a  fine  opportunity  of  bringing  this  matter  home  to  the 
dullest  apprehensions.  If,  in  a  single  parish  of  broad  England,  the 
annual  vestry-meeting  (where  annual  vestry-meetings  are  held)  pass 
over  without  a  decided  manifestation  of  anti-church-rate  feehng,  some- 
body will  be  greatly  to  blame.  Only  let  that  opportunity  be  well  used, 
and  Sir  William  Clay's  bill  is  safe.' 

With  the  subject  of  Chuech-eates  the  name  of  Samuel 
Court AULD,  Esq.  of  Braijs-teee  is  idei^tified.  Few  are  aware  of 
the  service  this  gentleman  has  rendered  in  the  celebrated  Braintree 
case.  To  his  determination  and  earnestness,  his  unwearied  labors,  his 
ever  ready  and  generous  contributions,  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the 
decision  ultimately  obtained.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for 
Mr.  Courtauld,  the  suit  would  have  been  abandoned  before  its  final 
adjudication  in  the  Lords.  Such  being  our  estimate  of  his  services, 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  a  subscription  has  been  opened  '  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  to  Mr.  Courtauld  a  piece  of  plate,  as  a  testimonial 
of  public  gratitude.'  If  ever  such  testimonial  was  merited,  it  is  so  in 
the  present  case.  We  should  insult  our  readers  were  we  to  use  many 
words  in  enforcing  the  propriety  of  contribution.  It  is  enough  to 
report  the  fact,  and  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  cele- 
brated case  will  be  concerned  to  take  part  in  the  expression  of  public 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Courtauld,  Our  only  concern  is,  that  the  testimonial 
should  be  in  some  little  degree  befitting  the  occasion ;  and  we  trust, 
therefore,  that  our  readers  will  lose  no  time  in  communicating  with 
the  Eev.  David  Rees,  of  Braintree,  or  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams,  of  No.  2, 
Serjeant's-inn,  London,  the  honorary  secretaries. 

We  hate  little  to  eepoet  eespectixg  the  course  of  mili- 
tary 0PERATI0>'S,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  dwell  on  them.  The  suc- 
cessful repulse  of  the  Russians  before  Eupatoria  has  redeemed  the 
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reputation  of  Turkish  arms,  and  repeated  on  Russian  ground,  the 
gallantry  displayed  hy  the  forces  of  Omer  Pacha  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  The  successive  defeats  of  the  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inker- 
mann,  had  gone  far  to  destro}"  the  equanimity  of  the  Czar,  but  the 
repulse  of  his  troops  by  Tm'ks  on  his  own  territory  was  more  than 
he  could  bear.  The  intelligence  of  his  death  was  received  with  incre- 
duUty  throughout  Europe.  Men  stood  aghast,  not  believing  what 
they  heard,  and  when  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  report,  their  imme- 
diate inquir}!^  was,  What  will  be  its  effect  ?  For  this  we  wait.  It 
were  idle  to  predict  where  so  little  is  known.  His  son  and  successor 
is  reported  to  be  pacific,  but  the  fanaticism  of  the  Russian  people  if 
thoroughly  aroused  may  compel  hini  to  carry  out  the  bellicose  schemes 
of  his  father.  The  manifesto  which  he  has  issued  does  not  determine 
the  point.  It  may  mean  war,  or  it  may  mean  peace.  It  is  evidently 
framed  to  meet  the  day. 

In  the  meantime  the  Conferences  at  Vienna  have  commenced.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  [on  the  13th,  when  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Turkey,  France,  England,  Austria,  and  Russia  were  present.  There 
was  a  vacant  seat,  we  are  informed,  for  a  Prussian  plenipotentiary,  but 
King  Frederic  Wilham  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  send  one. 
Men  differ  about  the  probable  result  of  these  conferences.  We  are  far 
from  sanguine,  unless  the  Western  powers  rehnquish  their  design 
against  Sebastopol.  Nor  have  we  much  more  faith  than  formerly  iu 
the  sincerity  of  Austria.  As  yet,  she  has  the  lion's  share.  Her  troops 
are  in  possession  of  the  Danuliian  principalities,  whilst  ours  and  those 
of  France  have  been  perishing  in  the  Crimea.  Nor  is  it  a  clear 
case  that  the  death  of  Nicholas  will  render  her  course  clearer  and 
more  straightforward.  We  are  disposed  to  think  the  contrary.  At 
all  events,  the  obvious  complexity  of  the  interests  involved,  the  terrible 
evils  which  have  been  suffered,  and  the  fearful  ones  yet  before  us,  counsel 
an  earnest  application  to  Him  in  whom  are  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
May  the  wisdom  which  conieth  from  above,  be  combined  with  that 
firmness  of  purpose  and  unselfishness  of  plan  which  are  specially  needed 
at  tliis  hour  !  Present  relief  must  not  be  purchased  at  a  future  cost, 
whilst  no  impracticable  or  visionary  scheme  must  indispose  us  to  effect, 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  a  safe  and  honorable  and  lasting  peace. 
We  much  fear  that  Russia  is  not  yet  prepared  for  what  we  deem 
essential  to  this. 


Just  I^uhlisJicd. 

Peace.  A  Scnnon  on  Peace  and  Il»c  Duties  of  the  Christian  at  the  Present 
Crisis.    By  tlie  Kcv.  J.  Eiiicrton,  1)1). 

])il)l(;  Tcadiiu^';  or,  Kcruarks  on  tlic,  Books  of  Gnicsis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus. 
With  a  ilccoiinncndatury  Prcfucc.  By  tJic  llcv.  11.  B.  Mackenzie,  M.A.  New 
£dition,  revised. 
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Ae,t  I. — The  Literary  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Countess  of 
Blessington.  By  E.  E.  Madden,  M.E.I.A.  In  Three  Volumes. 
London  :  T.  C.  Newby. 

Why  has  no  ingenious  legislator  yet  brought  in  his  bill  to  enact 
a  legal  standard  of  biography  ?  Lesser  labours  have  made  men 
of  mark.  The  newspaper,  albeit  an  abstraction  in  the  eye  of 
wisdom,  has  been  weighed  and  measured,  and  limited  to  ounce 
and  inch ;  why,  then,  should  biography  not  have  its  statutory 
dimensions  ?  Is  it  because  it  so  seldom  contains  news  ?  Smoke 
nuisance  in  general,  is  provided  against  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
Ohimneys  must  consume  their  smoke  ;  why  may  not  biographers 
by  compulsion  ?  Must  an  abused  public  for  ever  endure  the 
volumes,  dense  or  denser,  which  inevitably  cover  the  exit  of  each 
celebrity  twinkling  or  flashing  its  hour  or  day  on  vulgar  dark- 
ness. Legislation,  alas  !  will  climb  no  higher  than  chimneys  ;  it 
has  no  bowels  of  compassion  for  critics  to  compel  observance  of 
the  facetious  canon — '  Gaze  at  Noah,  and  be  brief." 

Since  Parliament  has  granted  no  commission  to  Ehadaman- 
thus,  we  may,  perhaps,  presume  to  inquire  what  the  subject  of 
these  vast  volumes  has  done  for  letters  that  she  should  have  bio- 
graphic honours  of  such  unmeasured  magnitude.  ^  II  est  tres 
difficile  d'^crire  Thistoire,'  says  an  old  French  writer,  'mais  il  est 
encore  plus  difficile  de  ne  pas^crire  des  satyres.'  The  'Literary 
Life'  of  Marguerite  Countess  of  Blessington  is  not  history  in  the 
sense  of  Henri  of  Eohan ;  but  the  biographer,  or  biographical 
commentator,  as  he  would  prefer  to  be  called,  on  her  life  and  on 
things  in  general,  has,  notwithstanding,  developed  an  amount  of 
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satire  not  exceeded  by  the  biographic  bulk  itself.  Such  great- 
ness of  life  might  amaze  the  vulgar  mind,  knowing  not  that  a 
Corinthian  pillar  of  society  had  fallen  to  uncongenial  dust.  Such 
mighty  magnitude  in  a  literary  life  might  altogether  bewilder, 
but  that  Lady  Blessington  belonged,  not  to  the  republic,  but  to 
the  oligarchy  of  letters,  and  was  a  shining  and  a  peculiar  star  in 
the  blue  firmament  of  that  lofty  world,  numbering — 
'  Some  twice  two  thousand  people,  bred 

3j  no  aiieans  ;to  be  very  wise  vor  witty;; 
But  to  sit  up  when  others  lie  in  bed 

And  look  down  on  the  universe  with  pity.' 
Marguerite  (high  orthography  of  Margaret)  Power,  succes- 
sively by  marriage  Mrs.  Farmer  and  Countess  of  Blessington, 
was  born  in  1790,  near  Clonmel,  in  Tipperary,  the  third  child 
of  Edmund  Power,  of  Knockbrit,  a  small  country  gentleman,  in 
Hibernian-English  called  a  squireen.  As  became  a  daughter  of 
Erin,  the  fair  lady  had  then  or  thereafter  a  pedigree  of  which  she 
was  not  a  little  proud,  with  verdant  tops  on  the  mother's  side 
soaring  into  cloud-land.  '  My  ancestors  the  Desmonds  were  her 
household  gods,  and  their  deeds  and  prowess  her  favourite  theme.' 
Her  immediate  ancestry  suffered  in  the  persecutions  of  the 
Catholics  ;  her  grandfather,  Edward  Sheehy,  on  the  scaffold 
as  a  *  rebel.'  There  was  not  much  even  of  gentility  to  boast  of 
on  the  paternal  side,  for  a  more  questionable  character  may  not 
be  found  in  Irish  biography  than  the  squireen  of  Knockbrit. 
Papist,  Protestant,  and  Papist,  in  turn,  by  profession,  as  served 
turn  and  times,  mean  subservience  to  those  above  him  was  only 
surpassed  by  merciless  oppression  of  those  dependent  on  or 
beneath  him.  Let  him  not  be  forgotten,  for  he  represents  a  race 
to  whom  his  unhappy  country  owes  so  many  sorrows.  When 
Marguerite  was  a  little  child,  Power  removed  to  Clonmel,  where 
he  dispensed  justice  and  hospitality  as  these  were  practised  in 
old  Ireland.  He  served  a  lordly  patron,  and  was  made  a  magis- 
trate for  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  with  a  wide  field  for  his 
favourite  pastime  of  rebel-hunting.  But  once  he  went  too  far, 
and  shot  down  a  harmless  peasant  boy  in  cold  blood,  was  tried, 
acquitted,  and  struck  out  of  the  commission.  In  the  interest  of 
Lord  Donoughmore  he  started  in  provincial  journalism,  and  was 
convicted  for  a  libel  which  my  lord  had  written ;  went  into  the 
'  provision  trade,'  a  caste  of  commercialism  not  yet  accurately 
defined,  and  aft(jr  overdrawing  some  thousands  of  capital,  kept 
ujj  a  rapid  i)ace  on  the  road  to  ruin.  But  he  lost  no  social  stand- 
ing, kept  open  liouse,  wore  full  rufiies,  white  cravat,  leathern 
breeches,  top-boots,  and  was  called  Beau  Power  ;  tyrannized  over 
his  wife,  whom  he  taunted  as  a  rebel's  child  ;  sold  his  daughter ; 
lived  to  ripe  old  age  on  the  bounty  of  his  ennobled  children, 
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boasted  his  -ability  to  drink  five  tumblers  on  the  eve  of  dissolution, 
and  as  father-in-law  to  the  peerage,*  for  anght  said  to  the  con- 
trary, died  in  the  odour  of  respectability. 

JMdlitary  idlei'S  at  Qonmel,  of  militia,  line,  or  any  arm,  were 
welcome  at  the  board  of  Beau  Power.  The  47th  Regiment  went 
into  quarters,  and  two  of  its  gallant  captains  fell  captive  to  the 
imdeveloped  charms  of  the  youthful  Marguerite  ;  but  Captain 
Farmer  appearing  the  more  eligible  investment,  won  paternal 
favour  and  the  fair.  A  bargain  was  quickly  concluded,  and  the 
poor  child,  with  the  'utmost  repugnance'  for  the  man,  was 
taken  to  the  altar  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Captain  (now  com- 
mander-in-chief) Hardinge  assisted  the  bridegroom  at  the 
sacrifice.  It  was  a  sale  to  slavery.  Poor  Marguerite's  earliest 
married  life  seems  to  have  been  very  wretched,  and  she  fled  away 
from  her  husband.  The  Captain  could  not  have  been  quite  sane, 
for  when  he  rejoined  his  regiment  as  a  Benedick,  he  drew  his  sword 
on  the  colonel,  and  was  forced  to  leave  the  service.  A  separation 
took  place  :  Mr.  Farmer  went  to  India,  but  returned  about  1816, 
led  a  riotous  life,  fell  from  a  window  in  the  King's  Bench  prison, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  died. 

A  silence  reigns  over  the  history  of  Mrs.  Farmer  in  separated 
condition,  which  it  is  not  our  business  to  disturb.  In  1816  she 
entered  the  territory  of  fashionable  life,  and  started  an  establish- 
ment in  Manchester-square.  Among  her  visitors  was  the 
Viscount  Mountjoy,  shortly  to  be  promoted  to  the  Earldom 
of  Blessington,  whose  acquaintance  she  had  made  as  Lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Tyrone  Militia  at  Clonmel.  Four  months  after  the 
prison  window  released  her  from  matrimonial  bonds,  Mrs.  Farmer 
became  Countess  of  Blessington. 

An  earl  with  thirty  thousand  pounds  a-year  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  If  not  within  the  Manners  category  of  old 
nobiUty,"  the  Gardiner  was  a  very  noble  lord  of  the  mixed  antique 
family.  Claimiug  kin  with  the  royal  house  of  Scotland,  his 
once  thrifty  race  had  found  much  profit  in  the  plantation  of 
escheated  lands  in  Ireland,  and  achieved  nobility  as  Viscounts 
Mountjoy.  The  Stuarts  became  Gardiners  early  last  century  for 
want  of  males,  and  the  noble  race  was  united  to  one,  who, 
though  Right  Honourable  Luke,  had  risen  only  from  noble 
service ;  a  clever,  shrewd  individual,  placed  in  the  Privy  Council 
of  Ireland  to  keep  bom  lords  in  order.  An  anecdote  is  related, 
which  illustrates  the  refined  courtesy  of  high  manners  in  our 
Augustan  age.  ^  How  does  it  happen,  Gardiner,'  asked  a  noble 
lord,  on  seeing  him  enter  his  carriage,  '  you  never  make  a  mis- 


One  daughter  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Blessington;  a  second  to 
Viscount  Canterbury ;  a  third  to  the  Count  de  St.  Marsault. 
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take  and  get  up  behind  V  '  Some  people,  my  lord,  who  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  going  in  remain  at  last  on  the  outside, 
and  can  neither  get  in  nor  up  again/  The  privy  councillor's 
son  inherited  the  Mountjoy  estates,  and  his  grandson,  with  the 
title  revived,  fell  in  the  Irish  rebellion  at  the  affair  of  New  Ross. 

The  revived  lord  begat  the  viscount  and  earl  who  became  Lady 
Blessington's  husband,  famous  for  the  ^£^30,000  a-year,  and  by 
notice  of  Byron  as  very  good-natured,  but  much  tamed  since 
he  had  sat  in  all  the  glory  of  gems  and  snuff-boxes  and  uni- 
forms and  theatricals  to  Strolling,  for  one  of  the  heroes  of 
Agincourt ;  a  model  lord,  in  short. 

A  county  coronet,  a  doting  lord,  and  thirty  thousand  to  com- 
mand, were  enough,  one  might  suppose,  to  satisfy  ordinary 
ambition,  but  the  Lady  of  Blessington  soared  higher  ;  she  would 
reign.  She  started  an  '  Aspasian  competitor,'  and  all  the  world 
followed.  For  three  years  court  was  held  in  the  family  mansion, 
St.  James's-square,  now  the  Wyndham  Club  : — 

'  Among  the  distinguished  foreigners  who  visited  the  Blessingtons, 
in  the  latter  part  of  1821,  or  the  commencement  of  1822,  were  the 
Count  de  Grammont  (the  present  Due  de  Guiche),  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  a  young  Frenchman  of  remarkable  symmetry  of  form  and  come- 
liness of  face,  and  address  and  manners  singularly  prepossessing,  the 
Count  Alfred  D'Orsay,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  highly  gifted,  and  of 
varied  accomplishments,  truly  answering  Byron's  designation  of  him, 
a  "  Cupidon  dechainee."*  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Blessingtons,  one  in  many  respects  of  great 
moment  to  his  lordship  and  to  others  ;  an  intimacy  which  terminated 
only  in  death.  Two  royal  dukes  condescended  not  unfrequently  to  do 
homage  at  the  new  shrine  of  Irish  beauty  and  intellect  in  St.  James's- 
square.  Canning,  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and 
Lords  Palmerston  and  (John)  Russell,  Burdett  and  Brougham,  Scarlett 
and  Jekyll,  Erskine,  and  many  other  celebrities,  paid  their  devoirs  there. 
Whig  and  Tory  politicians  and  lawyers,  forgetful  of  their  party  feuds 
and  professional  rivalries  for  the  nonce,  came  there  as  gentle  pilgrims. 
Kemble  and  Matthews,  Lawrence  and  Wilkie,  eminent  divines  too, 
Dr.  Parr  and  others.  Rogers,  Moore,  and  Luttrel  were  among  the 
votaries  who  paid  their  vows  in  visits  there,  not  angel-like,  for  theirs 
were  neitlier  "  few  nor  far  between."  j^ut  among  all  the  distinguished 
persons  who  visited  Lady  Blessington,  none  were  more  devouees  in  their 
attachment,  or  ardent  in  their  admiration  of  the  talents  and  traits 
intellectual  and  personal  of  the  fair  lady  than  the  late  Earl  Grey.' 
—Vol.  i.  p.  71. 

Lord  Blessington  had  drank  the  cup  of  pleasure  to  the  dregs 


*  Once  for  all,  wc  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  biographer's 
Prench. 
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and  wanted  excitement,  so  he  and  his  lady  ceased  to  feed  the 
London  lions,  broke  up  their  splendid  mansion,  and  in  1822 
started  for  the  continent  a  la  English  milord  ;  or  to  quote  the 
historian,  in  a  style  such  as  *  no  Irish  nobleman,  probably,  and 
certainly  no  Irish  king,  ever  set  out  on  his  travels/  In  the 
sumptuous  train  followed  Mr.  C.  J.  Matthews,  comedian  of  the 
Strand,  and  later  the  Count  D'Orsay.  With  glowing  pen 
Mr.  Madden  writes  the  retreat  of  the  thirty  thousand. 

As  Madame  was  herself  Xenophon  of  the  expedition,*  one 
can  only  admire  his  zeal  to  enlighten  the  world  by  a  new  his- 
tory. In  the  course  of  adventures  our  heroine,  to  her  great 
renown  and  profit,  discovered  Lord  Byron.  Profound  research 
has  shed  some  new  rays  on  the  momentous  historic  controversy 
whether  the  lord  went  to  the  lady,  or  the  lady  to  the  lord. 
Written  records  left  it  in  delicate  uncertainty.  Mr.  Madden 
boldly  went  to  tradition,  and  learnt  that  both  sides  were  partly 
right ;  for  the  lady  went  half-way,  and  the  lord  met  her.  Tra- 
dition, too,  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  expansiveness  of  the 
lady  s  genius,  which  swelled  notes  of  conversation  into  volume ; 
thereof  making,  by  other  conversion,  many  more,  at  once  the 
flimsy  and  substantial  proofs  of  modern  genius  : — 

'  Lady  Blessington's  intimacy  with  Byron  was  only  for  a  period  of 
two  months,  and  during  those  two  months,  I  am  informed  by  the 
Countess  Guiccioli  (now  Marquise  de  Boissy),  that  the  interviews 
between  Lady  Blessington  and  Byron  did  not  exceed  five  or  six  ;  and 
that  the  feelings  of  friendship  entertained  by  his  lordship  were  not  of 
that  very  ardent  nature  which  would  have  prevented  him  from 
indulging  in  his  favourite  propensity  of  bewildering  his  entourage,  by 
giving  expression  to  satirical  observations,  even  on  a  friend  on  whom 
he  had  written  such  eulogistic  verses  as  he  had  composed  for  the 
Countess  of  Blessington.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  220. 

Henceforth  let  the  genius  of  Blessington,  in  that  her  greatest 
work,  be  more  highly  rated  for  the  queenly  quality  of  imagina- 
tion. 

From  Byron,  in  passing,  let  us  quote  a  few  lines  of  1815,  on  an 
unknown  fair,  which  Mr.  Madden  gives  as  heretofore  unpublished : 

I  heard  thy  fate  without  a  tear. 

Thy  loss  with  scarce  a  sigh; 
And  yet  thou  wert  surpassing  dear — 

Too  loved  of  all  to  die. 
I  know  not  what  hath  seized  mine  eye ; 

The  tears  refuse  to  start ; 
But  every  drop  its  lids  deny, 

Falls  dreary  on  my  heart. 


*  In  those  well-titled  books,  the  '  Idlers'  in  Italy  and  Trance. 
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Yes — deep  and  heavy,  one  by  one, 

They  sink  and  turn  to  care ; 
As  caverned  waters  wear  the  stone, 

Yet  dropping  harden  there — • 
They  cannot  petrify  more  fast, 

Than  feelings  sunk  remain, 
Which  coldly  fixed,  regard  the  past. 

But  never  melt  again. 

Never  did  travelling  note-taker  for  prospective  book,  tour  it  in 
Italy  or  anywhere  else  with  such  advantages.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  earldom,  palatial  lodging,  and  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
annual  thirty  thousand,  the  author  of  the  'Idlers'  had  first- 
rate  '  coaching,'  as  they  say  at  Oxford.  Did  she  take  a  trip  to 
Herculaneum  or  Pompeii,  Gell  was  cicerone;  or  a  peep  at  col- 
lected art,  Uw4ns  or  Westmacott  was  at  her  elbow ;  or  curious 
in  coins,  Milligen  was  ready  with  antiquarian  lore  ;  or  soaring 
highBr  in  investigation,  she  had  Herschel  and  Piazzi  to  take  her 
by  a  royal  road  to  the  stars.  The  enchantress  who  inspired  tha 
driest  Dryasdusts  could  do  anything  where  curiosity  sought  or 
curiosities  were  sought  after.  So  supreme  was  the  witchery  that 
erudite  Bentivoglio  unlocked  his  treasures,  and  gave  away  a 
golden  lock  of  Lucretia  Borgia's  hair — '  precious  gift,'  Mr.  Madden 
in  a  profound  dissertation  enthusiastically  calls  it.  If  we  do  not 
learn  a  great  deal  exclusively  Italian,  the  knowledge  gained  is 
vast  of  exclusive  England  there.  The  English  Italy  of  the  sacred 
set,  as  enumerated  by  the  biographer  at  vol  i.  pp.  113,  114,  is 
quite  as  imposing  as  my  Lady  Fitzfrivolity's  guests  in  the 
*  Morning  Post,'  should  one  be  not  too  curious  after  analysis. 

What  a  galaxy  of  the  great !  Such  Baillies,  such  Churches 
and  Cravens,  Denisons,  Drummonds,  and  Dudleys,  Falkiners  and 
Foxes,  Gells,  Gordons,  and  Grosvenors,  Hamiltons  and  Hesses, 
Howdens  and  Howards,  and  one  might  run  through  the  alphabet 
and  find  only  the  reddest  blood  of  the  reddest  books  that  ever 
circulated  in  society.  What  art  votaries,  too,  were  there  waiting 
on  patronage,  paying  compliments  for  prospective  payments  of 
coin  ;  courtiers  for  commissions  humbly  present,  for  greatness  in 
the  future.  What  heroes, —  captains  great  in  the  service,  or  in 
the  service  of  the  great ;  leaders  of  fashion  and  led  in  it.  What 
doctors,  of  all  degrees,  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative; 
doctors  divine  and  doctors  unseraphic ;  some  in  orthodox  grace 
of  sables,  and  not  a  few  in  lace  and  livery  of  the  led  captains. 
What  a  galaxy  in  general  to  dazzle  outer  barbarism  ! 

Let  the  M.P.  who  once  on  a  time  sat  for  Dublin  county,  for  the 
nonce  stand  a  representative  of  this  honourable  society  : — 

'  Tliose  who  wen^  aetjuainted  with  Na]il(\'^  about  thirty  years  ago, 
will  remeuiber  an  Irish  gentleman,  tall  and  portly,  a  fine  specimen 
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of  one  of  the  old  school  of  Hibernian  gentility,  of  prepossessing 
appearance,  and  elegant  manners,  degagees  et  dehonnaires,  and  free 
from  all  restraint ;  who  was  exceedingly  poor  and  might  have  been 
extremely  rich  ;  who  lived  from  day  to  day  by  borrowing  from  all  his 
friends,  and  yet  made  an  appearance  in  society ;  dined  out  a  great  deal, 
and  passed  for  an  Irish  landlord  ever  on  the  brink  of  prosperity,  sure 
to  get  rents  which  never  came  to  hand,  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
remittances  which  were  always  coming,  but,  alas  !  which  came  not. 
Sir  Frederick  Falkiner  was  this  unhappy  gentleman — a  person  abound- 
ing in  anecdote,  most  agreeable  in  societj^,  and  singularly  inconsistent 
in  his  character.  G-ell  talked  of  founding  an  hospital  at  Rome,  for 
genteel  persons  of  decayed  purses,  and  discontented,  disappointed, 
agreeable  people.  Sir  Frederick  would  have  been  a  most  agreeable 
inmate  of  such  an  institution.  Nothing  could  induce  Sir  Frederick 
to  violate  his  public  principles,  but  in  private  life  his  principles  were 
violated  every  day ;  his  poverty,  but  not  his  will,  consented  to  the 
violation.  He  borrowed  daily,  without  any  prospect  of  being  able  to 
pay  what  was  lent  him.    He  made  solemn  promises  day  after  day, 

which  were  invariably  broken  by  him  He  terminated  a  career 

rendered  miserable  by  pecuniary  embarrassments,  in  Naples,  by 
suicide.' — lb.  p.  114. 

"We  may  surely  venture  on  another  member  when  he  led  the 
house  of  fashion ;  on  Captain  Hesse,  '  of  gallantry  and  extra- 
ordinary adventures  in  royal  circles,'  a  very  charming  young  man 
indeed,  who  but  for  accident  might  have  risen  above  birth  itself. 
The  captain  was  son  of  a  Prussian  contractor,  who  made  a  large 
fortune  by  clothing  the  Russian  army,  which  he  lost  when  Napo- 
leon dressed  Plaissia.  Under  the  care  of  the  Margrave  of  An- 
spach,  who  had  retired  from  sovereign  into  private  spendthrift, 
the  youth  came  over  to  England  for  his  education.  When  the 
contractor  was  ruined,  the  Duke  of  York,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Margravine,  with  royal  benevolence,  quartered  young  Hesse  on 
Mr.  Bull  as  a  cornet  of  dragoons.  Cornet  Hesse  had  a  soul 
above  buttons,  and  requited  the  debt  he  owed  ex-royalty  by 
encouraging  a  good-natured  on  dit  that  he  was  a  son  of  the 
Margrave  and  Margravine  previous  to  their  marriage.  Assur- 
ance presently  went  a  step  higher,  and  the  gallant  captain  made 
love  to  the  heiress  of  the  English  throne,  as  thus  politely  related 
by  Lady  Blessington  : — 

'  His  dashing  appearance  and  his  desire  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  fair  sex  drew  him  into  notice ;  and  when  sent  with  a  portion  of  his 
regiment  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bognor,  where  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte of  Wales  was  then  staying,  he  attracted  her  attention  by  riding 
constantly  in  front  of  her  window,  until  the  youthful  and  self-willed 
girl,  captivated  by  his  appearance  and  horsemanship,  condescended  first 
to  bow  to  him  and  then  write  to  him.  The  correspondence  was  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the  Countess  de  F  , 

then  Miss  M.  E.,  though  afterwards  several  letters  were  conveyed  to  the 
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princess  througli  General  Garth,  who  was  imposed  on,  and  led  to  believe 
they  were  from  the  mother  of  the  princess.  Portraits  were  exchanged, 
and  young  Hesse,  vain  and  elevated,  was  perhaps  less  cautious  than  he 
ought  to  have  been,  and  the  matter  got  talked  of,  and  reached  the  ears 
of  the  royal  family.  The  princess  was  scolded,  watched,  and  guarded. 
Hesse  was  sent  to  Spain  with  his  regiment,  where  he  was  wounded.' — 
lb.  p.  121. 

It  was  only  after  much  trouble  that  this  gallant  representa- 
tive of  first-rate  society  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  princess 
herself,  and  gave  up  the  letters.  But  enough  of  Anglo-Italian 
people. 

In  1828  the  Blessingtons  took  up  abode  in  Paris,  renting 
and  furnishing  with  regal  magnificence  the  splendid  mansion 
of  Marshal  Ney,  in  the  Rue  de  Bourbon ;  interesting  to  those 
who  note  the  progress  of  things,  as  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  of  the  Irish  Encumbered  Estates  Court.  Are  not  the 
glories  of  Hotel  Ney,  however,  resplendent  in  the  universe  ?  A 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1829,  removed  Charles 
Earl  of  Blessington  from  his  greatness,  and  made  his  Countess 
Dowager  on  .£'2000  a-year. 

Fast  living  makes  as  formidable  havoc  with  Irish  principalities 
as  oftentimes  it  has  done  with  principles.  At  the  time  of  Lord 
Blessington's  decease  his  affairs  were  greatly  embarrassed,  and 
by  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1836,  his  vast  estates  were  sold 
off  to  pay  the  debts  and  incumbrances.  '  Lord  Blessington,  by 
his  will,'  says  Mr.  Madden,  *  put  an  end  to  the  wealth,  honours, 
and  territorial  greatnesses  of  the  ancient  race  of  the  Mountjoys. 
Thus  passes  away  the  glory  of  "  the  English  pale"  in  Ireland.' 

*  Nothing  in  his  life 

Became  him  like  the  leaving  it.' 

In  the  year  1831  Lady  Blessington  came  to  London  on  a  mis- 
sion. Her  towering  genius  aspired  to  fame.  Rough  and  too 
often  crooked  are  the  pathways  to  that  giddy  height,  whether  we 
venture  over  mountains,  down  defiles,  or  through  tunnels. 
Lady  Blessington  was  bold,  caught  Pegasus  by  the  tail,  and 
surmounted  all  ordinary  difficulties  by  a  fiight.  She  threw  open 
her  doors  and  sat  for  Fame  witli  a  thousand  trumpets.  From 
1832  to  1836,  she  kept  on  an  income  of  i^2000  a  splendid  esta- 
blishment of  c£^4000  or  d^SOOO  in  Seamore-place,  Mayfair,  the 
number  of  which,  by  singular  omission,  the  historian  hath  not 
recorded,  and  earnestly  entered  on  her  great  work  of  catching 
and  taming  the  fiercest  lions  of  her  age.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  learn  from  her  ladyship's  own  quill  something  of  the  lion- 
quelling  profession.  Speaking,  in  her  '  Victims  of  Society,'  of  the 
*  modern  Mecainases  of  Mayfair,'  who  patronized  poets  and  philo- 
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sophers,  from  association  witli  whom  they  expect  to  derive  dis- 
tinction, her  ladyship  candidly  writes  : — 

'  A  few  of  the  houses,  with  the  most  pretensions  to  literary  taste, 
have  their  tame  poets  £ind.j)etits  litterateurs,  who  rmi  about  as  docile 
and  more  parasitical  than  lap-dogs ;  and  like  them,  are  equally  well 
fed,  ay,  and  certainly  equally  spoiled.  The  dull  pleasantries,  thrice- 
told  anecdotes,  and  resmnes  of  the  scandal  of  each  week,  served-up 
rechauffes  by  the  pigmies  of  literature,  are  received  most  graciously  by 
their  patrons^  who  agree  in  opinion  with  the  French  writer — 
'  Nul  n'aura  de  1' esprit, 
Hors  nous  et  nos  amis.' 

Our  Lady  Mecasnas  had  to  encounter  considerable  competition 
in  the  line.  There  were,  in  particular,  the  two  great  rival  esta- 
blishments— Holland  House  and  Charleville  House.  Holland 
House  dealt  in  the  light  politics  of  lionism;  Charleville  was 
rather  has  hleux.  Seamore-place  took  the  happy  middle  course, 
and  united  the  two.  With  due  appreciation  of  Mr.  Madden's 
learning  and  philosophy  on  conversation  a  la  mode,  we  can 
only  take  a  few  general  conclusions  and  characteristics  of  the 
establishment  and  its  mistress,  with  the  prefatory  remarks  that 
at  Gore  House,  Kensington,  the  menage  was  kept  from  1836 
to  1849 

'  In  society  Lady  Blessington,'  says  Mr.  Madden,  historian  like, 
tracing  her  conversational  development  by  epochs,  'was  supremely 
attractive ;  she  was  natural  and  sprightly  and  spirituelle  in  proportion 
to  her  naturalness  and  utter  absence  of  all  appearance  of  an  effort  to  be 

effective  in  conversation  She  had  become  more  of  a  learned  lady, 

a  queen  regnant  in  literary  circles,  expected  to  speak  with  authority 
on  subjects  of  art  and  literature,  and  less  of  the  agreeable  woman, 
eminently  graceful  and  full  of  gaiety,  whom  I  bad  parted  with  in 

Naples  in  1824  The  brilliant  society  by  which  she  was  surrounded 

did  not  seem  to  have  contributed  much  to  her  felicity.  There  was 
manifestly  a  great  intellectual  effort  made  to  keep  up  the  charm  of 
that  society,  and  no  less  manifest  was  it  that  a  great  pecuniary  effort 
was  making  to  meet  the  large  expenditure  of  the  establishment  that 
was  essential  for  it.    That  society  was  felt  by  her  to  be  a  necessity  in 

England  There  were  a  higher  class  of  men  of  great  intellect  at  her 

soirees  than  were  formerly  wont  to  congregate  about  her.  Lady 
Blessington  no  longer  spoke  of  books  and  bookish  men  with  diffidence, 
or  any  marked  deference  for  the  opinions  of  other  persons :  she  laid 
down  the  law  of  her  own  sentiments  in  conversation  ratber  dogma- 
tically ;  she  aimed  more  at  saying  smart  things  than  heretofore,  and 
seemed  more  desirous  of  congregating  celebrities  of  distinction  in  her 
salons  than  of  gathering  round  her  people  solely  for  the  agremens  of 
their  society,  or  any  peculiarities  in  their  characters  or  acquirements. 
In  Gore  House  society  Lady  Blessington  had  given  herself  a  mission  in 
which  she  laboured  certainly  with  great  assiduity  and  wonderful  success, 
that  of  bringing  together  people  of  the  same  pursuits,  who  were  rivals 
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in  them  for  professional  distinction ;  and  inclining,  competitors  for 
fame  in  politics,  art,  and  literature,  to  tolerant,  just,  and  cliaiitable 
opinions  of  one  another.' — lb.  pp.  183-185. 

On  the  whole,  at  Seamore-place,  or  Gore  House,  the  lions 
collected  were  decent  and  discreet  animals,  though  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  a  very  roaring  one  caught  all  the  way  at  New 
York,  did  tittle-tattle  a  little  when  he  got  loose  again  in  native 
wilds,  and  by  relation  of  *  tolerant,  just,  and  charitable  opinions' 
at  Gore  House,  only  estranged  Daniel  O'Connell  and  Thomas 
Moore.  It  is  just,  however,  to  our  lady's  praise  to  say,  that  she 
was  as  Yan  Amburg  of  high  life.  She  ruled,  and  ruled  long,  and 
ruled  despotically.  Mr.  James  Smith,  who  was  to  fashionable 
society  as  Wamba  in  the  halls  of  Rotherwood,  complimenting,  as 
all  the  23oets  did,  her  ladyship  in  verse,  wrote  lightly  once,  what, 
if  gravely  read,  may  not  inaptly  describe  her  enchantment  of  the 
intellect  of  western  London.  It  was  '  an  impromptu,'  in  a  letter, 
to  the  lady  of  Gore  House  : — 

'  Mild  Wilberforce,  by  all  beloved, 

Once  own'd  this  hallow' d  spot. 
Whose  zealous  eloquence  improved 

The  fetter' d  Negroes'  lot ; 
Yet  here  still  slavery  attacks 

When  Blessington  invites ; 
Tlie  chains  from  which  he  freed  the  Blacks,. 

She  rivets  on  the  Whites.' 

A  wonderful  place  truly  for  English  society  when  nobody  ever 
called  it  '  a  bore'  to  be  invited  there.  And  so  the  Lady  of 
Blessington  ruled  and  reigned  for  well  nigh  twenty  years.  To 
her  subjects  she  dispensed  law  while  she  dispensed  hospitality. 
For  her  they  entertained  a  loyal  respect  while  she  entertained 
them,  and  so  merrily  run  round  the  social  virtues  through  all 
circles  of  kings,  lords,  and  commons. 

But  her  ladyship  was  not  a  mere  genius  among  the  lions ;  she 
had  shrewd  practical  gifts  by  which  mankind  increase  pace  on 
the  roadways  of  life.  While  the  lady  of  Gore  House  amused  her 
great  and  brilliant  guests,  she  used  them  with  an  equal  regard  to 
philanthropy  and  her  noble  self.  Her  career  and  correspondence 
demonstrate  a  large  talent  of  acquisitiveness.  No  Irish  patriot 
intent  on  a  pull  at  the  exchequer,  or  free  and  independent 
elector,  hungry  for  an  excisemanship,  could  exceed  her  ladyship's 
admiration  for  place  and  the  pension  list ;  though,  in  the  general, 
of  most  fastidious  tastes,  in  this  particular  sphere  of  aspiration, 
she  would  receive  with  meek  humility  anything  that  could  be 
caught  in  the  sacred  preserves.  We  heai*  of  her  obtaining  for  *  a. 
young  man  of  good  education  and  literary  taste'  the  lucrative, 
post  of  a  letter-carrier,  but  her  penchants  generally  soared  higlier,, 
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as  became  her  exalted  genius,  after  the  rewards  of  Church  and 
State.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  besought  for  the  provosiJship 
of  an  Oxford  college  for  Mr.  Landor;   Lord  Abinger  for  a 

revising  barristership  for  a  Mr.  H  ;  the  Duke  again,  Lord 

Anglesey,  and  Sir  H.  Hardinge  for  something  for  a  Captain  P — ; 
a  Lord  D.,  dating  Foreign  Office,  and  by  easy  reading  Dudley, 
for  a  consulate  for  this  or  some  other  P.  ;  Lord  Durham  deny- 
ing a  colonial  anything  for  some  anonymous  one,  and  my  Lord 
Glenelg  more  complaisant  on  the  same  behalf.  Even  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Cottenham  is  approached  for  a  church  living  for  a 
candidate,  with  the  claim  that  he  was  brother  to  his  sister — 
L.  E.  L. — of  poetic  fame.  But  we  must  not  repeat  the  whole 
series  of  solicitations.  Some  facts  carry  inferences  that  Lady 
Blessington  duly  studied  the  beginning  of  charity  pointed  by 
proverbial  wisdom.  Was  it  kin  or  general  loving-kindness  that 
sorely  tried  the  placid  Peel  for  the  pauperized  offspring  of  a 
peer  with  only  .^4000  as  the  annual  reward  for  some  service 
once  done  the  State  ?  Was  ever  such  a  case  for  the  human 
sympathies  ?  In  a  letter  to  '  Dear  Sir  Robert  Peel,'  dated  July, 
1845,  Lady  Blessington  writes  : — 

'  In  the  heavy  affliction  that  has  occurred  to  Lady  C  in  the 

death  of  her  husband,  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  kind-hearted  men 
that  ever  existed,  the  thought  of  the  ill-provided  state  in  which  she  is 
left  has,  even  during  the  first  hours  of  a  grief  as  sincere  as  it  is  deep, 
induced  me  to  address  you,  who  was  the  friend  of  her  departed  husband. 
You  are  aware  that  poor  dear  Lord  C — 's  circumstances  were  in  a 
most  embarrassed  state,  so  much  so  that  the  anxiety  and  increasing 
uneasiness  occasioned  by  them,  and  the  knowledge  that  at  his  death 
his  wife  and  child  would  be  left  so  ill  off,  preyed  so  heavily  on  his  mind 
as  to  have  produced  the  fatal  event  that  occurred  on  Sunday  last.  .  .  . 
You  are  aware  Z^A^^  the  pension  lie  had  reverts  to  his  eldest  son,  but  with 
a  saving  of  one  thousand  a  year  to  the  country ;  but  of  this  saving  to 
the  country  might  not  you  as  an  act  of  kindness  to  an  old  friend,  and 
of  generosity  to  the  widow  and  child  of  an  old  and  faithful  public 

servant,  recommend  some  provision  to  be  made  for  Lady  C-  and 

her  daughter?    The  health  of  poor  Lady  C  is  such  as  to  have 

httle  hope  that  her  life  will  be  long  spared  ;  therefore,  a  pension  to 
revert  to  Lord  C — 's  daughter  at  her  death  would  not  be  unreason- 
able In  a  few  days  the  sessions  (sic)  will  close,  and  before  it: 

does,  I  appeal  to  those  good  feelings  which  I  am  sure  fill  your  breast, 
to  take  some  step  to  obtain  a  provLsion  for  the  widow  and  daughter  of 
the  late  Lord  C  .'—Vol.  iii.  p.  135. 

To  this  prudential  and  pathetic  appeal  the  ungenerous  Sir 
Eobert  coldly  replied — 

'  How  deeply  he  regretted  that  he  could  not  feel  justified  in  making 
any  proposal  to  Parliament  for  a  provision  for  the  widow  and  daughter 
of  his  lamented  friend  Lord  C  .    Tlie  provision  made  for  a  person. 
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holding  the  office  which  had  been  held  b}^  him  on  his  retirement  was 
more  liberal  than  that  made  for  any  other  public  servant.  In  the 
case  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  entitled  from  the  inadequacy  of  his 
private  means  to  claim  a  retiring  allowance,  the  amount  was  limited  to 
£2000  per  annum ;  no  provision  whatever  was  made  for  the  widow. 

The  provision  made  for  Lord  C  was  an  annual  pension  of  £4000 

for  his  own  life  and  £3000  for  his  son,  until  his  son  should  succeed  to 
a  lucrative  sinecure  office.'' 

The  untiring  benevolence  of  the  noble  lady  sent  forth  another 
epistle  to  the  Premier  on  the  5th  of  August  following.  Still  the 
stern  statesman  would  not  be  moved  to  consideration  of  the 
forlorn.  *  He  could  not  think  it  would  be  for  the  real  advantage 
of  the  family  of  the  late  lord,  even  if  the  means  existed,  that  a  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  his  daus^hter  from  the  Civil  List.  The 
whole  sum  available  for  the  grant  of  pensions  for  the  present  year 
was  <£^700.  From  such  a  fund  was  the  vain  attempt  to  be  made, 
that  had  to  meet  the  various  claims  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Crown, 
founded  upon  personal  service  to  the  Crown ;  public  service  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  eminent  literary  and  scientific  merit.' 

A  third  missive  of  charity  implored  a  very  limited  provision  for 

*a  daughter  of  Lord,  G  hy  a  former  husband,'  for  so  says 

Mr.  Madden's  text.  Alas !  an  ungrateful  country  left  virtue 
to  its  own  reward,  and  three  thousand  a  year. 

Some  may  be  curious  to  learn  the  personality  of  this  lamented 

lord.  What  Lord  C  ,  vegetating  on  the  miserable  pittance  of 

.£^4000,  with  a  thousand  less  to  heir  expectant  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary fund,  died  in  embarrassed  circumstances  on  a  Sunday 
in  July,  in  1845?  Perhaps  research  might  show  that  one  Mr. 
Manners  Sutton,  raised  from  First  Commoner  of  England  to 
Viscount  of  Canterbury,  who  married  for  wife  a  certain  Mrs. 
Ellen  Home  Purves  nee  Power,  and  who  had  for  sister  brilliant 
Lady  Blessington,  might  fit  as  counterpart  to  the  descrip- 
tion. At  any  rate,  let  us  rejoice  in  our  precious  privileges  of 
a  peerage. 

As  a  lady  of  letters  our  fair  patroness  of  lions  and  distressed 
peers  held  very  lofty  rank.  Some  write  by  love  of  fame,  more 
perhaps  from  dread  of  famine.  Very  few  have  written,  as  the 
Lady  Blessington,  from  pure  benevolence,  for  such  is  the  theory 
of  her  admiring  l)iographer.  To  keep  up  the  hospitality  of  Gore 
House,  her  ladyship  kindly  condescended  to  enter  the  market  of 
letters  in  rather  a  general  way  ;  a  grand  example  of  humility 
with  exalted  station.  She  edited  '  Annuals,'  and  'Corns,'  and 
*  Books  of  Beauty,'  where  fair  faces  were  put  in  print  with  the 
compliments  of  noble,  honourable,  and  right  honourable  poetastic 
admirers,  and  name  or  benevolence  of  noble  editor  drew  its 
average  annual  thousand  or  so.    She  contributed  heavily  to  the 
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diffusion  of  light  letters*  over  library  and  other  counters,  relieved 
by  romance  the  racing  records  of  a  Sunday  journal,  and  for  the 
trifling  consideration  of  some  £500  a  year,  even  entered  lists 
with  the  immortal  Mr.  J enkins,  as  a  fashionable  reporter  on  the 
daily  press.  An  ungrateful  public  did  not  repay  the  condescending 
benevolence  of  the  noble  lady ;  for,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  the 
Blessington  novels  lay  heavy  on  the  market.  Shame  on  the  age 
that  could  not  appreciate  a  mind  too  vast  for  the  capacity  of  a 
single  language  ;  which  required  a  composite  of  tongues — Gallic 
point  with  English  strength  to  express  all  the  fulness  of  her 
flowing  genius.  Mr.  Madden  modestly  asserts  that  it  was  not  of 
the  highest  order,  that  it  lacked  creative  power,  constructive 
skill,  and  truth  in  character,  too,  and  even  hints  the  possibility 
that  literature  may  lament  its  memory.  A  genius,  perhaps,  with- 
out any  ? 

The  life  and  remains  of  Dame  Aphrodite  of  Paphos  omitting 
the  elegant  Adonis  would  not  be  less  true  to  history  than 
Blessington  without  Count  D'Orsay.  The  Count  belonged  as 
much  to  Gore  House  as  any  of  its  ornaments  or  treasures — the 
Laurence  of  its  mistress,  or  the  precious  golden  lock  of  the  Borgia. 
What  a  strange  combination  of  the  mean  and  the  magnificent  in 
that  paragon  of  dandies,  expecting  the  commission  of  unlimited 
credits  for  setting  fashions,  and  arbiter  elegantiarum  of  chival- 
ries to  the  universe.  What  a  genius  lost  to  tailoring  by  sheer 
accident  of  birth ;  what  an  artist,  perhaps,  had  Fortune  not  sent 
him  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  Teufelsdrockh,  that  society  is 
founded  upon  cloth.  By  bond  of  law  and  Hymen  the  Count 
from  early  years  belonged  to  the  house  of  Blessington.  It  was 
bargained  and  settled  by  will  that  the  Count  should  marry  the 
fortune  of  one  of  the  EarFs  daughters.  The  settlement  of  large 
estates  depended  on  the  choice.  In  1827  choice  fell  on  the  Lady 
Harriet  Frances  Gardiner,  who  was  married  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  by  legal  formality  separated  at  twenty-five.  The  Count's 
debts  are  nearly  as  famous  as  his  dandyism.  Upwards  of 
.^'l 00,000  are  stated  to  have  been  paid  to  his  creditors  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  Irish  estate  which  came  to  him  in  the  matrimo- 
nial lot.  A  vast  deal  is  said  of  his  chivalry  and  gentlemanly 
feeling.    A  choice  instance  of  his  courtesy  was  the  address  to 


*  These  were  the  works  of  Lady  Blessington : — The  Magic  Lantern,  1822  ; 
Sketches  and  Fragments,  1822;  Journal  of  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron, 
1832 ;  Grace  Cassidy,  or  the  Repealers,  1833 ;  Meredyth,  1833 ;  The  Two 
friends.  1835  ;  The  Victims  of  Society,  1837  ;  Confessions  of  an  Elderly  Lady, 
1838 ;  the  Governess,  1839 ;  The  Idler  in  Italy,  1839 ;  The  Idler  in  France, 
1841 ;  The  Lottery  of  Life,  ]  842;  Strathern,  1845  ;  Memoirs  of  a  Femme-de- 
Chambre,  1846;  Lionel  Decrhurst,  1846;  Marmaduke  Herbert,  1847;  Country 
Quarters,  1850. 
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young  Matthews,  guest  of  his  father-in-law,  in  the  presence  of 
two  ladies  : — '  Vous  etes  nn  mauvais  blaguer,  par  Dieu,  la  plus 
grande  bete,  et  blaguer  que  j'ai  jamais  rencontre,  et  la  premiere 
fois  que  vous  me  parlez  comme  9a,  je  vous  casserai  la  tete,  et  je 
vous  jetterez  par  la  fenetre 

The  development  of  the  talents  of  ridiculous  people  was  one  of 
the  elegant  entertaimnents  of  Blessingtonia,  and  the  Count  was 
a  great  proficient  in  the  art.  Select  specimens  are  given  of  the 
fun  made  of  an  unfortunate  Smith,  lieutenant  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  commander  of  the  Blessington  yacht,  because  the  luckless 
navigator  had  no  Admiralty  interest  to  get  him  posted,*  and 
of  a  certain  Monsieur  Juhen,  in  youth  secretary  to  Robespierre, 
and  in  dotage  the  butt  of  brilliant  Gore  House.  The  Julien 
exhibition  indeed  must  have  been  considered  as  vastly  interest- 
ing and  clever,  for  it  is  at  least  related  twice  over  by  Mr. 
Madden.-|-  In  high  life  this  is  technically  termed  '  drawing  out  \ 
in  low  life  '  chaffing,'  and  cabmen  are  performers  of  remarkable 
talent. 

Hunted  by  ignoble  bailiffs,  the  Count,  portmanteau  in  his  own 
noble  hand,  took  nocturnal  flight  to  the  republican  Paris,  then 
ruled  by  his  princely  friend  the  President.  In  the  prince, 
whom  he  had  helped  in  need,  he  trusted  to  find  a  friend  in  his 
own  stress  of  fortune.  D'Orsay  was  politely  received  in  the 
palaces  of  the  republic,  and  learnt  the  lesson  of  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  princes.  It  is  said  that  he  even  used  his  personal 
influence  to  keep  his  ancient  friend  true  to  the  oath  sworn  to  the 
republic  ;  and  to  his  credit,  and  with  more  certainty  is  it 
reported,  that  he  publicly  called  the  coii'p-d' etat  the  greatest 
political  swindle  ever  practised  in  the  world.  This  may  account 
for  presidential,  if  it  does  not  for  imperial  coolness.  When  he  lay 
on  the  bed  of  death  in  August,  1852,  the  Emperor  named  him 
Superintendent  of  the  Fine  Arts.  There  was  one  action  for  which 
the  Count  D'Orsay  deserves  respectful  remembrance.  He  burnt 
his  diary — the  sparkling  diary  said  to  surpass  De  Grammont. 
Its  reputation  was  wide,  and  tempting  ofters  were  made  for  pub- 
lication, but  he  would  not  violate  the  privacies  of  life — he  burnt 
it  to  avoid  the  tempters.    Sic  traiisit  gloria — daaady ! 

With  tlie  flight  of  D'Orsay  fell  a  dynasty  of  the  world  of 
fashion.  Rude  men  in  possession  sate  where  Blessington  once  liad 
given  law.  Her  reign  was  at  an  end.  How  many  wept  the  fall  ? 
Her  French  valet,  reporting  to  Ids  mistress  the  closing  scene  at 
Gore  House,  relates  how  '  M.  Thackeray  est  venu  aiissi,  et  avait 
les  larmos  aux  yeux  en  partant.  Cost  pent  etre  la  seule  personne 
que  j'ai  vu  r^ellement  affects  en  votre  depart.'  Melancholy  epitaph 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  105. 


t  lb.  p.  18(5,  aucl  vol.  iii.  p.  201. 
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on  the  departed  grandeur  of  Gore  House.  A  year  or  so  later,  it  be- 
came the  '  Symposium'  of  a  French  cook,  where  the  million  might 
dine  at  eighteenpence.  Wilberforce  !  Blessington  !  Soyer  !  To 
what  popular  uses  may  not  palaces  in  time  come  ? 

Where  Wilberforce  oft  thought  and  Blessington  was  toasted, 
Lo !  there  for  all  mankind,  the  might}^  Soyer  roasted. 

As  for  all  that  remained  of  Marguerite  of  Blessington,  in  April 
she  too  went  to  Paris,  and  died  on  the  4th  of  June,  1849. 

No  character  of  greatness  can  be  complete  without  its  cha- 
racteristic. Born  to  modest  estate,  the  widow  Farmer  won  a 
title  to  greatness.  Charming,  conversational,  and  a  countess, 
thirty  thousand  made  pleasant  the  path  to  its  giddiest  heights. 
She  received  daily  from  10  to  12  p.m.,  sate  in  attitude  high 
priestess  of  Minerva  on  satiu,  sentiment,  and  sarcasm,  wooed 
the  Muses,  and  amused  all  who  wooed  her.  Poets  placed  poesy, 
and  politicians  the  more  sohd  praise  of  places  at  her  feet.  To 
cultivate  acquaintances  she  cultivated  letters,  and  laboriously 
forced  tender  annuals  and  perennials  for  the  market.  She  was 
the  grave  predecessor  of  the  comic  annuals,  raising  buds  of 
beauty  with  more  regularity  than  the  Spring.  She  conversed 
with  Lord  Byron,  and  idled  through  Italy,  France,  and  the  world 
of  fashion.  Publishers  came  lowly  to  her  shrine,  but,  ingrate, 
seldom  returned  again.  Her  genius  was  not  creative  of  new 
literature,  but  she  invented  the  Parisian-English  tongue.  She 
was  of  an  affectionate  nature,  and  had  Platonic  affections.  She 
had  great  credit  for  generosity,  much  sympathy  for  elegant  sorrow, 
uncommon  notions  of  propriety  and  unexceptionable  cookery. 
She  was  perfection — Venus,  Minerva,  and  the  Countess.  She 
was  of  the  religion  of  Rochefoucault,  worshipped  devoutly  the 
world,  and  wondered,  when  dinners  were  no  more,  that  she  had 
no  more  diners.  She  died,  was  buried,  and  is  immortalized  in 
three  volumes. 

Two  of  the  three  are  devoted  to  correspondence.  Anybody 
who  had  a  name  could  go  to  Gore  House,  and  as  the  lions  were  for 
the  most  part  of  a  literary  turn,  the  work  has  variety.  It  embraces 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  opinions  and  men,  from  Louis  Blanc  to 
Louis  Bonaparte  ;  from  his  Grace  of  Wellington  down  to  the  very 
nicest  little  grace  that  ever  hymned  the  prettiest  sentiment  of 
the  boudoir.  But  with  all  these  graces,  we  who  went  conscien- 
tiously through,  found  it  rather  heavy  reading.  Everybody  in 
his  or  her  estimation  is  a  brilliant  creature,  full  of  genius,  and 
the  compliment  passes  round  the  whole  circle  and  back  again. 
The  fulness  of  genius  will  assuredly  not  be  found  in  this  epis- 
tolary collection.  Mole-eyes  of  hereafter  may  profit,  but  a  present 
age  will  hardly  dig  for  gold  amongst  the  shale  of  Cornwall. 
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The  Iron  Duke  here  becomes  the  ironical.  This,  in  newspaper 
phrase,  would  certainly  be  a  '  characteristic  epistle  :' — 

'January  16th,  1839. 

'  I  am  much  flattered  by  your  ladyship's  recollection,  evinced  by 
your  recommendation  of  a  gentleman  to  be  appointed  Provost  of  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford. 

'  Since  I  heard  of  the  vacancy  in  that  office,  which  it  becomes 
my  duty  to  fill,  in  my  capacity  of  Chancellor  of  the  University, 
I  had  been  considering  the  qualifications  of  the  several  candidates, 
not  less  than  seventy  in  number  ;  and  consulting  with  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  the  heads  of  the  University,  in  respect  to  the  choice  to 
be  made. 

I  acknowledge  that  it  never  occm-red  to  me  to  refer  to  the  ladies, 
and  I  return  my  thanks  to  the  one  who  has  assisted  me  with  her 
counsel. 

'  I  am  apprehensive,  however,  that  I  cannot  hold  out  expectations  to 
Mr.  Landor  that  he  will  be  appointed. 

'  The  Provost  of  Worcester  College  has  the  government  of  that  insti- 
tution. The  qualifications  required  to  enable  him  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office  are  various,  and  quite  different  from  those  which 
have  attracted  your  attention  towards  Mr.  Landor.  In  the  choice 
which  I  shall  make,  I  must  satisfy  not  onl}^  the  College  and  its 
visitors,  but  the  University,  the  Church,  and  the  public  at  large. 

'  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  decline  to  attend  to 
your  wishes  upon  this  occasion. 

'  Believe  me  ever  your  most  fiiithful  servant, 

'  Wellington.' — Vol.  iii.  p.  20. 

The  Duke,  on  the  9  th  of  jipril,  1849,  wrote  this  curious  epistle 
to  the  Count  D'Orsay  : — 

'  Je  me  n'jouis  de  la  prosperite  de  la  France  et  du  succes  de  M.  Ic 
President  de  la  llepubHque.  Tout  tend  vers  la  permanence  de  la  paix 
de  I'Europe,  qui  est  neccssaire  pour  Ic  bonheur  de  chacun.  Votre  ami 
tres  devoue,  Wellington.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  357. 

Wellesley  is  here  very  classic  after  the  school  of  Eton,  and  quite 
satisfied  that  the  page  of  history  is  large  enough  for  all  the  Wel- 
lesleys.  We  cannot  remember  that  there  is  anything  very 
wonderful  in  the  private  sentiments  of  any  of  the  other  statesmen 
collected.  Lord  Durham  is  patriotic,  and  values  his  own  inde- 
pendence too  much  to  solicit  any  place  even  for  his  nearest 
relative  or  dearest  friend,  and  even  seems  to  have  been  place- 
hunted  to  the  loss  of  temper.  Glenelg,  too,  is  a  victim,  if  more 
complaisant.  Poor  Lord  John  RusseH's  Pegasus  was  yoked 
to  a  very  heavy  cart: — 'Although  I  am  in  opjiosition  (Feb.  5. 
1848),  I  liave  got  my  head  so  nuiddlod  with  politics,  that  I  cannot 
turn  my  miii(l  with  any  eflect  to  higher  and  more  agreeable 
pursuits.  In  short,  I  am  quite  unfit  to  contribute  to  '  The  Book 
of  Leauty,'  and  almost  reduced  to  the  state  of    the  beast."  This 
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it  is  to  get  harnessed  in  the  State  car/  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poet- 
statesman  ! 

Abinger  mixes  law,  literature,  and  compliment ;  Lyndhurst 
simply  excuses  himself  from  dining,  and  Brougham  displays 
magnanimity  and  the  earnestness  of  his  love  for  law  reform  : — 

'  I  wish  you  would  tell  your  clever  and  I  believe  honest  friend  of 
the  paper,  that  I  have  given  up  both  my  prosecutions  before  he  said  a 
word.  I  did,  because  on  reflection  I  believed  I  should  only  oppress 
him  to  whom  I  really  wished  no  harm,  but  should  obstruct  full  and 
free  discussion  of  public  men's  conduct  and  characters.  I  also  add, 
that  whether  his  candid  statement  just  sent  me  had  appeared  or  no,  I 
should  have  done  this  ;  but  now  he  has  shown  some  repentance,  I  being 
his  confessor,  must  prescribe  a  small  penance,  and  it  is  this.  Let  him 
do  something  (no  man  can  do  so  better)  in  furtherance  of  what  is  most 
near  my  heart,  law  reform,  and  especially  of  the  criminal  code.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  {entre  nous)  that  if  the  liberal  press  gave  it  a  lift, 
the  Grovernment  will  do  it ;  and  this  is  enormously  valuable.  Let  him 
do  this,  and  he  may  abuse  me  weekly  and  I  never  shall  complain.' — 
Vol.  iii.  p.  128. 

D'Israeli,  who  by  the  way  drops  all  Christianity  in  signature, 
is  literary,  but  once  oracular  on  the  last  day  of  memorable  184?8  : 
— '  I  must  offer  you  our  congratulations  on  Quiche's  marriage, 
which  is,  we  hope,  all  you  wish  ;  and  also  on  the  success  of  the 
future  imperator.' 

For  practical  politics,  of  special  interest  at  the  present  writing, 
we  must,  however,  turn  to  the  letters  of  the  author  of  '  Peter 
Simple.'  Poor  Captain  Marryat  served  an  ungrateful  party, 
spent  £6000  or  .j£^7000  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  election,  invariably 
'  laboured  very  hard  to  infuse  conservative  ideas,'  and  could  not 
get  a  ship.  Captain  M.  aspired  to  be  Sir  F.,  but  the  fountain  of 
honour  would  not  flow.  Sir  James  Graham  requested  the  star 
of  the  Guelph  and  knighthood  : — 

'  To  this  request  his  Majesty  King  William  was  pleased  to  reply,  in 
his  usual  frank  off-hand  way,  "  Oh,  yes,  Marryat,  I  know — bring  him 
here  on  Thursday"  (the  day  of  application  having  been  Monday).  Bufj 
it  appears  that  while  my  "  greatness  was  ripening,"  some  kind  friend 
informed  his  Majesty  that  1  had  once  written  a  pamphlet  on  impress- 
ment. And  when  Sir  James  saw  his  Majesty  on  the  Wednesday,  the 
king  said  to  him,  "  By  the  bye,  Marryat  wrote  a  work  on  impressment, 
I  hear  (whether  for  or  against  his  Majesty  did  not  deign  to  inquire). 
I  wont  give  him  anything  ;"  adding,  in  his  wonted  free  and  easy  style, 
"I'll  see  him  ■  first."  '—lb.  pp.  223. 

The  diplomatists  are  in  force.  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  with 
j  wonted  eccentricity.  '  Moore's  Memoirs'  record  some  amusing 
I  passages  of  his  thinkings  aloud,  as  when  debating  with  himself, 
I  at  a  dinner  of  foreign  notables,  whether,  following  foreign 
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custom,  the  lords  should  leave  table  with  the  ladies,  he  solilo- 
quized, to  the  great  dismay  of  a  Whig  lady,  who  interpreted 
politically,  '  I  think  we  must  go  out  altogether/  Mr.  Madden 
records  an  amazing  instance  of  diplomatic  cleverness  and  pro- 
fundity : — 

'  While  holding  the  office  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  an  amus- 
ing instance  occurred  of  his  absence  of  mind,  even  in  his  official  capacity. 
Some  misunderstanding  had  taken  place  between  the  Russian  and  the 
French  government — the  object  of  the  English  ministry  being  to 
mediate  between  these  powers — Lord  Dudley  had  to  forward  private 
despatches  to  both  governments  of  great  importance,  which  rendered 
it  necessary  to  keep  each  government  ignorant  of  the  communication 
made  to  the  other  power.  Lord  "Dudley,  in  one  of  his  customary  fits 
of  absence  of  mind,  enclosed  the  letter  for  the  Russian  minister  in  the 
envelope  addressed  to  the  French,  and  vice  versa.  When  the  mistake 
was  discovered,  Lord  Dudley  was  greatly  agitated.  But  his  anxiety 
was  speedily  terminated  by  a  communication  from  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Paris,  stating  that  his  excellency  the  French  minister  had 
returned  the  letter  for  the  Russian  minister  which  had  been  sent  to 
him,  saying — "  Je  suis  trop  fin,  pour  etre  pris  par  tel  artifice  de  Milord 
Dudley."  '—lb.  p.  428. 

Prince  Schwarzenburg  calls  my  lady  an  angel  in  very  elegant 
French,  and  his  letters  are  better  than  his  statesmanship.  Count 
Matuschewitz,  in  English  equally  good,  attains  a  knowledge 
above  liberal  wisdom,  on  the  differences  that  be  'twixt  Whig  and 
Tory. 

The  grandees  pure,  of  whom  the  Duke  D'Ossuna  is  prime 
magnifico,  are  chiefly  to  be  noted  for  the  splendid  style  of  an- 
nouncement when  grandees  condescend  to  die. 

The  literary  lions  don't  shine  intensely.  Moore  twinkles, 
Campbell  is  cold,  but  many  little  birds  of  song  chirrup  loudly 
enough.  Bulwer  wrote  in  his  dandiacal  days  when  it  was  elegant 
to  be  sick  of  life  ;  before  cold  water  and  the  '  Caxtons/  Boz  does 
not  startle  as  a  fashionable  correspondent.  His  literature  will  be 
better  liked  than  his  letters  \  and  he  himself  considered  more  at 
home  in  Den  of  Eatanswill  than  Gore  of  Kensington.  Monsieur 
Thackeray,  with  jmidence  probably,  did  not  write  letters  for  the 
profit  of  letter  collectors.  Landor  is  the  best  of  all  the  letter- 
writers  there — witty  and  wise  ;  but  it  will  be  hard  for  many  to 
figure  Walter  Savage  Landor  in  the  den  of  lions.  Rough  Old 
Parr  melted  before  '  the  gorgeous  Lady  Blessington,'  was  ready 
to  forego  his  twenty  of  an  evening,  and  wrote  her  ladyship 

an  introductory  note  to  Juvenal,  which  may  strike  one  to  \)Q  as 
appropriate  as  Cato  might  have  been  at  the  ban(|uet  of  Tri- 
jnalchio. 

The  wits  professional  are  dreadfully  funny  dogs.   Here  is  the 
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very  finest  specimen  of  the  collection  to  immortalize  the  memory 
of  James  Smith  : — 

*  Debrett  the  wondrous  fact  allows, 
You'll  find  it  printed  in  his  book ; 
The  Pier  that  stemm'd  the  tide  at  Cows, 

Could  only  be  Lord  Bull  in  hrooh.'' — lb.  p.  210. 

What  an  amazing  pier  that  could  stand  the  torrent  of  so  many 
wits.  The  same  pier  inspired  Jekyll  of  much  jocular  renown. 
The  italics,  like  the  wit,  are  the  private  property  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Jekyll:  —  'The  French  admiral  Mackau  squalled 
horribly  at  Cherbourg,  when  he  found  himself  invaded  by  a 
squadron  of  Covjes.  They  have  swamped  the  pretty  town  of 
Southampton  with  a  new  pier,  though  they  had  Lord  Ashton, 
an  old  Irish  peer  residing  there,  whom  they  might  have  repaired 
for  the  purpose/    Wonderful ! 

The  bulk  of  the  collection  is  of  miscellaneous  greatness.  Gell, 
Vice-Chamberlain  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  classic  antiquary, 
gossips  at  great  length.  Poor  Sir  William,  between  pension- 
stoppage,  publishers,  and  the  gout,  is  a  sad  specimen  of  a  fine 
old  fashionable  gentleman  runnino  to  seed.  We  learn  that  his 
royal  mistress  read  a  classic  line  rather  known  to  quoters  : — 

*  0  trumpery,  0  Moses  !' 

and  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  up  poetry  because  Byron  beat 
him  ;  but  meant,  at  Naples,  to  try  again.  Apropos  of  the  Great 
Unknown,  Sir  William  is  in  a  constant  fever  of  wrath  against 
Lockhart,  because  that  hard-hearted  man  of  biography  would  not 
use  a  Neapolitan  sketch  by  Gell's  own  classic  hand,  wherein  was 
specially  suppressed  '  everything  which  might  have  been  put  in 
a  ludicrous  light,  out  of  respect  and  regard  to  Sir  Walter.' 
Much  else  is  there  to  amuse  in  the  miscellaneous  troubles, 
tribulations,  and  trivialities  of  Annual  editors  and  contributors, 
which  will  no  doubt  find  their  due  appreciation  in  fair  celes- 
tial circles  of  May  fair.  We  were  very  much  edified  by  a  lady 
lion  of  America,  who  mildly  hoped  that  her  Dear  Lady  Blessington 
would  *  condescend  to  reply and  of  an  English  ditto,  who 
sought  lordly  patronage  on  the  patriotic  grounds  of  travelling  all 
the  way  to  India  to  make  a  book,  when  she  might  have  gone  to 
America.  The  entertainer  of  all  the  lions  herself  shines  with 
wondrous  light ;  who  can  doubt  the  reach  of  a  genius,  so  pene- 
trating of  ken,  which  hails  Drummond  as  first  poet  of  his  age  ? 

Dividing  mankind  into  the  single,  married,  and  separated,  it  is 
curious  to  note  how  very  many  of  the  brilliant  throng  had  been 
unfortunate  in  matrimony.  The  world  was  wont  to  talk  a  great 
deal  about  Gore  House.  The  historian  says  nothing.  Does 
silence  signify  assent  ? 

M  M  2 
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If  there  is  not  much  morality  to  enlighten  laborious  readers 
througli  these  volumes,  one  important  moral  may  be  derived,  that 
lions  should  be  very  cautious  when  they  write  letters  to  collectors 
of  lions ;  or  better  still,  that  they  should  not  write  at  all,  for 
biographers  and  the  bibliopoles  don't,  generally  speaking,  elevate 
the  lion  character  for  futurity.  Of  course  it  is  to  be  presumed 
the  present  biographer  duly  obtained  leave  and  licence  of  all  the 
world  transcribed ;  but  had  he  equal  licence,  or  did  he  take  it,  of  the 
described  ?  As  a  chivalrous  and  charitable  editor,  he  of  course 
consulted  Madame  Dudevant  before  he  published  the  amiable 
gossip  of  a  diplomatic  correspondent  of  Blessington  House. 

The  work  might  have  been  vastly  improved  had  the  biographer 
thought  sometimes  of  Noah.  His  talent  for  book-making  is 
remarkable,  and  might  have  become  useful,  provided  facts  could 
be  depended  upon.  Various  readings,  which  cannot  always  be 
attributed  to  the  printer,  of  one  of  the  most  carelessly  printed 
books  we  ever  waded  through,  are  calculated  much  to  lead  to 
doubt  if  not  discredit.  Some  of  the  geographic  lore  is  wonderful 
for  a  traveller,  and  may  to  posterity  open  as  many  vexed  ques- 
tions as  Herodotus.  Praise  be  to  him  nevertheless,  for  cutting  out  a 
new  path  in  the  biographic  line.  When  lions  of  every  roar  are  daily 
biographized,  why  should  not  the  Lady  Leo  have  her  share  ? 


Art.  II. —  Christianity  in  Turkey  ;  a  Narrative  of  flie  Protestant 
Reformation  in  the  Armenian  Church.  By  H.  G.  0.  Dwight, 
Constantinople.    12mo.    pp.  360.    London :  Nisbet. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  present  war  has  been  to  excite  an 
unwonted  desire  for  trustworthy  information  respecting  the  social 
and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  non-Mohammedan  portion  of 
the  Sultan's  subjects.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  been  informed, 
that  within  the  last  few  years  extensive  modifications  have  taken 
place  in  the  attitude  of  the  supreme  government  towanis  them ; 
that  the  status  of  the  population  professing  Christianity  has 
been  extensively  ameliorated  ;  tliat  more  is  left  to  the  steady 
operation  of  a  modified  law,  and  less  and  less  to  the  mere  arhitrium 
of  the  local  authorities  ;  that,  in  fact,  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  whole  system  of  administration  unprecedented  in  tlie  previous 
history  of  Ottoman  rule. 

On  the  other  hand,  wo  licar  that  vfitliin  a  recent  period, 
Christians — excolhnit  subjcjcts  of  tlie  Sultan — have  experienced 
severe  persecution.  I'hat  individuals  and  whole  communities 
have  endured  cruel  and  harassing  ill-usage;  that  even  in  the 
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sanctuary  itself  ministers  of  the  Word  have  suffered  the  terrible 
and  degrading  punishment  of  the  bastinado  ;  and  that  protracted 
imprisonment,  secular  ruin,  and  even  death  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  the  shameless  oppressions  to  which  Christian  men  are 
still  subjected.  Listening  to  these  tales  of  wrong,  the  impression 
is  naturally  made  on  the  less  diligent  inquirer  that  the  Turkish 
Government  raised  this  persecution,  and  instituted  these  barbarous 
punishments.  Christians  being  the  aggrieved,  the  conclusion 
is  too  readily  reached,  that  none  but  Mohammedans  could  have 
been  the  aggressors  ;  and  hence  it  is  eagerly,  but  very  thought- 
lessly urged,  that  some  great  Christian  power  should  assume  a 
protectorship  over  the  unfortunate  sufferers  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness  whose  lot  is  cast  within  the  territories  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  Mr.  Dwight's  very  interesting  and 
timely  volume  will  tend  to  elucidate  many  points  of  great 
importance.  It  faithfully  exposes  the  real  character  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  Armenian  Church  ;  not,  indeed,  the 
largest,  but  certainly  not  the  least  influential  of  those  ecclesiastical 
systems  which  present  to  the  followers  of  the  Arabian  prophet 
the  only  exemplification  of  Christianity  with  which  they  have 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted.  He  candidly  portrays 
its  deficiencies,  and  traces  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  new 
spirit  which  has  recently  sprung  up  in  that  community,  fraught 
with  most  hopeful  and  yet  undeveloped  results. 

From  Mr.  Dwight's  testimony  we  are  led  to  the  painful  con- 
clusion that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  the  persecution  is  raised 
by  Christians  against  Christians  ;  that  the  sufferers  are  Pro- 
testant dissenters  from  a  corrupt  church ;  that  the  most  active 
agents  are  professed  Christians,  members,  officers,  hierarchs  in 
that  Church  ;  and  that  if  the  Turkish  authorities  ever  interfere, 
it  is  when  some  false  charge  of  debt,  or  of  riot  equally  false, 
sustained  by  perjury,  is  brought  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
against  some  poor  Puritans  whom  they  are  determined  to  ruin. 
Further,  in  perusing  this  volume,  we  are  impressed  with  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  that  the  influential  movement  towards  a  purer 
worship  and  a  more  scriptural  creed  did  not  take  place  under  the 
protectorate  of  Austria,  nor  within  the  dominions  of  the  Czar,  but 
under  the  more  mild  and  merciful  sceptre  of  Abdul  Medjid. 
The  thing  of  all  others  most  to  be  dreaded  by  any  who  desire 
the  success  of  this  awakening  in  the  Armenian  Church,  is  the 
protectorate  of  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ptussias  over  the 
Christians  in  Turkey. 

The  Armenians  have  been  called  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the 
East,  being  distinguished  amongst  Orientals  by  their  industry, 
enterprise,  perseverance,  trading  capacities,  and  wealth.  They 
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are  found  in  almost  every  important  city  of  Asia ;  their  mercantile 
engagements  and  agencies  extending  from  Canton  to  Constanti- 
nople ;  so  that,  should  they  ever  become  possessed  of  Christianity 
in  its  vital  and  spiritual  power,  they  will  prove  most  valuable 
instruments  in  its  greneral  diffusion  throuo^hout  the  East. 

The  original  seat  of  this  ancient  race  is  the  country  that  lies 
round  about  Mount  Ararat ;  but  in  the  height  of  their  power 
they  extended  from  the  Caspian,  westerly,  through  the  Avhole 
of  that  region  now  called  Asiatic  Turkey,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  whole  number  of  Armenians  at  present  in 
the  world  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
whom  are  inhabitants  of  Turkey  ;  many  are  found  in  Persia ; 
they  abound  also  in  Georgia,  where  they  must  now  be  regarded 
as  subjects  of  the  Czar. 

Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Armenia  in  the  times  of 
the  j^postles  ;  according  to  popular  tradition,  by  Thaddeus.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  probable  that  Christian  truth  won  its  way  to 
the  heart  of  individuals,  who  were  subsequently  associated 
together  for  worship  and  discipline  in  organized  societies  or 
churches ;  these  would  be  met  with  chiefly  in  the  towns,  whilst  the 
mass  of  the  population  remained,  we  suppose,  unaffected  by  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  Whatever  may  be  the  correct  explana- 
tion of  the  fact,  it  appears  certain  that  in  the  third  century  of  our 
era,  the  Armenian  nation  as  such  was  idolatrous. 

At  that  period,  Gregory,  called  Loosavorich  (the  Illuminator), 
an  Armenian  of  royal  descent,  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ. 
Through  his  influence,  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  court  and  the  nation  became  nominally  Christian  :  a  pro- 
fession which  the  Armenians  have  ever  since  maintained. 
Although  the  Scriptures  were  soon  afterwards  translated  from  the 
Greek  into  the  Armenian  tongue,  tlie  character  of  the  religion 
planted  by  Gregory  was,  we  fear,  largely  aflected  by  superstition 
and  error  ;  for  the  most  ancient  books  of  theology,  as  well  as  the 
old  liturgies  of  the  Armenian  Church  that  have  come  to  light, 
are  strongly  tinged  with  false  doctrine.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Dwight,  'It  is  doubtful  whether,  even  amongst  the  first  and  best 
teachers  of  this  Church,  there  ever  was  a  perfectly  clear  discrimi- 
nation between  the  rehi^ion  of  men  and  the  reliction  of  God : 
between  purchasing  salvation  by  observances  and  penances,  and 
receiving  it  as  a  free  gift  from  heaven.' 

Christianity  in  Armenia,  obscured  and  deformed  by  earthly 
accretions,  became  increasingly  degenerate  age  after  age  ;  her 
features  presented  nothing  pure  and  attractive  to  convince  the 
pagan  of  her  heavenly  origin,  or  to  win  thg  contemptuous  gaze 
of  the  follower  of  the  false  jirophct.  'J'lie  pii(^st  juid  the  sacra- 
ments have  for  centuries  occupied  the  place  of  Christ ;  washings, 
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crossings,  puerile  rites,  unmeaning  ceremonies,  and  frequent 
fasts,  supersede  the  self-denial,  watchfulness,  and  purity  of  heart 
enjoined  on  the  disciple  of  Jesus.  In  the  hour  of  worship,  when 
the  devout  mind  should  be  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  God, 
the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  of  some  saint,  perpetually 
intrudes.  Penance  is  enforced,  instead  of  penitence  ;  a  ritual 
observance  occupies  the  place  of  regeneration  ;  whilst  to  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  many  times  repeated,  is  ascribed  a  peculiar 
efficacy. 

The  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Dwight  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
Armenian  Church  is  as  dark  as  it  is  manifestly  truthful  ;  so 
that  the  great  need  of  a  thorough  and  radical  reformation 
forces  itself  upon  our  convictions.  Who  can  forbear  to  pour 
forth  the  fervent  entreaty  that  these  marred  and  misshapen  speci- 
mens of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  may  give  place  to  a  regenerated, 
spiritual  church — vital  with  heavenly  life — prepared  to  act  with 
a  disinterestedness  and  a  decision  which,  as  masses  of  decrepi- 
tude and  superstition,  they  have  never  known. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  which  is  the  more  corrupt — the 
Latin,  the  Greek,  or  the  Armenian  Church  ?  Mr.  Dwight  s 
answer  is  not  very  complimentary  to  either — 

'  In  forms  and  in  doctrines  the  Armenian,  the  G-reek,  and  the 
Roman  Churches  are  essentially  one.  In  each  of  them,  the  priest 
and  the  sacraments,  in  a  great  measure,  take  the  place  of  Christ ;  and 
with  this  grand  distinctive  feature  alike  in  them  all,  who  can  feel  that 
anything  important  attaches  itself  to  the  inquiry,  whether  one  holds 
a  sacrament  more  or  less  than  the  other  ?  or  has  a  saint  more  or  less 
in  the  calendar  ?  or  whether  they  choose  to  make  images  of  the  latter 
by  the  painter's  brush  on  a  flat  piece  of  canvas,  or  by  the  sculptor's 
tool  out  of  a  block  of  marble,  or  a  piece  of  molten  brass  ?' — p.  6. 

The  awful  sin  of  Mary-worship  attaches  equally  to  each  of 
these  Church  systems — 

'  It  is  painful  to  witness,  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  this 
Church,  how  constantly  the  name  of  Jesus  as  mediator  is  excluded, 
and  the  name  of  Mary  or  some  other  saint  substituted  in  its  place. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  poor  people  are  found  continually  calling 
upon  the  Virgin,  but  never  upon  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  intercede  for 
them.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  Armenians  appear  to  hold  even  a 
lower  place  in  the  scale  than  either  the  Greeks  or  the  Latins ;  for  the 
latter  have  only  dishonoured  Christ  by  associating  with  him  a  multi- 
tude of  other  mediators,  while  the  former  seem  to  have  excluded  him 
altogether  from  the  mediatorial  office.  Auricular  confession  ;  absolu- 
tion from  sin  by  the  priest ;  yjenance  ;  tran substantiation :  baptismal 
regeneration ;  intercession  of  the  saints  and  angels  :  worship  of  the 
material  cross,  of  relics,  and  of  pictures  ;  and  prayers  for  the  dead  ;  all 
belong  as  much  to  the  Armenian  Church  as  to  the  Roman.' — p.  7. 

Before  we  pass  on  to  notice  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  for 
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the  dissemination  of  intelligence  and  religious  truth  in  this  dark 
region  by  the  American  missionaries,  and  to  show  the  violent 
opposition  which  those  efforts  encountered,  it  will  be  needful  to 
give  some  explanation  of  the  church-polity  and  organization  of 
the  Armenians. 

The  head  of  the  Armenian  Church  is  the  Katholikos,  or  as 
Mr.  Dwight  writes  it,  Kathoghigos,  of  Echmiadzin,  a  town  which, 
through  the  absorption  of  Georgia  by  the  great  robber  of  nations, 
is  now  brought  under  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 
This  Katholikos  (who  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  patriarch) 
retains  in  his  hands  the  sole  spiritual  authority  to  ordain  bishops, 
and  so  may  fairly  and  properly  be  entitled  the  primate  and  head 
of  the  Armenian  Church.  Moreover,  he  alone  can  consecrate 
the  holy  oil,  a  most  important  element  in  the  religion  of  th^ 
Armenians.  But  the  real  head  of  influence,  at  least  in  respect 
to  all  those  Armenians  Avho  are  subjects  of  the  Porte,  is  the 
Armenian  Patriarch  at  Constantinople.  Properly  speaking,  he 
is  the  organ  of  communication  between  the  Ottoman  Government 
and  its  Armenian  subjects.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  he 
should  be  a  bishop.  His  position,  however,  gives  him  a  large 
amount  of  authority,  which  is  often  exercised  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary and  unprincipled  manner.  Though  the  Patriarch  has  no 
power  to  consecrate  bishops,  he  exercises  the  more  tangible 
function  to  appoint,  recal,  or  banish  them  at  his  pleasure  ;  and 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  even  in  the  remotest  provinces,  feel 
the  weight  of  his  censure. 

The  diocesan  bishops  exercise  power  over  the  secular  or  parish 
clergy,  whom  they  may  depose  from  their  office  ;  but  the  election 
of  their  ministers,  as  in  primitive  times,  still  rests  with  the 
people.  Contrary  to  the  usage  of  papal  countries,  no  one  can  be 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  unless  at  the  time  of  his  ordination 
he  is  the  husband  of  one  wife.  According  to  some  authorities, 
the  three  requisites  for  the  priesthood  are  orthodoxy  of  doctrine, 
marriage,  and  paternity.  Of  this  last  pre  requisite,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted,  we  hnd  no  mention  in  the  work  ])efore  us. 

Besides  the  priests,  there  is  an  order  of  clergy  called  by  the 
remarkable,  and  not  very  euphonious  designation  vartaheds, 
who  are,  in  fact,  the  preachers  of  the  Armenian  Church.  They 
take  vows  of  perpetual  celibacy,  reside  only  in  convents,  or  in 
the  churcli-inclosuros,  separately  from  the  families.  From  the 
vartab(3(ls  tlie  l^ishops  are  elected. 

Wo  imagine  some  one  saying — After  all,  the  great  question 
in  referenco  to  an  ecclesiastical  body  is,  not  precisely  whether 
its  creed  exceeds  the  just  measure  of  orthodoxy,  or  whether  its 
organization  be  more  al)soluto  and  despotic  on  the  one  liand,  or 
more  popular  on  the  other,  but  what  practical  influence  docs  it 
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exert  upon  the  people  at  large  ?  Does  it  form  intelligent  minds  ? 
Does  it  excite  devout,  spiritual  affections  towards  the  God  of 
love  ?  Making  due  allowance  for  the  depravity  and  wayward- 
ness of  the  human  heart,  does  it  in  any  large  proportion  of 
instances  lead  to  firmness  of  principle  and  sterling  morality  ? 
Particularly,  are  the  prescribed  conditions  of  salvation  such  that 
we  can  confidently  resign  an  anxious  soul  to  the  teaching  of  the 
accredited  ministers  of  this  so-called  Christian  Church  ?  Can- 
dour and  faithfulness  to  revealed  truth  compel  us  to  declare 
that,  in  its  present  state  the  Armenian  Church  utterly  fails  to 
meet  these  expectations.  It  must  be  renovated  or  removed, 
before  Christianity  in  Armenia  can  fulfil  its  proper  office  : — 

"  If  it  he  asked  by  what  means  a  devout  Armenian,  under  the  full 
influence  of  the  instructions  of  his  Church,  expects  at  last  to  get  to 
heaven,  I  would  say,  chiefly  through  what  his  priest  can  do  for  him. 
His  originally  corrupt  nature  is  purified  by  the  priest  at  baptism  ;  and 
whatever  sins  he  actually  commits  in  this  world  are  remitted  to  him, 
by  the  power  of  the  priest  to  absolve  :  and  he  is  sanctified  by  the 
reception  of  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  transubstantiated  by 
the  priest  at  the  sacrament ;  and  especially  is  this  ordinance  effica- 
cious as  the  death  struggle  comes  on,  not  by  any  intelligent  parti- 
cipation of  it  through  faith  in  the  recipient,  but  by  the  mere  per- 
formances of  the  priest,  who  comes  to  the  dying  man's  couch, 
carelessly  intones  the  prescribed  lesson,  and  places  a  piece  of  the 
sacramental  bread,  soaked  in  wine,  in  the  mouth  of  the  unconscious 
subject,  and  behold  the  man  is  safe  !  He  may  have  been,  up  to  that 
hour,  a  drunkard,  an  adulterer,  a  reviler,  a  blasphemer,  an  extortioner  ; 
according  to  the  most  approved  system  of  the  Armenian  Church,  he 
is  now  safe  ;  and  it  is  not  personal  repentance,  in  view  of  his  sins,  and 
a  personal  reliance  by  faith  upon  Christ,  that  have  made  him  so,  but 
the  mvsterious  agency  of  an  ignorant,  and,  it  may  be,  graceless  priest  1" 
-p.  13. 

The  first  movement  towards  a  reformation  was  made  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago,  by  Debajy,  an  Armenian  priest  at  Constanti- 
nople, who  by  word  and  pen  pointed  out  in  vigorous  style  the 
most  glaring  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church.  More 
recently  the  efforts  of  Bible  societies  in  diffusing  the  Scriptures, 
must  be  mentioned  as  an  element  of  great  influence  in  this 
important  work.  As  early  as  1813,  the  version  of  the  Bible  in 
the  ancient  Armenian  tongue,  was  printed  and  widely  circulated. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  edition  was 
very  beneficial  to  the  Armenian  people  generally.  Serviceable 
it  undoubtedly  was  to  the  learned  class,  who  had  studied  the 
ancient  language  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  reformation 
began  amongst  the  teachers  ;  but  for  the  bulk  of  the  population 
it  was  almost  labour  lost.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  unlearned,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  was  issued  in  1822 
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in  Armeno-Turkisli ;  that  is,  in  the  Turkish  language  but  in  tlie 
Armenian  character.  This  was  very  acceptable  to  those 
Armenians  who  had  lost  the  use  of  their  ancestral  tongue,  and 
speak  only  Turkish.  It  was  followed,  the  next  year,  by  an 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  modern  Armenian,  which, 
subsequently  revised  and  greatly  improved  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  missionaries  in  Smyrna,  was  freely  circulated,  and 
events  would  seem  to  say,  diligently  read. 

So  long  as  the  ancient  dialect  was  the  only  form  in  which  the 
Scriptures  were  presented — priests,  bishops,  patriarch,  katholikos, 
and  even  the  Czar  (Alexander)  approved,  applauded,  and  patro- 
nized ;  but  when  the  agents  of  the  Bible  Society  sought  the 
approbation  of  the  authorities  to  the  printing  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  mocZmi  Armenian,  which  nearly  all  understood,  the  case 
was  altered,  patronage  was  withdrawn,  and  the  patriarch  threat- 
ened that  if  such  a  work  were  attempted,  '  he  would  prohibit  the 
perusal,  and  punish  such  as  should  be  found  with  it  in  their 
possession.' 

Our  American  brethren,  missionaries  to  Asia  Minor,  contributed 
most  influentially  to  the  Reformation  now  in  progress.  At  first, 
indeed,  they  did  not  enter  on  the  field  of  labour  embraced 
by  the  Armenian  Church.  But  various  circumstances  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Armenian  mission.  One  of  these  circum- 
stances we  may  refer  to.  Mr.  King,  on  leaving  Smyrna  in  1 825, 
addressed  a  farewell  letter  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  that  city, 
stating  the  reasons  why  he  could  not  be  a  Catholic.  This  letter 
fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Armenian  bishop,  who  translated  it  into 
his  native  tongue,  and  transmitted  it  to  some  influential  members 
of  the  Armenian  community  in  Constantinople,  where  it  excited 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention.  A  meeting  was  convened 
in  the  Patriarchal  Church  to  consider  the  document.  The  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  referred  to  by  Mr.  King,  were  examined ;  and 
it  was  fully  agreed  by  those  present,  that  their  Church  grievously 
needed  reform.  Whether  from  the  discovery  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  clergy  on  this  occasion,  or  from  some  other  reason,  at  this 
period  a  conviction  gained  ground  that  it  was  most  important 
both  priests  and  vartabeds  should  henceforth  be  better  educated. 
Hence  originated  the  famous  school  of  the  Erasmus  of  this 
Reformation — Peshtimaljian. 

* Peshtimaljian  was  in  many  respects  nn  extraordinary  man.  Pos- 
seRsing  naturally  an  active^  and  inquisitive  mind,  and  a  retentive 
memory,  h(5  always  busied  himself  in  i^atluM-ini;^  knowledge  from  all 
sourees  within  his  reach,  and  what  he  feathered  he  never  lost.  He  was 
a  critical  and  accurate;  scholar  in  the  ancient  Armenian  tongue,  and 
deeply  versed  in  all  the  lore  of  his  own  nation.    Though  a  layman,  ho 
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made  himself  familiar  with  the  theology  of  the  Eastern  and  Eoman 
Churches,  with  the  doings  of  their  councils,  and  with  the  general  history 
of  the  Church  from  the  earliest  ages.  He  was  also  a  student  of  the 
Bible,  and  could  quote  from  every  part  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament with  wonderful  facility  and  accuracy.  Disgusted  with  the 
superstitions  of  his  Church,  and  especially  with  the  low  character  of 
many  of  its  clergy,  and  having  had  access  to  the  writings  of  certain 
French  infidels,  he  seems  to  have  lived  for  a  while  under  the  delusion 
that  all  religion  was  a  lie.  He  was  soon,  however,  brought  back  to 
the  ground  that  the  Bible  is  the  true  word  of  Grod,  and  the  only 
standard  of  faith.  It  is  believed  that  for  many  j'-ears,  religion  with 
him  was  more  a  matter  of  intellectual  inquiry  and  speculation  than  of 
divine  power  ;  more  a  correct  system  of  opinions  than  a  heart  right 
with  God.  He  was  cautious  in  speaking  of  the  errors  of  the  Church, 
and  even  timid,  and  sometimes  time-serving  in  the  presence  of  the 
bigoted ;  but  in  a  silent  and  unostentatious  manner,  he  gradually  led 
his  pupils  into  new  paths  of  inquiry  and  investigation ;  and  almost 
before  they  were  aware  of  it  themselves,  they  came  to  believe  not  only 
that  the  Church  may  err,  but  actually  does  err  in  many  of  her  teach- 
ings It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of  influence 

exerted  by  Peshtimaljian,  in  preparing  the  minds  of  men  to  receive  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  All  the  first  converts,  under  the 
labours  of  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  in  Constantinople, 
and  manv  of  the  later  ones,  were  from  among  the  alumni  of  his  school.' — 
pp.  26,  27. 

Rather  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  American  brethren 
commenced  direct  labours  in  Constantinople.  Finding  a  general 
preparedness  of  mind  for  a  purer  faith, — and  diligently  employing 
diversified  plans  of  usefulness, — schools,  conversation,  the  press, 
public  preaching  and  discussions,  they  were  early  gladdened  by 
success.  Many  interesting  details  are  given  with  great  simplicity 
by  Mr.  D wight,  for  wliich  we  must  commend  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself.  Several  of  the  priests  became  obedient  to  the  faith; 
inquirers  multiplied;  the  schools  flourished,  and  constituted  a 
most  powerful  agency  of  good  ;  '  the  Bible  was  much  sought  after 
and  read  ;  many  eyes  were  opened  to  see  the  folly  of  their  own 
superstitions ;  and  a  few  were  added  to  the  number  of  sincere 
believers  in  Jesus  Christ.' 

A  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  movement  may  be  gathered 
from  the  folio wincj  -nassacce  : — 

Ox  O 

'  The  doctrinal  views  of  the  converted  Armenians  seemed,  in  general, 
wonderfully  clear  ;  which  was  the  more  surprising,  considering  the 
immense  rubbish  of  superstition  and  error  that  originally  encumbered 
their  minds.  The  standard  doctrine  of  the  Beformation — salvation 
by  grace  alone,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law — was  usually  the  great 
central  truth,  first  apprehended  by  their  awakened  and  inquiring  minds, 
and  made  the  ground  of  satisfactory  repose.    Before  it,  the  multifarious 
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errors  of  the  ritual  and  priestly  system  melted  away  as  snow  before  the 
summer's  sun  ;  and  around  it,  every  essential  truth  in  the  Gospel 
scheme  naturally  clustered. 

'  The  number  of  inquirers  steadily  increased,  and  indeed  nearly  all 
who  called  upon  the  missionaries  came  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reli- 
gious conversation.  The  story  had  been  very  industriously  circulated, 
that  the  Americans  were  a  nation  of  infidels,  without  even  the  form  of 
religion ;  and  that  the  missionaries  were  aiming  to  convert  all  Arme- 
nians to  infidelit}^,  and  only  pretended  at  first  to  believe  the  Bible,  so 
as  the  more  easily  to  draw  the  people  into  snares.  The  word  Framason 
(Freemason),  Lutran  (Lutheran),  Volter  (Voltaire),  and  Protestan 
(Protestant),  were  freely  and  indiscriminately  applied  to  us,  all  of  them 
being  considered  by  the  common  people  as  synonymous,  and  the  mean- 
ing being  rather  indefinite,  but  yet  implying  an  Atheist  of  the  most 
wicked  and  dangerous  description.  To  the  emissaries  of  Rome  in  the 
East,  imdoubtedly,  belongs  the  first  paternity  of  this  falsehood,  and  to 
their  humble  and  sycophantic  imitators  among  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  Armenian  Church  must  be  yielded  the  honour  of  its  second 
parentage.  In  more  than  one  instance,  our  visitors  showed  at  first  no 
little  anxiety  to  know  exactly  what  was  the  truth  of  the  matter  ;  and 
inquired  Avhether  we  have  any  churches  in  America,  and  whether  any 
number  of  people  ever  assembled  for  worship  on  the  sabbath.' — p.  112. 

In  proportion  as  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  answered  their 
own  expectations,  opposition  became  more  violent;  various  ex- 
pedients were  used  to  arrest  the  progress  of  free  inquiry,  some 
painful,  some  vexing,  others  simply  ludicrous.  In  a  village  near 
Constantinople  the  missionaries  opened  a  boarding-school  in 
1 840,  which  was  immediately  attended  by  as  many  as  the  house 
could  accommodate.  Forthwith  an  attempt  was  made,  happily 
unsuccessful,  to  crush  the  rising  seminary,  on  the  following 
singular  gi'ounds : — 

'  A  deputation  from  the  village  of  Bel)ek  (in  which  the  school  was), 
consisting  of  the  Armenian  priest,  two  Greek  priests,  one  of  the  village 
rulers,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants,  called  upon  the  Armenian 
patriarch,  and  expressed  to  him  their  deep  regret  that  such  a  dangerous 
man  as  Mr.  Hamlin  should  be  allowed  to  reside  in  their  quarter.  They 
accused  him  of  eating  meat,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  &c.,  both  in  Lent,  and 
also  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  the  days  of  their  weekly  fast !  He 
also  taught  his  scholars  that  it  is  no  more  wicked  to  cat  butter  than 
oil  •,  or  meat  than  bread ;  or  eggs  than  olives !  Another  grievous 
offence  was,  that  neither  Mr.  Hamlin  nor  his  scholars  made  the  sign 
of  tlie  cross,  nor  worshipped  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  saints !  Of 
course,  they  said,  he  must  be  a  confirmed  infidel,  and  he  can  teach 
nothing  better  in  his  school  than  the  works  of  Voltaire!' — p.  114. 

Constantinople  and  the  neighbouring  region  on  each  side  the 
Bospborus  may  be  considered  tiie  chief  centre  of  the  evangelical' 
movement  in  its  earli(ir  stages ;  but  we  should  egrcgiously  err  if 
we  imagine  it  confined  to  tliat  district.    In  distant  provinces  the 
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better  principles  of  scriptural  religion,  though  by  no  means  gene- 
rally adopted,  undoubtedly  made  much  progress  amongst  the 
Armenian  people  ;  public  attention  was  aroused  in  Nicomedia,  in 
Broussa,  in  Erzeroum,  and  Trebizond  ;  even  in  places  where  the 
missionaries  were  never  seen,  feeling  was  awakened : — 

'  We  were  often  reminded  of  the  primitive  days  of  the  Church  when 
gardens  and  upper  rooms  were  selected  as  place  of  prayer  and  con- 
ference "for  fear  of  the  Jews."  Our  Nicomedian  brethren  had  had 
little  spiritual  aid  or  comfort  from  abroad.  They  had  been  thrown 
upon  their  Bibles  for  religious  teaching,  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  as  their 
expounder  of  religious  truth,  and  upon  God  as  their  only  protector. 
Who  then  could  wonder  that  they  had  grown  rapidly  in  knowledge  and 
grace  ? 

'  We  met  them  all  on  the  sabbath,  first  in  a  retired  garden,  where  we 
sat  for  four  consecutive  hours,  in  the  midst  of  a  small  circle  of  hungry 
souls,  expounding  to  them  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  preaching  the  Grospel 
of  Christ;  and,  after  partaking  of  some  refreshment,  we  sat  in  an  adjacent 
house  three  hours  more,  talking  to  those  who  were  present ;  and,  later 
in  the  day,  we  spent  three  hours  in  the  same  manner  in  another 
garden,  making  in  all  about  ten  hours  of  preaching  and  conversation 
in  the  course  of  one  sabbath,  besides  about  an  hour  more  in  our  own 
room,  with  transient  visitors  from  abroad.  And  yet  so  intense  was 
the  interest  manifested  throughout  by  every  individual  present,  that,  if 
bodily  strength  held  out,  we  could  most  gladly  have  talked  ten  hours 
more.' — p.  IIG. 

Passing  onwards  a  few  years,  the  course  of  the  narrative  brings 
us  to  a  period  when  the  most  determined  efforts  were  put  forth 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  From  having  been 
isolated  and  individual,  the  resistance  now  became  general  and 
fully  organized  ;  the  whole  power  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch  and 
the  magnates  at  Constantinople  was  employed  to  crush  the 
evangelicals.  Persecution  as  bitter  and  as  destructive  as  a 
malignant  priesthood  could  call  into  action,  in  a  country  where 
no  dominant  Christian  sect  wields  the  chief  power  of  the  state, 
now  bore  down  upon  the  converts.  Well  was  it  for  them 
at  this  period  that  the  party  holding  supreme  authority  was 
the  Sultan  and  not  the  Czar.  The  Ottoman  government, 
as  is  well  known,  regards  with  a  degree  of  impartiality, 
the  chief  ingredient  of  which,  perhaps,  is  indifference  or  con- 
tempt, the  various  Christian  sects  tolerated  in  the  capital  and 
the  provinces.  Yet  the  connexion  subsisting  between  the  several 
patriarchs  and  the  Porte — though  very  far  from  amounting  to  a 
state  establishment — undoubtedly  gives  those  functionaries  an 
amount  of  authority,  which  they  do  not  fail  to  use,  at  times,  in  a 
most  unjustifiable  manner. 

The  Turkish  authorities  would  not  punish  a  man  for  being  a 
Protestant,  any  more  than  for  being  a  Greek  or  an  Armenian  ;  but 
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if  a  charge  of  debt  were  preferred  against  a  professor  of  either 
creed,  and  was  sustained  by  perjury,  he  might  be  committed  to 
prison  and  so  ruined.  Again,  the  rule  of  trade  seems  to  be,  that 
each  particular  class  of  tradesmen  is  organized  into  a  sort  of 
guild,  and  no  one  can  keep  open  shop  in  the  city  unless  he  have 
a  certificate  signed  by  the  heads  of  his  guild,  and  countersigned 
by  the  Patriarch.  Now  it  is  plain  that  an  obnoxious  person 
might  be  completely  ruined  by  simply  withholding,  or  if  already 
granted,  by  withdrawing  the  guarantee,  or  by  refusing  the 
countersign. 

Mr.  D wight  gives  several  affecting  instances  of  most  cruel 
oppression  by  this  means. 

'  The  means  hitherto  employed  for  extirpating  Protestantism  had 
signally  failed  of  success.  In  the  beginning  of  1846,  therefore,  the 
Patriarch  resolved  to  enter,  at  once,  upon  more  coercive  measures  .... 
On  Sunday,  Januar\^  25,  after  the  usual  morning  services  in  the  Patri- 
archal Church  were  finished,  the  house  was  darkened  by  extinguishing 
the  candles,  the  great  vail  was  drawn  in  front  of  the  main  altar,  and  a 
bull  of  excision  and  anathema  was  solemnly  read  against  Priest  Yer- 
tanes,  including  all  the  followers  of  the  "  modern  sectaries."  ' — p.  215. 

After  terrible  anathemas  the  bull  proceeds — 

'  By  this  admonitory  bull,  I  therefore  command  and  warn  my 
beloved  in  ever}^  cit}^,  far  and  near,  not  to  look  upon  his  face,  regard- 
ing it  as  the  face  of  Belial ;  not  to  receive  him  into  your  holy  dwel- 
lings, &c.  &c. 

'  On  the  following  day  the  greatest  activit}^  prevailed  amongst  the 
priests,  in  every  part  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  All  moved  like  the 
different  parts  of  a  machine,  as  if  by  one  impulse.  The  Patriarch  had 
issued  orders  to  his  clergy  to  see  that  the  temporal  penalties  threat- 
ened in  the  bull  were  immediately  inflicted  to  tlio  very  letter  

The  Armenian  heads  of  all  the  trade  corporation  in  the  city  were  com- 
manded to  withdraw  their  countenance  Irom  ail  Protestants  who  would 
not  recant.  The  keepers  of  khans,  and  the  owners  of  houses,  were 
ordered  to  eject  all  lodgers  and  tenants  who  would  not  comply  with 
this  condition.  Families  were  also  visited  by  the  priests  wherever  any 
one  liv(id  who  was  suspected  of  heresy,  and  it  v/as  enjoined  upon  them 
to  exj)el  the  offending  members,  or  separate  from  it,  even  though  it  were 
a  son  or  a  daughter,  brother  or  sister,  husband  or  wife  

'  A  wild  s])irit  of  fanaticism  now  reigned.  Before  it,  all  sense  of 
right,  all  regard  to  truth  and  justice,  all  "bowels  of  mercies"  vanished 
away.  Even  the  strong  and  tender  affection  subsisting  between 
husbands  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  children,  was  in 
some  instances  ex(.'haiiged  for  the  cruel  and  relentless  hate  of  the 
]jers(;cutor.' — p.  218. 

Bakers  were  stringently  required  not  to  fimiish  the  brethren 
with  bread  ;  the  water-carriers,  many  of  whom  are  bigoted 
Armenians,  were  forbidchni  to  supply  them  with  water.  In 
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Smyrna,  Nicomedia,  Adabazar,  Trebizond,  and  Erzeroum,  the 
same  evil  spirit  prevailed.  Everywhere  the  evangelicals  were 
summoned  before  their  spiritual  rulers,  by  order  of  the  Patriarch, 
and  as  many  as  would  not  recant  were  anathematized. 

The  persecuted  brethren  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Patriarch, 
explaining  their  religious  sentiments,  and  humbly  intreating  that 
they  might  be  delivered  from  these  oppressive  measures.  Obtain- 
ing no  redress,  they  next  applied  to  the  Armenian  magnates,  but 
their  request  was  treated  with  utter  neglect.  Worn  out  by 
sufferings,  they  next  presented  a  petition  to  Reshid  Pasha,  Turkish 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  they  acquainted  him  with  their 
grievances ;  in  a  dignified  and  impressive  manner,  they  laid  before 
him  their  whole  case,  and  humbly  requested  that  he  would 
*  order  the  Patriarch  to  withdraw  his  oppressive  hand/  This 
petition  was  treated  with  respect,  but  it  procured  no  relief,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  inlluence  of  some  of  the  Armenian  magnates, 
who,  as  bankers  to  whom  Turkish  Pashas  are  under  considerable 
obligations,  often  exert  an  influence  for  good  or  evil,  which  to 
the  uninitiated  appears  almost  magical.  The  oppressed  brethren 
next  determined  to  present  their  case  formally  before  the 
English,  American,  and  Prussian  ambassadors,  imploring  their 
powerful  influence  to  procure  release  from  present  inflictions,  and, 
if  possible,  the  establishment  of  their  civil  rights.  Those  gentle- 
men took  the  greatest  interest  in  their  cause,  and  desisted  not 
until  they  had  procured  the  release  of  some  who  had  been 
wrongfully  incarcerated ;  and  obtained  from  the  Turkish  Cabinet 
the  observance  of  the  pledge  which  the  Sultan  had  already  given, 
that  henceforth  there  should  be  no  more  persecution  for  reli- 
gious opinion  in  Turkey.  The  Patriarch  was  gravely  rebuked ; 
the  artisans  and  traders,  whose  sureties  had  been  denied,  were 
allowed  to  become  sureties  for  each  other ;  and  much  advantage 
and  relief  followed.  The  persecutors  themselves  felt  the  necessity, 
now  that  their  proceedings  were  closely  watched  by  the  powerful 
defenders  of  the  oppressed,  of  conducting  their  evil  practices 
more  cautiously ;  but  every  scheme  of  petty  persecution,  under 
colour  of  law,  that  malice  could  invent,  was  still  sedulously  plied 
against  the  protesting  Armenians,  more  especially  in  places 
remote  from  the  seat  of  government. 

'  In  Nicomedia,  a  young  mechanic,  who  was  prominent  amongst  the 
Protestants,  and  who  once,  under  the  pressure  of  persecution,  had  gone 
back  to  the  idolatrous  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  but  soon  after 
repented  of  his  deed,  was  selected  as  a  victim.  He  was  publicly 
excommunicated  by  name,  and  driven  by  force  from  his  shop,  and  also 
from  his  family.  . .  .  He  was  now  ordered  by  the  Armenian  authorities  to 
leave  the  town,  as  being  unfit  to  live  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  vaga- 
bond. For  several  weeks  he  found  shelter  in  the  Turkish  coffee-houses, 
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the  Mussulmans  treating  him  with  a  kindness  which  he  could  no- 
where find  among  his  own  kindi'ed  and  people.  One  day  he  ventured 
to  go  to  his  father's  house  to  see  his  wife  and  children,  and  for  this 
crime  alone  he  received  fifteen  blows  with  a  stick  on  his  bare  feet,  by 
order  of  the  chief  Armenian  magnate  of  the  town.  This  man  had 
wealth  and  influence,  and  could  inflict  such  cruelties  without  fearing 
to  be  called  to  an  account  by  any  of  his  fellows.' — p.  246. 

The  case  of  Harootun  affords  another  instance  not  only  of  the 
cruelties  arbitrarily  inflicted  upon  the  non-conforming  Armenians 
but  of  the  kindness  often  displayed  by  the  Mohammedans  towards 
their  ill-used  neighbours,  who  no  longer  practise  the  superstitious 
forms  of  a  corrupt  faith,  but  adopt  a  more  spiritual  worship. 
Harootun  was  one  of  the  earliest  subjects  of  spiritual  regenera- 
tion when  the  movement  commenced  in  Nicomedia.  Naturally 
of  an  extremely  timid  nature,  he  had.  long  conformed  to  the 
Church  ceremonies,  though  against  his  convictions.  He  was  at 
length  brought  by  painful  means  to  thorough  decision.  The  bishop 
required  him  to  write  a  confession  of  his  faith,  and  read  it 
publicly  in  the  church,  in  order  to  convince  the  people  that  he 
was  orthodox.  With  this  requisition  he  complied, but  accompanied 
the  statement  with  the  followino^  remarkable  words  : — '  In  re^jard 
to  your  reverence's  wish  that  I  would  write  a  paper  of  recanta- 
tion according  to  your  pleasure,  God  forbid  that  I  should  write 
anything  through  fear  of  others,  or  to  secure  their  favour.  If  I 
had  done  so  I  should  be  a  denier  of  the  true  faith,  and  an  infidel, 
an  enemy,  a  despiser,  a  decayed  member  of  the  holy  Church  of 
Christ,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  His  own  blood.  But 
blessed  be  God,  by  confessing  and  believing  in  the  true  faith,  and 
by  preaching  the  holy  Gospel,  I  remain  a  faithful  son  and  a  true 
minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  I  have  hope  that,  through 
the  Holy  Spirit,  I  shall  remain  faithful  even  unto  death,  and  that 
I  shall  enjoy  through  eternity  the  promised  rest.  And  finally, 
whatever  violence,  punishment,  or  disgrace  are  prepared  for  me, 
I  am  ready  to  receive  with  love  and  joy,  for  the  love  and  glory 
of  God.' 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the  test  of  his  sincerity  arrived. 
On  the  Sabbath  following,  the  bishop  having  pronounced  him 
excommunicate,  the  priest  flew  at  him  with  rage,  tore  off  his 
clerical  garments,  and  with  furious  gesticulations  cried  out, 
*  Away  with  the  accursed  from  the  church.'  The  excited  mob 
were  not  slow  to  imitate  the  violence  of  the  priests,  and  not 
without  many  kicks  and  bruises  poor  Harootun  at  length  escaped 
to  his  own  abode.  Hero  ho  was  not  alloAvcd  to  rest ;  the  bishop 
sent  him  a  recantation  which  lie  was  re(|uiriHl  to  sign.  On  refusal, 
he  was  forthwith  cast  into  jirison.  It  had  boon  ascertained  that 
he  owed  several  small  sums  to  different  individuals.  These  debts 
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were  bought  up  by  the  leading  magnate  above  referred  to,  who 
required  instant  payment.  Unable  to  meet  the  demand,  he  was 
put  in  confinement  according  to  laiu.  After  a  time  he  was 
brought  before  the  bishop  and  again  required  to  recant ;  again 
refusing,  he  was  told  that  by  the  Patriarch's  order  his  beard  must 
be  cut  off,  one  of  the  greatest  indignities  that  can  be  put  upon 
an  Oriental  and  a  priest.  With  singular  meekness,  Harootun 
replied,  '  For  the  wonderful  name  of  Jesus,  I  am  ready,  God  help- 
ing me,  to  vSubmit  to  this,  and  even  to  shed  my  blood,  if  that 
shall  be  the  will  of  the  Lord."  The  barber  was  ordered  not 
merely  to  cut  off  his  beard  but  to  shave  off  every  hair  of  his 
head.  Reaching  the  gate  of  the  bishop's  palace,  on  his  way  back 
to  prison,  he  found  an  immense  mob  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  assembled  for  the  pvirpose  of  mocking  and  insulting 
him  as  he  passed  along.  He  was  conducted  '  by  a  circuitous  route, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  his  sufferings,  the  mob 
continually  following  him,  spitting  at  him,  and  insulting  him 
with  the  most  opprobrious  and  filthy  language.'  '  I  entered  the 
prison,'  said  he,  '  with  a  joyful  heart,  giving  glory  to  God  that  he 
had  enabled  me  to  pass  through  fire  and  sword,  and  had  brought 
me  to  a  place  of  repose.' 

Harootun's  good  reputation,  and  the  meekness  with  which  he 
bore  himself,  procured  him  friends  among  the  Mussulmans.  '  The 
Turkish  governor  of  the  prison,  evidently  moved  by  pity  in  view 
of  what  had  happened  to  this  unoffending  old  man,  immediately 
released  him.' 

Our  space  fails,  or  we  might  mark  more  minutely  the  steps  by 
which  a  spiritual  church  was  set  up  on  Mohammedan  soil.  There 
is  scarcely  a  single  locality  where  Armenians  reside,  in  which  an 
awakening  concern  about  the  truth  is  unknown.  Such  a  com- 
mencement has  been  made,  that  we  have  the  fullest  confidence, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  this  movement  will  spread  and 
increase  till  the  Armenians,  relinquishing  their  absurd  cere- 
monies, shall  submit  themselves  to  the  sole  authority  of  the  King 

kings. 

Reference  is  made  once  and  again  by  Mr.  D wight  to  the 
effective  assistance  rendered  by  the  British  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople. Whatever  progress  in  enlightened  policy  has  been 
made  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  whatever  prospect  of  better 
things  now  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  evangelical  seceders  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  to  Lord 
Cowley  and  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  is  due  the  very  highest 
praise  for  earnest,  watchful,  and  most  energetic  support.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  consequences  of  their  interposition  is  the 
appointment  of  a  political  head  or  representative  of  the  Pro- 
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testant  Armenians,  equivalent  to  the  patriarchs  of  the  Greek, 
Armenian,  and  papal-Armenian  bodies. 

We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Dwight's  very  interesting  and 
instructive  volume,  by  quoting  the  following  passage,  the  con- 
cluding sentences  of  which  we  commend  to  the  thoughtful  and 
prayerful  Christian : — 

'  Such  has  been  the  spread  of  Protestantism  in  this  land  hitherto, 
and  such  are  the  present  aspects  of  the  work.  But  now,  the  elements 
of  the  political  world  are  greatly  troubled  by  disturbing  forces  from 
the  north,  and  the  whole  civil  and  social  fabric  of  this  empire  is 
threatened  with  convulsion,  if  not  dissolution.  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  this  struggle,  and  the  political  changes  that  may  follow 
it,  upon  the  revival  of  pure  Christianity  in  Turkey  ?  Has  God  raised 
up  free  Christian  churches  here,  and  brought  them  thus  far  by 
such  a  wonderful  series  of  providential  interpositions,  merely  to  liand 
them  over  to  the  spoiler  ?  .  .  .  Truly  the  hand  of  God  is  in  all  these 
things,  and  the  providence  is  still  more  marked,  if  the  supposition  be 
true,  that  the  particular  aim  of  Russia,  in  the  attitude  she  has  lately 
assumed  towards  Turkey  is,  not  to  secure  freedom  to  the  Greeks,  but 
to  reduce  all  the  Christian  races  of  this  empire  once  more  to  the  very 
bondage  from  which,  by  successive  acts  of  their  gracious  sovereign 
during  several  years  past,  tiiey  have  begun  to  be  delivered.' — p.  321. 

We  know  that  the  work  is  God's  ;  in  the  time  of  trial  may  it 
be  proved  sterling,  and  be  found  here,  as  always,  indestructible. 


Art.  111.— The  Angel  in  the  House ;  The  Betrothal.    London  : 
John  W.  Parker  &  Son.  1854. 

We  seldom  meet  with  joy  and  delight  by  appointment,  but  un- 
expectedly they  smile  on  us  their  sudden  welcome  round  some 
odd  corner  of  life.  In  this  wise  did  the  'Angel  in  the  House' 
come  to  us.  The  recommendations  we  liad  with  it  did  not  pro- 
mise what  we  have  found.  Our  surprise  was  all  the  more 
delightful,  our  joy  all  the  greater,  in  thus  coming  upon  so  sweet 
a  poem.  The  peculiar  reception  which  the  'Angel  in  the  House' 
has  met  with  in  one  or  two  quarters  ought  to  furnish  a  few 
reflections  that  may  prove  beneficial  to  young,  earnest,  and  sensi- 
tive writers.  The  pains  of  the  poet's  labour  are  many  and  long. 
His  creation  has  to  be  tended,  and  watched,  and  yearned  over 
with  all  the  intensity  of  a  mother  in  travail ;  with  all  the  wooing 
tenderness  with  which  the  wind  and  the  rain  of  spring  breathe 
upon  and  fondle  the  barren  bough  to  bring  forth  the  infant 
buds  and  the  tender  green  leaves;  with  all  the  caressing  warmth 
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with  which  the  sunlight  lays  its  golden  fingers  about  the  unfold- 
ing blossom  to  enrich  its  growth  and  ripen  it  into  fruit.  And 
then  when  the  poet  has  brought  forth  his  bantling  with  such  a 
world  of  care  and  anxiety,  the  critics,  often  more  eager  to  take  a 
scalp  than  to  bestow  a  crown,  will  pass  it  in  review.  Some  will 
pat  their  approbation  on  the  back  of  it,  giving  it  at  the  same 
time  a  sly  pinch  here  and  there.  Some  will  dismiss  the  work  of 
months,  perhaps  years,  in  a  few  curt  words.  Another  will  greet 
the  production  of  so  much  thought  and  brainrack  and  palpita- 
tion with  a  sorry  jest.  In  this  case  one  plucks  a  feather  from 
the  'Angel's'  wing,  and  pens  her  condemnation  with  it,  some- 
what like  the  facetious  butcher  whom  we  once  heard  of,  who, 
having  enticed  a  fine  Newfoundland  dog  into  his  shop,  chopped 
off  its  tail,  and  thrashed  the  animal  out  again  with  the  severed 
member,  which  act  he  considered  a  good  joke.  However,  let 
none  be  discouraged  by  a  discourteous  reception  in  any  one  place;- 
there  is  no  one  review  or  paper  now  in  existence  that  can  either 
make  the  success  of  a  book  that  has  no  life  in  it,  or  destroy  the 
life  of  one  that  has.  Opinion  has  too  many  utterances ;  influence 
is  more  widely  and  equably  diffused  than  it  was  some  years  ago, 
and  the  great  soul  of  the  world  is  always  just. 

The  'Angel  in  the  House'  is  the  first  part  of  a  long  and  elabo- 
rate poem  on  one  of  the  few  truly  good  and  great  subjects  that  are 
left  for  a  poet  to  make  his  own  in  these  latter  days ; — the  old, 
old  subject  of  love,  which  is  for  ever  new,  for  ever  young.  The 
author  is  Coventry  Patmore,  but  the  poem  is  published  anony- 
mously. This  we  think  a  mistake.  The  author  had  won  a 
name,  and  his  literary  spurs,  ten  years'  ago — a  name  that  would 
have  been  quite  sure  to  win  attention.  Now,  in  this  busy,  hurry- 
ing world  of  ours,  where  events  pass  you  rapidly  as  people  in  a 
crowded  street,  and  where  the  current  literature  jDasses  from 
beneath  your  eyes  as  swiftly  as  water  when  you  lean  over  the  side 
of  a  ship,  the  value  of  a  name  is  great,  and  not  to  be  lightly 
flung  away.  It  is  as  difficult  to  catch  the  public  eye  as  it  is  to 
get  that  of  the  Speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Once 
having  caught  it,  it  should  be  retained.  The  man  who  has  any- 
thing to  say  asks  all  the  attention  that  can  be  given  to  him  ;  and 
if  his  truth  lies  in  a  well  he  cannot  be  judged  by  those  who 
merely  look  down,  and  on  the  first  superficial  impression  pass  on 
and  aver  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  because  they  may  not  have 
drawn  of  its  waters ;  therefore  we  think  Mr.  Patmore  was  wrong 
in  not  putting  his  name  to  his  work. 

The  author  is  happy  in  his  choice  of  a  subject  for  his  song, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  some  of  our  young  singers.  He  is 
fortunate  in  finding  an  almost  unoccupied  domain  in  the  choicest 
of  all  the  realms  of  poesy,  that  is,  wedded  love.    We  have  had 
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plenty  of  love-siDgers,  but  the  greatest  love-poet  of  all,  the  world 
has  never  yet  seen.  Him  who  should  set  a  worthy  crown  on 
woman's  queenly  brows  we  have  long  waited  for.  Maiden  and 
mistress  have  been  lauded  and  decked  and  jewelled  in  innu- 
merable strains,  but  it  was  all  love  before  marriage  ;  and  few 
have  dared  or  been  fitted  to  go  higher.  They  have  been  like 
loose  gallants,  they  have  wooed  the  virgin  to  the  very  door  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  then  turned  aside.  Woman  as  wife  and  mother, — 
love  kneeling  at  her  feet  in  the  little  world  of  home, — love  as  a 
religious  chivalry, — these  have  never  yet  been  fittingly  sung. 

Look  over  the  list  of  our  acknowledged  love-poets ;  the  Song 
of  Solomon  would  be  intolerable  if  read  as  a  warm  and  volup- 
tuous Oriental  expression  of  passion,  non-spiritualized  by  the 
sacred  interpretation  of  Christ's  love  for  the  Church.  Ovid  is  a 
coarse  heathen,  and  an  impertinent  rake ;  Catullus's  love  is  at 
best  the  most  glowing  most  and  healthy  animahsm  ;  Petrarch  did 
the  utmost  that  a  man  could  do  who  knew  nothing  of  his  sub- 
ject save  what  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  light  of  imagination 
instead  of  the  torch  of  Hymen.  Robert  Burns  gave  to  the  world 
some  exquisite  love  songs,  and  he  did  much  in  his  capacity  of 
ganger  for  Apollo  toward  arresting  the  illicit  distillers  of  Parnassian 
dew,  and  in  purifying  the  old  views  of  love  among  the  love-poets. 
But  what  noble-natured,  high-minded  woman,  sitting  at  the 
hearth  of  home,  loving  and  beloved,  glorying  and  glorified,  with 
her  starriest  nature  revealed  to  her  through  the  darkness  of 
suffering,  nuptial  love  smiling  on  her  through  her  tears,  and  with 
her  children  around  her  like  blossoms  of  health,  can  accept  .the 
chaplet  which  the  hands  of  Robert  Burns  have  woven?  She 
would  thank  him  with  a  gracious  smile  for  the  sake  of  some 
sweet  innocent  flowers  in  it,  but,  glancing  at  others,  she  would 
gently  lay  it  aside.  Melodious  Moore  would  meet  with  a  less 
flattering  reception.  His  love  is  almost  mainly  idealized  lust. 
The  fire  on  his  altar  does  not  burn  clearly  and  with  a  pure  white 
radiance  ;  it  is  unhallowed,  and  the  offering  is  not  acceptable  to 
lofty  woman  and  noble  wife ;  in  their  presence  it  is  repelled 
scornfully,  as  was  the  fire-offering  of  Cain  in  the  presence 
of  God. 

We  have  had  love-poets,  so  called,  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
the  second  Charles,  and  since.  But  thoucfh  their  muse  moved  to 
sparkling  measures,  and  deftly  masked  in  a  guise  of  beauty,  and 
wore  a  robe  of  gay  conceits  and  glittering  words,  she  could  not 
hide  the  glance,  and  step,  and  gesture  of  the  wanton.  Of  all 
who  have  ever  essayed  the  theme  of  love,  Alfred  Tennyson  has 
sung  some  of  the  sweetest,  purest,  most  precious  things.  But 
Coventry  Patmorc  is  the  first  to  attempt  a  sustained  poem  in 
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woman's  praise  and  honour,  with  such  definite  earnestness, 
such  serious  sweetness,  such  fine  thought  and  feehng,  and  such 
manifest  capacity  for  the  work.  We  have  cleared  a  large 
space  for  him,  we  have  raised  high  expectations ;  let  us  see 
how  he  fills  and  fulfils  them.  A  rapturous  reviewer  inter- 
preted by  an  imaginative  reader  will  inevitably  leave  a  dis- 
aiDpointed  purchaser.  Therefore  let  us  proceed  as  circum- 
spectly as  possible  through  the  book.  This  first  part  of  the 
'Angel  in  the  House'  only  takes  us  through  the  phase  of 
courtship,  to  leave  us,  like  true  lovers,  eager  for  what  is  to 
come.  It  is  entitled  'The  Betrothal.'  It  is  planned  coolly 
and  carefully  by  a  man  who  looks  on  life  with  a  serene  eye  ; 
but  we  think  it  unfortunate  that  it  should  so  evidently  bear 
the  impress  of  the  same  serene  cool  spirit  in  working  it  out. 
It  has  a  little  too  much  the  look  of  courtship  as  the  author  would 
court  now.  To  us,  the  rich  flushes  and  warm  golden  lights  of 
that  happy  Nevermore — that  Eden  of  Love's  past — are  too  much 
subdued  by  the  cold  cloistral  colour  of  his  present  contemplation. 
The  heart  of  youth  is  warm  and  rich  of  colour  ;  the  blood  will 
dance  and  the  pulse  of  its  life  will  have  its  '  mxagnificent  come- 
and-go.^  The  lover  is  more  of  a  passionate  pilgrim  and  melo- 
dious madman  than  philosopher,  and  will  be  so  as  long  as  love 
shall  light  up  the  young  heart,  or  gloom  it  tenderly  with  its' 
April  experiences.  We  could  have  wished  a  little  more  warmth 
of  colour ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  blood-flush  be  hectical 
— it  may  be  the  rose  of  health.  Nevertheless,  this  very  treat- 
ment may  indicate  all  the  more  fitness,  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
for  the  future  portions  of  his  poem  which  relate  to  wedded  love. 
We  have  also  to  complain  of  the  metre.  We  think  the  author 
should  have  at  once  taken  that  of  Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam,^ 
which  is  one  of  the  most  melodious,  plastic,  full,  and  satisfying 
in  the  whole  metrical  repertoire  for  the  expression  of  tenderness, 
pathos,  piety,  all  gentle  feeling,  and  lowly  or  subtle  beauty  ;  it 
is  just  a  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  Once  it  has  obtained 
possession  of  the  ear,  the  alternate  rhymes  sound  like  a  feeble 
inversion  of  it,  monotonous  as  a  solo  on  the  drum.  There  is  also 
another  drawback.  Mr.  Patmore  frequently  puts  an  extra 
foot  into  his  lines,  over  which  we  continually  stumble.  For 
example — 

'  Gave  thanks  that  when  we  stumble  and  fall.' 

'  Fatal  in  force  yet  gentle  in  will.' 

'  Some  work  of  lame  and  labour  immense.' 
If  the  rhythm  had  been  more  lyrical  and  leaping,  the  extra 
syllable  might  have  been  rendered  effective  ;  but  the  rhythm  of 
this  poem  has  a  conscious  loftiness  and  a  stately  movement,  so 
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tliat  these  leaps  which  have  to  be  taken  are  as  out  of  place  as  a 
polka  hop  in  the  midst  of  a  minuet.    Enough  of  fault-finding. 
The  poet  tells  us  that  he  hopes  to  raise — 

That  hymn  for  which  the  whole  world  longs, 

A  worthy  hymn  in  woman's  praise  ; 
A  hj'-mn  bright-noted  like  a  hhd's, 

Arousing  these  song- sleepy  times 
"With  rhapsodies  of  perfect  words, 

liuled  hj  returning  kiss  of  rhymes. 
And  it  is  now  my  chosen  task 

To  sing  her  worth  as  maid  and  wife ; 
And  were  such  post  to  seek  I'd  ask 

To  live  her  laureate  all  my  life. 
•On  wings  of  love  uplifted  free 

And  by  her  gentleness  made  great, 
I'd  teach  how  noble  man  should  be 

To  match  with  such  a  lovely  mate  : 
And  as  geranium,  pink,  or  rose 

Is  thrice  itself  thro'  power  of  art. 
So  might  m}^  happy  skill  disclose 

New  fairness  even  in  her  fah  heart ; 
Until  that  churl  should  nowhere  be 

Who  bent  not,  awed,  before  the  throne 
Of  her  alfecting  majesty, 

So  meek,  so  much  unlike  our  own ; 
Until  (for  who  may  hope  too  much 

From  her  who  wields  the  jjowei's  of  love) 
Our  lifted  hves  at  last  should  touch 

That  heavenly  goal  to  wliich  they  move  ; 
Until  we  find,  as  darkness  rolls 

Far  off,  and  fleshly  mists  dissolve. 
That  male  and  female  are  the  poles 

On  which  the  spheres  of  jo}^  revolve. — pp.  29,  30. 

The  poem,  which  consists  of  twelve  parts,  with  prologue  and 
epilogue,  is  interspersed  with  reflections,  wise  saws,  and  aphoristic 
sentences,  which  have  often  all  the  quaint  beauty  and  curious 
felicity  of  Herbert  or  Henry  Vaughan.    Here  are  three — 

I. 

Love,  kissed  by  Wisdom,  wakes  twice  Love, 

And  Wisdom  is,  thro'  loving,  wise  : 
Let  dove  and  snake,  and  snake  and  dove, 

This  Wisdom's  be,  that  Love's  device. 

IT. 

*TiK  truth  (ulUiougli  this  truth's  a  star 

Too  deej)-enskied  lor  all  to  see), 
As  poets  ol"  •^'•raninuir,  lovers  ai*e 

The  well-heads  of  morality. 
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III. 

'  Keep  measure  in  love  ?'    More  light  befal 
Thy  sanctity,  and  make  it  less  ! 
Be  sure  I  will  not  love  at  all 

Where  I  may  not  love  with  excess. 

This  is  a  charming  picture  of  home — 

A  tent  pitched  in  a  world  not  right 

It  seem'd,  whose  inmates,  every  one, 
On  tranquil  faces  bore  the  light 
Of  duties  beautiful^  done. 

Blessed  is  such  a  home.  It  is  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  storm 
and  strife  that  is  for  ever  going  on  in  this  competitive  world. 
What  should  we  do  were  it  not  for  this  happy  haven  into  which 
the  weary  and  tempest-tost  can  steer  ?  and  the  grim  brow  grows 
smooth  in  the  placid  smile  of  love,  poetry  comes  into  the  face 
that  is  furrowed  with  the  hieroglyphs  of  business,  and  the  shut- 
up  heart  opens  in  the  warmth  of  affection,  and  expands  until  it 
can  embrace  humanity  in  the  arms  of  its  love. 

In  this  haven  of  home — ^the  circle  of  wedded  love,  with 
children  in  its  midst — behold  the  unexpressed  and  vague  long- 
ings of  half  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  who  do  not 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  them.  Not  comprehending  the 
mysterious  forces  at  work  in  their  nature,  they  become  despairing 
sceptics,  subjective  poets,  and  weary,  listless  egotists,  who  con- 
tinually revolve  on  a  pivot  of  self,  and  reject  life  as  a  sucked 
orange.  They  need  something  to  take  them  out  of  themselves, 
something  to  draw  the  better  side  of  their  nature  uppermost, 
and  widen  their  horizon.  Let  love  only  beckon  them  out  of  the 
dismal  byway  and  the  lonely  lane,  and  straightway  they  arise 
transfigured,  most  probably  to  walk  the  world  rejoicing.  Hand 
in  hand  with  a  companion  who  sheds  upon  them  her  softening, 
sunny  influence,  they  reach  across  the  range  of  a  double  experi- 
ence and  a  double  joy.  Then  come  the  children  to  renew  the 
world,  and  bring  fresh  revelations  of  life,  and  hope,  and  loveli- 
ness. No  man  who  is  happy  in  his  home  can  fail  to  grow  better, 
and  attain  to  loftier  heights  of  life.  And  he  is  no  true  lover  who 
can  be  surrounded  by  such  circumstances,  yet  doubt  of  God  and 
His  good  providence.  It  is  here  that  the  waters  of  life — troubled 
until  the  angel  came — ^grow  calm,  and  the  best  jewels  of  our 
humanity  are  revealed. 

It  is  here  that  we  may  learn  how  much  more  blessed  a  thing 
it  is  to  give  than  to  receive,  how  much  more  exalting  to  serve 
than  to  reign.  Those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  power  and  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  may  learn  that  to  be  the  beloved  crowned 
and  throned  in  the  heart  of  a  leal,  loving  woman,  whom  we  call 
by  the  name  of  wife,  is  a  more  precious  thing  and  more  to  be 
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coveted  than  the  sway  of  empires.  It  is  here  that  the  loftiest 
flowers  of  life  may  be  seen  springing  from  the  lowliest  rootage  of 
love.  That  man  uttered  an  abominable  heresy,  who  said  to  the 
young  artist,  '  There  is  no  hope  for  you  if  you  are  married/  He 
spoke  of  the  necessity  for  economizing  time.  But  how  poor  is 
all  our  isolated  application  compared  with  the  wealth  that  a  noble 
woman  lavishes  upon  us,  the  realm  she  makes  us  master  of,  the 
rapidity  with  which  her  influence  can  enrich  and  develop  the  life 
of  genius  ? 

We  should  like  to  quote  the  whole  of  the  lines  entitled  '  The 
Lover,"  but  must  be  content  to  cull  from  them.  They  will  very 
fitly  illustrate  our  foregoing  observations. 

He  meets,  by  heavenlj'-  chance  express. 

His  destined  wife  :  some  hidden  hand 
Unveils  to  him  that  loveliness 

Which  others  cannot  understand. 
No  songs  of  love,  no  summer  dreams, 

Did  e'er  his  longing  fancy  fire 
With  vision  like  to  this  :  she  seems 

In  all  things  better  than  desire. 
His  merits  in  her  presence  grow. 

To  match  the  promise  in  her  eyes, 
And  round  her  happy  footsteps  blow 

The  authentic  airs  of  Paradise. 
For  love  of  her  he  cannot  sleep  ; 

Her  beauty  haunts  him  all  the  night ; 
It  melts  his  heart,  it  makes  him  weep 

For  wonder,  worship,  and  delight. 
She  is  so  perfect,  true,  and  pure. 

Her  virtue  all  virtue  so  endears, 
That  often  when  he  thinks  of  her, 

Life's  meanness  fills  his  eyes  with  tears. 
He  prays  for  some  hard  thing  to  do, 

Some  work  of  fame  and  labour  immense, 
To  stretch  the  languid  bulk  and  thew 

Of  love's  fresh-born  magnipotence. — pp.  44,  45. 

And  here  is  a  far-reaching  suggestion  for  woman  to  ponder 
over : — 

Ah  !  wasteful  woman,  she  tliat  may 

On  her  sweet  seU"  set  licr  own  jn'ice, 
Knowing  he  cainiot  clioose  but  pay. 

How  has  slie  cliea))cned  Para(Hse  ; 
How  ^ivcn  for  nought  her  pricek'ss  j^ift, 

How  spoih'd  tl»e  bread  and  spiUed  tlie  wine, 
Whidi,  spent  with  due,  resj)eetive  thrift, 

Had  made  brutes  men,  and  men  divine. — pp.  97,  OS. 

What  a  world  it  might  be  if  woman  did  but  comprehend  lier 
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mission  to  save  the  world  she  lost ;  for,  as  Mr.  Patmore  says  so 
beautifully,  it  is 

'  Her  beauty's  clear  prerogative 
To  profit  so  by  Eden's  blame.' 

Woman  moulds  humanity  either  for  good  or  evil.  She  is  the 
great  former  of  character.  Ask  men  of  genius  how  much  they 
owe  to  their  mothers,  and  you  will  find  that  they  attribute 
almost  all  to  them  and  their  influence.  And  if  we  could  only 
gauge  the  mental  capacity  of  the  wives  of  great  men  we  might 
perhaps  learn  why  genius  is  so  seldom  hereditary.  The  Lady 
Ida,  in  Tennyson's  'Princess,*  describes  the  women  of  her 
day  as  being 

No  wiser  than  their  mothers,  household-stuff, 
Live  chattels,  mincers  of  each  other's  fame. 
Full  of  weak  poison,  turnspits  for  the  clown, 
The  drunkard's  football,  laughing-stocks  of  time, 
Whose  brains  are  in  their  hands  and  in  their  heels, 
But  fit  to  flaunt,  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  thrum. 
To  tramp,  to  scream,  to  burnish,  and  to  scour, 
For  ever  slaves  at  home,  and  fools  abroad. 

We  do  not  class  all  women  in  that  category,  and  we  think  the 
Lady  Ida  very  hard  upon  her  sex ;  but  the  description  is  only 
too  true  of  multitudes  of  them.  Nevertheless,  this  state  of  things 
is  in  great  part  a  just  retribution  for  the  selfish  tyranny  which 
man  has  exercised.  He  has  looked  upon  woman,  not  in  the 
light,  but  in  the  gloom  of  a  slave.  Our  system  of  educating 
her  for  society,  and  marriage,  and  maternity,  is  akin  to  that 
practice  prevalent  in  some  cannibal  island  of  fattening  the  royal 
concubines  until  they  are  fat-blind,  before  they  are  considered 
presentable  to  majesty;  only,  while  they  do  but  eclipse  the  ordi- 
nary visual  means,  it  is  our  more  refined  custom  to  put  out  the 
mental  vision.  We  are  not  asking  that  woman  should  be 
crammed  with  dead  languages  and  made  into  mummies  of  learn- 
ing, but,  for  love's  sake,  let  them  be  educated  up  to  the  noblest 
offices  and  holiest  duties  of  life,  and  developed  to  the  fullest 
perfection,  in  accordance  with  their  nature  and  destiny.  The 
poet  thus  presents  the  matter : — 

0  queen,  awake  to  thy  renown, 
Require  what  'tis  our  wealth  to  give, 

And  comprehend  and  wear  the  crown 
Of  thy  despised  prerogative  ! 

1  who  in  manhood's  name  at  length 
With  glad  songs  come  to  abdicate 

The  gross  regality  of  strength. 
Must  yet  in  this  thy  praise  abate, 
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Tbat  through  thine  emng  humbleness 

And  disregard  of  thy  degree, 
Mainly  has  man  been  so  much  less 

Than  fits  his  fellowship  with  thee. 
High  thoughts  had  shaped  the  foolish  brow, 

The  coward  had  grasped  the  hero's  sword, 
The  vilest  had  been  great,  hadst  thou, 

Just  to  th^^self,  been  worth's  rewai'd.: 
But  lofty  honours  undersold 

Sellers  and  buyers  both  disgrace ; 
And  favour  that  makes  folly  bold. 

Puts  out  the  light  in  virtue's  face. — pp.  98,  99. 

There  is  a  mournfully  touching  truth  in  the  following  stanzas 
entitled  '  The  Revelation.' 

An  idle  poet  here  and  there. 

Looks  round  him,  but,  for  all  the  rest. 
The  world,  unfathomably  fair. 

Is  duller  than  a  witling's  jest. 
Love  wakes  men  once  a  lifetime  -each ; 

They  lift  their  heavy  lids,  and  look ; 
And,  lo !  what  one  sweet  page  can  teach 

They  read  with  jo}^,  then  shut  the  book : 
And  some  give  thanks,  and  some  blaspheme, 

And  most  forget ;  but,  either  wa}^ 
That  and  the  child's  miheeded  dream 

Is  all  the  light  of  aU  theii'  day. — p.  110. 

The  ^accompaniments'  and  'sentences'  which  alternate  with 
the  Idyls'  that  professedly  carry  on  the  subject  of  the  poem  are 
far  the  richest  portion  of  the  Look.  They  are  so  pregnant  with 
thought,  have  such  happy  turns  of  expression,  and  possess  so 
mucli|23rofound  wisdom.    We  collect  a  few  passages  : — 

The  little  germ  of  nuptial  love. 

Which  springs  so  simply  from  the  sod, 
The  root  is,  as  my  song  shall  prove. 

Of  all  our  love  to  man  and  God. 
He  safely  walks  in  darkest  ways. 

Whose  youth  is  lighted  from  above, 
Where,  through  the  senses'  silvery  haze. 

Dawns  the  veiled  moon  of  nuptial  love. 
Who  is  the  happy  husband  ?  He 

AVho  scanning  his  unwedded  life, 
Tlianks  Heaven,  with  a  conscience  fi'ee, 

'Twas  faithful  to  his  future  wife. 
We  fast,  give  alms,  pray,  weep  and  wake. 

And  wear  our  heai*ts  out  o'er  tlie  word  : 
All,  less  of  this,  and  let  us  makej 

More  melody  unto  the  Lord  !  ^ 
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We  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  foUowmg,  in  which  the 
colours  are  admirably  stippled  in,  and  the  finishing  touch  is 
perfect : — 

I  woke  at  three  ;  for  I  was  hid 

To  breakfast  with  the  Dean  at  nine, 
And  take  his  ghls  to  church.    I  slid 

My  curtain,  found  the  season  fine, 
And  could  not  rest,  so  rose.    The  ah' 

Was  dark  and  sharp  ;  the  roosted  birds 
Cheep'd,  '  Here  am  I,  Sweet ;  are  you  there  f 

On  Avon's  misty  flats  the  herds 
Expected,  comfortless,  the  day. 

Which  slowly  fired  the  clouds  above  ; 
The  cock  scream' d,  somewhere  far  away  ; 

In  sleep  the  matrimonial  dove 
Was  brooding :  no  wind  waked  the  wood, 

Nor  moved  the  midnight  marish  damps, 
Nor  thrill' d  the  poplar  ;  quiet  stood 

The  chestnut  with  its  thousand  lamps ; 
The  moon  shone  yet,  but  weak  and  drear, 

And  seem'd  to  watch,  with  bated  breath, 
The  landscape,  all  made  sharp  and  clear 

By  stillness,  as  a  face  by  death. — pp.  145,  146. 

Many  Thrill  ohject  to  the  occasional  colloquial  phraseology  and 
studied  homeliness  of  the  poem.  To  us,  this  has  a  frequent 
charm.  In  it  we  hear  the  ground-tone  of  modern  life  caught  up 
and  consecrated  by  its  marriage  with  the  higher  spheral  melodies. 
And  then  we  would  remind  our  readers  how  very  homely  all 
genuine  passion  is.  Words  cannot  be  found  simple  enough  to 
express  it. 

Love  with  our  author  is  the  same  divine  thiag  it  has  been  to 
the  great  souls,  the  saints,  the  martyrs,  who  have  lived  for  it, 
suffered  for  it,  died  for  it  in  the  past.  The  same  great  influence 
that  makes  the  unwritten  poetry,  the  unchronicled  heroism,  the 
unknown  greatness  of  the  world,  its  most  glorious  graces.  The 
same  shining  light  and  radiance  that,  in  the  cellar  or  garret,  will 
^ild  the  meanest  lives  with  the  rarest  moral  glory  ;  the  power 
that  works  the  mighty  change  that  Tennyson  so  exquisitely 
images  in  the  following  couplet : — 

'Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  thereon  with  all  his 
might — 

Smote  the  chord  of  self,  which,  trembling,  passed  in  music  out  of 
sight.' 

This  is  the  high  argument  of  the  '  Betrothal.''  He  sings  of 
woman  the  pure,  the  worshipful,  the  incentive  to  great  deeds  and 
noble  lives.  He  nurses  up  grand  conjectures  and  hopeful  pro- 
phecies of  her  fmture,  which  is  luminous  with  the  beauty  of 
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promise.  She  that  has  accomplished  so  much,  what  may  she  not 
accomplish  ?  He  does  not  disguise  her  failings,  but  his  flatteries 
are  very  sweet,  and  sure  to  conquer.  She  should  be  proud  of 
such  a  poet. 

The  'Angel  in  the  House'  is  somewhat  shy,  and  must  be 
approached  with  gentleness.  In  a  crowd,  or  in  the  presence  of  a 
brusque,  hard  critic,  she  would  be  shrinking  as  a  sensitive 
maiden,  who  broods  over  the  sweet  secret  of  first  love  amidst  her 
rude  and  importunate  brothers.  But  only  win  her  regards  by 
kindred  sympathy,  and  then  sit  down  for  a  long,  quiet,  loving  ■ 
talk,  and  she  will  become  eloquent ;  her  discourse  is  full  of  true 
wisdom  and  sweet  human  tenderness,  it  sparkles  here  with 
quaint  fancies,  and  is  again  stately  with  its  innate  nobility  of 
thought.  She  has  watched  the  storms  and  conflicts  of  life  with 
a  patient  eye  of  faith,  like  one  who  sees  behind  the  veil.  She 
believes  that  wherever  love  hath  nestled  there  is  good  still  :  it 
did  not  even  fly  without  shaking  down  some  dews  of  heaven 
from  its  wings ;  and  that  there  are  none  so  dark,  and  cold,  and 
narrow  of  heart,  but  love  will  warm  and  brighten,  and  quicken 
them  into  larger  life.  Her  words  are  healthful  as  the  embrace  of 
mountain  air  and  the  draught  from  mountain  springs  ;  and 
many  thiugs  that  she  utters  will  long  remain  in  memory  with  an 
abiding  beauty.  And  that  is  all  we  have  to  say  about  the 
*  Angel  in  the  House.' 


Aet.  IV. — The  Geography  of  Herodotus,  Developed,  Explained,  am 
Illustrated  from  Modern  Besearches   and  Discoveries. 
J.  Talboys  Wheeler,  F.R.a.S.   With  Maps  and  Plans.  London 
Longman  &  Co.  1854. 

The  fate  of  Herodotus  is  a  peculiar  one.  The  eighteentl 
century,  which  delighted  in  starched  theories  of  the  unities,  am 
pronounced  Shakespeare  fit  only  for  the  barbarians  of  Canada 
had  little  respect  for  good  old  Herodotus.  Voltaire,  the  greai 
representative  of  that  age,  made  a  dead  set  upon  the  credit  o; 
the  HaHcarnassian,  and  his  stories  were  looked  on  as  the  gossip 
of  a  silly  old  fool.  The  new  criticism,  which  began  in  Wolfs 
vigorous  and  scholarly  attack  on  the  prevalent  notions  in  regard 
to  Homer,  defendecl  the  truthfulness  of  Herodotus  ;  and  as 
researches  were  made  in  the  countries  which  he  had  described, 
and  as  his  assertions  were  established  by  clear-seeing  and 
intelligent  travellers,  his  credibility  and  character  stood  high. 
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But  fortune  is  inconstant.  The  pinnacle  of  glory  on  which  he 
has  been  placed  is  now  reckoned  by  some  too  high  for  him  ;  he 
must  be  taken  down  from  the  solitary  grand  position  into  which 
he  has  been  unworthily  elevated,  and  his  name  must  be  ranked 
beside  a  host  of  other  story-tellers,  who  jotted  down  in  their 
note-books  the  gossip  of  sailors  and  merchants,  without  caring 
much  whether  the  tale  was  true  or  false. 

We  do  not  intend  at  present  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Hero- 
dotus, or  to  weigh  the  objections  which  have  been  lately  urged 
against  his  character  as  a  careful,  painstaking  geographer.  Some 
of  the  remarks  which  Blakesley*  has  directed  against  Herodotus 
may  be  called  for.  The  admirers  of  the  Father  of  History  are 
apt  to  transplant  him  into  the  present  age,  to  deck  him  with  the 
clothes  of  a  thorough  historian  of  our  own  day,  and  thus  to 
set  him  forward  as  an  example  of  a  process  of  study  which  has 
been  reached  only  in  these  latter  times.  There  may  have  been 
some  reasons  for  the  strong  thrust  with  which  Mr.  Blakesley  has 
thrown  Herodotus  back  into  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
era.  But  in  the  earnestness  of  his  endeavour  he  seems  to  us,  like 
Entellus,  to  have  gone  too  far ;  he  has  shut  his  eyes  to  the  extra- 
ordinary merits  of  the  Halicarnassian  considered  as  a  Greek  of 
the  age  in  which  he  flourished.  True  it  is  that  later  Greek 
writers  did  sometimes  place  him  among  the  talkative  Xoyoiroioij 
but  did  not  they,  or  still  more  intelligent  Greeks,  place  Homer 
among  the  Cyclic  poets,  and  Socrates  among  the  Sophists?  And, 
after  all,  what  is  the  opinion  of  a  Strabo  to  us  ?  The  work  of 
Herodotus  is  before  us  ;  we  can  judge  of  it  with  our  own  eyes  ; 
and  if  we  cannot  compare  it  with  the  productions  of  Charon  of 
Lampsacus,  or  Hecatseus  of  Miletus,  yet  we  surely  may,  without 

I  much  difficulty,  form  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  of  its  substantial 
character  viewed  in  itself  Thus,  taking  up  the  books  of  Hero- 
dotus, we  find  most  unquestionably  a  truth-loving  man,  with 
large  sympathies,  with  great  inquisitiveness,  and  very  varied 

1   speculation.    His  errors,  w^e  allow,  are  numerous,  because  it  was 

,  impossible  for  a  Greek  of  his  age  not  to  commit  errors  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  astonished  that  the  mistakes  he  has  com- 

,  mitted  are  so  few,  and  that  the  amount  of  reliable  information 
is  so  great  and  so  interesting. 

Of  course  Herodotus  claims  attention  primarily  as  a  historian. 
His  geographical  matter  seems  for  the  most  part  accidentally 
introduced ;  we  might  even  say  that  his  acquaintance  with 
what  geography  he  knew  was  accidental  too.  For  his  main 
object  in  his  travels  was  religion ;  to  converse  with  priests,  to 

*  Herodotus.  With  a  Commentary,  by  Joseph  W.  Blakesley,  B.D.  1854. 
We  cannot  praise  too  higlily  this  admirable  edition.  It  is  one  of  tlie  most 
remarkable  fruits  of  English  scholarship. 
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learn  the  histories  of  the  gods,  to  ascertain  the  similarities  and 
dissimilarities  of  foreign  religions  and  modes  of  worship ;  these 
were  the  leading  motives  of  his  journeys.  And  it  deserves 
attention  that,  owing  to  this  religious  zeal,  he  had  access  to  the- 
best  sources  of  information  on  all  subjects.  The  priests  were 
the  scholars  of  the  age,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  all  countries  - 
their  position  was  most  influential ;  and  to  such  a  man  as  Hero- 
dotus, who  not  unfrequently  was  able  to  procure  initiation  into 
their  most  solemn  mysteries,  they  would  give  as  accurate  and 
truthful  information  as  they  themselves  could  obtain.  Indeed, 
his  religious  character  deserves  more  consideration  than  it  has 
yet  received  ;  for  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  a  man  could  claim 
the  protection  of  priests  of  the  country,  his  residence  there  would 
be  safe,  and  his  means  of  locomotion  more  abundant  and  more 
secure.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  noticeable  that  Herodotus  has 
access  to  the  temples  in  Greece,  has  all  the  legends  connected 
with  Delphi  on  his  finger's  end ;  and  is  so  well  acquainted  with 
Dodona  that  he  mentions  the  names  of  the  three  priestesses 
there.  Do  not  these  facts  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  Herodotus 
belonged  to  a  priestly  family,  or  may  have  had  to  do  with  temples 
in  some  way  or  other  ?  And  if  this  were  the  case,  we  may  easily 
see  how  readily  he  would  be  received  by  foreign  priests  of  every 
religion. 

Though  his  geographical  pursuits  thus  seem  merely  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  leisure  hours,  they  were  carried  on  in  the  same 
truthful  spirit  in  which  he  sought  after  religious  knowledge. 
What  things  he  can  examine  with  his  eyes,  he  does  ;  and  he  is 
often  careful  to  distinguish  the  information  which  he  has  gained  hj 
personal  observation  from  that  which  he  has  derived  only  from 
hearsay.  Of  course  he  was  liable  to  mistake  in  his  observations, 
and  if  he  did  not  take  notes  on  the  spot,  his  memory  might 
occasionally  betray  him.  Often  he  had  not  the  means  to  make 
accurate  observations.  The  only  language  he  knew  was  Greek  ; 
and  accordingly  his  information  was  open  to  two  sources  of  dis- 
tortion. The  interpreters  might  mislead  him  ;  and  his  own  Greek 
mind  would  understand  foreign  ideas  according  to  Greek  notions. 
It  is  curious  to  notice  how  Blakesley's  forgetfulnese  of  this  last 
circumstance  leads  him  into  far-fetched  fancies.  He  is  keen  in 
scenting  the  sources  from  which  Herodotus  acquired  his  know- 
ledge. Now  it  is  a  Laceda3monian  that  speaks  through  Hero- 
dotus ;  now  it  is  Charon  of  Lampsacus  ;  now  it  is  Hecatneus  of 
Miletus;  and  dealing  with  Persian  matters  we  are  frequently 
informed  that  Herodotus  plainly  got  his  materials  from  a  Greek 
source.  As  if  Herodotus  liiiiiself  were  not  a  Greek  source,  and 
as  if  the  Greek  mind  of  Herodotus  wore  not  enough  of  itself  to 
give  a  thoroughly  Greek  cast  to  any  narrative- 
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Besides  this,  Herodotus  laboured  under  the  disadvantage,  of 
having  had  few  predecessors.    His  maps,  if  he  had  any,  were 
worthless;  he  had  to  make  maps  for  himself    The  difficulty 
of  such  a  work  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  is  not  easy  for  us 
tuliy  to  reahze.    Suppose  we  were  to  make  a  journey  from 
i^ondon  to  Edmburgh,  Avithout  knowing  anything  about  the 
country  but  that  two  such  towns  existed.   Let  our  journey  be 
by  coach ;  we  have  no  compass.    When  we  wish  to  point  out 
directions  we  must  speak  of  the  rising  sun  as  one,  the  sun  at 
noonday  as  another,  the  region  whence  comes  the  cold  wind  as 
a  third,  the  region  whence  a  warm  rainy  wind  comes  as  a  fourth 
Uur  norths  and  souths  are  far  too  definite  for  the  knowledge  which 
Herodotus  had  of  the  points  of  the  compass.    Then  when  we 
have  to  measure  public  buildings,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  carry 
about  instruments  for  the  purpose.    We  ask  the  people  who  are 
supposed  to  know  best  about  it ;  and  we  test  their  assertions  by 
counting  how  many  paces  long  it  may  be,  or  by  any  other  process 
equally  easy  and  convenient.    The  result  of  such  a  journey  would 
be  the  acquisition  of  a  vast  number  of  interesting  facts,  mixed 
mth  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  strange,  sometimes  enormous 
mistakes.    .If  our  notebook  were  full  of  measurements,  we  should 
make  rare  work  of  the  figures,  and  especially  since,  in  order  to 
complete  the  parallel  with  the  case  of  Herodotus,  we  must 
suppose  that  as  soon  as  we  have  quitted  the  scenes  of  our  travel 
we  can  have  access  to  no  verifying  authority.    Besides  all  this! 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration  that  the  figures  of  Herodotus 
have  probably  been  very  much  altered  through  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  transcribers.    Now,  if  we  thus  realize  the  position 
ot  Herodotus,^  and  think  how  we  should  have  succeeded  in  a 
similar  investigation,  there  will  be  few  bold  enough  to  refuse  to 
the  Crreek  the  merit  of  most  praiseworthy  carefulness,  and  of  a 
thorough  determination  to  be  as  accurate  as  his  circumstances 
would  allow. 

But  after  all,  Herodotus  ought  to  be  looked  on  principally  as 
a  historian ;  and  m  this  point  of  view,  we  do  not  see  how  even 
Mr.  B  akesley  who  seems  to  deride  the  idea  of  Herodotus  being 
the  father  of  history,  can  deny  the  undoubted  fact  that  he  was 

dZJn        '1 1'''"^^"'     ''f       ^^^^^^^^  the  historical 

development  of  the  energies  of  the  Greek  nation.  H  Herodotus 
was  a  logographer,  he  was  also  something  more.  His  first  four 
^oks  may  not  be  much  superior  to  what  Hecat^us  or  Charon 
wrote,  his  last  five  books  are  as  genuine  a  history  as  has  been 
wntten  m  these  days  ;  and,  indeed,  very  few  histories  now  pub- 
lished can  lay  claim  to  equal  accuracy,  power  of  description,  and 
to  such  complete  unity  of  design. 

It  is  this  circumstance  which  has  made  us  doubt  whether  Mr. 
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"Wheeler  has  been  happy  in  selecting  the  geography  of  Herodotus 
as  a  subject  for  development.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to 
present  such  an  idea  of  the  ancient  world  as  can  be  got  from 
Herodotus,  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw  light  on  his  geogra- 
phical ideas  and  notices  by  the  help  of  modern  researches.  For 
this  purpose  Mr.  Wheeler  has  gathered  together,  out  of  the  nine 
books,  every  reference  to  a  locality.  He  has  classified  these 
under  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  and  he  has  given  a 
concise  statement  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  tribes,  so 
far  as  they  are  narrated  by  Herodotus.  Unfortunately  for  Mr. 
Wheeler,  this  process  produces  frequently  very  dry  and  weari- 
some chapters.  Indeed,  no  one  but  a  regular  scholar  would 
attempt  the  digestion  of  such  fare.  And  yet  we  are  puzzled  to 
know  for  whom  Mr.  Wheeler  did  undertake  his  task.  If  for 
scholars,  he  has  failed.  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  a  scholar  to 
read  the  whole  of  his  book.  The  work  of  Bobrik  is  all  that  he 
desires.  He  would  much  rather  consult  Herodotus  himself  as  to 
the  habits  of  the  barbarous  tribes,  or  his  opinions  in  reference  to 
geographical  questions,  than  any  English  summary  of  them, 
however  admirably  executed.  On  the  other  hand  a  general 
reader  will  be  repelled  at  once  by  the  frightful  array  of  unknown 
and  uncouth  names.  He  would  never  be  able  to  wade  through 
them, 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  likewise  illustrated  the  geography  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  in  this  part  of  his  task  he  has  been  unfortunate- 
also.    It  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  determine  the  limits  of 
illustration,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  has  eviilently  followed^  no  prin- 
ciple in  this  matter.    Often  he  has  passed  over  subjects  that 
every  student  of  Herodotus  would  expect  to  see  discussed.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  localities  of  Marathon  or  Salamis ; 
and  what  he  tells  of  Platsea  is  derived  principally  from  Grote, 
and  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  battle- 
scene.    Moreover,  he  has  systematically  eschewed  the  discussion- 
of  doubtful  passages.    We  think  he  has  been  far  too  modest  in 
this  respect.    It  is  impossible  to  do  full  justice  to  Herodotus 
without  a  careful  examination  of  different  readings,  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  has  gained  nothing  by  appearing  to  avoid  them.  For 
after  all  lie  lias  adopted  readings  which  we,  with  many  others, 
consider  extremely  doubtful.    We  may  adduce,  as  one  instance, 
his  unhesitating  adoption  of  a  clause  which  appears  very  like  an 
interpolation.    We  allude  to  the  statement  in  Herod,  iii.  106, 
that  Greece  has  by  far  the  best  climate  in  the  world  (ij  'EXAac 

),  though,  as 

Blakosh^y  n^marks,  ho  had  already  given  the  palm  to  loniju 
Mr.  Wheeler  not  only  coi)i('S  this  opinion,  but  introduces  it  into 
his  book  with  emendations  of  liis  own,  and  apparently  in  support 
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of  a  theory  which  he  fancies  he  finds  in  Herodotus,  namely,  that 
the  winds  were  the  cause  of  heat  and  cold.  We  may  quote  his 
words — '  He  also  says  that  Greece  was  supremely  blessed  because 
of  the  happy  temperature  of  her  climate,  a  fortunate  mingling  of 
the  blasts  of  Boreas  with  the  warm  breath  of  the  too  voluptuous 
Notes/ 

The  fault  we  have  hitherto  found  with  Mr.  Wheeler's  work  is 
his  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  subject.  We  have  to 
add  another,  that  of  carelessness  in  execution.  The  mistakes  he 
commits  are  certainly  not  of  great  moment,  but  still  it  is  a  pity 
that  they  should  exist  at  all.  We  shall  notice  a  few  to  make 
good  our  affirmation. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  his  book,  which  is  entitled  '  The 
World  and  its  Divisions/  he  commences  thus — '  Herodotus  con- 
sidered the  fundamental  powers  of  nature  to  lie  in  the  winds 
which  blew  from  different  quarters.'  The  authority  for  this 
assertion  is  of  the  following  nature.  Herodotus,  in  speaking  of 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  informs  us  that  there  were  three 
opinions  on  the  point  prevalent  among  the  learned  men  of  Greece. 
One  of  these  asserted  that  this  phenomenon  was  the  result  of  the 
Etesian  winds,  which  prevented  the  river  from  flowing  out  into 
the  sea.  The  second  maintained  that  the  Nile  issued  from  the 
great  ocean  stream  which  encircled  the  earth  with  its  sleepless 
current.  The  third  affirmed  that  the  overflow  was  caused  by  the 
melting  of  snow.  Herodotus  rejected  all  these  opinions  as  un- 
tenable, and  propounded  a  theory  of  his  own,  which  at  least  is 
ingenious,  though  polytheistic.  The  Sun-god,  according  to  his 
notion,  had  a  decided  aversion  to  cold  places  ;  and  so  his  move- 
ments were  always  confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  earth. 
He  thus  issued  on  the  approach  of  summer  out  of  his  warm 
retreat  in  the  burning  region  of  Libya,  and  advanced  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  But  no  sooner  did  the  storms  appear, 
than  they  drove  him  back  again  to  the  ever-hot  south.  Now, 
wherever  the  Sun-god  was,  he  was  sure  to  attract  some  of  the 
waters  in  the  underlying  lands.  Thus,  when  he  was  in  Libya, 
during  winter,  he  drew  from  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the  water 
consequently  came  down  in  less  quantities.  But  when  he  advanced 
in  the  direction  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  used  his  influence  only 
on  the  portions  near  the  mouth,  and  so  the  river  was  fuller  and 
in  its  normal  state.  The  rivers  of  Europe,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  far  off  from  the  sun  in  winter,  the  rains  also  came  down  and 
swelled  them,  and  thus  they  were  so  large  then.  But  in  summer 
the  sun  acted  as  strongly  on  them  as  on  the  Nile  ;  they  had, 
besides,  no  showers  to  increase  their  current ;  and  this  was  the 
reason  that  they  were  comparatively  so  weak  in  the  warm  season. 
Now,  from  this  theory  of  Herodotus  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Wheeler 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  0  0 
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is  at  all  warranted  in  inferring  that  lie  considered  tlie  winds  to 
be  the  fundamental  powers  of  nature.  They  were  so  far  powers 
(at  least  the  north  wind,  or  we  might  even  say  the  storms)  that 
they  drove  the  Sun -god  away  from  the  middle  of  the  earth  ;  but 
Herodotus  speaks  of  no  other  power,  fundamental  or  otherwise, 
that  they  have  or  are. 

A-gain,  in  his  account  of  Laconia  (or  Laconica,  as  Mr.  Wheeler 
prefers),  there  is  great  indeterminateness  in  the  use  of  the  word 
Laconians,  a  distinction  being  at  one  time  drawn  between  the 
Spartans  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  while  in  another 
place  that  is  attributed  to  the  Laconians  generally  which  Hero- 
dotus affirms  only  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  particular.  In  the 
very  same  section  to  which  we  allude  (p.  50),  Mr  Wheeler  gives 
it  as  the  opinion  of  Herodotus  that  the  Laconians  were  in  the 
custom  of  saying  one  thing  while  they  meant  another.  But 
Herodotus  makes  no  such  assertion  ;  and,  though  we  are  very 
far  from  having  the  unbounded  admiration  of  the  Spartans  with 
which  Miiller  has  inspired  many  English  scholars,  we  should  yet 
without  hesitation  defend  them  from  this  wholesale  accusation. 
It  was  their  enemies,  the  Athenians,  who  delighted  to  speak  of 
Spartan  perfidy,  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  Romans 
afterwards  spoke  of  Punic  faith. 

Just  two  pages  farther  on  (p.  52),  we  have  this  statement — 
'  Our  author  mentions  the  following  particulars  respecting  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Laconians.  After  the  death  of  a 
king,  horsemen  announced  the  event  throughout  the  whole 
country  ;  in  the  town,  how^ever,  it  was  made  known  by  an  old 
woman,  who  paraded  through  the  streets  beating  a  kettle.'  A 
most  original  and  rather  comical  way  of  announcing  the  death 
of  a  king,  certainly  !  It  calls  to  our  recollection  the  town- 
drummers  of  Scotland,  who  up  to  recent  times  (some  of  them 
are  still  alive)  perambulated  the  towns  beating  their  drums,  and 
calling  attention  to  roups,  sales,  and  articles  missing.  But 
instead  of  a  man  and  a  drum,  we  have  an  old  woman  and  a 
kettle,  and  instead  of  the  intimation  of  lost  goods,  our  old 
female  announces  the  death  of  a  king.  But  we  are  afraid  that 
the  comicaHty  of  this  custom  lies  not  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Spartans,  but  of  Mr.  Wheeler.  The  passage  from  which  he  has 
derived  this  strange  piece  of  information  is  literally  tianslated 
thus  : — '  Now  these  things  are  given  to  the  kings  while  alive,  out 
of  the  common  fund  of  the  Spartans;  but  when  they  die,  the 
following  customs  are  observed  :  horsemen  go  round  i:)roclaiming 
what  has  liapponed  throughout  the  whole  of  Laconia,  and 
tliroughout  the  city  women  going  about  beat  a  caldron  Kara 
St  Ttiv  iroXiv  yiivfUKir  irif)novaui  Xt(5f)Ta  Kportovat.  Perhaps  tho 
Xt/3»ic  was  not  a  genuine  caldron,  but  a  kind  of  cymbal ;  and  at 
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all  events  the  object  the  women  (not  the  old  woman)  had  in 
rattling  it  was  to  express  the  grief  they  felt  at  the  decease  of 
their  ruler,  not  to  make  that  decease  known. 

Mr.  Wheeler  knows  the  graphic  point  of  a  story;  but  either 
from  not  having  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  minutice  of 
Herodotus's  Greek,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he  has  now  and  then 
omitted  some  characteristic  touches.  An  example  of  this  we 
have  in  his  notice  of  the  offerings  which  Croesus  made  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  He  mentions  '  a  golden  statue  of  three  cubits 
high,  which  the  Delphians  said  was  an  image  of  the  Artocopus  or 
baker  of  Croesus.'  One  characteristic  trait  in  this  circumstance  he 
does  notice.  He  tells  us  that  the  '  importance  ascribed  to  a  baker 
is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  manners  of  despotic  eastern 
courts.  The  officers  of  the  Turkish  janizaries,  so  long  as  that 
corps  existed,  were  all  named  from  the  duties  of  the  kitchen,  the 
colonel  being  styled  the  soup-maker.'  But  another,  and  perhaps 
more  interesting  trait,  he  has  entirely  omitted.  The  word 
apTOKoirog,  the  bread-cutter,  brings  before  our  mind  the  picture 
of  an  eastern  girl,  with  languid  dark  eyes  and  long  eyelashes,  who 
has  caught  the  heart  of  the  luxurious  monarch,  and  preferring 
her  to  all  others,  he  assigns  her  the  duty  of  cutting  the  bread  for 
him,  the  king  being  unable  to  do  anything  for  himself,  like  too 
many  kings  of  modern  times.  In  these  old  fashioned  days  a  pair 
of  pretty  eyes  might  overthrow  monarchies ;  and  even  still  it  is 
curious  to  notice  how  girls  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  empires. 
Louis  XV. 's  reign  was,  as  Frederick  the  Great  called  it,  a  series 
of  dances,  the  lazy,  amorous  monarch  being  led  off  by  some 
wretched  woman ;  while  even  Frederick  himself,  though  far  from 
favourable  to  women  in  general,  honoured  the  danseuse  Barberini 
with  invitations  to  supper.  At  present  opera  girls  often  produce 
far  more  sensation  than  the  most  powerful  truths  or  preachers  of 
truth.  The  Pepita  produced  much  more  excitement  last  year  in 
Berlin  than  Goethe  ever  did,  honoured  though  he  was ;  and  the 
rabid  adoration  of  the  kind-hearted  Jenny  Lind  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, according  to  Barnum's  account,  shows  plainly  enough 
that  the  feeling  which  made  Croesus  place  a  statue  of  his  female 
bread-cutter  in  the  Delphic  temple  has  not  yet  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  carelessness  is  seen  also  in  the  numerous  mis- 
prints which  disfigure  his  work.  We  have  Archelous  for  Achelous, 
Bosphorus  for  Bosporus,  Epignoni  for  Epigoni,  Zigenner  for 
Zigeuner,  and  many  such.  A  moderate  allowance  of  these  no 
man  can  help,  but  we  are  afraid  Mr.  Wheeler's  book  has  rather 
too  many  of  them  not  to  deserve  a  little  blame.  He  has  also 
unnecessarily  repeated  the  same  thing  too  frequently. 

We  make  one  remark  as  to  style,  and  we  have  done  with 
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blaminsf.  At  the  commencement  of  the  book '  Mr,  Wheeler  is 
slow,  almost  tawdry ;  but  as  lie  advances  he  gathers  spirit  and 
life,  and  the  last  chapters  are  well  written  and  by  far  the  best  in 
the  work.  We  do  not  think  he  would  now  write  the  first 
few  chapters  in  the  same  style.  In  the  second  page  we  have  the 
following  specimen  of  fine  writing  : — '  The  swell  from  that  great 
storm  was  yet  angry.  Hellas  was  yet  smarting  from  fier  scars 
but  exulting  in  her  victories,  when  Herodotus  wandered  forth  to 
see,  to  touch,  and  to  explore.  The  story  of  the  great  contest  was 
still  ringing  in  his  ears,  still  rife  in  men's  mouths,  but' — guess 
what  comes  next — a  veritable  anti-climax — '  the  date  is  uncer- 
tain.'   This,  however,  is  about  the  worst  of  the  kind. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  book  ;  we  have  a  few 
words  to  say  of  himself  From  the  volume  before  us  we  can 
honestly  say  that  he  is  plainly  a  very  modest,  laborious  man. 
The  work  shows  unwearied  research,  a  vast  amount  of  reading, 
and  considerable  power  in  expressing  the  results  in  forcible  and 
telling  language.  The  faults  we  have  found  with  him  are  two  — 
that  he  has  chosen  a  bad  subject,  too  undefined,  and  not  suited  to 
the  wants  of  any  large  class  of  readers — and  that  he  is  somewhat 
careless.  The  first  fault  is  rather  a  misfortune  than  a  culpable 
error.  The  second  is  certainly  culpable,  but  we  are  not  disposed 
to  blame  him  greatly.  There  is  no  man  that  does  not  commit 
mistakes  sometimes.  If  these  are  in  trivial  matters  he  may  be 
more  easily  pardoned,  for  if  a  man  were  to  be  as  anxious  as 
Scaliger  is  said  to  have  been  about  placing  a  third  person  plural 
instead  of  a  third  person  singular  he  is  a  decided  fool,  though  he 
have  all  the  learning  in  the  universe.  Mr.  Wheeler  is  evidently 
a  substantial  man,  strongly  bent  on  geographical  studies,  and 
rather  apt  to  look  at  matters  from  the  geographical  interest 
which  they  have.  This  seems  to  be  the  reason  that  he  has  not 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  Greek  text  of  Herodotus.  To  a 
geographical  enthusiast,  who  does  not  know  Greek,  his  work  will 
be  quite  a  treasure,  and  to  any  one  the  concluding  chapters  are 
full  of  interest.  His  fancied  description  of  the  circumnavigation 
of  Africa  by  Neco's  mariners  is  drawn  up  in  a  vigorous,  interest- 
ing style.  His  account  of  the  Egyptians — of  the  recent  researches 
of  Vyse  and  Perring  in  reference  to  the  Pyramids  (though  he 
devotes  proportionally  too  much  space  to  the  subject),  and  his 
exposition  of  Linant's  examination  of  the  country  where  Lake 
Moeris  was,  will  be  read  by  erudite  and  non-erudite  with  instruc- 
tion and  j)leasure ;  and  if  a  general  reader  has  the  perseverance 
to  push  on  throiigli  the  jungles  of  bristbng  names,  he  will  rise 
from  the  work  witli  a  vast  deal  of  interesting  information,  and  a 
pretty  fair  idea  of  the  world  such  as  Herodotus  saw  it. 

And  Herodotus's  view  of  the  world  is  well  worth  looking  at. 
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He  had  very  clear  vision  ;  an  eye  for  what  was  most  noteworthy, 
and  an  honest  and  wisdom-seeking  disposition  which  throw  a 
charm  over  all  his  narratives.  He  clings,  too,  most  firmly  to  facts ; 
all  his  theories  are  based  on  them,  and  he  refuses  belief  unhe- 
sitatingly to  what  seems  unwarranted  by  his  observation. 

The  common  notion  divided  the  world  into  three  equal  divisions, 
Asia,  Europe,  and  Libya  (or  Africa),  and  it  surrounded  this  land 
with  an  ever-flowing  stream,  which  bore  the  name  of  ocean. 
Herodotus  rejects  this  conception  of  the  earth  rather  con- 
temptuously, maintaining  that  the  existence  of  a  great  ocean 
river  had  never  been  proved  and  was  a  mere  fiction  of  the  poets. 

As  a  native  of  Halicarnassus  and  as  Greek  by  birth,  Hero- 
dotus knevN^  well  both  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  different 
cities  of  Greece.  Our  information  from  him,  however,  on  these 
points  is  not  so  very  great  as  we  might  have  expected.  In 
describing  them  he  becomes  far  more  an  ethnographer  than  a 
geographer.  He  inquires  into  the  origin  of  the  Lydians  and 
Carians,  and  tells  how  Psammitichus  found  out  by  the  language 
of  a  child,  who  had  heard  no  sound  but  the  bleating  of  goats, 
that  the  Phrygians  were  the  oldest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  in  speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponnese 
he  enters  into  an  investigation  of  the  original  inhabitants,  and 
the  changes  that  the  entrance  of  the  Dorians  had  caused. 

In  passing  from  Greece  to  the  north  we  come  into  Thrace.  Hero- 
dotus has  inquired  diligently  about  the  people,  perhaps  visited 
the  places  themselves.  They  were  of  great  interest  to  him,  as 
Xerxes  had  passed  through  them  in  his  descent  on  Greece.  The 
Thracian  tribes  were  barbarians,  but  even  barbarians  had  an 
attraction  for  our  traveller.  He  searched  for  wisdom  everywhere, 
like  a  true  Greek ;  and,  unlike  most  travellers  in  the  present  day, 
his  main  object  in  seeing  the  various  tribes  of  men  was  to  become 
better  and  wiser.  And  how  strange  were  the  lessons  he  read 
here  and  ther^  !  In  Thrace  there  were  the  Getse,  the  bravest  of 
all  Thracians,  who  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The 
departed  soul  left  this  world  to  join  the  deity  Zalmoxis ;  and 
then,  every  fifth  year,  by  a  peculiar  method,  they  dispatched  a 
messenger  chosen  by  lot  to  their  god,  that  thus  he  might  hear 
all  the  prayers  which  they  hoped  he  would  answer.  But  they 
were  not  always  so  respectful.  When  thunder  rolled  and  light- 
ning flashed,  they  would  shoot  their  arrows  at  these  elements 
into  the  sky,  and  threaten  their  god,  the  only  god  whom  they 
believed  to  exist.  The  Getse,  we  fear,  are  not  altogether 
vanished  from  the  earth.  Those  who  shoot  at  what  deserves  wor- 
ship and  spurn  the  great  God  are  not  yet  extinct  in  these  civilized 
times. 

The  ancients  had  strange  dreamings  over  the  land  to  which 
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they  might  pass  after  death.  Melancholy  sits  on  the  brow  of  the 
light-hearted  Anacreon,  while  he  sings  that  '  the  recess  of  the 
unseen  world  is  terrible,  and  hard  the  journey  that  ends  in  it 
and  he  groans  over  his  near  approach  to  Tartarus.  Life  on  earth 
seemed  to  them  but  a  pithless,  dreamlike  inactivity,  and  the  life 
beyond  was  a  great  darkness  which  came  forth  to  meet  them  with 
its  shadow.  We  need  not  wonder  then  that  Herodotus  had  an 
intense  curiosity  to  know  the  opinions  of  other  tribes  on  these 
matters.  How  touching  for  him  to  meet  with  the  Trausi  who 
believed  this  world  to  be  the  scene  of  sorrow.  'Not  to  be  born 
at  all,'  say  Bacchylides  and  Sophocles,  '  is  best ;  next  to  that,  to 
pass  as  quickly  from  the  earth  as  possible  /  and  no  doubt,  most 
of  the  religious  Greeks  had  feelings  very  much  akin  to  those  that 
dictated  these  lines.  The  Trausi  not  only  were  of  the  same  sen- 
timents, but  with  Fosterian  souls  they  acted  on  them.  When  a 
child  came  into  the  world,  the  relatives  gathered  round  the 
infant,  and  deplored  the  woes  that  it  would  have  to  endure  ;  but 
when  any  one  died  there  was  merriment  and  rejoicing — a  soul 
had  been  set  free  from  the  pains  of  earth. 

Herodotus  found  among  the  Thracians  that  barbarians  could 
be  exceedingly  foi^pish  after  their  own  fashion.  The  man  who  was 
not  tattooed  among  them  was  not  respectable.  The  untattooed 
classes  were  forced  to  do  many  disagreeable  things,  while  the 
tattooed  gentleman  despised  work,  and  lived  by  robbery  and 
plunder. 

From  Thrace  we  advance  into  Scythia — a  region  which  Hero- 
dotus takes  occasion  to  describe  in  speaking  of  Darius,  who  had 
gone  on  an  expedition  against  it.  With  the  Scythian  towns  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  the  Halicarnassian  was  probably 
well  acquainted  ;  and  in  Olbia  he  would  spend  some  days 
inquiring  of  the  merchants  there  what  information  they  could 
give  in  reference  to  the  customs  and  j^osition  of  the  various  tribes. 
He  conceived  the  Scythian  land  as  a  square,  with  the  Black  Sea 
on  the  south,  and  the  rivers  Don  and  Ister  (Danube)  on  the  east 
and  west.  Some  indeed,  among  whom  is  Mr.  Wheeler,  fancy 
that  Herodotus  could  not  be  so  far  mistaken  as  to  believe  the 
Danube  to  liow  from  nortli  to  south  ;  but,  besides  that  his  notions 
as  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  were  indefinite,  his 
words  are  too  precise  to  allow  us  to  doubt  his  meaning.  Within 
these  regions  roamed  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Scythians,  never 
dwelling  in  towns,  but  inhabiting  travelling  wagons,  and  living 
on  the  cattle  thoy  drove  before  them.  Various  tribes  of  these 
he  mentions,  and  his  acco\nit  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Black  Sea  is  accurate  and  trustworthy. 

Herodotus  gives  ample  details  in  regard  to  the  customs  of  the 
Scythians ;  how  they  drank  the  blood  of  their  slain  enemy,  and 
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flayed  his  head ;  what  gods  they  worshipped,  and  how  they 
sacrificed  human  victims  to  the  bloody  god  of  war ;  and  how 
soothsayers  were  numerous  among  them,  and  frequently  con- 
sulted. One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  narrative  is 
that  which  describes  the  burial  of  the  great,  for  the  tumuli  of 
the  Scythian  and  of  the  ancient  Briton  were  much  alike.  Their 
kings  were  always  buried  in  the  country  of  the  Gerrhi,  near  the 
Borysthenes,  and  on  the  death  of  one  of  them,  his  body  was 
carried  round  from  tribe  to  tribe,  when  lamentations,  ear-cutting, 
hair-clipping,  lacerations  of  arm  and  face,  and  other  demonstrations 
of  sorrow  were  shown  in  profusion.  On  its  arrival  among  the 
Gerrhi,  a  square  cavity  was  dug  for  the  embalmed  body ;  this 
was  covered  with  leaves,  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid ;  spears 
were  stuck  in  on  both  sides  ;  logs  of  wood,  and  then  mats,  were 
thrown  over  it ;  and  finally  there  were  buried  along  with  the 
king  one  of  his  concubines  who  had  been  strangled,  and  his  cup- 
bearer, cook,  groom,  attendant,  message-bearer  and  horses,  with 
golden  cups,  and  the  best  of  everything.  Over  the  whole  was 
thrown  earth,  and  the  Scythians  vied  with  each  other  in  making 
the  mound  as  great  as  possible. 

Beyond  the  Scythians,  Herodotus's  information  did  not  go  far, 
and  many  of  the  reports  he  did  hear  he  could  not  believe.  Thus 
people  told  him  that  there  was  a  nation  called  the  Neuri,  each 
individual  of  whom  became  a  wolf  once  a  year  for  a  short  time. 
If  Mr.  Oliphant's  account  of  the  Russians  on  the  Volga  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  a  rare  thing  for  them  to  be  anything  else  than  wolves. 
Then  some  said  that  there  were  races  of  men  that  dwelt  beyond 
the  north  wind  and  Mr.  Wheeler's  'fundamental  powers,'  of 
whom  Herodotus  did  not  know  what  to  think.  Then  he  heard 
reports  of  men  who  had  goat's  feet,  and  of  people  who  slept  for 
six  months  in  the  year — stories  which  he  could  not  credit. 

Somewhere  in  the  north,  too,  dwelt  a  people  called  the  Isse- 
dones,  who  would  be  quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Women's  Con- 
vention ;  for  the  women  had  equal  rights  with  the  men,  only 
they  had  a  rather  savage  custom  of  eating  their  dead  fathers. 
These  Issedones  said  that  beyond  them  lived  the  Arimaspi,  or 
one-eyed  nation,  and  the  gold-watching  Grififins. 

Of  the  west  of  Europe  Herodotus  says  little.  He  must  have 
known  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  very  well  from  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Thurii ;  but  it  is  strange  to  observe  how  completely 
unknown  to  him  are  the  great  nations  which  now  possess  the 
whole  of  the  political  influence  of  Europe.  He  had  heard  of 
Tartessus  from  the  Phocseans,  who  also  made  him  acquainted  with 
Corsica.  He  knew  the  Etruscans,  whose  commerce  extended  far 
and  wide  ;  and  he  had  some  dim  doubtful  notions  about  the 
Cassiterides,  or  Tin-Islands.    But  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  pre- 
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sent  France,  or  Britain,  or  Germany,  the  universal  geographer 
has  heard  nothing.  Who  knows  what  changes  may  take  place 
in  the  world  before  as  much  time  shall  have  passed  away- as  has 
elapsed  between  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  ours. 

The  knowledge  which  Herodotus  possessed  of  Asia  was  con- 
fined, for  the  most  part,  to  the  great  high  road  which  led  from 
Sardis  to  Susa.  Somehow  or  other  he  had  got  hold  of  the 
names  of  the  different  satrapies  into  which  Darius  had  divided 
his  immense  empire.  He  had  also  himself  been  at  Babylon,  and 
his  picture  of  the  great  city  is  fresh  and  interesting  ;  and  he  had 
heard  an  immense  deal  about  the  variegated  dresses  which  the 
barbarous  tribes  ^accompanying  Xerxes  had  worn  on  the  occasion 
of  the  invasion  of  Greece.  The  sensuous  mind  of  the  Greek 
would  no  doubt  be  vastly  delighted  with  hearing  every  particular 
that  could  be  related  of  the  strange  and  uncouth  hordes  who  had 
swelled  the  monstrous  army  of  the  great  king.  But,  after  all, 
the  most  interesting  to  them  were  the  Persians  themselves,  who 
had  exercised  such  a  powerful  influence  on  their  own  destinies, 
and  whose  very  name  had  been  a  source  of  terror  until  the  daring 
deeds  of  Greek  valour  had  dispelled  the  illusion.  The  history  of 
the  hardy  tribe,  too,  was  full  of  wise  lessons ;  and  as  we  see  in 
the  '  Cyropgedia'  of  Xenophon,  the  early  Persians  performed  the 
same  functions  in  the  hands  of  philosophic  Greeks,  that  the 
Germans  did  in  the  hands  of  Tacitus.  Hardy,  poor,  and  almost 
barbarous  in  appearance,  they  were  looked  on  as  Nvise,  just,  and 
sensible.  Beyond  Persia  Herodotus's  information  is  derived  from 
hearsay,  or  from  a  very  remarkable  voyage  which  Scylax  of  Gary- 
anda  had  made  down  the  Indus. 

Herodotus  did  not  know  where  to  divide  Asia  from  Africa. 
He  had  seen  the  Red  Sea  only  at  its  most  northern  extremity, 
and  had  supposed  that  it  was  equally  narrow  at  every  point,  and 
consequently  rather  a  river  than  a  gulK  What  he  calls  the 
Erythraean  Sea  is  our  Arabian  Sea.  And  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance, that  though  the  fact  was  denied  by  Greeks  of  a  later 
day,  Herodotus  firmly  believed  that  the  waters  of  the  Erythra?an 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  were  continuous,  and  that  it  was 
possible  setting  out  from  the  one  to  enter  througli  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  into  the  other.  He  believed  in  the  circunuiavigation 
of  Africa  by  the  expedition  Neco  had  sent  out ;  and  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Wheeler  in  thinking  that  the  project  was  perfectly 
practicable,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  refusing  credit  to  the 
statement  of  Herodotus. 

Of  all  Africa,  Egypt  was  the  country  dear  to  the  heart  of  our 
author.  It  was  there  esjjecially  that  his  religious  cravings  were 
satisfied.  He  icgardcd  it  as  the  first  of  lands  ;  its  primeval 
monuments  struck  him  witli  profound  awe  ;  its  strangely-shaped 
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gods  filled  liim  with  mysterious  questionings ;  its  priests  had 
opened  his  eyes  to  unheard-of  wonders  ;  and  he  saw  in  hoary  old 
Egypt  the  first  seat  of  literature  and  religion,  the  land  to 
which  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  almost  all  the  civilization 
they  had.  His  journey  through  Egypt  was  confined  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  up  which  he  sailed  as  far  as  Elephantine.  He 
visited  the  great  temples  on  his  way,  the  Pyramids,  the  Laby- 
rinth, and  the  Lake  Mceris  ;  he  collected  accounts  of  the  customs 
of  the  people  ;  and  he  gives  us  as  much  information  in  regard 
to  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  priests  as  he  could  do  without 
violating  his  vows.  Beyond  Elephantine  he  knew  the  tribes 
only  by  report.  The  account  of  one  of  these,  the  Macrobians,  or 
Long-livers,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  They  v/ere  a  nation  of 
Parrs,  their  usual  age  being  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ;  but 
they  give  no  support  to  the  vegetarians,  as  they  lived  on  boiled 
flesh  and  milk.  Nor  do  they  at  all  favour  the  teetotallers,  if  the 
following  story,  given  by  Herodotus,  be  true.  Cambyses,  king 
of  the  Persians,  wishing  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  these 
Ethiopians,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  men  in' the  world,  sent 
a  present  to  them  l)y  the  hands  of  the  Fish-eaters.  The  present 
consisted  of  a  purple  robe,  a  golden  neck-chain  and  bracelets, 
ointment  and  wine.  The  king,  who  was  chosen  to  that  office 
because  he  was  the  tallest  and  strongest,  asked  what  the  garment 
was,  and  how  it  had  got  the  purple  colour  ?  On  hearing  of  the 
process  of  dyeing,  he  replied  that  the  men  w^ere  deceitful  and  so 
were  the  garments.  On  examining  the  neck-chain  and  bracelets, 
he  guessed  them  to  be  fetters,  and  had  a  most  profound  contempt 
for  them  and  the  people  who  could  use  such  things  for  binding 
their  captives.  He  made  equally  depreciatory  remarks  on  the 
ointment ;  but  when  he  tried  the  wine,  it  had  rather  a  good 
taste  ;  and  so  he  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  food  which  the 
king  of  Persia  used.  Wheat-bread,  he  was  told,  was  the  staple. 
'Then  how  long  do  people  generally  live?'  '  Eighty  years  is 
about  the  longest  period  of  life.'  On  hearing  which  the  strong 
king  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  not  live  so  long  if  they  had 
not  the  sense  to  partake  copiously  of  the  wine. 

Besides  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  Herodotus  describes  Gyrene  and 
the  numerous  barbarous  tribes  situated  round  about  them.  Of 
the  centre  and  western  coast  of  Africa  little  was  known,  though 
he  made  very  diligent  investigations.  The  two  principal  events 
that  had  thrown  some  light  on  the  subject,  were  an  expedition 
of  the  Nasamones  into  the  centre,  and  a  voyage  of  Sataspes,  a 
Persian,  who  had  passed  out  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  under 
commands  to  sail  round  Africa. 

We  have  thus  glanced  over  the  knowledge  which  Herodotus 
had  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  over  Mr.  Wheeler's  book. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  subject  might  become  very  interesting, 
if  treated  in  a  popular  style.  We  therefore  rejoice  that  Mr. 
Wheeler  intends  to  publish  a  volume  styled,  '  The  Life  and 
Travels  of  Herodotus,  an  Imaginary  Biography  founded  on 
Fact.'  He  will  be  able  to  do  himself  much  more  justice  than  he 
has  done  in  the  work  we  have  reviewed  ;  and  he  will  no  doubt 
give  to  the  public  a  very  readable  and  instructive  volume. 


Aet.  V. — Oxford  Essays  Contributed  hy  3f embers  of  the  University. 
.  '8yo.    pp.  310.   London:  John  W.  Parker  &  Son.  1855. 

For  immemorial  ages  there  have  stood  in  England  two  focal 
centres  of  learning  and  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  and  power. 
These  hives  (in  all  save  the  honey)  have  produced  two  distinct 
races.  The  first  of  these  is  constituted  of  the  swarms  who 
periodically  migrate  from  their  Alma  Mater,  and  find  their  way 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  into  all  sections  of  British  society. 
If  the  destination  of  each  could  be  recorded,  it  would  make 
human  life  seem  to  be  a  lottery.  The  son  of  a  Lancashire  weaver 
takes  possession  of  Lambeth  Palace,  the  goal  of  ecclesiastical 
ambition  ;  the  son  of  a  Cambridge  draper  becomes  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  ;  and  the  statesmen  who  have  awed  Europe, 
and  the  writers  who  have  illuminated  the  world,  have,  as  servi- 
tors, placed  the  dishes  on  the  table,  not  of  their  Alma  Mater,  but 
of  their  injusta  noverca.  They  have  peopled  the  bar;  and 
on  one  or  other  bench  have  swayed  the  social  destinies  of  their 
country  in  what  Lord  Chatham  called  '  the  purity  of  their 
ermine,  and  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn.'  Time  would 
fail  even  to  name  the  men  who  have  illustrated  our  literature 
and  our  historical  annals,  and  who  have  belonged  to  that  class 
who,  having  left  our  Universities,  have  to  some  extent  made  the 
literature,  the  law,  and  the  constitution  of  lEngland  what  it  is. 
Whether  they  have  achieved  their  greatness  in  consequence  or 
in  spite  of  the  training  they  received  at  Oxford  and  Cam])ridge 
remains  a  question,  on  which  our  second  category  may  throw 
some  light. 

Certain  still  it  is  that  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  our  greatest 
men  have  never  studied  within  the  walls  of  either  of  our  national 
Universities  ;  and  this  fact  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  if  we 
turn  our  attention  to  the  permanent  tenants  of  those  hives  from 
which  these  swarms  are  drafted  off.  The  resources  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  allow  of  the  residence  and  support  of  a  large  number 
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of  men  possessed  of  the  means  of  making  these  great  corpora- 
tions the  centres  and  sources  of  intellectual  illumination  and 
popularized  learning  to  the  nation  which  has  so  richly  endowed 
them.  It  must  be  manifest  even  to  the  most  cursory  observer 
of  the  course  of  British  literature  that  they  have  not  fulfilled 
their  mission.  The  Fellows  of  our  numerous  colleges,  distin- 
guishing them  from  tutors  and  professors,  are  endowed  with 
advantages  of  which  neither  they  nor  the  public  seem  to 
be  fully  conscious.  They  have  a  life  of  literary  leisure  ;  they 
have  the  most  opulent  libraries  available  to  their  curiosity  or 
study ;  they  have  the  incalculable  advantage  of  a  concentrated 
literary  intercourse ;  and  with  the  sole  exception  of  that  pre- 
posterous law  of  celibacy  which  overlays  their  lot  and  dwarfs 
them  to  the  social  dimensions  of  Popish  priests,  or  expands  them 
to  that  character  with  which  popular  scandal  invests  these  latter 
functionaries,  we  might  address  them  as  Yirgil  apostrophizes  the 
husbandmen  of  his  day — 

'  Fortunati  nimium  sua  si  bona  norint.' 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  regarded  in  this  latter  aspect  as  permanent  bodies, 
are,  as  respects  the  progress  of  letters,  the  most  useless  corpora- 
tions in  Europe.  Not  that  they  have  been  altogether  supine. 
Stagnation  is  morbific,  and  the  human  mind,  slug  itself  as  it 
may,  must,  from  the  law  of  its  nature,  be  generative  either  of 
good  or  of  evil.  The  more  active  members  of  our  Universities 
have  thrown  off  now  and  then  a  treatise  on  Fluxions,  a  work  on 
Conic  Sections,  or  a  newly  annotated  edition  of  a  Greek  play ; 
but  for  all  the  higher  and  more  varied  purposes  of  literature 
our  residentiary  University  men  have  been  utterly  worthless. 
It  is  true  that  the  stagnant  water  at  Oxford  has  been  covered  of 
late  years  with  a  highly  coloured  film,  and  has  given  off  exhala- 
tions that  have  poisoned  the  Church ;  but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Tractarian  heresy,  the  Universities  have  done  nothing 
comparatively  to  leaven  and  inform  the  population  of  the 
kingdom,  while  its  only  active  effects  are  tending  to  the  dislo- 
cation and  revolution  of  our  ecclesiastical  system, — and  that  is 
saying  the  least.  Dr.  Watts  teaches  the  infant  population  of  this 
country  that  the  Devil  makes  his  capital  out  of  idleness ;  and 
we  firmly  believe,  that  the  comparatively  unemployed  condition 
of  the  resident  members  of  our  Universities  is  not  only  ineffectual 
for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  constituted,  but  is 
absolutely  pernicious  to  the  welfare  of  the  State.  Professing  to 
be  religious  seminaries,  their  theological  teaching  is  human ,  and 
meagre  to  the  last  degree.  Their  compelled  devotional  exer- 
cises are,  as  might-  be  expected,  shockingly  perfunctory.  They 
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overshadow  their  vicinities  with  a  laraentable  immorality,  and 
the  shade  which  their  bulk  projects  far  and  wide  (a  fact  equally 
true  of  all  our  episcopal  and  capitular  homesteads),  blights  the 
growth  and  development  of  all  excellence,  whether  intellectual 
or  religious.  We  appeal  to  our  readers  if  tliese  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  our  Universities  and  all  our  cathedral  towns,  where  the 
free  inquiry  engendered  by  extended  commerce  does  not  over- 
bear the  benumbing  influence  of  a  local  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. 

Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
unemployed  and  buried  intellectual  capital  in  this  country,  and 
we  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  a  portion  of  this  is  in  process  of  exhu- 
mation from  the  soil  of  our  national  Universities.  Oxford  has 
taken  the  lead,  and  we  find  that  Cambridge  is  shortly  to  follow  ; 
and  to  each  of  their  productions  we  design  from  time  to  time  to 
give  an  impartial  attention.  The  grapes  of  Eshcol  lie  before  us, 
in  a  volume  of  critical  essays,  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly  Reviews.  Its  plan,  however,  is  novel,  and  is 
thus  enunciated  in  a  brief  prefatory  advertisement  —  '  This 
volume  of  Oxford  Essays  is  not  intended  to  advocate  any  parti- 
cular set  of  opinions,  theological,  social,  or  political.  Each  writer 
is  responsible  for  his  own  opinions,  and  for  none  but  his  own  ;  and 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  general  unity  of  thought  to 
the  publication.  The  tie  that  unites  the  different  contributors  is 
not  that  they  think  alike,  but  that  they  belong  to  the  same  Uni- 
versity ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  independent  character  of 
the  separate  contributions,  the  names  of  the  writers  have  been 
affixed  in  the  table  of  contents  to  the  several  Essays.' 

The  first  article  is  entitled  '  Lucretius  and  the  Poetic  Cha- 
racteristics of  his  Age.'  This  is  a  most  elaborate,  and  unquestion- 
ably a  liighly  meritorious  production.  The  writer  commences  by 
contrasting  the  literature  of  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks,  and 
after  observing  that  poetic  genius  manifested  itself  at  Rome 
during  a  very  short  period  of  the  national  existence,  that  it  was 
confined  to  a  limited  number  of  cultivated  men,  and  that  it 
addressed  its  productions  to  a  small  class  of  the  population,  he 
develops  his  tlieory  on  this  subject  in  a  passage  wliich,  while  it 
is  interesting  in  itself,  affords  a  specimen  of  his  style. 

'Their  i)ursuit.s  wore  war  and  agriculture,  tliey  ciijoyod  neither  the 
wild  adventure  and  enhiiged  intercourse  witli  tlie  world  whicli  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  maritime  ])oi)ulati()n,  nor  the  i'ree  life  and  solitary  inde- 
pendence of  mountaineers  and  herdsmen  ;  their  institutions  tended  to 
merge  the  individual  in  the  family  and  the  state,  and  their  religion  to 
check  all  freedom  of  tliought;  their  character  was  grave,  stern, 
austere,  submissive  to  law  and  order.  Rut  they  possessed,  beyond 
every  other  nation  of  anti(|uity,  the  gift  of  receiving  and  assimilating 
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all  foreign  influences  with  which  their  career  of  conquest  brought 
them  in  contact.  It  was  owing  to  this  gift  that  they  mastered  the 
world,  and  that  the}'^  succeeded  in  establishing  a  great  national 
literature.  But  we  may  ask  by  what  medium  could  the  genius  of 
Greek  poetry  be  communicated  to  the  stern,  practical,  and  prosaic  life 
of  the  Koman  citizen  ?  How  could  these  elements  blend  with  one 
another  so  as  to  produce  those  works  not  only  of  pure  art,  but  of 
original  and  natural  feeling,  which  we  justly  prize  among  the  richest 
treasures  inherited  from  antiquity  ?  The  charm  of  Latin  poetry  arises 
from  the  Italian  air  w^hich  it  breathes  ;  from  something  not  purely 
Roman,  jet  akin  to  the  Roman  spirit,  and  very  distinct  from  the  mere 
influences  of  Greek  culture  and  ideas.  The  answ^er  to  our  question  is 
suggested  by  the  fact,  first  noticed  by  Niebuhr,  that  nearly  all  the 
great  men  wdio  enriched  the  Latin  literature  were  of  provincial  and 
Italian,  not  of  purely  Roman  origin.  If  we  pass  in  review  the  names 
of  the  greatest  Roman  poets,  with  v/hose  birthplace  we  are  acquainted, 
we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  the}^  were  not  reared  amidst  the  stirring- 
life  and  the  high  memories  of  the  city  ;  that  it  was  not  '  the  air  of  the 
Aventine'  which  they  first  breathed,  nor  the  '  sacred'  Tiber  that  first 
cast  its  influence  on  their  imagination  ;  but  that  they  grew  up  among 
calmer  scenes,  not  destitute,  we  may  believe,  of  beauty  to  sink  into  the 
soul,  or  of  ancient  memories  of  their  own,  and  peculiarly  dear  to  the 
poet  from  their  association  with  his  individual  history.' — Essay  i.  p.  4. 

The  writer's  portrait  of  the  genius  of  Lucretius  is  singularly 
felicitous,  and  is  set  in  a  frame  of  collateral  learning,  without 
which  the  examination  of  the  writings  of  an  individual  poet 
would  be  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  He  paints  in  just  colours 
the  mingled  fervour  and  sublimity  of  the  poet  s  imagination,  the 
nicety  of  his  powers  of  observation,  the  vividness  of  his  con- 
ception, the  comprehensiveness  of  mental  vision  which  could 
embrace  the  most  remote  poetical  analogies,  the  intense  sympathy 
with  nature,  the  deeply  emotional  character  of  his  mind,  and  the 
unfailing  majesty  of  his  diction.  The  writer's  summing  up  of 
the  character  of  Lucretius  deserves  to  be  quoted  for  the  mastery 
it  shows  over  a  science  for  which  we  may  be  perhaps  permitted 
to  invent  the  name  of  comparative  literature. 

'  Perhaps,  in  some  ways,  Lucretius  may  come  more  home  to  our 
modern  sympathies  than  to  those  of  the  world  in  which  he  lived. 
Without  reminding  us  of  any  one  modern  poet  or  philosopher,  he 
brings  before  us  many  of  those  modes  of  thought  and  emotion  that 
have  been  represented  by  distinguished  men  in  later  times.  In  the 
way  in  which  he  recognises,  and  earnestly  enforces,  the  principle  that 
a  "  pure  heart"  is  the  truest  aim  of  man  ;  and  in  his  doctrine  that  our 
peace  can  be  secured  only  by  unmurmuring  resignation,  he  anticipates 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  Spinoza ;  although  the  modern  thinker  must 
have  enjoyed  a  far  more  real  calm  than  was  compatible  with  the 
fervid  feelings  and  imagination  of  the  Roman  poet.  Again,  his 
passionate  enjoyment  of  nature,  and  his  poetic  sense  of  her  beauty, 
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combined  with  his  scientific  interest  in  all  physical  phenomena  and  the 
reverence  which  the  perception  of  relations  and  interdependencies 
excites  in  him,  appear  to  proclaim  a  character  of  intellect  similar  to 
that  of  such  great  and  genial  men  of  science  as  Alexander  von  Hmn- 
boldt.  As  a  poet,  by  the  sustained  majest}^  of  his  style,  by  the  sense 
of  sublimit}"  ever  present  to  him,  by  his  high  self-confidence  and  lofty 
scorns  of  his  adversaries,  by  his  fondness  for  objects  of  pomp  and 
magnificence,  strangely  blending  with  austerit}^,  and  by  the  love  of 
"  plain  living,"  he  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  Milton  ; 
while  the  nature  of  his  subject,  his  dishke  of  practical  life,  and  his 
disbelief  in  all  divine  truth,  appear  in  as  striking  contrast  with  the 
theme,  the  life,  and  the  faith  of  our  great  English  poet.  In  some 
respects,  he  displays  the  contemplative  and  poetic  excellencies  of  our 
more  recent  poets  ;  and  perhaps  we  are  not  doing  injustice  to  them 
when  we  claim  for  him,  in  respect  of  his  intense  reality,  a  superiority 
to  Shelley  ;  and  in  respect  of  consistent  strength,  to  Wordsworth. 
Though,  like  the  other  Latin  poets,  he  wants  inventiveness,  yet  he 
shows  no  want  of  other  characteristics  of  originality.  He  was  the 
first  among  either  Greeks  or  Romans  who  discarding  the  creations  of 
the  fancy,  revealed  the  infinite  poetry  of  real  existence.  This  is 
perhaps  his  greatest  claim  to  our  regard.' — Essay  i.  p.  45. 

The  next  article  bears  the  well  known  name  of  Fronde,  and  is 
entitled  '  Suggestions  upon  the  best  mode  of  teaching  iEnglish 
History.'  After  admitting^  and  very  justly,  the  neglect  of  this 
important  study  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  writer  proceeds 
to  a  more  general  condemnation  of  the  imperfection  and  unsuit- 
ableness  to  the  advanced  condition  of  the  age  which  characterizes 
our  University  education.  The  public,  he  says,  have  been 
scandalized  to  find  that  men  may  take  the  highest  honours,  may 
get  fellowships,  perhaps  tutorships,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  matters 
which  are  familiar,  as  they  say,  to  every  girl  fresh  from  the  school- 
room. After  all  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  which  the  three 
last  centuries  have  gathered  up,  the  highest  education  of  the 
country  remains,  it  is  indignantly  said,  with  scarcely  a  change  to 
what  it  was  at  the  Reformation.  If  we  forget  the  educational 
reforms  promoted  by  Prince  Albert,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  those  enforced  by  Parliament  on  both 
our  Universities,  these  words  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  statement  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  Froude  proceeds  to  suggest  a  remedy  affecting  one  im- 
portant Ijranch  of  study — that  of  the  history  of  our  country.  Let 
the  reader  make  a  dozen  guesses  as  to  what  he  proposes  to  make 
the  text-book  in  our  colleges  and  schools.  We  will  hazard 
another  guess — that  lie  will  miss  his  mark.  What  do  you  think, 
unsuspecting  reader,  of  the  Statutes  at  Large  ?  and  yet  we  must 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Fronde  supports  his  proposition  with  a  degree  of 
ingenuity  and  skill  which  gives  great  weight  to  the  suggestion. 
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We  digress  for  a  moment  to  notice  his  severe  and,  we  think,  very 
prejudiced  strictures  on  the  more  extended  and  practical  curri- 
culum of  the  London  University.  '  See,  they  seem  to  say,  what 
they  teacb  1  Look  at  it  in  the  length  of  it,  the  depth,  and 
the  breadth  of  it,  and  then  compare  with  it,  if  the  very  compa- 
rison is  not  ridiculous,  the  pitiful  achievements  of  the  old  Univer- 
sities. Unfortunately  questions  are  not  answers,  and  we  once 
suggested  to  a  professor  of  that  institution  that  it  would  contri- 
bute much  to  the  assurance  of  thinking  persons  if  along  with 
their  questions  they  would  print  occasionally  a  few  of  the  averao-e 
answers  which  are  sent  into  them — the  answers  of  such  of  the 
men  as  had  been  allowed  to  pass  with  tolerable  credit.  We  could 
thus  form  some  more  definite  notion,  not  of  what  was  supposed 
to  be  taught,  but  of  what  was  actually  learnt.' 

Mr.  Froude  seems  to  forget  this  argument  cuts  both  ways. 
From  all  we  have  heard  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  records 
of  the  examinations  at  the  elder  Universities  would,  if  they  were 
published,  rob  Hood  and  Dickens  of  their  laurels  as  purveyors  of 
fun  and  laughter  to  the  public. 

But  to  return  to  the  Statutes  at  Large.  Mr.  Froude  takes  as 
an  illustration  the  condemnation  of  Anna  Boleyn  : — 

'  Who  now  questions,'  he  says,  '  to  mention  an  extreme  instance, 
that  Anne  Boleyn' s  death  was  the  result  of  the  Hcentious  caprice  of 
Henry  ?  and  yet  her  own  father,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  her  uncle 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  hero  of  Flodden  Field,  the  Privy  Council, 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex,  and  three  other  juries 
assented,  without,  as  far  as  we  know,  an  opposing  voice  to  the  proofs 
of  her  guilt,  and  approved  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence  against  her. 
There  is  this  tremendous  weight  of  testimony,  yet  her  innocence  is 
now  _  assumed  as  matter  of  course.  Mr.  Hallam  considers  it  almost 
cnminal  to  doubt  it ;  so  public  opinion  has  ruled  in  this  matter,  while, 
if  she  were  innocent,  even  in  the  Rome  of  Nero,  we  cannot  find  a 
parallel  for  the  baseness  and  infamy  of  that  English  people  who  thus 

encouraged  a  crime  so  atrocious  A  few  slighting  words,  not  even 

of  shame  ;  a  few  contemptuous  phrases  about  comphancy,  subserviency, 
and  the  like,  are  all  which  we  find,  and  with  these  our  historians  are 
contented  to  dismiss  into  infamy  the  men  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Eeformation ;  the  men  who  fought  at  Flodden,  at  Solway  Moss,  and 
Pmkie  Cleugh— the  Howards,  the  Nevilles,  the  Talbots,  the  Greys, 
the  Veres,  the  Percies,  the  Fitzwilliams,  the  St.  Legers,— the  best  and 
bravest  blood  of  this  once  noble  England.  Whatever  be  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  there  canjbe  but  little  doubt  of  the  amount  of  judgment  in 
persons  who  treat  it  in  this  way ;  and  this  is  but  one  instance  out  of 
many  of  the  consequences  of  preferring  the  thoughtless  compilations 
called  Hi  stories  of  England,  but  which  are  really  dull  historical  romances, 
to  contemporary  authoritative  documents.'— Essay  ii.pp.  65,66. 

Not  that  Mr.  Froude  intends  to  inflict  the  whole  of  the  Statutes 
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at  Large  on  the  students  of  our  schools  and  universities.  He 
fixes  the  commencement  of  the  course  at  the  fourth  year  of 
Henry  YII.,  Avhen  first  they  began  to  be  printed,  and  he  recom- 
mends that  from  that  time  to  the  Restoration  the  Statutes  | 
should  be  made  a  text-book,  which  should  be  studied  as  Thucy- 
dides  and  Aristotle  are  'got  up,'  as  a  fixed  and  authoritative 
nucleus  around  which  the  knowledge  of  these  two  centuries  are 
built  up.    Nor  does  he  suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  Statutes 
within  these  limits  should  be  proposed  for  study  and  examina- 
tion.   He  recommends  that  a  judicious  selection  should  be  made 
of  those  which  relate  to  details  of  trade,  to  illustrate  the  remark- 
able system  on  which  commerce  was  then  conducted,  and  adds,  * 
'  Let  there  be  made  a  carefully  abridged  edition,  containing  all  ; 
such  statutes  as  directly  bear  upon  the  outer  or  inner  life  of  < 
England,  especial  care  being  taken  with  such  as  are  chosen  to  i 
give  the  language  of  them  exactly  as  it  is,  without  omission  or  j 
curtailment.'  , 

The  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Froude  is  certainly  novel,  but  we 
must  record  our  opinion  that  he  has  substantiated  his  case.  1 
History  in  the  hands  of  p^irtisans  is  very  much  what  it  was  i 
facetiously  designated,  by  Lord  Plunkett  (if  our  memory  serves  ' 
us),  '  an  old  almanack,'  and  he  who  shall  study  successively  ( 
the  narrative  of  the  Protectorate  given  by  Hume  and  Carlyle,  I 
will  probably  be  able  to  sympathize  with  the  sensations  of  the  « 
Russian  valetudinarians  who  emerge  from  the  v/arm  bath  to  roll  ' 
themselves  in  snow.    Without  committing  ourselves  to  the  whole  i 
length  of  the  writer's  recommendations,  we  think  them  of  great 
value  to  the  higher  class  of  teachers,  especially  as  his  scheme 
involves  the  condition  of  a  minute  index.    It  certainly  is  high 
time  that  our  better  instructed  youth  should  know  something  of 
Cromwell  as  well  as  of  Leonidas,  and  of  the  political  economy  of 
England  as  well  as  of  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  Rome. 

The  article  on  '  The  Neighbourhood  of  Oxford  and  its  Geology* 
is  evidently  from  the  pen  of  a  master,  and  is  written  with  great 
vivacity,  though  for  the  most  part  more  suited  to  the  pages  of 
*Thc  Philosophical  Transactions'  than  to  those  of  a  popular 
review.  The  extended  notice  of  '  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right' 
will  be  read  b}^  but  few,  though  distinguished  by  great  meta- 
physical acuteness.  It  will  be  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the 
great  body  of  readers.  It  is  a  tissue  of  pure  metaphysics,  and  is 
but  scantily  supplied  with  those  illustrations,  the  introduction 
of  which  would  have  given  clearness  and  intelligibility  to  its 
t(3chnicality  and  abstraction.  The  long  article  on  *  Oxford  Studies/ 
^vith  which  the  number  closes,  is  certainly  very  masterly,  and  a 
second  article  from  the  same  pen,  which  is  half  indicated  by  the 
writer,  will  probably  afford  us  a  future  opportunity  of  deve- 
loping and  examining  his  views. 
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In  closing  the  volume,  we  have  but  few  remarks  to  make.  It 
is  an  experiment,  and  the  complexion  which  the  work  will  here- 
after assume  will  probably  be  determined  in  some  degree  by  a 
candid  and  general  public  criticism.  Of  the  learning  and  the 
intellectual  power  displayed  in  the  initial  volume  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  exception  we  should  take  against  it  is,  that  it  is  too 
learned  and  too  scientific.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the 
perusal  of  the  two  Universities,  and  not  for  the  great  body  of 
educated  readers  throughout  the  realm.  It  is  redolent  of  Oxford. 
In  classics,  the  article  on  Longinus,  in  metaphysics,  the  article  on 
Hegel,  in  science,  the  treatise  on  Local  Geology,  and  in  the  great 
matter  of  University  study,  the  closing  article  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded,  and  to  these  we  might  add  some  other  papers  which 
our  limited  space  has  forbidden  us  to  analyse,  confine  the  interest 
of  the  number  before  us  to  the  highest,  and  yet  a  comparatively 
small  section  of  British  society.  If  the  work  is  to  retort  upon 
the  Edinburgh  reviewers  the  caution  which  they  addressed  to 
Walter  Scott  on  the  appearance  of  '  Waverley,'  that  if  he  were 
not  the  author  of  it,  he  must  look  to  his  laurels,  the  scheme  of  the 
work  must  be  more  comprehensive  and  national.  Oxford  just 
now  is  not  in  the  best  odour,  and  the  leaders  whose  patronage 
must  determine  the  success  of  this  experiment,  are  not  much  in 
love  with  that  exclusive  system  of  study,  which  in  spite  of  all 
modern  reforms,  still  interposes  a  very  solid  barrier  between  the 
regvnie  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  sympathies  of  the 
British  people. 


Art.  VI. — A  History  of  England  during  the  Beign  of  George  III. 
By  William  Massey,  M.P.  Vol.  I.  1745—1770.  8vo.  pp.  552. 
John  W.  Parker  &  Son. 

Few  periods  of  English  history  are  so  destitute  of  illustrious  men 
and  of  great  virtues  as  that  of  the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  II. 
The  impulse  which  led  to  the  revolution  of  1688  had  worn  itself 
out.  The  few  great  men  who  had  taken  part  in  that  momentous 
settlement  were  dead.  Their  number  had  never  been  consider- 
able, and  their  ranks  had  gradually  been  thinned  by  the  universal 
law  of  their  species.  The  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Somers  had 
long  ceased  to  adorn  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  throw  a 
veil  over  the  complex  motives  or  unmitigated  selfishness  of  manj/ 
of  his  associates.  The  men  who  succeeded  were  of  the  ordinary 
stuff  of  which  politicians  are  made,  whilst  the  circumstances  of  the 
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da}^  by  securing  a  long  tenure  of  office  to  tlie  Whig  party,  corrupted 
the  school  out  of  which  better  men  might  have  been  expected. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  mediocre  talents  and  more  than 
doubtful  patriotism  of  the  ministers  of  the  first  two  Georges  utterly 
failed  to  counterbalance  the  unpopularity  of  the  sovereigns.  Public 
virtue  existed  only  in  name.  The  objects  of  ambition  were  low, 
mean,  and  selfish.  What  was  personal,  rather  than  what  was 
patriotic,  was  universally  sought.  To  fortify  their  own  position, 
by  increasing  their  connexions  and  strengthening  their  Parha- 
mentary  influence  at  any  cost  to  the  public  service,  was  the 
object  of  intense  solicitude.  Politics  were,  in  fact,  a  game  to  bQ 
played,  not  a  solemn  duty  to  be  discharged.  Men  deemed  them- 
selves fortunate  as  they  attained  the  influential  and  lucrative 
offices  of  the  State  rather  than  as  they  advanced  the  reputation 
and  confirmed  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  mortifying 
consideration — but  not  more  mortifying  than  true — that  during 
the  reign  of  William  III,  and  even  down  to  the  rebellion  of 
17^0,  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  monarch  de  facto  intrigued 
more  or  less  directly  with  the  exiled  Stuarts.  The  restoration  of 
that  besotted  family  was  not  deemed  hopeless  until  the  latter 
event,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  did  not  scruple  to  pro- 
vide for  possible  contingencies  by  corresponding  with  the  exiled 
Court  of  St.  Germain.  The  possibility  of  the  return  of  the 
Stuarts  was  never  lost  sight  of  either  by  Whigs  or  Tories. 
Bolingbroke  and  Atterbury  were  in  this  respect  little  more  than 
a  type  of  a  numerous  class.  Their  treason  was  less  guarded, 
but  scarcely  more  criminal  than  that  of  many  fortunate  rivals 
by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  Detection  led  to  their  instant 
]Dunishment  ;  but  recent  researches  compel  the  belief  that  others, 
who  were  loud  in  their  professions  of  zeal  for  the  Revolution  and 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  had  privately  intrigued  with  the  Pre- 
tender. This  treasonable  correspondence  was,  in  many  cases, 
more  than  suspected.  It  is  related  of  William  III.,  that  on  one 
occasion  he  sent  a  colonel  of  Guards  to  the  Whig  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury  with  the  seals  of  office  in  one  hand,  and  a  warrant 
of  treason  in  the  other.  The  duke  was  not  long  in  deciding. 
He  was  ready  to  correspond  with  the  exiled  king,  but  he  was 
unpr( spared  to  occupy  the  Tower  in  his  service. 

The  administrative  talents  of  William  III.  enabled  him, 
though  often  with  difficulty,  to  baffle  the  treasonable  designs  of 
those  a])Out  him  ;  but  nothing  sliort  of  the  political  folly  of  the 
Pretender  enabled  the  Governments  of  the  first  two  Georges  to 
maintain  them  on  the  throne.  The  marvx^  is  that  the  settle- 
ment of  1688  was  upheld  amidst  the  conflicting  elements  by 
■which  it  was  assaih-d.  Wlicn  Walpole  was  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1721, 
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the  liberties  of  the  nation  were  in  serious  peril.  We  are  no  great 
admirers  of  this  statesman,  yet  it  is  dae  to  his  memory  to  bear 
in  mind  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  constitution.  His  long  termre  of  office  enabled  him  to 
<;onsolidate  a  dynasty  which  had  previously  trembled  in  the 
l)alance.  His  administra,tive  talents  were  of  the  highest  order, 
whilst  the  rules  of  his  policy,  though  destitute  of  the  nobler 
qualities  of  statesmanship,  were  fitted  to  improve  and  to  make 
the  most  of  the  recognised  arts  of  political  craft.  He  was  emi- 
nently a  practical  statesman,  who  contented  himself  with  main- 
taining the  statu  quo,  unless  compelled  by  the  national  will  to 
attempt  alteration.  Coming  into  power  in  a  mercenary  and 
selfish  age,  he  never  scrupled  to  employ  the  arts  which  were 
efficacious  with  those  about  him.  He  ruled  by  means  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  but  we  are  not  on  this  account  to  conclude  that 
he  deemed  these  the  best  means  of  government.  A  man  of 
higher  morale  would  have  sought  to  purify  the  tone  of  states- 
manship, but  Walpole  took  things  as  they  were.  He  was  content 
to  work  with  the  agencies  about  him,  forgetting,  it  would  seem, 
that  however  his  immediate  object  might  be  attained,  the  evil 
out  of  which  the  danger  grew  was  thereby  strengthened. 

Mr.  Massey  attempts  to  jDalliate  the  charge  against  him,  but 
his  advocacy  is  not  satisfactory.  It  does  not  follow,  from  any- 
thing he  alleges,  that  Walpole  might  not  have  warded  off  the 
impending  danger  without  undermining  the  grounds  of  public 
virtue.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  he  '  found  venality  ripe  to  his 
hands  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  he  might  not  have  coun- 
teracted its  baseness  at  the  same  time  that  he  purified  the  sphere 
of  politics.  At  any  rate  we  should  have  been  glad  had  he  made 
the  attempt,  but  of  this  no  evidence  is  found.  '  Walpole'smind,' 
says  our  author,  '  was  not  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; 
therefore,  his  character  and  conduct  are  doubtless  open  to 
reproach  ;  but  no  candid  advocate  of  free  institutions  will  deny 
that,  in  the  main,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  great  statesman  and  a 
true-hearted  Englishman.'  Walpole's  administration  closed  in 
1742,  and  his  best  defence  is  found  in  what  followed.  The 
country  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  aided  by  the  heir-apparent  and  the 
malcontents  by  whom  he  had  been  overthrown,  were  incapable 
of  acting  together,  and  the  confusion  which  ensued  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  the  exiled  Stuarts,  of  which  their  representative 
was  happily  incompetent  to  take  advantage. 

Mr.  Massey 's  volume  commences  with  a  brief  sketch  of  events 
from  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  the  accession  of  George  III. 
in  ]  760.  The  present  volume  is  the  first  of  four,  which  are  to  be 
devoted  to  the  reign  of  this  monarch.  It  is  not  distinguished  by 
originality,  research,  or  philosophical  depth.    The  author  make$ 
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no  pretensions  to  these  qualities,  nor  does  he  propose  to  go  over 
simply  the  ground  travelled  by  previous  historians.  '  It  has  been 
my  aim/  he  says,  '  to  illustrate  not  only  the  political  and  militar}'- 
but  the  social  history  of  England.'  The  progress  of  society  is  to 
be  traced  through  various  sources  of  information  hitherto  but 
little  consulted,  and  the  manners  of  '  the  court,  the  aristocracy, 
the  middle  classes,  and  the  laboring  people,'  are  to  be  described. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  the  author  by  the  jDresent  volume. 
We  must  see  his  work  as  a  vjhole  before  w^e  can  decide  how 
far  he  has  succeeded.  So  far  as  it  has  yet  proceeded  very 
little  is  done  in  this  direction,  but  there  is  a  sober,  candid,  intel- 
ligent, and  painstaking  conscientiousness  in  the  volume  which 
argues  well  for  the  result.  We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
determine  wherein  the  work  is  to  occupy  a  ground  of  its  own, 
distinct  from  that  of  previous  explorers  in  the  same  field.  We 
have  already  various  histories  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and 
the  recent  volumes  of  Lord  Mahon  have  gone  far  to  exhaust  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  earlier  portion  of  it.  We  are  glad,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Massey  has  addressed  himself  to  the  task.  His 
views  are  generally  sound,  and  his  tendencies,  without  being 
ultra,  are  liberal.  He  is,  moreover,  eminently  catholic,  and  is 
evidently  concerned  to  draw  his  sketches  in  conformity  Avith  the 
laws  of  historic  evidence  rather  than  of  political  partisanship. 
The  present  volume  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  that  has 
fallen  in  our  way.  It  is  not  encumbered  with  research  or  dis- 
quisition, and  is  pre-eminentl}^  adapted  to  lead  on  the  reader  to 
its  close.  We  know  no  work  better  suited  to  give  the  inquirer 
a  connected  and  accurate  view  of  a  period  out  of  which  most  of 
the  problems  of  modern  politics  have  grown. 

George  II.  died  on  the  25th  of  October,  1700,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  George  III.  The  father  of  the 
latter,  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  died  previously,  and  it  was 
probably  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  he  did  so,  as  the  accounts 
handed  down  to  us  of  his  character  are  far  from  favorable.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  deadly  feud  existed  between  him  and  his 
parents.  Tlic  animosity  was  mutual,  and  there  was  no  attempt 
at  concealment  on  either  side.  '  ^ly  dear  first-born,'  said  the 
(lueen  to  Lord  Hervey,  '  is  the  greatest  ass,  and  the  greatest 
liar,  and  the  greatest  canaille,  and  the  greatest  beast  in  the 
whole  world ;  and  I  heartily  wish  he  was  out  of  it.'  This 
language  is  more  discreditable  to  the  mother  than  to  the 
prince  wliom  it  was  intended  to  depict ;  but  otlier  and  mOre 
reliable  witness(;s  concur  in  giving  a  most  unfavorable  account  of 
his  character  and  jjolicy.  The  loss  of  his  father  left  the  young 
prince,  afterwards  George  III.,  to  the  infiuence  of  his  mother, 
whoso  early  training  in  one  of  the  petty  courts  of  Germany  had 
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insfcilled  into  her  mind  most  exaggerated  notions  of  sovereignty. 
These  notions  were  transferred  to  her  son,  a  process  which  was 
advanced  by  the  tutors  provided  for  him.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich 
and  Lord  Waldegrave  successively  resigned  the  office  of  governor 
to  the  prince,  and  reported  to  the  king  that  '  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  insinuated  unconstitutional  principles  into 
his  mind.'  Serious  apprehensions  were  expressed  by  many 
friends  of  constitutional  liberty  as  to  the  influence  this  early 
training  might  have  on  his  views.  His  character  in  early  life 
was  far  from  attractive.  Without  shining  abilities,  and  wholly 
destitute  of  application,  there  was  nothing  frank  and  open- 
hearted  in  his  honesty.  He  was  obstinate  and  subject  to  strong 
prejudices,  and  frequently  gave  an  earnest  of  what  his  character 
would  be  in  after-life.  Lord  Waldegrave,  a  warm  adherent  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  and  a  shrewd  observer  of  what  passed 
around  him,  has  sketched  with  marvellous  precision  one  feature 
of  his  character  in  the  following  brief  passage  : — '  When  the 
prince  shall  succeed  to  his  grandfather,  he  will  soon  be  made 
sensible  that  a  prince  who  suffers  himself  to  be  led  is  not  to  be 
allowed  the  choice  of  his  conductor.  His  pride  ivill  then  give 
battle  to  his  indolence ,  and  having  thus  made  a  first  effort,  a 
moderate  share  of  obstinacy  will  make  him  persevere' 

At  the  time  of  George  III.'s  accession.  Jacobinism  had  worn 
itself  out.  So  long  as  there  was  the  slightest  prospect  of  the 
return  of  the  Stuarts  the  ultra  Tories  toasted  the  Pretender, 
and  their  leaders  exulted  in  the  hope  of  a  political  Goshen. 
The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1745  and  the  sagacious 
policy  of  Lord  Chatham  had,  however,  effectually  and  for  ever 
extinguished  such  hopes.  The  Tories  saw  that  they  must  sur- 
render their  hereditary  faith  if  they  wished  to  share  the  good 
things  of  office.  They  were,  therefore,  prepared  favorably  to 
meet  the  overtures  of  the  Court,  and  George  III.  resolved  to  make 
use  of  them  in  breaking-up  the  confederacy  of  the  great  revolu- 
tion families.  There  is  much  to  approve  and  much  to  blame  in 
the  course  he  pursued.  Had  it  been  prompted  by  a  regard  to 
the  interests  of  his  people  it  would  have  been  most  praiseworthy ; 
but  it  was  personal  and  selfish.  It  had  respect  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  monarch  from  aristocratic  control,  and  not  to  the 
establishment  of  constitutional  liberty  on  a  broad  and  enduring 
basis.  The  object  of  George  III.  was  to  substitute  his  own  will 
for  that  of  certain  Whig  lords.  They  had  thrown  a  shadow  over 
the  path  of  royalty  which  he  sought  to  remove,  but  in  doing  so 
he  thought  more  of  his  personal  comfort  and  dignity  than  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  nation's  liberties.  At  the  time  of  his  acces- 
sion, the  elder  Pitt  was  Prime  Minister.  He  had  succeeded  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  in  1756,  and  having  been  dismissed  by 
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George  11.,  Ly  ^vhom  he  was  mortally  hated,  he  was  speedilj^ 
carried  back  to  power  by  the  irresistible  force  of  public  opinion. 
At  this  time  om'  national  affairs  were  at  the  lowest  conceivable 
ebb.  The  imbecility,  irresolution,  and  want  of  forethought 
which  characterized  the  English  Government,  had  rendered  us  an 
object  of  indifference  if  not  of  contempt  to  other  nations.  Our 
domestic  administration  was  proverbially  feeble  and  confused. 
Mere  routine  had  been  substituted,  as  in  modern  times,  for  promp- 
titude and  practical  sagacity,  whilst  our  foreign  affairs  exhibited 
a  troublous  and  most  disgraceful  aspect.  The  genius  of  Pitt 
immediately  rectified  these  disorders.  Before  his  energy  indo- 
lence aroused  itself  and  opposition  gave  way.  '  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  have  so  many  ships  prepared  so  soon,"  remarked  Lord 
Anson,  when  Pitt  projected  the  expedition  to  Rochfort.  '  If,' 
replied  the  Premier,  '  these  ships  are  not  ready  at  the  time  speci- 
fied, I  shall  impeach  your  lordship  in  the  House  of  Commons.' 
It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  that  the  requirements  of  the 
public  service  were  met  to  the  extent  demanded  by  the  daring 
genius  of  the  minister,  Pitt  was  unquestionably  a  war  minister. 
To  many  this  will  be  no  praise.  A  little  reflection,  however, 
will  possibly  serve  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  judgment  which 
might  othenvise  be  pronounced.  The  circumstances  of  the  age 
must  be  remembered  if  we  would  rightly  estimate  the  policy 
pursued,  and  those  circumstances,  if  they  do  not  justify  the 
course  pursued,  yet  greatly  mitigate  the  censure  to  be  pro- 
nounced. *A11  public  distress,'  as  Lord  Brougham  remarks, 
^  had  disappeared.  England  for  the  first  time,  and  for  the 
last  time,  presented  the  astonishing  picture  of  a  nation  sup- 
porting without  murmur  a  widely  extended  and  costly  war, 
and  a  people  hitherto  torn  with  conflicting  parties  so  united 
in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  tliat  the  voice  of  faction, 
had  ceased  in  the  land,  and  any  discordant  whisper  was  heard 
no  more.'  Such  a  minister  was  not  suited  to  the  temper  oi 
George  III.  He  was  equally  offended  as  his  grandfather  with 
the  overbearing  and  dictatorial  deportment  of  his  servant  We 
are  not  mucli  surprised  at  this.  As  kings  are  usually  made,  they 
look  for  soinctliing  more  compliant,  supple,  and  courtier-like  than 
the  elder  Pitt.  His  public  services,  however,  miglit  have  been 
received  as  a  compensation  for  what  was  wanting  in  his  personal 
l^earing.  His  sagacity  and  promptitude  had  humbled  the 
enemies  of  liis  country;  and  liisking  might,  thereforo,  have  nobly 
borne  with  the  freedom  of  liis  speech  and  the  self-reliance  of  hie 
policy.  The  intollect  of  George  III.,  liowcvor,  was  too  stunted, 
his  liotions  of  sovereignty  were  too  exalted,  and  his  prejudices  too 
inveterate,  to  allow  of  this.  The  commanding  genius  of  the  Great 
Commoner  rebuked  his  littleness,  and  cost  what  it  might,  he- 
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resolved  to  free  the  court  from  his  presence.  William  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chatham,  was  the  one  great  statesman  of  his  age.  Fox  and 
Murray,  Hardwicke  and  Mansfield,  had  each  their  admirers,  and 
their  names  are  legible  on  the  page  of  history,  but  their  glory 
pales  before  the  brighter  lustre  of  their  compeer.  It  was  the 
vigor  of  Chatham,  the  firmness  of  his  will,  the  sagacity  with 
which  he  planned,  and  the  unconquerable  resolution  with  which 
he  followed  out  his  schemes,  that  saved  England,  when  a  host  of 
little  men  had  imperilled  her  liberties  if  not  her  very  existence. 
'  Moderation,  moderation,'  as  Chatham  observed,  '  was  the  burden 
of  the  Whig's  song,'  but  his  own  policy  Avas  different.  \  For  my- 
self,' he  remarked  on  one  occasion,  'I  am  resolved  to  be  in 
earnest  for  the  public,  and  shall  be  a  scarecrow  of  violence  to  the 
gentle  warblers  of  the  grove,  the  moderate  Whigs,  and  temperate 
statesmen.'  He  resigned  the  seals  of  office  in  1761,  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  convince  the  Butes  and  the  Newcastles  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  plans.  They  saw  only  the  '  boldness  of  his 
policy ;  and  boldness  ever  appears  temerity  in  the  eyes  of  ordi- 
nary men.'  Mr.  Massey's  volume  contains,  of  course,  many 
allusions  to  Lord  Chatham,  whose  character  is,  on  the  whole, 
sketched  with  impartiality  and  vigor,  as  the  following  passage 
will  show : — 

*  William  Pitt  was  a  genius  for  brilliant  achievements,  for  extra- 
ordinary emergencies,  for  the  salvation  of  a  comitry.  As  a  statesman, 
Pitt  can  endure  comparison  with  the  greatest  names  of  modern  history 
— with  Ximenes  or  Sull}',  Eichelieu  or  De  Witt.  As  an  orator  he  is 
yet  unrivalled ;  and  to  find  his  equal,  we  must  ascend  to  the  great 
masters  of  antiquity. 

'  Such  panegyrics  may  seem  loose  and  extravagant.  I  propose  to 
justify  the  first  by  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  political  achievements 
of  xChatham ;  of  his  unfinished  designs  ;  and,  lastly,  of  his  opposition 
to  the  rash  and  shallow  policy  of  the  inferior  men  who  supplanted  or 
succeeded  him.  His  fame,  indeed,  as  a  master  of  eloquence  I  can 
vindicate  hut  imperfectly.  I  may  quote  passages,  grand,  affecting,  and 
sublime  ;  these,  perhaps,  can  be  matched  in  oratorical  essays,  which 
fell  flat  upon  their  audience ;  hut  who  shall  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
those  qualities  which  constitute  the  essence  of  oratory — countenance, 
voice,  gesture — all  that  the  Greek  calls  action  ?  Yet  these  were 
carried  by  Chatham  to  a  transcendent  excellence. 

'Pitt's  character  had  many  faults,  and  one  above  all,  which  is  hardly 
consistent  with  true  greatness.  A  vile  affectation  pervaded  his  whole 
conduct,  and  marred  his  real  virtues.  Contempt  of  pelf  was  one  of 
the  traits  which  distinguished  him  in  a  coiTupt  and  venal  age.  But 
not  content  with  foregoing  official  perquisites  which  would  have  made 
his  fortune,  and  appropriating  only  the  salary  which  was  his  due,  he 
rnust  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  vaunt  in  tragic  style 
how  "  those  hands  were  clean."  On  resigning  office  after  his  first  great 
administration,  he  could  not  retire  with  his  fame,  but  must  convert  a 
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situation  full  of  dignity  and  interest  into  a  vulgar  scene  by  the 
ostentatious  sale  of  his  state  equipages. 

'  Sometimes,  to  produce  an  effect,  he  would  seclude  himself  from 
public  business,  giving  rare  audience  to  a  colleague,  or  some  dignified 
emissary  of  the  Court.  Then,  after  due  attendance,  the  doors  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  visitor  was  ushered  into  a  chamber,  carefully 
prepared,  where  the  Great  Commoner  himself  sat  with  the  robe  of 
sickness  artfully  disposed  around  him.  Occasional^,  after  a  long 
absence,  he  would  go  down  to  the  House  in  an  imposing  panopl}^  of 
gout,  make  a  great  speech,  and  withdraw. 

'  At  a  later  period,  he  affected  almost  regal  state.  His  colleagues 
in  office,  including  members  of  the  great  nobility,  were  expected  to  wait 
upon  him  ;  at  one  time  he  did  not  even  deign  to  grant  them  audience, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  talk  of  communicating  his  polic}^  to  the  House 
of  Commons  through  a  special  agent  of  his  own  unconnected  with  the 
responsible  Government.  The  under-secretaries  of  his  department, 
men  of  considerable  official  position,  and  sometimes  proximate  ministers, 
were  expected  to  remain  standing  in  his  presence.  When  he  went 
abroad  he  was  attended  hy  a  great  retinue ;  and  when  he  stopped  at  an 
inn  he  required  all  the  servants  of  the  establishment  to  wear  his 
livery. 

'  Yet  all  this  pride  tumbled  into  the  dust  before  ro^'alty.  His 
reverence  for  the  sovereign  was  Oriental  rather  than  English.  After 
every  allowance  for  the  exaggeration  of  his  style,  it  is  still  unpleasant 
to  witness  the  self-abasement  of  such  a  spirit  before  George  II.  and. 
his  successor.  "The  weight  of  irremoveable  royal  displeasure,"  said 
he,  "  is  a  load  too  great  to  move  under ;  it  must  crush  any  man ;  it 
has  sunk  and  broke  me.  I  succumb,  and  wish  for  nothing  but  a 
decent  and  innocent  retreat."  At  the  time  when  Pitt  indited  these 
shameful  words  he  was  the  most  considerable  man  in  England,  and 
on  the  eve  of  an  administration  that  carried  the  power  and  glor}-  of 
England  to  a  height  which  it  had  never  approached  since  the  days  of 
the  Protector. 

*  If  it  were  just  to  resolve  the  character  of  such  a  man  into  detail, 
it  would  be  easy  to  collect  passages  from  the  life  of  Chatham  which 
should  i)rove  him  a  time-server,  a  trimmer,  an  apostate,  a  bully,  a 
servile  llatterer,  an  insolent  contemner  of  royalty.  All  these  elements 
are  to  be  found  in  the  com])osition,  as  poisons  are  to  be  detected  in  the 
finest  bodies.  But  taken  as  a  whole,  a  candid  judgment  must  pro- 
nounce tlie  character  of  Chatham  to  be  one  of  striking  grandeur, 
exhibiting  many  of  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  patriot,  the  statesman, 
and  the  orator.' — pp.  7-10. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  another  of  the  leading  politician^ 
of  the  day.  He  was  the  associate  of  Chatham  at  some  periods 
and  his  opponent  at  others.  His  position  amongst  English  state- 
men  was  far  from  lofty,  and  his  personal  qualities  and  the  general 
tone  of  his  policy  exposed  him  to  serious  cliargcs  which  the 
judgment  of  posterity  has  ratified.  He  was  eminently  an 
intriguer,  and  the  arts  by  wliich  he  sought  to  rule,  whilst  they 
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destroyed  the  coufidence  of  his  associates,  failed  to  command  the 
respect  of  opponents.  Few  men  have  been  sketched  in  colors 
so  uniformly  dark.  His  great  skill  consisted  in  the  management 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  means  of  the  patronage  he  dis- 
pensed, and  of  the  prodigal  use  of  the  Secret  Service  money.  His 
character  is  thus  portraj^ed  by  our  author,  and  its  features  must 
be  kept  in  view,  in  order  that  we  should  rightly  estimate  the 
aversion  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  Chatham  and  others : — 

'  Newcastle  was  far,  indeed,  from  being  a  competent  minister,  hwi 
duller  men  have  tilled  his  office  both  before  and  since,  and  obtained  a 
respectable  place  in  history.  He  was  the  successor  of  Walpole  in  the 
management  of  that  machinery  of  corruption  by  which  the  govern- 
ment was  carried  on.  Himself  a  large  borough  proprietor,  he  had  a 
principal  share  in  all  the  traffic  for  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Reserving  to  his  own  management  exclusively  the  distribution  of 
places,  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Secret  Service  fund,  he  administered 
this  department  with  considerable  skill  and  tact.  His  maxim  was  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to,  or  breaking  with,  an}^  man,  however  inconsider- 
able. Those  whom  he  was  unable  or  unwilHng  to  gratify,  he  held  on 
by  promises  or  caresses.  He  evinced  a  shrewd  perception  of  the 
characters  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  At  the  time  when  he  was  doing 
everything  in  his  power  to  supplant  Pitt,  he  affected  to  carry  on  a 
confidential  correspondence  witli  him,  to  whisper  state  secrets  in  his 
ear,  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to  his  judgment,  and,  above  all,  to  ply 
the  king's  name — a  spell  which  never  failed  in  its  influence  upon  the 
Great  Commoner.  Newcastle  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  success 
which  usually  attends  the  unwearied  pursuit  of  one  object.  Without 
parts  or  knowledge,  or  one  single  quality  of  a  statesman ;  notoriously 
false,  fickle,  and  timid  ;  grotesque  in  deportment,  and  absurd  in  speech, 
this  man  contrived  to  outwit  his  competitors,  and  to  maintain  his 
position  at  the  head  of  affairs  during  a  long  official  life.  His  rank,  and 
lavish  expenditure  in  purchasing  boroughs,  was,  no  doubt,  a  considerable 
advantage ;  but  he  had  little  other  adventitious  aid.' — pp.  11,  12. 

Personally  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  free  from  corruption. 
His  official  salary  and  the  greater  part  of  his  private  fortune  were 
freely  lavished  in  the  public  service.  Yet  on  retiring  from  office 
he  declined  the  pension  which  the  king  offered  him,  remarking 
that  he  was  sufficiently  rewarded  by  his  majesty's  acknowledgment 
of  his  services. 

The  elder  Fox,  Chatham's  great  rival,  was  equally  distinguished 
from  both  these  statesmen.  He  was  vastly  superior  to  New- 
castle in  ability,  but  was  infinitely  beneath  Chatham  in  the 
elements  of  moral  greatness.  He  is  no  favorite  with  Mr.  Massey, 
whose  sketch,  though  darkly  colored,  is  not  open  to  the  charge 
of  exaggeration  : — 

'  The  enormous  gains  of  the  Pay-office  were  to  him,  throughout  his 
public  career,  a  paramount  consideration  ;  the  example  of  Pitt,  whom 
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lie  succeeded  in  his  office,  had  not  the  slightest  effect  npon  his  coarse 
and  venal  nature,  the  self-denial  of  a  noble  integrity  would  appear  to 
him  as  a  freak  of  romance  or  ostentation ;  and  the  low  morality  of 
the  times  would  rather  admire  the  worldh^  wisdom  of  Fox  than 
appreciate  the  magnanimity  of  his  predecessor  in  office.  Fox  realized 
a  large  fortune  from  the  profits  of  the  Pay-master ;  and  it  is  certaui 
that  he  took  to  public  life  as  a  means  of  repairing  his  shattered  fortunes. 
He  was,  therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  political  adventurer,  because 
it  was  impossible  for  him,  consistently  with  his  object,  to  maintain  that 
independence  which  is  essential  to  a  useful  and  respectable  position. 
But  that  this  position  can  be  maintained  by  men  who  enter  upon 
public  life  without  any  advantages  of  private  fortune  is  a  fact  of 
ordinary  experience. 

'  Having  acquired  rank  and  wealth  by  political  pursuits.  Lord 
Holland  had  gained  his  objects  ;  and,  consequently,  from  this  period, 
he  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs.' — pp.  141,  142. 

Chatham  was  succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Bute,  one  of  the  least 
deserving  of  those  men  on  whom  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  has 
ever  devolved.  'The  court  favour  which  Walpole  enjoyed  was 
founded  entirely  on  his  merit  as  a  public  servant ;  that  of  Bute 
had  no  other  origin  than  royal  caprice.'  Incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  greatness  of  Chatham,  he  was  utterly  unfitted  to  carry 
out  his  policy.  His  measures  -were  a  series  of  paltry  mancsuvres, 
designed  mainly  to  escape  the  difHculties  of  his  position,  and  to 
crush,  if  possible,  the  supporters  of  his  predecessors.  The  un- 
popularity of  his  administration  speedily  compelled  his  retire- 
ment, and  George  Grenville,  the  brother-in-law  of  Chatham,  who 
had  remained  in  office  after  the  wdthdrawment  of  the  latter  in 
1761,  was  appointed  his  successor  :  — 

'  The  prevalent  opinion  of  the  time  was,  that  Bute's  retirement  was 
simulated  ;  that  he  merely  withdrew  behind  the  scenes,  directing  every- 
thing as  before,  but  preferring  irresponsible  to  responsible  power.  It 
.seems  certain  that  Bute  did  not  intend  to  resign  power  with  office. 
He  calculated  on  his  influence  with  the  king,  and,  for  a  certain  period 
after  he  had  ceased  to  be  minister,  that  inlkience  continued.  Finding 
that  (rrenvillc  was  not  likel}^  to  prove  the  pliant  tool  he  had  expected 
to  find  him,  it  seems  that,  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  resignation,  he 
made  overtures  to  Pitt,  with  the  view  of  supplanting  his  own  nominee ; 
and  Grenville  apjiears  to  have  remonstrated  strongly  with  his  royixl 
master  for  permitting  Bute's  interference  Avith  public  aHairs.  This 
clandestine  correspondence  continued,  however,  for  some  time,  but  is 
stated,  on  good  authority,  to  have  wholly  ceased  with  the  dissolution 
of  the  (irenville  government.' — ])p.  105,  130. 

To  the  administration  of  Grenville  the  loss  of  our  American 
colonics  is  niainly  attri])utal)lo,  and  many  of  our  readers  are  pro- 
bably familiar  with  the  strong  terms  of  reprobation  in  which  it 
has  ])ecn  portrayed  by  the  most  eloquent  of  modern  historians. 
Bute  was  not  the  only  party  who  liad  miscalculated  the  cha- 
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racter  of  Grenville.  He  speedily  became  as  unacceptable  to  the 
king  as  to  the  court  favourite.  Self-willed  and  intractable,  he 
lectured  the  monarch  with  as  little  forbearance  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  show  to  the  suggestions  of  his  patron.  Few  English 
statesmen  have  succeeded  in  making  himself  so  thoroughly 
detested  by  all  classes.  In  the  cabinet  of  George  III.  he  °was 
treated  with  hauteur  and  want  of  respect,  and  when  he  looked  to 
the  people— if  he  ever  did  so— he  was  met  with  unmistakeable 
proofs  of  their  aversion.  Mr.  Massey  has  drawn  his  character 
with  greater  impartiality  than  most  of  our  historians.  His  influ- 
ence, which  at  one  time  was  considerable,  was  not  bavsed  on  any 
great  superiority  of  talent.  In  the  secret  management  of  the 
House  of  Commons  be  was  excelled  both  by  the  Pelhams  and 
by  Fox  ;  General  Conway  was  his  superior  in  amenity  of  manners  ; 
and  Lord  North,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gTeater  men  of  his  day,  far 
surpassed  him  in  parliamentary  tact  and  debating  power  : — 

'He  had  no  idea  of  pubhc  opinion,'  says  Mr.  Massey,  'save  as 
expressed  by  its  legitimate  organ,  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
notions^  of  public  pohcy  were  strictly  regulated  by  law  and  precedent. 
Hence  it  was,  that  finding  the  taxation  of  the  Colonies  by  the  parent 
state  was  neither  contrary  to  their  charter  nor  to  Parliamentary  pre- 
cedent, he  submitted  his  measure  of  colonial  taxation  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  having  obtained  its  sanction,  he  never  was  able  to  under- 
stand how  there  could  be  another  side  to  the  question.  In  hke  manner, 
he  prosecuted  Wilkes  as  he  would  have  prosecuted  any  other  seditious 
libeller  ;  and,  afterwards,  was  the  most  strenuous,  as  well  as  the  ablest, 
defender  of  Wilkes'  seat,  when  the  House  exceeded  their  privilege,  and 
trespassed  on  the  domain  of  positive  law.  In  either  case,  he  was  guided 
by  a  strict  sense  of  right  and  justice,  regardless  alike  of  popular 
clamour  or  applause.  At  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  he 'sup- 
ported the  policy  of  peace,  because  he  thought,  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Whig  party,  that  the  war  had  aceompHshed  its  objects  :  and,  on  that 
important  point,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  relinquish  the  powerful  political 
connection  of  his  kinsmen  Temple,  and  Pitt.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
submitted  to  be  displaced  rather  than  lend  himself  to  the  foohsh  pre- 
cipitation of  Bute  in  concluding  a  treaty,  and  was  prepared  to  give  up 
office  altogether  rather  than  be  a  party  to  a  peace  which  did  not  secure 
to  his  country  the  benefits  and  advantages  she  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  her  arduous  and  triumphant  struggle.  A  man  of  high  spirit 
would  not,  indeed,  have  submitted  to  the  indignity  of  being  set  aside 
for  a  rival  who  was  thought  more  fitted  for  a  particular  service  than 
himself.  But  Grenville  was  measured  and  limited  in  his  sense  of  self- 
respect,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  his  conduct ;  and  he  thought 
he  had  made  a  sufficient  sacrifice  to  his  independence  by  quitting  his 
place  m  the  cabinet  for  a  place  of  subordinate  importance.  The  same 
decent  consistency  is  maintained  throughout  his  character.  Essentially 
an  honest  man,  he  had  no  conception  of  the  exalted  probity  of  Pitt, 
and  though  incorrupt  himself,  was  not  too  nice  to  dabble  in  that  foul 
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channel  of  corruption  on  which  piibUc  business  had  been  borne  during 
his  experience  of  Parhament ;  one  of  his  grounds  of  quarrel  with  Bute 
was  that  he  had  not  been  permitted  that  peculiar  confidential  inter- 
course with  members,  which  was  then  considered  necessary  by  a  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.    For  the  rest,  be  was  a  frugal  manager  of 
the  pubhc  revenues  ;  nor  would  he  consent  to  what  he  considered  any, 
the  smallest  misappropriation  of  the  public  funds,  whether  for  the 
gratification  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  meanest  of  his  servants.  Gren- 
ville's  private  life  was  regulated  with  the  same  method  as  his  public 
conduct.    Respectable  in  all  his  domestic  relations,  he  had  from  his 
youth  been  remarkable  in  a  dissolute  age  for  the  decorum  of  his 
manners.  In  one  respect,  at  least,  his  practice  is  deserving  of  imitation 
by  public  men.    He  made  it  his  rule,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  to 
live  within  a  private  fortune  b}^  no  means  ample ;  and  thus  he  was  '. 
enabled  to  preserve  tliat  independence  so  valuable  to  a  man  embarked  \ 
in  public  liie,  but  which  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  due  regard  to 
private  econorn}'.    Grenville  was  only  fiftj^-eiglit  years  of  age  at  his  " 
decease.' — pp.  472-474.  ; 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  early  determination  of 
George  III.  to  free  himself  from  the  control  of  the  great  Whig 
families  who  had  so  long  shared  amongst  themselves  the  power 
and  emolument  of  office.    To  a  great  extent  the  monarch  was 
right  in  this  determination,  and  might  have  calculated  on  the  ' 
sympathy  of  the  nation  ^  if  he  had  not  outraged  popular  pre-j 
judices  by  the  means  which  he  employed.'    The  '  king  s  friends'' 
were  continually  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  party- 
distinctions,  but  it  soon  became  obvious,  and  was  increasingly  so  i 
in  after  years,  that  they  meant  no  more  than  '  the  suppression  of 
that  great  constitutional  party,  whose  leading  principle  it  was  to 
restrain  monarchial  power.'    To  this  end  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  was  uniformly  directed.    A  temporary  abandonment  of  the 
design  was  sometimes  necessitated  by  the  posture  of  affairs,  but 
George  III.  uniformly  recurred  to  it  at  the  earliest  moment  which 
circumstances  permitted.    It  w^as  never  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
inglorious  distinction  of  the  second  Pitt  was,  that  he  enabled  his 
royal  master  to  carry  the  prerogative  to  a  greater  height  than  it 
had  previously  attained.     The  king  was  a  perfect  adept  in 
the  arts  of  political  intrigue.      The   complex  machinery  of 
government  was  systematically  used  for  this  end,  and  the  royal 
name,  which  the  friends  of  constitutional  liberty  scrupulously 
refrain  from  introducing  into  the  debates  of  Parliament,  was 
banded  about  in  a  manner  which  sufficiently  betokened  the 
grossness  of  the  influences  that  were  at  work  :  — 

'  The  king  himself,'  says  Mr.  Massey,  '  was  active  and  vigilant  as  ii 
party  leader  ;  8uri)assing  even  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  attention  to 
the  minute  details  of  party  management.    II daily  scrutinized  the 
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votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  rewarding  and  punishing  the  members 
according  to  their  deserts.  The  patronage  of  the  government  was 
dispensed  under  his  immediate  direction  ;  and  he  frequcntl}^  interfered 
in  the  disposal  of  the  inferior  offices.  The  pension  hst  became  a 
potent  engine  of  corruption ;  and  by  an  ingenious  evasion  of  the 
law  which  disqualifies  pensioners  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
members  were  bribed  by  offices  tenable  with  their  seats,  but  having  a 
salary  or  gratuity  annexed  to  them,  revocable  at  pleasure.  In  this 
manner  every  member  of  Parliament  who  wanted  a  place  or  a  pension 
was  taught  to  understand  that  his  success  depended  not  so  much  on 
the  favour  of  the  minister  as  on  that  of  the  king.' — p.  529. 

We  have  marked  for  extract  several  other  passages,  but  want 
of  space  compels  us  to  pass  them  by.  We  point  special  attention 
to  our  author's  remarks  on  the  state  of  our  representation  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century.  For  the  most  part  the  people  of 
England  had  '  no  more  voice  in  the  election  of  the  House  of 
Commons  than  the  people  of  Canada.'  The  counties  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  landowners,  who  generally  arranged  the 
representation  among  themselves.  Occasionally  they  differed, 
and  ruinous  expenses  were  then  incurred  in  election  contests. 
One  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  spent  by  the  rival  houses  of 
Lascelles  and  Wentworth  in  contesting  the  county  of  York,  whilst 
the  small  county  of  Westmoreland  was  won  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland  at  the  cost  of  forty  thousand  pounds.  Many  boroughs 
had  no  constituency  but  in  name,  whilst  others  were  created 
simply  for  electioneering  purposes  : — 

'  A  gentleman,'  says  our  author,  '  would  no  more  think  of  contest- 
ing Launceston  or  Calne,  than  Gratton  or  Old  Sarum.  Of  the  few 
populous  towns  that  possessed  the  elective  franchise,  in  the  greater 
proportion  it  was  confined  exclusively  to  the  municipal  body.  And 
in  those  places  where  freedom  of  election  was  possible,  in  consequence 
of  the  qualification  being  almost  nominal,  venality  in  its  grossest 
form,  accompanied  by  brutal  debauchery,  were  for  the  most  part 
exhibited.  On  the  whole,  it  would  perhaps  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  fifth  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  elected 
upon  a  fair  application  of  the  representative  principle.  It  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  life  which  belongs  to  established 
abuses,  however  glaring  and  enormous,  that  such  a  system  as  this 
should  have  lasted  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  have  at  last 
only  yielded  within  these  few  years  to  a  national  struggle  which 
before  it  could  succeed  was  pushed  close  upon  the  verge  of  revolu- 
tionary violence.' — p.  339. 

Though  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  we  have  happily 
improved  on  this  state  of  things.  The  Reform  Bill  has  greatly 
increased  the  constituency,  has  annihilated  a  large  number  of 
nomination  boroughs,  has  vastly  diminished  the  expense  of  election 
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contests,  and  facilitated  the  accomplishment  of  other  changes 
which  the  growing  intelligence  and  good  feeling  of  the  community 
may  deem  expedient. 

Here  we  must  stop :  we  shall  be  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Massey 
again,  and  hope  that  the  subsequent  parts  of  his  '  History'  will  be 
characterized  by  the  same  good  sense  and  honesty  of  purpose 
which  are  conspicuous  in  this  volume. 


Aht.  YII. — A  Treatise  on  tlie  Towers  and  Duties  of  Parish  Vestries 
in  JEcclesiastical  Matters;  heing  a  Vestryman'' s  Guide.  By 
Alfred  Wills,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
London :  W.  Maxwell,  Bell-yard. 

In  the  space  to  w^hich  we  are  limited  we  fear  we  must  be  content 
with  getting  all  we  can  out  of  this  admirable  little  treatise  with- 
out stopping  to  praise  it.  Observing  only,  therefore,  that  Mr  Wills' 
books  answers  to  its  title,  and  really  does  supply  to  the  vestry- 
man all  that  former  works  have  bestowed  with  so  much  liberality 
upon  the  rector  and  the  churchwarden,  we  proceed  at  once  to 
notice  some  of  the  points  usually  most  troublesome  to  church- 
rate  opponents,  on  which  they  will  here  find  information. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  practically  acquainted  with 
these  matters  that  church-rates  are  frequently  carried  in  the  face 
of  an  admitted  majority,  by  refusing  the  votes  of  small  occupiers 
whose  rates  are  paid  by  the  landlords.  The  manner  in  which 
this  operates  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the  risks  which  one  party 
are  content  to  run  in  order  to  get  a  rate  in  any  shape,  and  the 
illegalities  which  the  anti-rate  party  are  content  to  pass  unques- 
tioned, in  sheer  ignorance,  as  we  believe,  of  their  own  legal  advau- 
tages.  The  rule  is — it  is  laid  down  explicitly  by  Lord  Truro  in 
the  Braintree  case,  but  it  is  of  old  establishment  and  recognition 
— that  where  the  legality  of  a  tax  is  disputed,  it  does  not  rest  with 
the  disputant  to  make  out  his  objection,  but  with  the  party  levying 
it  to  establish  its  validity.  The  whole  burden  of  the  case  rests 
from  first  to  last  with  him.  Apply  this  to  the  present  case,  A 
rate  made  by  the  minority  is  invalid  ;  and  if  tlie  small  occvipiers 
are  entitled  to  vote,  a  majority  obtained  by  excludiug  them  from 
the  poll  is  in  fact  a  minorit}''.  It  lias  never  been  pretended  to  be 
clear  laiv  that  the  small  occupiers  are  (7^^?entitled ;  it  is  only  a 
point  upon  which  a  question  has  been  raised,  and  no  church- 
warden can  at  law  sustain  a  rate  made  in  their  absence  witliont 
satisfying  the  court  aftirinatively  that  tliey  are  not  entitled.  Mr. 
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Wills  examines  with  great  discrimination  and  compactness  of 
argument  the  statutes  bearing  upon  the  point,  and  concludes  with 
the  following  observations,  which  we  extract,  less  for  the  clear 
opinion  they  express  in  favour  of  the  small  occupiers  than  for  the 
important  practical  suggestion  at  the  close. 

'  The  discussion  of  this  point  has  been  entered  into  at  some  length, 
because  it  is  of  very  considerable  practical  importance,  and  attempts 
are  not  unfrequently  made  to  exclude  the  class  of  voters  in  question, 
under  colour  of  the  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  9.  In  one  of  these  instances  the 
case  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  by  a  motion  for  a 
mandamus  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Bowin  in 
Lincolnshire,  to  hold  a  vestry  to  elect  a  new  churchwarden.  The 
court  declined  to  enter  into  the  question  of  whether  a  mandamus  was 
the  proper  form  of  remedy  in  such  a  case,  refusing  the  application  on 
the  simple  ground  that  the  affidavits  did  not  show  that  the  result  of 
the  election  would  have  been  different  had  the  persons  excluded  been 
allowed  to  vote.  No  opinion  was  therefore  expressed  upon  the  right 
of  such  parishioners  to  vote,  and  at  present  there  is  no  decision  upon 
the  point ;  but  for  the  reason  given  above,  it  is  submitted  with  some 
confidence  that  they  are  not  disentitled.  TJiet/  sJiouId  certainly,  if 
desirous  of  voting,  tender  their  votes,  and  in  svfficient  numhers  to  sJtoiv 
that  they  might  have  influenced  the  election,  and  then  the  question  may 
be  raised  in  an  advantageous  form  for  solution. — pp.  9,  10. 

There  is  a  short  but  very  valuable  section  (pp.  51-59)  on  the 
effect  of  irregularity  in  vestry  proceedings,  in  which  we  are  happy 
^0  find  strong  confirmation  of  some  views  we  advanced  in  a  late 
number.*  Inasmuch  as  the  churchwarden  must  show  that  his 
rate  is  valid,  if  in  making  it  he  has  proceeded  irregularly,  and 
has  persevered  in  his  irregularity  notwithstanding  protest,  he  may 
be  defeated  by  inability  to  show  that  the  conduct  complained  of 
was  not  really  wrong  or  injurious.  Of  course  also  he  may  escape 
by  showing  that  although,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  irregular,  it 
was  not  essentially  of  an  invalidating  effect,  and  that  it  was  in 
point  of  fact  acquiesced  in  by  the  meeting  ;  and  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  vestrymen  do  not  stand  their 
ground,  and  thus  lose  the  protection  the  law  gives  them.  They 
move  amendments ;  the  chairman  declares  them  illegal ;  and 
forthwith  they  are  withdrawn,  or  not  pressed,  and  the  opportunity 
is  lost.    Hear  again  Mr.  Wills.    The  italics  are  his. 

'  It  may,  therefore,  be  asserted  that  any  miscarriage  or  hregularity 
in  the  conduct  of  the  meeting,  the  necessary  effect  of  which  is  to  inter- 
fere with  ascertaining  the  real  sense  of  the  meeting  on  any  relevant 
proposition  on  which  it  is  desired  to  take  their  decision,  will  vitiate 
the  proceeding  in  respect  of  which  it  is  had.  And,  accordingly,  if  the 
chairman,  although  bond  fide^  refuses  to  allow  a  relevant  proposition, 


*  March,  1855.   Art.  Church-rate  Legislation  and  Yestry  Contests. 
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such  as  either  is  fairly  included  under  the  original  notice,  or  may 
naturally  and  properly  be  made  in  respect  of  tlie  business  mentioned 
in  the  notice,  or  arises  out  of  the  discussion  upon  it  to  be  made,  or 
refuses  to  allow  a  speaker  to  be  heard,  or  interposes  such  obstacles  in 
the  wa}^  of  either  party,  that  they  cannot  fairly  express  their  views,  or 
bring  forward  their  propositions,  or  does  not  allow  a  proper  and  im- 
partial poll  to  be  taken,  or  so  adjourns  the  meeting  as  to  interrupt  and 
delay  the  lawful  and  proper  course  of  its  deliberations,  or  in  any  way 
makes  use  of  his  authorit}'-  with  mala  fides,  and  with  a  view  simply  to 
defeat  a  party  obnoxious  to  his  own  views,  the  proceedings  will  be  bad, 
and  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  will  interfere,  according  to  the 
exigency  and  nature  of  the  case,  that  justice  may  be  done.' — p.  54. 

It  is  now  settled  by  the  Braintree  case,  that  if  the  vestry 
refuse  to  make  a  rate,  there  is  no  other  authority  known  to  the 
law  by  which  it  can  be  made.  Attempts  have,  however,  been 
made  to  prevent  this  state  of  things  arising,  by  obscure  hints  of 
what  course  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  may  adopt  against  con- 
tumacious parishioners.  Any  one  who  makes  himself  prominent 
in  a  vestry  contest  may  fitly,  it  is  hinted,  be  singled  out  as  a 
ringleader  and  proceeded  against  personally  for  the  misdeeds 
which  he  has  induced  others  as  well  as  himself  to  commit.  We 
have  sometimes  read  with  no  small  amusement  the  elaborate 
prelections  of  Messrs.  Swan,  Prideaux,  and  others  upon  this 
subject.  It  is  most  happily  handled  by  Mr.  Wills.  The  notion 
is  unrelentingly  traced  up  to  its  source  in  an  old  writ  copied  by* 
Fitzherbert,  which  has  been  read  apparently  with  too  eager  an 
anxiety  to  find  in  anything  a  semblance  of  authority  for  a  con- 
venient course  of  proceeding,  but  which,  when  examined, '  proves 
too  much  or  proves  too  little,  and  as  an  authority  in  favour  of  the 
proposition  under  discussion  cannot  be  relied  on'  (p.  163).  It  is 
now  perfectly  clear  that  the  mere  refusal  of  a  rate  is  not  matter 
of  even  ecclesiastical  cognizance  :  and  that  in  so  far  as  such 
refusal  or  any  other  course  of  proceeding  involves  the  non-repair 
of  the  fabric,  this  is  the  act  not  of  any  individual  but  of  the 
whole  parish,  which  alone  can  be  proceeded  against  according  to 
the  legal  technicalities,  which  very  technicalities  render  the 
proceeding  impossible. 

The  only  case,  we  take  it,  in  which  a  parishioner  (doing  all 
things  decently  and  in  order)  can  find  himself  under  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  is  when  the  vestry  has  actually  made  a  rate  wliich 
he  refuses  to  pay.  If  he  disputes  the  validity  of  tlie  rate  or  his 
own  liability  to  pay  it,  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  statute  upon 
tlie  justices  is  ousted,  and  the  churchwardens  must  cite  the 
recusant  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  But  these  courts  are 
far  more  dreadful  in  their  threats  than  in  their  execution.  They 
exercise  their  Jurisdiction,  it  has  been  aptly  said,  in  vinculis. 
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At  every  step  the  Queen's  Bench  lies  in  wait  ready  to  snatch 
from  them  their  anticipated  prey.    Perhaps  in  nothing  has  Mr. 
Wills  rendered  much  greater  service  than  in  the  few  con  chiding 
pages  in  which  he  explains  the  course  necessary  to  obtain  a 
PROHIBITION,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  will  be 
granted.    It  should  be  observed — for  it  is  practically  of  great 
importance  as  a  point  of  tactics  and  often  overlooked — that  the 
enormous  expenditure  familiarly  attributed  to  these  proceedings 
falls  in  any  case  first  upon  the  churchwardens,  and  unless  he  is 
successful  falls  solely  upon  him.    It  may  very  well  be  that  the 
recusant  parishioner,  if  judiciously  advised,  like  the  Menagusay 
fisherman,*  does  not  incur  the  expense  of  a  single  farthing 
beyond  the  few  pounds  which  he  pays  to  his  own  solicitor.  The 
thing  works  thus.    A  B  in  vestry  takes  some  course  which  he 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  take,  but  the  chairman  overrules  him, 
and  disregarding  A  B's  protest,  proceeds  in  his  own  fashion. 
A  B  is  advised  that  this  invalidates  the  rate,  at  all  events  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  and  when  the  collector  comes  round  refuses 
to  pay.    He  is  summoned  before  the  justices,  and  objects  to  the 
validity  of  the  rate.    They  can  do  nothing,  not  even  award  costs. 
The  churchwardens  must  now  '  libel'  him  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts.    The  '  libeF — which  is  the  formal  statement  of  the  ground 
of  complaint — analogous  to  the  bill  in  Chancery  or  the  *  declara- 
tion' at  common  law,  only  rather  worse  than  either — may  show  on 
the  face  of  it  that  the  churchwardens  are  wrong.    If  so,  A  B 
*  appears'  under  protest,  allows  them  to  obtain  their  first  decision 
against  him,  and  then  quietly  '  moves'  in  the  Queen's  Bench  for 
a  prohibition,  and  stops  all  further  proceedings.    The  whole 
expense  falls  upon  the  churchwardens.    A  B  may  do  the  same 
thing,  whether  the  churchwardens  appear  to  be  wrong  on  the 
face  of  their  own  statement,  or  it  appears  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  afterwards  had  that  they  are  wrong.    Even  where 
they  are  right,  the  Queen's  Bench  will  at  once  stop  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court  if  incidentally  a  question  is  raised  (as,  e.  g.,  the 
validity  of  a  custom)  which  can  only  be  decided  at  common 
law,  or  if  that  court  decides  wrongly  and  prejudicially  to  either 
party,  a  question  over  which  it  has  undoubted  cognizance.  If  A  B 
is  wrong  at  setting  out,  of  course  all  these  helps  will  fail  him, 
except  that  he  can  thereby  always  ensure  a  comparatively 
cheap  decision  in  the  Queen's  Bench.    But  what  we  are  more 
anxious  to  point  out  is,  that  in  using  the  means,  which  in  this 
and  our  former  articles  we  have  indicated,  of  opposing  church- 
rates  in  vestry,  he  is  unquestionably  right,  and  that  he  will  not, 

*  We  feel  mucli  pleasure  in  testifying  our  gratification  with  the  admirable 
conduct  throughout  of  tlic  Rev.  John  Pym  of  Devouport,  by  whom  Dami's 
defence  was  managed. 
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by  afterwards  availing  himself  of  this  position  before  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court,  run  the  risk  of  being  ruined  by  their  expenditure. 
In  them  he  need  rarely  do  anything,  never  much :  his  business  is 
simply  to  watch  proceedings,  and  at  the  proper  moment  stop 
them  by  prohibition. 

We  have  said  enough  to  commend  Mr.  Wills'  treatise  to  the 
careful  attention  of  our  readers.  Not  unacquainted  with  law 
books  upon  this  subject,  we  can  speak  with  unaffected  satisfaction 
of  the  manner  in  w^hich  he  has  combined  legal  information  with 
practical  aptitude  for  use.  He  appears  never  to  have  forgotten, 
that  if  his  arguments  were  to  be  held  up  before  the  judges  one 
day,  his  suggestions  and  recommendations  were  to  be  acted  on 
by  unlearned  vestrymen  the  next.  We  believe  that  he  has  satis- 
fied the  requirements  of  both  classes  of  readers. 


Aet.  YIII. — Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  F uhlic- Houses ; 
togetlier  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  and  Minutes  of 
Evidence  in  the  Sessions  1853  and  1854.  (Ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed.) 

2.  A  Voice  from  the  Bench  on  Intemperance,  and  the  Way  to  remove 

it.  Being  the  Charge  of  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Eecorder  of 
Birmingluuii.  Delivered  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Christmas 
Quarter  Sessions  at  Bh*mingham,  January  5,  1854.  Leeds  : 
John  Kershaw.  Ixondon :  Houlston  &  Stoneman,  Paternoster- 
row,  and  W.  Tweedie,  Strand. 

3.  A  Letter  to  J.  Wilson  Fatten,  JEsq.,  3LF.,  on  the  Drinlcing 

System,  the  late  Sunday  Bill,  and  the  Maine  Law.  By  J. 
Livesey,  Preston.    London  :  W.  Tweedie. 

Public  attention  is  now  fixed,  more  than  at  any  former  period, 
on  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  This  result — for  result  it 
is,  and  not  a  passing  incident  of  the  day — is  referable  to  several 
causes.  The  temperance  organizations  of  twenty  years'  growth 
have  assisted,  along  with  their  more  sj^ecific  influences,  to  bring 
under  general  observation  the  system  of  licensing,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  its  fruits.  Not  a  little,  too,  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
evident  bias  of  our  age  towards  the  investigation  of  social  ques- 
tions ;  a  bias  which  even  the  maelstrom  of  war  has  fortunately, 
11  our  opinion,  not  proved  strong  enough  to  absorb.  While  to 
these  powerful  causes  must  be  added  the  abhorrence  of  drunken- 
ness which  every  one  now  feels  bound  to  express,  and  the 
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readiness  everywhere  professed  to  unite  in  diminishinQ'  that  pre- 
valent and^  destructive  vice.  The  time  for  mere  complaint, 
bretlul  and  meffective,  has  gone  by— as  it  ought  to  do  ;  for  as 
drunkenness  is  the  great  feeder  of  crime,  pauperism,  profanity 
and  lunacy,  whose  dark  and  fetid  waters  are  ever  rolling  throuo^ 
this  Christian  land  ;  and  as  drunkenness  is  mainly  traceable  to  the 
pubhc-house  and  beer-shop,  it  cannot  be  unnecessary  or  unwise 
to  set  about  mquirmg  what  course  of  legislation  is  the  fittest  to  be 
pursued.  Something,  indeed,  has  been  already  gained  by  the 
senous  and  intelligent  discussion  of  so  important  a  subject  •  for 
discussion  under  the  auspices  of  freedom  winnows  error  from 
truth— scattering  the  one  to  the  winds,  and  allowing  the  other 
to  be  garnered  for  the  life  of  the  world.  A  variety  of  opinions 
have  been  made  pubHc  and  widely  diffused— not  in  the  shape  of 
vague  and  indefinite  theories,  but,  so  to  speak,  in  a  crystallized 
torm— coherent,  definite  proposals  for  dealing  with  a  question 
second  to  none  m  the  whole  range  of  social  and  political 
economics.  ^ 

First,  we  observe  the  abolitionists,  who  would  suppress  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  select  purposes  under 
responsible  control.  A  movement  for  this  object,  borrowing  a 
naWrom  the  State  of  Maine,  where  such  a  law  was  enacted 
m  I80I,  has  made  extraordinary  progress  in  the  United  States  : 
while  m  this  country  its  friends  have  established  a  ^United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  which  has  met  with  very  extensive  support 
and  encouragement,  not  the  least  part  of  this  latter  being  derived 
Irom  the  respect  awarded  to  its  operations  by  the  late  veteran 
relormer  eToseph^  Hume^  and  by  many  living  men  of  distinguished 
ability  and  position.  Directly  antagonistic  to  the  abolition  party 
are  arrayed  the  free-traders,  who  claim  that  the  traffic  in  intoxi- 
catmg  drinks  should  be  as  unshackled  as  the  trade  in  bread 
ihis  class,  which  IS  extremely  small,  embraces  some  men  of 
talent ;  but  their  skill,  we  venture  to  think,  will  be  foiled  in  the 
attempt  to  estabhsh  a  parallel  where  experience  has  displayed 
a  contrast.  ^  Precisely  those  reasons  which  justified  and  demanded 
tree  trade  in  corn,  do  not  justify  free  trade  in  those  articles  into 
which  com  is  distilled  and  brewed.  A  favourite  phrase,  and 
aeservedly  a  favouiite^  when  properly  applied,  can  never  be  set 
against  the  fearful  fruits  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors. 
A  third  party,  the  conservatives,  as  we  may  call  them,  are 
mr^rT.  i.\^l  existing  licence  system;  not  because  it  is 
mimaculate  but  because,  they  assure  us,  it  is  much  superior 
to  any  which  may  be  expected  in  its  stead.  It  is  easy  to  attri- 
bute the  unc  emable  and  patent  evils  of  the  present  system  to 
the  faulty  administration  of  it ;  but  how  a  better  administration 
can  be  secured  is  not  explained,  and  it  may  fairly  be  asked 
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whether  a  system  under  which  intemperance  has  so  fatally 
flourished  is  not  open  to  at  least  very  extensive  revision  ?  ihe 
affirmative  is  boldly  assumed  by  the  reformers  (a  name  they 
will  not  disallow),  who  are  represented  in  Parliament  by  a  number 
of  able  men,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  Blue-book  de- 
scribed at  the  head  of  this  article.    These  gentlemen  entertain  a 
scheme,  elaborately  drawn  out  in  the  report  of  that  selec  com- 
mittee, but  the  kernel  of  which  is  contamed  m  the  W^'^^ 
permit  any  person  to  obtain  a  Ucense  to  sel  every  kind  o  intoxi- 
Lting  drink  (thus  abolishing  all  distinction  bet^yeen  licensed 
victuallers  and  beer-sellers),  the  public  ^"terests  'Demg  cared  for 
by  raising  the  price  of  this  licence,  graduating  from  £6  to  iJO 
accordini  to  population,  and  by  exacting  from  the  licensed  party 
and  two  sureties  a  bond  for  the  due  observance  of  t^ie  la^v  ,  or, 
as  a  friend  to  this  scheme  has  recommended,  the  deposit  o  a 
certain  sum  of  money  as  '  caution-money  m  the  hands  ot  the 
Exci  e  *    The  appointment  of  inspectors  of  public-houses  and 
all  places  of  refreshment  is  likewise  advised;  and  this  proposal 
whatever  becomes  of  the  principal  plan,  is  one  we  should  be  soriy 
to  see  lost  sight  of    As  might  be  expected,  the  licensed  victual- 
lers (though  they  would  not  be  prevented  continuing  as  at 
present)  are  among  the  stoutest  opponents  of  th^  scheme,  a^d 
the  beer-sellers  among  its  warmest  supporters.    We  confess  our- 
selves to  be  very  dubious  whether  it  would  produce  more  than 
a  trivial  reformation,  if  so  much.    With  stringent  police  inspec- 
tion, the  evils  are  small  which  result  ftom  the  hands  in  which 
the  liquor  traffic  is  placed,  compared  with  those  which  a.e  n^ 
dent  to  the  liberty  it  enjoys  and  the  scale  of  magmtude  to  >n1iic1i 

Tre^'mrtieste  have  now  briefly  sketched  may  be  said  to  hold  to 
one  another  a  belligerent  relation,  since  it  is  impossible  to  espou^ 
one  set  of  opinions  and  consistently  advocate  any  other.  W  e  are, 
however,  lamentably  mistaken  if,  among  those  who  are  included  m 
each  of  these  schools  (except,  perhaps,  the  free-trade  section),  the  e 
docs  not  prevail  a  sentiment  which  we  are  sure  hnds  favou  yth 
multitudes  who  have  not  decided,  never  carefully  reflected,  t 
may  be,  upon  the  theories  which  are  occasioning  so  much  earnest 
and  animated  disci.s.sion.  This  sentiment,  in  short  is  one  desiring 
such  a  lwdtaao:i  of  the  liquor  traflic,  sack  a  redricHon  oSjU 
operatwns,  as  is  capable  of  enforcement  in  the  P'e^cn  «tate  ot 
the  public  mind.  But  it  may  be  asked,  how  should  this  policy 
be  applied  i  Shall  the  numbers  of  tho.se  who  conipose  the  tracl< 
bo  HmHed  ?  Tl,e  repeal  of  the  Beer  Bill  of  1 830  has  long  bee  . 
ardently  desired  by  the  mass  of  our  county  magistracyjn^l 

.  North  13riti»li  Review,  February,  1860.   How  to  Stop  Dtuiikeimcs. 
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prison  chaplains  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  prospect  of  giving  48,237 
beer-sellers,  and  the  districts  where  they  reside,  a  deliverance 
from  their  pernicious  occupation  is  exceedingly  pleasing  and 
seducing.  It.  may,  however,  be  replied,  that  such  a  measure  would 
fail  to  realize  the  good  anticipated  from  it ;  that  the  91,070  licensed 
victuallers  would  speedily  swell  to  a  much  greater  number ; 
and  that  the  '  hush'  houses,  and  other  places,  where  liquor  is  sold 
without  a  license,  would  be  increased  to  a  frightful  extent,  which 
the  efforts  of  the  police  would  be  totally  unable  to  contend  with. 
This  reasoning  may  not  be  conclusive,  but  it  is  unquestionably 
specious,  and  not  to  be  despised.  As  a  commencement,  it  might 
be  wiser  to  repeal  that  clause  of  the  Beer  Act  allowing  drink 
to  be  consumed  upon  the  premises,  a  suggestion  which  corresponds 
with  one  contained  in  an  address  to  the  Queen  against  beer- 
houses and  gin-shops,  which  was  signed  by  above  40,000  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  labouring  classes,  &c.,  and  presented  to  her 
Majesty  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  at  a  levee  in  the  autumn  of 
last  year. 

Our  hrm  and  deep-seated  conviction  is,  that  for  some  time  to 
come,  the  endeavours  of  all  who  sincerely  wish  to  restrict  the 
operations  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  its  baneful  results  to  society 
and  posterity,  would  do  well  to  aim  at  a  limitation  of  the  hours 
during  which  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  carried  on.  On 
this  account  we  look  with  the  utmost  complacency  on  the  pro- 
gress made  in  curtailing  the  period  within  which  strong  drink 
may  legally  be  sold  on  the  Sabbath  day.  To  complete  that 
work  by  divorcing  the  liquor  traffic  from  the  whole  of  Sunday, 
is  the  task  which  the  philanthropy  and  patriotism  of  the  English 
people  is  called  first  to  accomplish.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not 
undervalue  the  importance  of  effecting  an  earlier  closing  on  week 
nights,  and  especially  on  Saturday  nights, — knowing,  as  every- 
one who  has  studied  this  subject  must  know,  that  to  close  all 
liquor  shops  one  or  two  hours  earlier  all  the  six  days  round — 
particularly  in  the  evening — is  both  more  practicable,  and  would 
be  more  beneficial,  than  closing  a  large  number  altogether.  It 
is  evident  at  a  glance,  that  this  benefit  would  be  more  diffused, 
and  much  more  likely  to  be  shared  by  a  greater  number  of  the 
persons  standing  most  in  need  of  that  benefit,  than  would  be  the 
case  were  even  a  considerable  reduction  of  licenses  to  be  effected. 
Full  well  are  we  aware  that  whenever  the  principle  of  restriction 
is  applied  it  will  be  assailed  by  cries  of  '  tyranny,'  and  '  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  the  subject' — ejaculations  which  are 
at  all  times  absurd  when  placed  in  opposition  to  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  people  to  abate  and  abolish  a  public  nuisance, 
or  when  intended  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  that  right.  But 
such  cries,  when  urged  by  publicans  against  a  restriction  of  their 
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business  hours,  sink  into  sheer  contempt  from  the  known  endea- 
vours of  the  same  parties  to  debar  a  large  class  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  (the  beer-sellers)  from  the  liberty  of  selling  ardent  spirits. 
Here,  however,  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  Sunday  restrictive 
legislation,  that  these  pet  and  often  pseudo-patriotic  phrases, 
applied  to  it,  lose  half  their  plausibility  and  all  their  force.  With 
other  trades,  Sunday  opening  is  the  exception — Sunday  closing 
is  the  rule ;  or  where  it  is  otherwise,  the  majority  would  welcome 
an  act  of  legislation  rendering  closing  compulsory  on  all  alike. 
We  profess  to  show  some  respect  for  the  Christian  sabbath, 
the  first  mark  of  w^hich  is  cessation  from  ordinary  secular  pur- 
suits. As  a  mere  affair  of  social  utility,  the  same  conclusion 
would  be  reached.  General  usage  sanctions  this  arrangement, 
and  pa^rliament  respects  it  to  the  point  of  having  recently  refused 
to  open  the  British  Museum  and  other  similar  institutions  on  the 
Lord's  Day.  But  as  a  class  the  liquor  dealers  have  hitherto  run 
counter  to  this  rule — transgressed  the  common  custom  of  the 
count r}^ — and  given  themselves,  or  at  least  their  servants,  no  rest 
from  their  daily  toil.  The  least  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  surely 
is,  that  in  taking  up  this  position  the  liquor  vendors  are  acting 
on  the  oliensive,  and  ought  to  be  called  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  to  show  cause  for  their  anomalous  and  defiant  conduct 
At  other  times  they  wish  to  be  dealt  with  as  other  tradesmen, 
but  on  Sundays  they  w^ould  keep  open  shop  when  other  shops 
are  closed,  and  commit  themselves  to  a  course,  which,  if  followed 
by  other  trades,  would  drive  the  sanctities  and  very  name  of 
Sabbath  from  the  land. 

One  frequent  answer  w^hich  is  returned,  is  to  the  effect  that  a 
veto  on  the  Sunday  sale  of  strong  drink  would  deprive  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  its  use  on  that  day.  Were  the  statement 
correct,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  people  would  not  be 
gainers ;  and  at  all  events  it  could  be  said,  that  the  question 
of  gain  or  loss  is  one  which  the  people  can  settle  for  themselves, 
and  as  to  which  the  vendors  of  strong  drink,  from  their  interested 
position,  must  not  be  suffered  to  sit  in  judgment  The  objection, 
however,  is  an  unsupported  assumption.  In  every  town  there 
are  some  publicans  and  beer-sellers  who  conscientiously  refuse 
to  sell  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  yet  tliey  find  it  possible  to  accom- 
modate their  customers  with  what  they  deem  an  adequate  supply 
of  liquor  for  Sunday  use.  Several  such  publicans  were  ex- 
amined before  the  Select  GVmimittee  of  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  so  far  were  they  from  seeing  on  this  account  a  valid  impe- 
diment to  Sunday  closing,  that  one  of  them  said,  '  the  mattOT 
would  arrange  itself  in  a  month — there  would  be  very  little  loss 
to  pu])licans,  and  great  benefit  to  the  public and  another,  'his 
cbtomers  are  persons  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  comprise  a 
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large  body  of  workmen  ;  he  hears  them  all  speak  in  high  terms 
of  the  closing/  But  it  may  be  responded  that  the  gist  of  the 
difficulty  is  not  with  regard  to  quiet  stay-at-home  people,  but  in 
reference  to  such  as  choose  to  take  a  coach  or  railway  ride,  or 
spend  the  day  in  visiting^  the  country ;  and  it  is  the  imaginary 
difficulties  of  these  Sunday  excursionists  which  are  converted 
into  the  Goliath  of  Sunday  tippling  and  profanation.  That  these 
difficulties  are  imaginary  is  demonstrated  when  it  is  shown  that 
drink  can  be  purchased  on  Saturday  night  and  kept  fit  for  next 
day's  use  ;  and  if  people  will  travel  for  their  amusement  on  the 
Sunday,  where  is  the  great  hardship  of  requiring  that  they  shall 
lay  in  their  stock  of  alcoholic  cordials  the  evening  before  they 
start  ?  There  is  another  answer  which  could  be  returned,  and  which 
the  '  Times'  newspaper  nine  months  back  did  return  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — '  As  for  Sunday  excursionists,  they  already  make 
considerable  demands  on  the  public  forbearance.  If  a  thousand 
people  invade  a  quiet  town,  and  perhaps  a  rural  village  on  the 
Sunday,  and  that  not  once  only,  but  half-a-dozen  times  in  a 
summer,  it  is  quite  enough  that  they  do  so  without  further 
annoyance  to  the  quiet  inhabitants.  It  is  too  much  that  they 
should  also  insist  on  being  served  with  intoxicating  liquors  wher- 
ever they  go,  at  all  times  and  seasons,  by  the  very  persons  them- 
selves whom  tliey  molest  with  their  presence.'  This  retort  may 
be  less  courteous  than  cutting,  but  its  justice  cannot  be  disproved. 
*  If  there  must  be  Sunday  picnics  for  the  million,'  adds  the 
'  Times,'  '  let  them  be  conducted  as  picnics  usually  are  ;  let  the 
company  carry  their  own  commissariat,  without  looking  for 
supplies  from  the  natives.'  That  they  can  do  so,  is  certain,  and 
if  they  will  not,  let  them  saddle  the  blame,  not  on  legislation,  but 
on  themselves.  Seeing,  then,  that  the  only  two  plausible  excuses 
for  the  sale  of  drink  on  Sunday  are  indefensible,  we  reiterate  our 
inquiry — Why,  of  all  men,  should  the  publican  and  beer-seller 
violate  the  rule  which  both  custom  and  religion  approve  ?  Were 
their  business  ever  so  harmless,  if  they  cannot  make  out  some 
special  ground  of  vindication,  they  are  nonsuited  at  the  bar  of 
public  opinion. 

But  -we  are  told  to  advance  further,  and  to  contend  that  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks  on  Sunday  is  a  public  grievance,  which  ought 
promptly  to  be  removed.  Public-houses  and  beer-shops  are  not 
harmless  places.  They  may  have  their  uses — but  their  abuses, 
how  vast  in  magnitude,  how  infinite  in  number  !  To  limit  these 
abuses  on  week  days,  legislation  has  put  numerous  agencies  to 
work,  and  how  ineffectually  that  work  is  done,  we  all  may  notice 
if  we  will.  But  what  if  those  abuses  are  most  active  and  mis- 
chievous on  Sundays  ?  What  if  on  that  day,  when  the  workman 
puts  his  tools  aside,  and  washes  his  hands  free  of  returning  toil. 
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there  is  found  to  be  a  stronger  attraction  to  the  house  of  dis- 
sipation than  on  other  days?  What  if  the  Hquor  vendor  steps  in 
between  every  useful  instrumentality  which  the  benevolence  or 
piety  of  man  puts  into  operation  on  that  day,  and  if  he  either 
seduces  away  those  who,  but  for  him,  would  have  come  within 
the  range  of  these  means  of  mental  and  moral  elevation  ;  or  after 
they  have  been  subject  to  these  influences,  ensnares  them  by  the 
drink  he  sell&,  the  company  he  keeps,  and  the  attractions  he 
exhibits  ?  Are  we  to  stand  by  and  see  these  things  done,  and 
suffer  them  to  continue?  Shut  these  shops,  and  the  sober  com- 
munity could  be  as  well  supplied  with  liquor  as  tliey  chose  ;  so 
that  they  are  open  to  gratify  the  appetites  of  the  vicious,  or  what 
is  worse,  to  corrupt  or  ruin  the  multitudes  who  are  so  easy  to  be 
won.  By  a  scrutiny,  extending  over  ten  Sundays,  in  Manchester, 
and  including  1487  public-houses,  beer-shops,  and  vaults,  it  was 
remarked  that  the  average  number  of  visits  paid  to  these  places 
each  Sunday  were  120,122  by  men;  71,111  by  women;  and 
23,585  by  children— a  total  of  214,818  visits.  There  remained 
61 9  other  houses  which  were  not  watched  ;  but  omitting  these 
from  the  calculation,  the  Sunday  visits  to  drinking  shops  were 
in  proportion  of  two  visits  to  three  persons  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  Manchester,  infants  included.  In  another  town  of  80,000 
inhabitants,  43  pu])lic-houses  were  watched,  and  between  half- 
past  twelve  and  ten  o'clock  P.M.,  the  number  of  visits  paid  by 
men  were  7568  ,  by  women  2801; ;  and  by  children  1281 — a  total 
of  11,653  ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  the  total  number  of  visits 
paid  within  these  hours  to  all  the  liquor  houses  in  that  town 
must  have  been  62,061.  In  Bradford,  with  134  public-houses 
and  242  beer-houses,  7520  were  counted  as  being  present  during 
the  Sunday  evening  service. 

Bath  had  a  population  in  1851  of  54,248,  and  on  the  Census 
Sunday  15,997  persons  were  reported  as  attending  evening 
service  in  all  the  churches  and  chapels  of  the  town,  while  the' 
visits  paid  to  69  public-houses  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  one 
Sunday  evening  were  noted  to  be,  of  men  2817,  of  women  2061; 
and  of  children  1219;  a  total  of  6090,  at  which  rate  for  the 
other  200  liquor-shops  25,625  persons  visit  such  places  every 
Sabljath  evening  during  the  pericxl  of  Christian  worship. 

In  London  it  is  no  better.  Take  the  parish  of  Marylebone^ 
which  in  1851  had  46  places  of  worship  to  set  against  340  drink- 
ing-housos.  A  city  missionary,  who  was  apj)ointed  to  visit  them 
on  Sunday  evenings,  calculated  that  the  number  of  persons  at 
any  one  time  present  in  them,  at  service  hours,  was  greater  than 
the  number  j)rescnt  at  religious  worshij). 

In  one  larg(!  gin-shop,  fifteen  men  and  six  women  were  at  the 
bar,  several  of  them  drunk  ;  and  in  reply  to  a  request  of  the  mis- 
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sionary  respecting  a  place  of  worship,  one  of  the  women  replied — 
'  This  is  our  church,  governor ;  we  serve  the  devil !'  The  entice- 
ments adopted  on  Sunday  evenings  to  allure  all  classes,  especially 
the  young,  into  the  snares  so  thickly  spread  are  often  of  a 
strange  and  profane  description.  A  Manchester  clergyman  on 
returning  home  one  Sabbath  evening  saw  thirty  or  forty  young 
men  and  young  women  standing  before  a  beer-house,  who  were 
singing  an  anthem — '  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,^  to  decoy 
persons  in.  He  afterwards  learnt  that  these  young  persons 
had  been  brought  up  in  Sunday  schools,  and  had  been  paid 
fifteen  shillings  by  the  beer-seller  for  their  evening^s  work.  Rural 
districts  suffer  equally  with  more  populous  places.  At  one  of  its 
meetings  the  Essex  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  resolved  to  petition 
the  Home  Secretary  with  respect  to  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
beer-shops,  '  particularly  on  the  Lord's  Day and  a  resident  in  a 
country  parish,  of  which  the  population  scarcely  exceeds  1000, 
has  noticed  that  12  public-houses  and  beer-shops  are  well  filled 
every  Sunday  by  many  who  are  constant  in  their  attendance  at 
the  parish  church  in  the  morning. 

From  such  evidence  of  the  working  of  Sunday  opening  (and 
these  are  but  specimens  of  more  that  must  remain  unadduced), 
it  would  not,  we  think,  appear  unreasonable  to  ask  an  honest 
trial  of  Sunday  closing.  Prodigious,  truly,  must  be  his  belief 
who  can  suppose  that  such  a  change  of  policy  would  leave  things 
as  bad  or  worse  than  before.  But  it  is  said,  that  '  the  people  are 
adverse  to  the  whole  day  closing.'  Do  the  people  themselves 
affirm  this,  or  is  it  said  for  them  by  interested  persons  ?  If  peti- 
tions to  parliament  are  any  criterion  of  the  direction  and  strength 
of  the  popular  feeling,  a  very  different  inference  must  be  drawn. 
Year  by  year  many  petitions,  numerously  signed,  have  been  sent 
to  both  Houses,  preferring  this  request ;  and  in  the  session  of 
185 1-,  no  fewer  than  2182  petitions,  with  415,027  signatures, 
were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  requesting  in  the 
plainest  terms  an  entire  Sunday  bill.  The  petitions  on  the  other 
side  were  confined  to  one  or  two.  During  the  present  session, 
indeed,  the  aspect  of  affairs  has  slightly  altered ;  but,  considering 
the  excited  state  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers,  and  the  strenuous 
exertions  many  have  put  forth,  it  will  not  be  thought  much  of  a 
triumph  that  they  have  succeeded  in  getting,  up  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  for  Easter,  about  twenty  petitions,  with  some 
70,000  signatures  for  a  repeal  of  the  Sunday  Bill  of  last  session. 

Again,  it  is  pleaded  that  we  have  no  right  to  injure  the  dealers 
in  such  articles  by  a  restrictive  measure  of  the  kind.  But  salus 
popidi  suprema  lex ;  and  as  we  have  shown,  the  publican  and 
beer-seller  have  no  right  to  insist  on  driving  their  trade  through 
the  custom  of  the  land  and  the  religious  sentiments  of  the 
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country,  to  say  nothing  of  the  public  good.  It  is  then  contended 
that  our  object  will  not  be  gained ;  that  the  consumption  will 
not  be  diminished,  only  diverted  into  other  channels ;  and  that 
private  drinking  wdll  be  promoted.  To  which  we  reply  that  such 
a-n  assertion  directly  contradicts  the  previous  assumption,  that 
'  the  trade'  would  suffer  from  Sunday  closing,  and  runs  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  the  movement  which  for  some  months  has  been 
in  progress  among  the  dealers  in  strong  drink  to  obtain  the  repeal 
of  ^Ir.  Wilson  Patten's  Act.  If  as  much  drink  is  sold  now  as 
formerly,  and  would  be  sold  under  a  whole  day  closing,  and  if 
the  publicans  w^ould  gain  a  clear  Sunday  to  themselves,  are  we  to 
be  told  that  they  would  make  such  a  measure  the  object  of  their 
furious  and  vituperative  hate  ?  Every  fact  which  has  come  to  light 
utters  a  different  story.  Sunday  has  been  a  day  of  dissipated 
drinking,  when  the  sellers  have  reaped  the  usages  of  a  double 
unrighteousness ;  and  hence,  knowing  that  if  the  Sunday  sale 
were  forbidden  they  would  not  sell  so  much,  and  that  no  trivial 
or  temporary  increase  of  private  drinking  would  compensate  for 
the  losses  sustained,  they  think  they  do  well  to  be  angry.*  One 
other  objection — and  it  is  a  favourite  with  some — is,  the  pre- 
diction that  as  Sunday  drinking  goes  out  Monday  drinking  will 
come  in ;  but  this  objection,  be  it  observed,  implies  that  the 
Sunday  consumption  will  diminish,  and  that  the  consequences  of 
that  consumption  will  proportionally  disappear.  This  objection, 
therefore,  overthrows  the  last ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  Sunday  closing  to  agree  among  themselves  what  propo- 
sitions they  will  defend  before  they  call  on  us  to  rebut  them 
all.  In  truth,  until  they  who  assert  that  to  diminish  Sunday 
intemperance  would  augment  the  sum  of  Monday  dissipation, 
are  able  to  bring  proof  of  their  affirmation,  a  bare  contradiction 
of  their  statement  is  all  that  we  need  to  offer.  We  trust  soon  to 
convince  the  most  incredulous  of  the  falseness  of  the  allegation  ; 
but  were  we  compelled  to  admit  even  its  partial  correctness,  on 
any  extensive  scale^  our  hearts  would  well  nigh  sink  within  us  at 
the  prevalence  of  such  persistent  self-demoralization  among  the 
working  classes  of  England.  Surely  tliey  who  use  this  language 
cannot  perceive  the  burning  brand  which,  if  true,  it  would  print 
upon  the  operative  classes.  For  ourselves  we  know  them  better 
than  to  believe  that  if  the  inducements  to  drinking  are  kept 

^  *  111  ,'irguiiig  against  ilio  j)onnissi()U  to  ])Ccr-sollors  to  soil  spirits,  ihc  licensed 
virtuallrrs  wax  warm  in  (lojiiotiiin;  tlio  evils  that  would  flow  from  the  increased 
ronsnniplion  winch  liiey  are  sure  would  i'ollow.  Perha))s  they  arc  ri,Lrlit ;  but 
does  not  incr(;ascd  consmnpiiou  result  I'roin  tlie  period  of  selling  as  well  jus  the 
nuiid)er  wiio  sell  i*  Mr.  M.  1).  Hill,  Q.C.,  the  learned  Rec(n-der  of  JUnningliajn, 
in  liis  admirable  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  that  iown,  said,  'The  experience 
of  tl>c  last  few  months  has  salisded  my  mind,  at  least,  that  the  same  rule 
governs  restriction  upon  the  hours  of  sale.' 
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from  them  on  the  Sunday  they  will  go  and  seek  them  and 
indulge  in  more  degrading  practices  on  the  Monday.  If  they 
would,  farewell  for  many  a  long  day  to  their  social  and  religious 
reformation  !  We  know  too  well  the  nature  of  the  evil  which 
curses  them  so  much  to  give  the  objection  any  credit. 

At  this  point  our  readers  may  not  be  averse  to  a  sketch  of 
events  relative  to  Sunday  legislation  on  the  liquor  traffic  since 
1S39.  In  that  year  a  clause  was  introduced  into  the  Metro- 
politan Improvement  Act  (2  &  3  Vict.  c.  47),  by  which  houses  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District 
were  closed  until  one  o'clock  on  Sunday ;  and  so  strikingly  bene- 
ficial was  this  clause  in  its  operation  that,  at  subsequent  periods, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  incorporated  a 
similar  clause  with  their  local  acts.  In  each  of  these  towns  the 
Sunday  committals  for  drunkenness  were  immediately  and  largely 
reduced,  until,  in  1848  (11  &  12  Vict.  c.  49)  an  act  was  passed 
applying  the  same  law  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  As  to  the 
working  of  this  act  there  is  but  one  opinion ;  and  when  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  traffic  profess  to  admire  and  laud  that 
measure,  whUe  they  denounce  and  defame  that  of  more  recent 
date,  we  are  at  a  loss  whether  to  attribute  the  glaring  incon- 
sistency to  weakness  of  the  head,  or  to  a  worse  affection  of  the 
heart.  So  obvious  and  incontrovertible  were  the  fruits  of  the 
Sunday  enactment  of  1848,  that  its  friends  from  that  time 
devoted  their  energies  to  obtain  a  bill  which  should  effect  for  the 
remainder  of  Sunday  what  had  been  obtained  for  the  morning. 
Years  passed  without  success,  until  the  commencement  of  1 854, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  give  larger  scope  and  expression  to  the 
public  sentiment  in  favour  of  such  an  act.  Floods  of  petitions 
from  every  town  and  village  were  poured  into  Parliament  (1341 
of  them  proceeding  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  specified), 
until,  as  before  remarked,  an  aggregate  was  reached  of  2182,  mth 
names  fast  approaching  to  half-a-million  in  number. 

Parliament  could  not  be  blind  or  deaf  to  this  national  remon- 
strance. Mr.  Adderley,  M.P.  for  North  Staffordshire,  gave  notice 
to  bring  in  a  bill  further  restricting  the  hours  of  the  Sunday  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors ;  but  that  gentleman  waived  his  notice  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Villiers,  MP.  for  Wolverhampton,  and  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  on  licensinor  then  sitting^,  and  which 
was  desirous  of  taking  evidence  on  this  special  point.  It  was 
not  till  nearly  the  middle  of  July  that  that  committee  presented 
its  report,  which  recommended,  that  'with  the  exception  of  the 
hours  of  from  one  to  two  o'clock  P.M.,  and  of  from  six  to  nine  P.M, 
all  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  should  be  closed  on 
Sunday,  and  that  on  the  week  days  all  such  houses  should  be 
closed  from  eleven  o'clock,  P.M.  until  four  o'clock  A.M.' 
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Mr.  Wilson  Patten,  M.P.  for  North  Lancashire,  who  had  mean- 
time agreed  with  Mr.  Adderley  to  undertake  the  work,  drew  out 
a  bill  on  the  pattern  sketched  by  the  select  committee,  leave  to 
introduce  which  was  given,  and  the  formula  of  a  first  reading 
passed.  It  was  then  that  the  committee  of  the  Licensed 
Yictuallers'  Association  (an  institution  embracing  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers  of  England)  took  the  alarm, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Patten,  urging  him  to  extend  the  time 
of  opening  from  nine  to  ten,  and  promising,  if  that  request  were 
granted  not  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  bill.  A  refusal,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  intimated,  would  compel  them  to  resort  to 
hostile  proceedings.  So  far  advanced  was  the  session  at  this  period, 
that  any  obstruction  in  the  Commons,  even  so  much  as  a  long 
discussion  on  the  second  reading,  would  have  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  get  it  through  the  remaining  stages  ;  and  in  this  dilemma 
Mr.  Patten  felt  it  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  own  decided  preference, 
and  to  accept  the  compromise  offered  rather  than  let  his  bill  be 
numbered  among  the  abortions  of  the  session.  Having  thus 
successfully  passed  the  Commons,  it  was  introduced  into  the 
Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Harrowby.  Here,  however,  the  evil  of  the 
previous  concession  began  to  appear ;  for  Mr.  Patten  having  left 
town,  the  noble  earl  was  persuaded  to  accede  to  further  altera- 
tions, which  would  have  emasculated  and  nearly  nullified  the 
measure.  It  was  seriously  proposed  to  allow  the  opening  from  one 
to  half-past  two,  and  from  five  to  eleven  P.M.  This  surrender  was 
boldly  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  other  peers,  who  were  successful,  on  a  division,  in  bringing 
back  the  bill  to  its  original  integrity  except  the  half-hour  from 
two  to  half-past  two.  In  this  shape,  then,  it  finally  passed  and 
received  the  royal  assent,  rendering  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  illegal  during  Sunday,  and  up  to  four  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  except  from  one  to  half-past  two,  and  from  six  to  ten  on 
Sunday  afternoon. 

This  plain  narrative  of  fixcts  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  calum- 
nious charges  which  have  been  advanced  against  Mr.  Patten,  of 
getting  the  bill  '  smuggled'  through  the  House.  The  literal 
terms  of  this  accusation,  and  all  that  it  involves,  are  al)Solutely 
and  wholly  untrue.  Over  and  over  again  were  tokens  given  that 
such  a  bill  was  in  preparation  ;  and  if  the  publicans  were  at  last 
taken  unprepared,  they  have  their  own  dullness  and  not  the 
duplicity  of  any  honourable  member  to  accuse.  It  may  be  dis- 
puted whether  Mr.  Patten  did  wisely  in  accepting  any  compro- 
mise ;  but  both  ho  and  his  friends  who  counselled  him  acted 
under  difficulties  not  of  their  own  origination  or  choice,  and 
which  precluded  that  full  and  vigorous  discussion  which  they 
would  have  courted  had  the  state  of  public  business  permitted. 
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No  sooner  had  the  bill  become  law  than  it  was  clear  no  consi- 
deration would  be  accorded  to  it  from  a  large  section  of '  the 
trade/    The  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association  itself  became  the 
arena  of  a  fierce  dissension  between  the  committee  who  had  com- 
promised with  Mr.  Patten  and  a  party  who  condemned  all  com- 
promise as  treachery.    A  new  federation  was  formed,  under  the 
name  of  the  '  Defence  Association/  which  has  distinguished  itself 
by  rousing  a  spirit  of  opposition  among  the  Licensed  Victuallers  of 
London   and  the  provinces.     As  a  movement   against  the 
act  of  last  session  it  comes  too  late,  and  as  a  barrier  against 
a  more  comprehensive  measure  it  will  prove  as  inefficient  as 
an  attempt  to  stem  the  rising  of  the  ocean  tides.    A  daring 
journalist  exhorted  Hhe  trade'  to  treat  the  bill  with  silent 
neglect,  and  act  as  if  it  were  a  thing  unborn ;  but  the  courage 
and  perhaps  the  wisdom  of  the  trade  were  not  equal  to  the  bold 
rebellion.    On  the  13th  of  August,  1854,  the  law  came  into  force 
— ^in  some  places  not  till  the  20th,  owing  to  the  ignorance  or 
leniency  of  the  local  authorities.    At  the  outset  a  little  confusion 
among  excursionists  arose,  but  we  believe  that  there  are  few 
laws  which  have  been  more  generally  observed   than  the 
17  &  1 8  Vict.  c.  79.    The  only  reasonable  ground  of  complaint 
is  the  want  of  a  legal  definition  respecting  'bona-fide  travellers 
but  this  difficulty  had  before  existed,  and  was  transferred  to,  not 
created  by,  the  present  enactment.    Certain  magistrates  have 
been  absurdly  lax  in  their  interpretation  of  this  phrase ;  and  unless 
some  better  can  be  decided,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of 
that  which  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Manchester  has  laid 
down,  by  which  that  denomination  is  confined  to  those  who,  in 
claiming  to  be  comprehended  under  it^  order  an  ordinary  meal  in 
evidence  of  their  veracity. 

We  now  draw  near  a  most  important  part  of  our  office — that 
of  reviewing  the  influence  and  results  of  the  act  which  puts  a 
ban  upon  the  Sunday  sale  of  strong  drink  eighteen  hours  and  a 
half  out  of  the  twenty-four.  There  is  no  wish  on  our  part  to  deliver 
an  arbitrary  award,  and  then  claim  for  it  the  credence  of  our 
readers.  We  have  fortunately  had  access  to  a  wide  collection  of 
evidence,  mostly  consisting  of  the  testimonies  of  police  and  other 
official  parties,  which  we  intend  frankly  to  submit  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  all.  One  caution  we  are  bound  to  offer,  based  on  the 
fact  that  in  many  towns  drunkenness,  unless  connected  with 
disorder,  or  other  offence,  is  not  considered  sufficient  cause  for 
custody,  or  for  more  than  a  temporary  imprisonment  which  is 
not  entered  in  the  books.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  remember 
that  for  this  reason,  and  also  from  the  partial  application  of  Mr. 
Patten's  Act,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  committals  is  not 
always  to  be  expected,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  strong  and 
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decided  witness,  either  for  or  against  a  general  improvement  of 
manners,  &:c.,  is  to  be  highly  valued,  especially  when  proceeding 
from  those  whose  situation  affords  them  every  advantage  for 
correct  observation,  and  no  inducement  to  testify  contrary  to  the 
facts  before  them.  We  may  also  remark  that  the  confident  tone  in 
which  a  heavy  Monday  is  placed  against  a  light  Sunday  has 
caused  us  to  be  as  minute  in  our  inquiries  on  this  point  as  on 
that  of  Sunday  drinking  and  intemperance. 

Beginning,  then,  with  London,  we  may  mention  the  circum- 
stance, interesting  and  valuable  as  an  index,  that  to  inquiries 
circulated  among  employers,  desiring  information  on  the  effect  of 
the  Sunday  Bill  upon  their  w^orkmen,  forty-eight  answers  were 
returned.  Of  these,  ten  stated  that  its  influence  in  favouring  an 
earlier  return  to  labour  on  Monday  was  clearly  manifest ;  four 
gave  an  opposite  reply,  and  the  rest  w^ere  neutral.  As  to  the 
general  influence  of  the  Act,  fifteen  gave  none,  or  an  unfavourable 
opinion,  and  thirty-eight  were  favourable,  in  some  cases  warmly 
eulogistic.  The  police  courts  are  next  to  be  consulted.  The  '  Bow- 
street'  reporter  stated  that  the  new  Act  had  exerted  *  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  business  of  the  court  on  Mondays.  Hitherto  the 
proceedings  of  Monday  have  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
drunken  charges  ;  frequently  as  many  as  seventy  have  been  heard 
in  succession,  and  generally  about  two-thirds  of  the  offenders  have 
been  w^omen,  while  more  than  half  the  entire  number  have  been 
taken  to  the  poHce  station  after  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  night. 
On  the  first  Monday  only  one  drunken  charge  was  received  after 
ten,  and  on  the  following  Monday  not  a  single  case  was  received, 
and  the  prison-van  left  Bow-street  for  the  first  time  within  the 
experience  of  the  magistrate  without  a  single  prisoner  of  any  kind/ 
We  also  quote  what  follows,  as  it  was  this  statement  which,  so  far, 
as  our  knowledge  extends,  gave  countenance  to  the  idea  of 
increased  Monday  dissipation  resulting  from  the  new  Act.  '  In 
proportion  to  the  decrease  of  drunken  charges  on  Monday  has 
been  the  increase  in  the  number  of  similar  cases  on  Tuesday.' 
The  writer  does  not  say  that  the  number  was  equal,  and  he  adds 
— '  This  fact  was  specially  observable  on  the  first  two  Tuesdays 
after  the  Act  came  into  operation,'  showing  that  the  proportion 
had  relation  to  no  fixed  numbers,  and  that  these  additional  out- 
bursts of  dissipation  did  not  maintain  their  vigour  beyond  two 
successive  weeks. 

Concerning  '  Clerkenwell  Court,'  we  have  the  opinion  of 
William  Corrie,  Esq.,  the  magistrate,  who  states — '  In  this  district, 
containing  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  persons, 
the  charges  against  drunkiirds  havo,  since  the  passing  of  the 
17  &^  1'^  Vict.  c.  70,  been  fewer  on  Mondays,  and  they  have  not 
been  more  numerous  on  other  days.'    From  *  Lambeth  Court,' 
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we  receive  the  sentiments  of  J.  W.  Elliott,  Esq.,  the  colleague  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Norton,  who,  soon  after  the  Act  was  passed,  dis- 
played a  most  unfriendly  spirit  towards  it,  and  said — '  The  present 
Act  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  last,  for  the  time  of  opening,  from 
one  to  half-past  two,  is  not  long  enough  for  a  publican  to  serve 
his  customers  and  clear  his  house' !  Mr.  Elliott  writes — '  My 
experience  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Sunday  closing  of  public- 
houses.  I  have  no  doubt  it  diminishes  drunken  charges  on  that 
day,  in  itself  a  most  desirable  object ;  and  I  have  not  perceived 
any  sensible  increase  in  consequence  on  other  days.  I  have  long 
considered  that  the  entire  closing  of  public-houses  and  gin-shops 
after  twelve  o'clock  every  day  of  the  week  would  be  a  great 
public  benefit,  and  tend  greatly  to  the  diminution  of  crime.'  Of 
*  Marlborough-street  Court,'  our  only  recorded  evidence  is  con- 
tained in  the  reporter's  statement : — '  Before  the  new  Act  came 
into  operation,  the  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  night  offences 
varied  from  sixty  to  about  a  hundred.  On  the  first  Monday  after 
the  Act  was  enforced,  the  whole  number  of  cases,  drunken  cases 
included,  was  only  twenty-five,  and  not  a  single  case  was  brought 
to  the  station-house  from  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  up  to 
Monday  morning,  thirty  being  the  average  previously.'  Kespecting 
^Marylebone  Police  Court,'  K  E.  Broughton,  Esq.,  the  magistrate 
testifies — '  My  opinion  is  that  the  Act  in  question  has  not  added 
to  drunkenness  in  the  middle  of  the  week.  And  I  may  further 
observe,  that  the  intelligent  representative  of  the  D  division  of 
police  remarks,  that  in  the  whole  police  district  the  streets  have 
exhibited  a  marked  improvement  as  to  quietude  and  order  since 
the  Act  came  into  operation.''  The  '  South wark  Police  Court' 
has  given  no  uncertain  record  by  the  pen  of  G.  A.  A'Beckett,  Esq., 
the  presiding  magistrate,  who  spontaneously  addressed  the 
'Times'  in  a  letter,  in  which  he  said  : — '  Previous  to  the  New 
Beer  Bill,  the  business  of  this  court  was  not  only  considerably 
greater  on  Monday  than  on  any  other  day  in  the  week,  but  it 
consisted  chiefly  of  cases  of  drunkenness,  and  of  assaults,  more  or 
less  violent,  that  had  been  committed  under  its  influence.  From 
the  day  when  the  Act  came  into  effect  I  have  kept  an  account 
of  the  number  of  charges  of  Sunday  drunkenness,  which  have 
been  brought  before  me  on  every  Monday  on  which  I  have  sat 
here.'    The  '  results'  were  *  thirty-seven  cases  in  nineteen  weeks.' 

With  respect  to  Counties  in  general,  we  have  information 
from  Bedfordshire,  Cardiganshire,  Kent,  Lancashire,  Northamp- 
tonshire, Wilts,  and  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire. 

Of  Bedfordshire,  in  connexion  with  the  rural  police,  it  is  said  that 
drunkenness  has  decreased,  and  public  order  materially  improved. 
Not  including  Bedford,  the  number  summoned  for  drunkenness,  from 
Midsummer  to  Christmas  1853,  was  38,  and  in  the  corresponding  term 
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of  1854i  onl}^  11.  The  respectable  innkeepers  would  approve  the  entire 
Lord's  Day  closing. 

Cardiganshire  has  never  suffered  from  Sunday  intemperance,  and  no 
apparent  change  has  therefore  occurred. 

Kent  (Bearstead  division  of  police). — The  bill  has  had  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect. 

JVortha7npfons7ilre  has  not  exhibited  any  sensible  alteration. 

In  Wilts  (Chippenham  division)  the  act  has  tended  to  decrease 
Mondaj"  dissipation. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorhshire  (Barnsley  district). — Tliere  has  been 
a  decrease  of  Sunday  drunkenness,  and  improved  public  order. 

From  Lancashire  i\\Q\-ao'&t  ample  representations  have  been  received. 
A  pamphlet  has  been  published  containing  returns  from  superintendents 
of  divisions  of  police,  showing  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  and 
the  number  summoned  for  being  di'unk  and  disorderly  during  each  of 
the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  and  December,  1853, 
and  January,  1854,  compared  with  the  corresponding  months  of  1854, 
and  January,  1855.  There  are  eighteen  divisions,  and  the  aggregate 
returns  show  that  in  the  former  term  the  apprehensions  for  being 
di'unk  on  Sunday  were  150,  and  the  summonses  with  conviction  527 
— in  the  latter  period  177  and  458.  For  the  rest  of  the  week,  in  the 
former  term,  the  figures  are  512  and  8f38 — in  the  latter  they  stand  at 
557  and  974. 

These  statistics,  it  will  be  seen,  are  of  little  argumentative 
value  ;  but  the  superintendent  of  each  division  has  attached  to 
his  official  returns  answers  to  certain  questions  on  the  general 
effects  of  the  Sunday  Bill.  Our  limited  space  forbids  us  offering 
even  an  epitome  of  these  interesting  and  satisfactory  reports. 
Analytically,  it  may  be  said  that  those  from  the  following  divi- 
sions, North  Lonsdale,  South  Lonsdale,  Garstang,  Leyland, 
Bolton,  Bury,  Middleton,  Oldham,  Manchester,  Kirkdale,  Orms- 
kirk,  Prescot,  St.  Helen's,  and  Warrington,  bear  clear  and,  in 
most  cases,  emphatic  testimony  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the 
bill  in  causing  a  decrease  of  Sunday  intemperance  and  Monday 
tippling,  and  a  consequent  improvement  of  public  order  and  social 
comfort  among  the  working- classes.  The  only  dubious  reports 
are  from  Kirkham,  Higher  Blackburn,  Lower  Blackburn,  and 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

The  reports  from  provincial  Cities  and  Towns  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — those  that  are  couched  in  general  terms,  and 
those  which,  besides  general  terms,  embrace  statistical  returns. 

Of  the  first  class,  the  following  state  that  little  or  no  apparent 
effect  has  followed  the  operation  of  the  Act : — 

(Brecknockshire)  Brecon  ;  (Bucks)  Amersham  and  High  Wycombe; 
(Cacrmarthcnshirc)  Llandovery  ;  (Cardigansliire)  Cardigan  ;  (Corn- 
wall) Ilclston  ;  (I)cvon)  Hoiiiton  and  Jiideford  ;  (Durham)  Gates- 
head; (Ilantn)  Romsey  ;  (Herts)  Hitcliin  ;  (Hunts)  ( Jodmanchester ; 
(Kent)  Ashford  ;  (Northamptonshire)  Northampton  ;  (Oxford)  Ban- 
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bury  ;  (Pembroke)  Pembroke  ;  (Somerset)  Bristol ;  (Stafford)  Alton  ; 
(Suffolk)  Bury  St.  Edmunds — 19  places. 

The  following  concur  in  the  statement  that  Sunday  drunken- 
ness has  decreased,  and  that  other  good  results  have  accrued. 
Those  names  printed  in  italics  intimate  that  the  improvement 
has  been  very  striking,  and  an  asterisk  signifies  that  Monday 
dissipation  has  also  diminished  : — 

(Anglesea)  Alnwick,  *Beaumaris,  *Llangefni. 

(Berks)  *  Maidenhead,  *New  Windsor,  ^Newbury. 

(Bucks)  Aylesbury,  (Cambridge)  Cambridge,  *Ely,  Wisbeach  (Car^ 
digan)  *Aberystwith. 

(Carnarvon)  ^Bangor  (Cornwall),  ^Camhoimie,  *Launceston,  *Lis- 
keard,  *Redruth,  St.  Ives,  *Truro. 

(Cumberland)  Alston,  Workington. 

(Denbigh)  *I)enbigh  (Derby),  Ashbourne,  ^BeJper,  Chesterfield. 
(Devon)  Ashhurton,  '^Brixham,  Exmouth,  Great  Torrington,  South 
Moulton,  Teignmouth,  *Tiverton.  ^ 
(Dorset)  Blandford,  ^Dorchester,  Poole,  Shaftesbury. 
(Durham)  Barnard  Castle,  ^Durham,  StocJcton. 
(Essex)  "^Colchester,  (Flintshire)  *Fhnt. 
(Grlamorganshire)  *  Cardiff,  Neath. 

(Glo'ster)  Tewkesbury ;  (Hants)  Newport,  Portsmouth. 
(Herts)  *  Hertford ;  (Kent)  *Faversham,  *Folkestone,  Maidstone, 
Kamsgate,  Sandwich,  *Tunbridge  Wells. 
(Lancashire)  ^Lancaster,  JRochdale. 
(Leicester)  ^Market  Bos  worth, 

(Lincolnshire)  Boston,  Grantham,  *Great  Grimsby,  Lincoln,  Louth^ 
Spalding. 

(Middlesex)  Brentford  (see  London). 
(Montgomery)  *Llanidloes,  *Welchpool. 
(Norfolk)  King's  Lynn,  *Thetford. 

(Northumberland)  *Almvick,  *Bambrough  ;  (Oxford)  *Chipping 
Norton. 

(Pembroke)  ^Haverfordwest,  *Tenby ;  (Eutland)  *Oakham. 
(Salop)    *Much    Wenloclc,    ^Shrewshury ;    (Somerset)  ^^Chard^ 
*  Wells. 

(Stafford)  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Walsall. 
(Suffolk)  Beccles,  Woodbridge  ;  (Sussex)  Brighton. 
( Warwick)  *Stratford-on- Avon . 
(Wilts)  *Calne,  Devizes. 
(Worcester)  Droitwich. 

(Yorkshire)  *Barnsley,  Beverley,  ^Bradford,  *Dewsbury,  *-Hull 
Scarborough — Total,  90. 

Of  the  second  class  of  reports,  those  containing  statistical 
returns,  we  have  a  fewer  number,  yet  sufiicient  to  prove  the 
tendency  of  the  Sunday  bill  to  diminish  the  crime  which  places 
the  offender  in  the  hands  of  justice  : — 

(Cheshire)  Birkenhead. —Fvom  7th  August,  1853,  to  30th  March, 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  R  R 
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1854,  the  committals  for  dmnkenness  on  Simda3^s  were  64,  and  on 
Monda3^s  21.  For  the  same  period,  1854-5,  on  Sundays  26,  and 
Mondays  31.    Monday  dissipation  of  a  general  kind  has  decreased. 

Stock-port. — Committals  for  drunkenness  during  five  months  of 
1853-4,  compared  with  the  same  peried  1854-5,  Sundays  53  and  41 — 
decrease,  14.    Other  days,  120  and  138 — increase,  18. 

(Cumberland)   Carlisle. — From  13th  August  to  31st  December, 

1853,  the  committals  for  drunkenness  were  110.  For  the  same  period 
in  1854,  70 — decrease,  40.  The  Act  works  well  in  the  town  and 
country. 

(Durham)  Hartlepool. — C^onsiderable  public  advantage.  The  com- 
mittals for  drunkenness,  from  1st  September,  1853,  to  18th  March, 

1854,  were  on  Sundays  33,  and  Mondays  22 — ^total,  55.  From 
September,  1854,  to  18th  March,  1855 — Sundays  19,  and  Mondays 
11— total,  30. 

South  Shields. — On  the  three  first  Sundays  after  the  Act,  there  was 
not  one  committal  for  drunkenness  or  its  consequences. 

(LM-icashiYe)Ashton-tinder-L7/ne. — Six  months  before  August  20th, 
the  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  were  on  Sundays  22,  on  Mondays 
24 — for  the  whole  term  92  ;  six  months  after  August  20th,  on  Sundays 
21,  on  Mondays  19 — for  the  whole  term  83. 

BlacJchurn. — Public  order  has  been  much  increased  and  police  duties 
lightened ;  Monday  dissipation  decreased.  From  January  18th  to 
August  17th,  1854,  the  commitments  for  drunkenness  on  Sundays 
were  18G,  on  Mondays  63,  and  for  the  whole  period  249.  From 
August  18th  to  January  17th,  1855,  121,  26,  and  147.  The  montlihj 
averages,  therefore,  before  and  after  the  Act  were — for  Sundays  26  and 
24,  Mondays  9  and  5,  and  for  the  whole  period  35  and  27. 

Bolton. — Comparing  eighteen  v^eeks,  before  and  after  the  Act : 
Before.,  the  number  of  committals  for  drunkenness  on  Sundays  was 
110,  and  on  Mondays  72 — total,  182.  Since  the  Act,  on  Sundays  50, 
and  on  Mondays  49 — total,  99,  or  a  decrease  of  nearly  one-half.  On 
comparing  corresponding  periods  :  from  August  7th,  1853,  to  January 
2yth,  1854,  such  committals  on  Sundays  were  110,  the  rest  of  the 
week  318 — total,  428.    From  August  6th,  1854,  to  January  28th, 

1855,  on  Sundays  62,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  231 — a  total  of  293  ; 
showing  a  decrease  on  tlie  Sundays  of  48,  and  the  rest  of  the  week  87 
— a  total  decrease  of  135,  or  34  per  cent. 

Liverpool. — The  superintendent  at  the  Head  Constable's  office  states, 
*  The  Act  has  effected  a  marked  improvement  in  the  discipline  of  our 
streets  on  Sunda3^'  The  number  of  prisoners  brought  up  for  drunken- 
ness on  the  six  Mondays  before  the  Act  was  650  ;  on  the  six 
Mondays  after,  490 — decrease,  160. 

Breston. — The  summary  committals  for  drunkenness,  and  offences 
caused  by  drunkenness,  were,  four  months  before  the  Act,  106,  of 
whicli  35  were  on  Mondays  ;  four  months  after  tlie  Act  67,  of  which 
17  were  on  Mondays. 

Vlverstone. — From  August,  1853,  to  January,  1854,  the  committals 
for  drunkenness  were  on  Svuidays  38,  and  on  Mondays  77.  From 
August,  1854,  to  January,  1855,  Sundays  29,  and  Mondays  99,  an 
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increase  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  persons  employed  at  tlie  iron- 
ore  pits. 

Warrington. — Much,  less  disorder  on  Sundays.  Monday  dissipation 
lessened.  Convictions  for  drunkenness  from  August  14th,  1853, 
to  January  31st,  1854,  were  92,  of  which  47  were  Sunday  cases. 
From  August  13tli,  1854,  to  January  31st,  1855,  28,  of  which  15  were 
Sunday  cases.  The  ex-mayor  also  writes — '  I  can  quite  bear  testi- 
mony from  my  experience  as  a  magistrate  to  the  very  great  advantages 
which  have  resulted  from  the  Act.' 

Wigan. — Police  labours  have  been  lessened,  and  public  order  pro- 
moted. Six  months  before  the  Act,  the  cases  of  drunkenness  brought 
before  the  magistrates  were  127  ;  six  months  after,  92 — a  decrease  of 
35,  or  upwards  of  one-third. 

(Leicestershire)  Leicester. — Public  order  and  Monday  sobriety  have 
increased.  The  committals  from  August  7th  to  the  end  of  1853  were 
62,  and  for  the  same  period  of  1854  only  32,  a  decrease  of  nearly  one- 
half. 

(Montgomery)  Newport. — From  February  12th  to  August  6th, 
1854,  Sunday  committals,  70,  and  Monday  ditto,  34.  From  August 
13th  to  February  4th,  1855,  Sunday  cases,  106,  and  Monday,  32, 
(Sunday  is  reckoned  from  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night.) 

(Northumberland)  Morpetli. — An  excellent  influence,  especially  on 
Sundaj'-s,  has  been  exerted  by  the  Bill.  The  last  harvest  season  was 
the  quietest  ever  known. 

7th  August,  1853,  to  7th  August,  1854,  to 

7th  March,  1854.  7th  March,  1855. 

Sunday.    Monday.    J^lod.     Sunday.    Monday.  ^hole^ 
Committals  for  Drunkenness    13    ...     4    ...    18    ...      8    ...      7    ...  16 
Ditto,  with  other  Offences  ...      7    ...     8    ...    34    ...     5    ...     7    ...  32 


Total.   20  12  52  13  14  48 

North  Shields. — On  the  three  Sundays  before  the  Act  there  were 
50  committals  for  drunkenness ;  on  the  first  three  after,  16. 

(Notts)  Nottingham.— Fvom  August  13th  to  March  19th,  1855, 
the  Sunday  committals  were  16,  Monday  ditto,  8  ;  for  the  whole  period, 
52.  For  the  same  term  of  1853-4,  on  Sundays,  15,  Mondays,  3,  and 
the  whole  period,  64.  There  has  been  great  benefit  as  regards  the 
increased  order  of  the  town  on  Sundays. 

(Somerset)  Bridgewater. — From  June  1st  to  August  13th,  1854, 
there  were  10  charges  for  Sunday  drunkenness,  but  since  the  new  Act 
there  has  not  been  a  single  charge  up  to  March,  1855.  Mondaj^  has 
also  been  improved. 

(Warwickshire)  Birminghmn  has  shown  an  increase  of  general  crime 
in  1854  compared  with  1853 ;  but  Sunday  and  Monday  committals  for 
drunkenness  show  a  decrease — reckoning  from  six  a.m.  to  six  a.m.  of 
the  following  day. 

Sunday.  Monday. 

1853    33    44 

1854    14    36 

19  8 
R  R  2 
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In  Coventry,  from  September,  1853,  to  March  1st,  1854,  the  Smiday 
committals  were  11,  and  the  Monday,  3,  From  the  same  period  of 
1855-4,  the  Sunday  committals  were  7,  and  the  Monday,  3.  The  police 
labours  are  lightened,  and  Monday  dissipation  rather  diminished. 

(Westmoreland)  Kendal. — There  have  been  just  one-third  fewer 
prisoners  on  Sunday  compared  with  the  same  months  in  the  previous 
year. 

(Yorkshire)  Doncaster. — The  Sunday  committals  for  fourteen  months 
previous  to  the  Bill  were  63.  During  the  next  seven  months,  13. 
Police  duties  much  lighter.    ISTo  increase  of  Monday  drinking. 

Halifax. — Seven  months  previous  to  the  Act,  the  Sunday  com- 
mittals were  22,  and  the  Monday  ditto,  13.  Seven  months  since, 
the  Sunday  committals  were  17,  and  the  Monday,  1.  Public  order 
promoted. 

Hull. — Drunkenness  diminished  slightly.  Public  order  promoted, 
•Monday  tippling  lessened.    Working  classes  favourable. 

Leeds. — From  August  13th  to  December  31st,  1853,  from  Sunday 
to  Monday  morning  the  committals  were  33  ;  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  j'ear,  8.  The  mayor  and  chai^lain  of  the  gaol  also  testify 
to  the  good  effects  of  the  Act  in  reducing  crime. 

JSLiddJeshoTougli. — The  Act  has  been  of  great  good.  Monday  drink- 
ing lias  decreased.  For  six  months  before  the  Act  the  committals  for 
drunkenness  between  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  and  Monday 
morning  were  66,  in  the  same  period  after  the  Act,  34. 

liotlierlmm. — The  labours  of  the  police  are  lightened.  Monday  dis- 
sipation decreased.  From  May  1st  to  September  3rd,  1854,  the 
number  of  drunken  cases  was  67.  From  September  3rd  to  December 
25th,  45. 

Sheffield. — -The  Sunday  apprehensions  for  drunkenness,  six  months 
prior  to  the  law  were,  of  males  91 ;  females  16 — total  107.  Six  months 
succeeding,  males  25  ;  females  7 — total  32. 

In  the  perusal  of  these  statements  it  mnst  not  be  forgotten, 
that  the  law  to  which  they  relate  still  allows  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  from  six  to  ten  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  that  much  of  its 
protective  and  otherwise  salutary  influence  is  thus  thwarted  and 
made  of  none  effect.  Wc  forbear  to  enlarge  on  the  all  but 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  foregoing  reports,  embracing  every 
county  in  England  and  Wales  except  three  Welsh  and  two 
English  counties,  and  proceeding  from  140  cities  and  towns,  most 
of  them  having  municipal  and  parliamentary  privileges.  We  are 
more  anxious  to  note  that  the  evidence  thus  afibrded,  while 
irresistible  in  favour  of  the  Sunday  Bill,  is  not  less  powerful  in 
tlie  sup])ort  of  the  proposal  to  render  that  law  more  efficient  by 
a2)plying  its  provisions  to  tlie  entire  Lord's  Day.  Only  as  so 
enlarged  will  its  principle  have  that  free  and  fair  play  essential 
to  its  pnxluction  of  the  maximum  amount  of  good. 

Jhit  on  this  question  we  arc  not  loft  without  sufficient  data. 
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From  the  whole  number  of  witnesses  whose  evidence  we  have 
presented,  between  seventy  and  eighty  have  also  added  their 
unqualified  opinion  in  favour  of  a  whole-Sunday  Act  as  expedient, 
and  calculated  to  be  useful  to  all  classes  of  society.  But  this 
opinion,  which  is  a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  experience  of 
the  past,  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  results  of  the  Scottish 
Public-house  Bill,  commonly  called  'Forbes  Mackenzie's  Act/ 
which  took  effect  in  May,  1854.  This  law,  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  been  imperfectly  carried  out  as  a  whole,  but  that  part 
which  provides  for  the  closing  of  drinking-shops  during  the  whole 
of  Sunday  has  been  generally  enforced.  We  have,  therefore, 
the  benefit  of  nearly  a  year's  experience  of  that  measure  to 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  a  corresponding  enact- 
ment on  this  side  the  Tweed.  The  reports  received  from  the 
county  police  authorities  may  first  be  enumerated. 

From  ArgylUldre  we  hear  :  '  It  has  generally  done  good  throughout 
the  county,  but  its  chief  effects  have  been  experienced  in  the  fishing 
stations,  where  it  has  considerably  lightened  the  labours  of  the  police. 
Its  greatest  enemies  are  compelled  to  admit  that  it  has  done  good  in 
many  instances.' 

In  Diiinbartonsliire  the  commitments  between  15th  of  Ma}^  and 
the  20th  of  March  following  have  increased  in  the  last  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  former  from  137  to  156 ;  but  the  writer  states :  '  As 
we  do  not  deprive  any  of  their  liberty  for  being  intoxicated,  unless  in 
connexion  with  some  other  offence,  my  information  cannot  be  very 
satisfactory.' 

Linlithc/owsliire  has  felt  '  a  very  material  difference  for  the  better. 
The  committals  for  drunkenness  and  other  offences  which  may  be  traced 
to  it  have  greatly  diminished.  All  classes  consider  the  Bill  a  great 
boon.' 

In  Peebles,  '  drinking,  particularly  late  at  night  and  on  Sabbaths, 
has  greatly  diminished.  Dissipation  on  Mondays  has  much  decreased. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  Bill  is  approved  by  all  classes.' 

Bosshire  has  experienced  great  good. 

Selkirkshire  has  found  the  Bill  to  lighten  the  labours  of  the 
police,  ])revent  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  decrease  Monday 
dissipation. 

Sutherland  has  been  free  from  convictions  for  Sunday  drunkenness 
since  the  Act  came  into  operation. 

In  the  island  of  Orkney,  the  general  and  decided  opinion  is  that  the 
Bill  has  considerably  diminished  drunkenness. 

From  the  following  towns : — Anstruther  Easter  aud  Wester, 
Banff,  Bervie,  CuUen,  Culross,  Dysart,  Falkland,  Forres,  King- 
horn,  Kirkaldy,  Lauder,  Pittenween,  and  Renfrew  (all  with  fewer 
than  10,000  inhabitants) — the  reports  are  unequivocally  and 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Bill.    The  evidence  of  the  more 
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populous  towns,  all  reaching  down  to  within  a  very  recent  period,, 
remains  to  be  ]3resented. 

1.  Abroatli. — From  Maj^  1st  to  Jul}'  31st,  1853,  the  apprehensions 
for  Sunday  drunkenness  were  18;  ditto  with  other  offences,  15 — total 
33.  Monday  drunkenness,  9  ;  ditto  with  other  offences,  16 — general 
total,  49.  During  the  same  i>eriod  in  1854  the  cases  of  Sunday 
drunkenness  were  11 ;  ditto,  with  other  offences,  4 — total,  15.  Monday 
drunkenness,  11 ;  ditto,  with  other  offences,  7 — total  15  :  general 
total,  29 — general  decrease,  20.  The  returns  from  October  1st  to 
December  1st,  1853,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1854  are  even 
more  conclusive.  For  the  former  period  tlie  apprehensions  for  Sunday'' 
drmikenness  were  18  ;  ditto,  with  other  offences,  12 — ^total,  30.  For 
Monday  drunkenness,  13  ;  ditto,  with  other  offences,  8 — total,  21 ; 
general  total,  51.  For  the  latter  period,  Sunday  drunkenness,  4  ;  ditto 
with  other  offences,  3 — total,  7.  Monday  drunkenness,  5  ;  ditto,  with 
other  offences,  10 — total,  15  :  general  total,  22  :  general  decrease,  29. 

2.  -^yr. — Drunkenness  and  its  concomitants  have  diminished  much. 
Monday  dissipation  is  much  less,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  a  person  drunk  on 
Sunday.  The  police  duties  are  much  lightened.  From  1st  February 
to  1st  June,  1854,  the  Sunday  committals  for  drunkenness  were  34, 
and  the  Monday  ditto,  72.  From  1st  June  to  1st  October  theSunda}- 
committals  were  19 — decrease  15;  and  the  Monday  ditto,  38 — decrease 
34 ;  a  total  decrease  of  49. 

3.  Dumfries.  For  the  seven  months  before  the  Bill,  i.  e.,  from 
October  26th,  1853,  to  May  26th,  1854,  the  committals  for  drunken- 
ness on  Sundays  were  9  ;  Mondays,  18  ;  whole  period,  113.  For  the 
seven  months  after  the  operation,  i.  e.,  from  26th  of  May  to  26th  of 
December,  1854,  the  Sunday  committals  were  4 ;  Mondays,  9  ;  whole 
period,  89.    Esteemed  by  the  general  public  '  a  capital  Bill.' 

4.  Dundee. — The  printed  report  of  the  superintendent  of  police, 
dated  January  26th,  1855,  contains  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
persons  apprehended  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  arising 
from  drunkenness,  from  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  night  till  eight 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  from  May  15th  to  December  31st,  in 
the  years  1853  and  1854. 

The  totals  for  1853  are,  of  cases    363    persons    536 

Ditto      „     1854    ISO    „    280 

A  Decrease  of   183    256 

To  this  contrast  is  added  the  statement : — 

*  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  even  these  figures  convey  u(lc(|uately 
the  good  elf(?cts  arising  from  the  closing  of  public-houses  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  its  results  to  the  community  generally.  The  aspect  of 
the  streets  has  entirely  changed  since  the  o])eration  of  the  new  law  j 
and  while  formerly,  in  certain  localities,  drunkenness  was  the  rule,  to 
Bee  a  drunken  person  in  the  streets  on  the  Sabbath  is  a  rare  thing.' 

Wc  have  lying  before  us  another  return  showing  the  number 
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of  apprehensions  for  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  on 
Sunday  and  Monday  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  20th  of 
March,  1855,  compared  with  the  same  periods  in  1 854  and  1852  : 
also  the  total  number  of  cases  during  those  periods. 

1852. 


Offeitce. 

Tin Tn  k" PiiTi sa 

Sundays. 
24 

Mondays. 
39 

Whole  period, 
21  4. 

Disorderly  Conduct 

....  99 

58 

433 

Total   

....  123 

97 

647 

1854. 

Ol-FEXCE. 

Sundays. 

....  27 

Mondays. 
49 

Whole  period. 
278 

Disorderly  Conduct  , , 

....  84 

44 

268 

Total   

....  Ill 

93 

646 

1855. 

Offen-ce. 
Dmnkenness   

Sundays. 
....  9 

Mondays. 
16 

"WTiole  period. 
201 

Disorderly  Conduct 

....  51 

36 

259 

Total   

  60 

52 

460 

The  superintendent,  commenting  on  these  tables,  observes  : — 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  crime  has  not  decreased  during  the  week  equal 
to  the  decrease  on  the  Sabbath,  as  the  result  of  the  new  law  ;  but  this 
is  not  at  all  astonishing  when  the  inveterate  drinking  habits  of  the 
lower  classes  are  taken  into  account.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that 
it  demonstrates  the  good  effects  of  restriction  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  and 
proves  that  a  more  stringent  measure  still  would  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  coimtry.' 

5.  JEclinbi'.rgh. — In  two  elaborate  and  able  letters  to  the  '  Times,'  the 
late  Lord  Provost  of  this  city  brought  the  operation  of  the  Act  under 
the  eye  of  the  civilized  world.  The  latter  of  these  letters  appeared  six 
months  since,  and  could  not  present  the  same  lengthened  term  of 
comparison  which  we  are  now  able  to  exhibit.  It  must  not  be  imagined 
that  these  figures,  gratifying  as  they  are,  are  a  full  view  of  the  advan- 
tages conferred.  For  some  time,  in  a  large  part  of  the  cit}'^,  exempt 
from  municipal  control,  the  law  was  very  inadequately  enforced ;  and, 
as  Mr.  M'Laren  very  wisely  urged,  '  great  as  the  benefits  of  the 
change  are  to  the  class  who  are  taken  up  by  the  police  intoxicated, 
the  aggregate  lenefit  to  the  class  which  does  not  become  intoxicated 
to  this  deplorable  extent  is  still  greater.'  The  same  gentleman,  as  the 
result  of  a  personal  inspection  of  the  state  of  the  streets,  could  *  mihesi- 
tatingly  state  that  the  change  for  the  better  on  Sundays  is  truly- 
marvellous.*    The  bare  statistics  tell  a  most  pleasant  tale: — 
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Sundays. 

44  Sundays  since  the  Act,  calcu- 
lated from  12  P.M.  on  Saturday 
to  12  P.M.  on  Sunday  

Corresponding  44  Sundays  in  the 
prerioiLS  year   

44  Sundays  since  the  Act,  calculated 
from  8  A.M.  on  Sunday  morning 
to  8  A.M.  on  Monday  moraing... 

Corresponding  44  Sundays  in  the 
previotcs  year   

Mondays. 

44  Mondays  since  the  Act,  calculated 
from  12  P.M.  on  Sunday  to  12 

j     P.M.  on  Monday  night   

i  Corresponding  44  Mondays  in  the 
I    previous  year   

I  Total  Number. 

:  Cases  during  the  44  weeks  siiue  the 
I     Act  (May  15,  1854  ;  March  19, 

I  1855)   

j  Ditto,  during  the  corresponding  44 
I     weeks  of  the  previous  years  


Committals 
for 

Drunkenness. 


320 
520 
53 
277 

589 
680 

4331 
4732 


Committals 
for  ditto, 

associated 
Viith.  other 
Offences. 


335 
563 
76 
257 

378 
479 

2963 
3460 


Totals. 


655 
1083 
129  ) 
534 

967 
1109 

7294 
8192 


Need  we  wonder  that  under  these  altered  circumstances  the 
good  burghers  of  Edinburgh  were  spared  c£*  12,500,  which  had 
been  demanded  for  increased  prison  accommodation  by  the 
Prison  County  Board  ?  We  turn  from  the  ancient  capital  to  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  Scotland — 

G.  OJasgoiv. — From  three  o'clock  each  Sunday  morning,  till  ten 
o'clock  the  following  Monday  morning,  there  were  disposed  of  by  the 
Glasgow  police  for  being  drunk  and  incapable,  drunk  and  disorderly, 
and  drunk  and  charged  : — 

1851.  1852.  1853.  1854. 

June                            273    206    172    70 

July                             204    155    180    67 

August                        174    212    159    86 


Total    (551    573    511    223 

These  were  cases  of  drunkenness,  not  persons,  as  the  same 
parties  appear  several  times  in  the  returns. 

The  next  return  shows  the  number  of  persons  taken  into  cus- 
tody and  ])rought  bcfon;  the  magistrates,  charged  with  being 
drunk  and  (h'sonh-rly,  and  drunk  and  inca])able,  during  the  seven 
months  from  June  to  December  in  the  years  l8o3  and  1854; 
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also,  the  number  discharged  \vithout  being  brought  before  the 
magistrates  during  the  same  period  : — 


lSo3. 

DBrXK  AXD  SISOKDEBLT. 


DECXK  AXD  rXCAP-LBLE. 


Ma^strate 
Xot  so  brought. 

Total  .... 


^Masristrat^ 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

sm  .. 

.     785  ... 

41S9  .. 

.   2222  .. 

.     166  .. 

.  23SS 

1095  .. 

.     772  ... 

1867  .. 

.   4196  .. 

.   2141  .. 

.  6337 

4499 

1557 

6056 

6418 

2307 

S725 

1S54. 

DBU3X 

AST)  DISOBDEBLT. 

DEVyK 

AXD  nrcAPABLi:. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1317  ... 

.     282  ... 

3599  ., 

,.   2453  .. 

..     243  .. 

.  2696 

10S4  .. 

.     970  ... 

2054  .. 

.   3497  .. 

.   18S5  .. 

.  5382 

2401 

1252 

3653 

5550 

2128 

5073 

Total  

It  appears  then  that 

The  Drunk  and  Disorderly  in  the  7  months  of  1853  were  6056 
Ditto     „  „  „  „  „     1854    ,,  3653 


Decrease 


2403 


The  Drunk  and  Incapable  in  the  7  months  of  1853  were  8725 
Ditto     „  „  „  „  „     1854    „  8078 


Decrease 


647 
2403 


Shewing  a  total  decrease  of    3050 

7.  Greenock. — Ketums  from  January  1st  to  April  1st,  1854  : — 

Sundavs.  Mondavs.        Whole  period. 

Xo.  of  Intoxicated  Persons  brought 

to  the  Police-office  for  protection ...  141 
Ditto,  for  Drunkenness,  -with  other 

Offences   25 


Total    166 

From  January  1st  to  April  1st,  1855  :- 

"So.  of  Intoxicated  Persons,  as  above 
Ditto,  for  Drunkenness,  with  other 
Offences  

Total  


108 
29 
137 


165 
1041 


8.  Leith.— 

Committals  for  Drunkenness,  from 
May  15,  1853,  to  March  15,  1854. 

Ditto,  for  corresponding  period, 
1854-1855   


Sondavs. 
6]' 

Mondavs. 

30 '  . 

Wbole  period. 

  396 

15 

15  , 

.....  110 

76  ... 

45  . 

506 

Sandar. 

Mondav, 

AMiole  period. 

170       ,  . 

84  . 

G27 

64 

  5S9 

Leith,  as  a  seaport  town,  does  not  seem  to  have  reaped  general 
benefits  from  the  Act  ec^ual  to  those  derived  by  other  towns  in  Scot- 
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land  ;  but  the  decrease  in  the  Sunday  committals  is  very  great,  being 
nearly  200  per  cent. 

After  the  array  of  evidence  now  laid  before  our  readers,  it 
will  probably  be  considered  by  them,  as  by  ourselves,  sujDer- 
fluous  to  multii^ly  hortatory  remarks.  We  are,  however,  anxiously 
desirous  of  leading  all  those  who  are  impressed  with  the  facts 
above  detailed,  to  lose  no  time,  and  withhold  no  energy,  both 
to  preserve  the  j)resent  English  law  from  the  hands  of  the 
spoiler,  and  to  procure  one  co-extensive  with  the  whole  of  the 
Lord's  Day.  We  are  perfectly  convinced  that,  could  a  poll  be 
taken  of  the  population  from  fifteen  years  upwards,  a  vast  ma- 
jority would  be  favourable  to  a  complete  Sunday  Bill.  But 
Parliament  must  be  convinced  of  that,  or  of  something  like  it, 
else  nothing  more  will  be  gained,  even  should  the  existing  law 
be  kept  intact.  Wovldng  men  may  prove  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  making  their  sentiments  known  in  St.  Stephen's,  where 
hon.  members  are  wont  to  indulge  in  language  about  '  the  poor 
man'  and  his  ^  pint  of  beer,'  which  a  high  and  honourable  spirit 
among  our  operative  classes  will  repudiate  and  scorn.  As  far 
as  our  informants  enable  us  to  judge,  nine  out  of  every  ten  of 
the  steady  and  sober  mechanics  of  England  approve  of  the  new 
Act,  and  would  vote  for  a  better  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  same  feeling  pervades  their  wives  and  daughters,  almost  to  a 
woman.  In  the  petitions  of  last  session,  praying  for  a  whole 
Sunday  Bill,  no  fewer  than  112  were  exclusively  signed  by 
working-men  to  the  number  of  32,151,  and  17  proceeded  from 
females  only,  with  4935  signatures  attached.  We  cannot  but 
believe  that  many  of  the  manufacturers  of  strong  drink  are 
favourable  to  Sunday  closing.  Robert  Hanbury  and  Charles 
Buxton,  Esqrs.,  have  so  expressed  themselves  in  the  most  decided 
terms.  Even  of  the  retailers  we  would  fain  indulge  the  hope 
that  the  majority  would  easily  acquiesce  in  such  a  decision ;  else 
we  should  be  compelled  to  conclude  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  not 
only  willing  to  commit  flagrant  Sabbath  profanation,  but  to  tempt 
their  fellow-creatures  to  do  the  same  in  the  most  shameless  and 
injurious  maimer.  Not  more  than  a  few  hundreds  probably  arc 
actively  liostilc  to  the  present  law  and  a  further  extension  of  it ; 
while  several  thousands,  it  is  computed,  have  signed  petitions  to 
Parliament  for  a  whole-day  bill.  Forty-seven,  residing  in  West 
Bromwich,  have  distinguished  themselves  and  their  town  by  a 
voluntary  resolution  to  close  during  the  whole  of  Sunda}^  Still, 
sucli  cxami)les  will  be  rare,  and  if  'the  trade'  does  not  give  a 
general  oj)])()sition  to  the  measure,  it  will  not  extend  a  general 
aj)])roval.  Plutus  will  tempt  Bacchus  to  keep  aloof,  and  we  fear 
will  not  tempt  in  vain.  Our  own  hope  lies  with  the  Christian 
public,  to  whom  we  make  an  earnest  and  ultimate  appeal. 
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Averse  as  we  are  to  censure,  we  cannot  compliment  our  churclies 
and  congregations,  or  our  Sunday-scliool  committees,  on  what 
they  have  done.  Doubtless,  much  of  the  town  and  rural  effort 
made  last  year  was  originated  and  prosecuted  by  Christian  prin- 
ciple and  zeal ;  but  that  separate  action,  which  might  also  be 
adopted,  has  not'  to  any  creditable  extent  been  carried  out.  Why, 
for  example,  should  not  every  clergyman  and  his  churchwardens, 
and  every  dissenting  minister  and  his  deacons,  send  up  a 
petition  ?  Why  should  not  every  Sunday-school  committee  do 
the  same  ?  Why  should  not  some  one  or  two  persons  in  every 
church  and  congi^egation  volunteer  to  wait  upon  the  members- 
and  seat-holders  and  obtain  their  signatures  ?  Petitions  kept  in 
the  lobby  for  a  Sunday,  or  left  lying  in  the  vestry,  do  little  good. 
In  the  session  of  1854,  only  459  petitions  emanated  from 
Christian  congi^egations,  signed  by  62,273  persons — an  average 
of  136  names  to  each  petition  ;  and  in  one  case  we  observed  that 
a  petition,  purporting  to  proceed  from  one  of  our  largest  Con- 
gregational churches,  had  fewer  than  100  signatures  attached  ! 
If  Parliament,  in  deference,  as  Lord  Palmerston  said,  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  religious  public,  would  not  consent  to  the 
Sunday  opening  of  our  temples  of  science  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment innocent  in  itself,  surely  it  cannot  be  too  much  to  hope 
that,  in  deference  to  the  same  public,  it  will  cheerfully  consent 
to  close  throughout  the  Sunday  the  temples  of  dissipation,  unless 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  conscience  of  the  religious 
public  is  less  sensitive  on  the  one  point  than  on  the  other ;  but 
what  would  religious  people  say  to  an  opinion  so  libellous  as  this  ? 
With  our  Christian  brethren  we  leave  the  serious  consideration  of 
a  question,  which  demands  prompt  and  practical  action.  To 
them  '  we  speak  as  unto  wise  men,^  requesting  and  trusting  that 
they  will  judge  what  we  have  felt  it  our  bounden  duty  to  say. 
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Jerusalem  Eevisited.   By  W.  H.  Bartlett.   With  Illustrations.  Super 

royal,  pp.  202.  London :  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co. 
A  MELANCHOLY  interest  attaches  to  this  volume.  During  the 
interval  which,  elapsed  between  its  preparation  and  publication, 
tidings  reached  England  of  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of  the 
author,  '  Cut  off*  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  iu  the  full  vigour  of 
intellect,  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  he  has  found  a  sepulchre  in  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  whose  shores  he  had  so  often  and  so 
successfully  illustrated,'  Such  an  event  will  be  deeply  deplored  by 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Bartlett' s  former  works,  in  which 
the  '  peculiar  talents  of  the  author  and  the  artist'  were  most  credit- 
ably displayed.  In  the  vohime  which  he  published  in  1844,  under  the 
title  of  'Walits  about  Jerusalem,'  he  sought  to  illustrate  the  more 
popular  objects  of  interest  in  the  Holy  City.  That  work  became, 
as  it  well  deserved,  extensivel}^  popular ;  and  as  great  additions  have 
recently  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  Jerusalem, 
Mr,  Bartlett  was  desirous  of  including  these  in  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition  of  his  work.  This  design,  however,  was  ultimately  abandoned 
in  favor  of  a  new  work,  which,  witliout  trenching  on  the  ground 
already  occupied,  might  introduce  subjects  wholly  omitted,  or  but 
partially  dwelt  on,  in  the  former.  The  result  has  proved  the 
soundness  of  the  decision  ;  for  a  more  interesting  and  instructive 
volume  than  the  one  before  us  has  rarely  been  presented  to  the 
public.  No  means  liave  been  neglected  to  give  value  as  well  as 
attraction  to  it.  Tlic  objects  around  him  are  viewed  with  the  eye  of 
an  artist ;  whilst  a  nice  a])preciation  of  character,  ([uick  })erception  of 
the  minuter  as  well  as  the  broader  features  of  the  condition  of  a 
])eople,  unfailing  intelligence  and  sound  judgment,  constitute  Mr. 
Hartlett's  (lualities  as  an  author,  and,  in  combination  with  a  clear  and 
unhacknicd  style,  serve  to  retain  without  weariness  the  attention  of  his 
readers.  The  general  character  of  his  /llusfnt/i^fus  is  well  known. 
Theygreatly  aid  his  j)m-])osc  as  an  author,  and  in  their  combination  with 
his  letter-press  constitute  a  work  of  inirivalled  worth  and  beauty. 
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voll'^f  aerS«  work,  this 

History,  tradition,  personal  i,Sents  an/lr  .P"""=^*'°"^  Propose, 
tn^^  in  happy  .^portion  ^f^'i^^^Z^X:^^^ 

^tljtr^^^^^^^  By 

some  things  in  Mr.  Cartyl  whiet  we  loV'  r*^^'.*^-  ^"^^^'^ 
we  study  his  volumes,  the  deeper  boeomr    ^'""'"'M  the  more 
philosophy  is  not  to  be  ti4te7uor  hnt/"' T","'*'""  ^^^^ 
the  former  it  is  scarcely  requisite  io  ltf.     7  "''""'^^'l- 
of  the  latter  we  need  Lly  \efer  to  ht   "7*  P^'^ '  ^"PPort 
of  the  most  eaptivating  w^rl  f  we  have  eve^'"  N^^?^"*™'' 

is  scarcely  worthy  of  mention  ''"^  ^^^"h,  as  a 

production  of  a  clever         ™«"t'on.    The  present  volume  is  the 

much  too  indiscrimSerd'whSale  t"'m  f''  "^'"^ 

with  Mr.  Wilks  in  much  th  Jl,„  li  t'^^te-  go 

and  should  be  glad  trhe  r  from  mf  ^of  °"  ^'^'f-  '""^ 
power  as  he  wa?  accustomed  Vrutr"^  ButTifn'"*'  """'^ 
much  more  thoroughly  than  our  author  "fo    i       "f to  analyse, 
Irving's  mental  eharicter  and  of  t^^'  remfri/'"  ^'T^"*^ 
would  gather  from  his  biographv  thel^T    ^•'^  P^P^'^^ty,  if  we 
yield.     We  have  no  sympZ^t^itf  the  I  X       1     f^^^Pt-^d  to 
relief  indepreciationand  slinder  b^t  w  ilt  r!«"""^ 
Mr  Irving  of  some  charges  wd;ich  eve?^L,luf  V°'^^^^  ^^l^** 

value  consists  in  nLerot  extZtrfrlT"*^' v'*^  P""«'P«' 
Irving.  It  is  impossible  to  re.-^d  the--e  w'fK  .  'I"  °f  Mr. 
are  m  association  with  one  who  Ld  comnrn  "  ^'^ 
appreciate  the  great  men  of  the  Vv!T  l?"''  ""'"^  '^^^  "We  to 
searching,  and  truthful  biLaphvof  Fdw  T*?  J'""*"'"^-  ^  ^^l""- 
do  justice  both  to  him  and  t^TeKus  trutt  w^l"^ 
integrity  at  the  same  time  it  lavs  bare  the       f>    1'""  '"^^'^"^  ''^^ 

the  Church.    Huch  a  .0^^^  t^j^l 
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,,-„„ii„o._an  incentive  to  a  masculine  tlieolog>'  coupled  witli  vigorous, 
independent  action;  and  a  warning  against  thousand  dangers^ by 
wluch  eminent  talents  and  great  popularity  are  ^""■p^'^'^f}- .^^^^J'^'^^^t 
before  us  does  not  assume  to  supply  such  a  biography,  but  «hen 
the  time  for  its  prepa.-ation  is  come,  Mr.  Wilks's  labours  will  not  be 
useless.  ,  

LmJies  of  the  Reformation.    Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Female  Cha- 
ract-i^beloncino-  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation  m  the  Sixteentb 
Cen  ury     By  the  Eev.  Jaiiies  Ander.on     Illustrated  by  J  God- 
win,  J  W.  Archer,  &c.    England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands. 
London  and  Edinburgh  :  Blackie  &  Son. 
Mr  A>-BEiiso>-  is  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  'The  Ladies 
of  tl^Covenant,'  and  the  reputation  he  has  alreaxly  won  is  fully 
"ust^ned  by  the  work  before  us.    The  volume  contains  a  series  of 
WoScal  memoirs  of  distinguished  women  in  England  Scotland, 
a^d  tlKtherlands,  whose  mmres  are  associated  with  reh^ 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century.    In  one  case,  mdeed  that  of  Ajme 
of  Bohemia  Queen  of  Richard  IL,  this  rule  is  departed  from.  Other- 
wisVthe  vSume  must  be  regarded  as  a  biographical  illustration  oisome 
of  tbe  most  interesting  points  of  the  great  defection  fi-om  the  pap.acy 
which  was  heralded  bv  Luther.  Mr.  Anderson's  reading  has  been  exten- 
Iv    L^d  is  commonly  sound.    The  lights  of  civil  history 

S  e  tCwn  oi  the  narratives  of  the  Church,  and  the  conclusions  brougM 

nut  are  ^uch  as  appear  to  be  warranted  by  the  evidence  of  the  case. 
lnsomein^ances,wldemurtothepro^^^^^^^^^^ 

examples  Anne  Boleyn  and  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  specified.  They 
were  doubtless  connected  with  the  Reformation,  and  their  influence 
on  its  nolicv  especially  in  the  latter  case,  was  considerable.  btiU  xvt 
LnoVbTf^e!  lhat  tlfey  arec^t  of  place  in  a  volume  of  this  land  wmd 
if  we  mistake  not,  the  author  himselt  sympathizes  J 
with  utter  contempt  the  foul  aspersions  which  were  l>eaped  on  the 
murdered  c,ueen  of  Henry  VIII  but  f  ^'^-^ate  to  place  1^^^^^^ 
in  the  cate'  orv  of  religious  worthies.  In  relerence  to  Good  Quetu 
"e  ?  our  H^ent  ha?  been  too  frequently  recorded  to  need  repeti  ion. 
Her  protestantism  was  political ;  her  spint  was  popish  In  ad  Ut  on. 
Sr.  Anderson,  we  think,  is  not  sufficiently  'l'^"'"™";''."  V^tur  t  t 
his  iud-ments  The  protestant,  rather  than  the  historical  student,  . 
seen  n  Ws  p<iges.  Notwithstanding  these  deductions,  however,  his 
volume  is  one^of  considerable  merit  and  attraction;  -d  as  such  we 
.ive  it  our  cordial  commendation.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  anoWie.. 
embracing  the  lives  of  protestant  ladies  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain. 

Jfcmoir,  of  Anne,  VucLcss  of  Brittany,  Twice  Q''^^''"/ 

By  Louisa  StnartCostello.    12mo.    pp.120.    10s.  Od.  London: 
W.  &  V.  G.  Cash. 
Miss  CosiXLLO  is  alr,'ady  known  as  the  author  of  several  l;"'SnM;h'''»' 
and  otlier  works  which  have  hud  extensive  circulation,  and  aic  lUaiuy 
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was  invested  with  suDi-enip  intl,n,.if-T  Januarj,  ii7b,  she 

marriage,  first  with  Chats  l^  nA''"''^ TXu^?'  ^'"^ 

France    he  te,.™;,,!;!^       MAS*?"^  a^erwards  with  Louis  XIJ.  of 


ceeded  Charles  VHI  i^paid  hTr  fn.  T  ^"^'V?"i- ' 

0/  William  Cowper.    With  i  .  ^ 

to  deal  with  the  iehJot'^tCom  J--?, f " 
version  of  the  memoir  of  th»  f!  ,1.,^^  Grimshawe's 

stringing  toL^tW  the  le  V  TT'  "  t^^"*"  ^ 

IVlor  was  prepared  LfV.?  If  ter'i ;  whilst  the  brief  sketch  by 
respecting  CotZ  had  b  en  eT'?  f       ^"^"^'^^^o^  now  possessed 
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is  more  certain  than  that  they  had  an  entirely  different  origin,  and 
had  indeed  developed  themselves  before  those  views  were  entertained. 
This  fact  has  been  lost  sight  of,  or  wholly  misapprehended  by 
Cowper's  previous  biographers,  and  we  are,  therefore  glad  that  in 
this  case  the  editor  has  departed  from  his  general  plan  by  issmng  an 
oriqinal  work,  instead  of  republishing  an  old  one.  While  doing 
justice  to  the  elements  of  Cowper's  poetic  genius,  the  present  volume 
throws  much  light  on  his  religious  history,  and  especially  on  those 
sombre  features  of  it  to  which  indifference  and  scepticism  are 
accustomed  to  point. 


Slave  Life  in  Georgia.    A  Narrative  of  the  Life,  Sufferings,  and 
Escape   of  John  Brown,  a  Fugitive   Slave,   now   m  England. 
Edited  by  S.  A.  Chamerovzow.    London :  27,  New  Broad-street. 
A^roTHEB  painful  revelation  from  the  dark  prison-house  of  American 
slavery,  over  which  our  readers  will  do  well  to  ponder     We  ai-e  sorry 
to  find  one  of  our  contemporaries  remarking,  that  '  there  is  too  httle 
variety  in  these  slave  narratives  to  render  their  multiplication  neces- 
sary '  ^  We  dissent  from  this  dictum.    The  sameness  spoken  of  is  good 
reason  for  the  repetition.    Men  can  scarcely  credit  the  atrocities  ol  the 
slave  system,  and  the  tale  must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  m  order 
that  they  may  be  aroused  to  becoming  efforts  for  its  suppression.    J  n 
the  present  case,  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  '  Secretary  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society'  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in 
editing  th?  narrative  of  John  Brown.     This  fugitive  from  slavery 
writes  without  asperity  or  exaggeration.    He  is  evidently  concerned 
to  maintain  the  truthfulness  of  his  narrative,  and  abstains  from  many 
disclosures  which  would  be  eminently  adapted  to  awaken  the  detesta- 
tion of  English  readers.    Enough,  however,  appears  m  the  course  ot 
John  Brown's  history  to  substantiate  the  worst  charges  which  have 
been  preferred  against  slavery.    '  Many  people,'  he  remarlvs    say  that 
half  of  what  Mrs.  Stowe  and  others  have  written  about  the  pmiish- 
ments  inflicted  on  slaves  is  untrue.    I  only  wish,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  now  in  bonds,  that  it  were  so.    Unfortunately  it  is  too  true, 
and  I  believe  half  of  what  is  done  to  them  never  comes  to  light.  A 
very  interesting  sketch  is  given  of  the  '  Underground  Kailroad,  which 
has  proved  so^.owerful  an  auxiliary  to  the  negro  seeking  to  escape 
to  Canada,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Chamerovzow. 
The  proceeds  of  the  publication  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  beneht  ol  the 
race  of  the  author,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  they  are  such 
as  to  furnish  him  with  considerable  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  hw 
honorable  and  beneficent  design.  ^ 

Poetical  Works  of  John  DrgJen.    With  Life  Critlcd 

and  Explanatory  Notes.    By  tlu3  Rev.  Geo.  OiHdlan.  A  ol.  1 1.  8^o, 
pp.  J]  J)  I'.    Edini)urgh  :  James  Nichol. 
Wk  noticed  the  former  volume  of  Mr.  CJiKlllan's  beautiful  edition  uf 
Dryden  in  March  last,  and  now  report  with  satisfaction  its  completion. 
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There  are  few  names  associated  with  the  poetical  literature  of  England 
which  awaken  more  complex  and  antagonistic  feelings  than  that  of 
Dryden.  We  admire  his  genius,  whilst  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  express 
too  low  an  estimate  of  his  moral  worth.  He  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Chancers,  Spensers,  Shakesperes,  and  Miltons  of  a  former 
age,  nor  with  some  of  more  recent  date,  who,  by  nniversal  admission, 
occupy  the  highest  niches  of  the  poetic  Pantheon.  But  his  position 
is  confessedly  very  high.  In  several  respects  his  poetic  style  is  vastly 
superior,  both  to  that  of  Pope  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Byron  on  the 
other.  '  He  can  say  the  strongest  things  in  the  swiftest  way,  and  the 
most  felicitous  expressions  seem  to  fall  unconsciously  from  his  lips.' 
A  more  tasty  and  beautiful  edition  of  the  works  of  an  author  who  has 
left  on  our  poetical  literature  the  imprint  of  his  own  character  cannot 
be  desired.    As  a  library  book  it  is  unequalled. 


A  Collection  of  Sancticses,  Chants,  and  Anthems.  Designed  for  Private 
and  Congregational  Use.  Arranged  by  James  Turner,  pp.  73. 
London  :  Ward  &  Co. 

This  is  a  chaste  and  seasonable  contribution  to  tlie  existing  stores  of 
sacred  song.  The  gradual  but  certain  reformation  which  has  taken 
place  of  late  years  in  congregational  psalmody  may  be  justly  regarded 
as  of  happ}^  omen ;  for,  until  a  recent  period,  the  music  of  the  church 
was  vastly  inferior  to  the  music  of  the  world.  But  very  great  changes 
are  being  rapidly  effected,  and,  henceforth,  the  chapel  will  compare 
with  the  cathedral  in  the  service  of  song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord.  Mr. 
Turner,  who  is  already  well  known  to  the  larger  congregations  in  the 
metropolis  as  an  able  composer,  has  arranged  the  present  collection  of 
chants  with  great  judgment  and  good  taste.  He  has  admirably  adapted 
these  sacred  melodies  to  the  purpose  either  of  public  or  private  worship. 
His  little  volume  is  rendered  the  more  valuable  by  a  well-written 
introduction,  illustrating  the  adaptation  of  that  finest  of  instruments — 
the  human  organ — to  all  the  purposes  of  speech  and  song ;  and  we 
would  gladly  see  these  excellent  remarks  in  another  form,  and  with 
such  considerable  additions,  as  it  is  evident  their  accomplished  Author 
could  readily  make.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  this 
volume  to  the  large  and  daily  increasing  class  of  persons  who  delight 
in  that  exquisite  art  which  is  ever  most  fittingly  exercised  in  the 
worship  of  God.  The  selection  of  chants  is  exceedingly  judicious  ;  and 
those  which  are  written  by  the  Editor  himself  are  among  the  best  in 
the  volume. 


The  Collected  Works  of  Bar/ aid  Stewart,  Usq.,  F.E.S.S.  .Edited  by 
Sir  AVilliam  Hamilton,  i3art.    Vols.  V.  and  VI.     8vo.    pp.  480. 
12s.    Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 
The  former  of  these  volumes  contains  the  Philosophical  Essays,  '  with 
many  new  and  important  additions.'    These  '  Essays'  are  an  appropriate 
sequel  to  the  '  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,'  which  formed  the  pre- 
ceding three  volumes  of  this  edition.  The  first  appeared  in  quarto  in  1810 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  SS 
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and  then  in  octavo  in  1816,  and  again  in  1818.  These  three  editions 
exliibit  very  few  variations.  All  of  them  have  been  employed,  we  are 
told,  in  printing  the  present  edition ;  the  printer's  copy  being  taken  from 
the  second,  and  the  tirst  and  third  being  used  in  the  correction  of 
the  proofs.  These  '  Essays'  are  now  reprinted,  with  all  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Stewart's  later  disquisitions.  '  There  is  a  copy,' 
Sir  William  Hamilton  tells  us,  '  of  the  first  or  quarto  edition  inter- 
leaved, containing  many  additions  and  corrections,  by  Mr.  Stewart ; 
all  of  which  being  here  incorporated  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  this 
edition.'  An  extended  index  is  also  furnished ;  the  numerous  quota- 
tions have  been  verified ;  and  the  additions  made  by  the  editor  are 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  text. 

The  second  of  these  volumes,  constituting  the  sixth  of  '  The  Collected 
"VYorks,'  contains  the  second  part  of  the '  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophj^' 
together  with  the  first  and  second  books  of  '  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man.'  The  latter  work  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  next  volume.  It  was  originally  published  in  1828,  the 
year  of  Mr.  Stewart's  death,  and  no  emendations,  therefore,  were 
left  by  him.  '  The  only  part  of  that  publication,'  says  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  '  for  which  any  additions  by  the  Author  have  been  found 
available,  is  the  Appendix  on  Free  Agency,  of  which  a  transcript, 
varying  occasionally  from  the  printed  text,  and  apparently  anterior  to 
the  impression,  has  been  preserved.' 

Altogether  the  style  of  this  edition  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  A 
more  illustrious  monument  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  could  not  be 
raised,  and  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Stewart's  genius,  and  indeed  all  the 
disciples  of  mental  philosophy,  must  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton  for  the  worth}'-  service  he  is  performing.  We 
await  the  appearance  of  the  '  Biographical  Memoir'  of  Dugald  Stewart 
with  large  expectation  and  intense  desire. 


Hellas :  or,  the  Home,  History,  Literattire,  and  Art  of  the  GreeJcs. 
Transhited  from  the  German  of  Fricdrich  Jacobs.  I3y  John  Oxen- 
ford.    London  :  John  W.  Parker  &  Son.  1855. 

An  intelligent  young  man,  who  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  clas- 
sical education,  should,  to  use  a  university  phrase,  '  get  up'  this  trans- 
lation from  Friedrich  Jacobs.  It  contains  a  brief  thougli  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  geography,  history,  literature,  and  art  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  It  condenses  the  learning  of  a  life  into  the  study  of  a  week, 
and  gives  to  tlic  gleaning  of  a  lioHdny  tlie  Iruits  of  a  tree  which  lias 
been  the  growth  ol'ages.  Translations,  in  general,  indicate  the  low-water 
mark  of  literary  imperfection  ;  but  wliilu  this  is  a  rule  for  wliicli  many 
reasons  might  be  given,  the  book  b(;fore  us  stands  out  as  a  striking 
cxce|)tion  to  it.  Jn  the  perusal  of  it,  any  reader  miglit  be  deceived 
into  Ihe  ojunion  tliat  he  was  studying  an  original  production.  Its 
cardinal  merits  are  learning  and  brevity; — the  learning  witliout 
jjedantry,  and  the  brevity  witliout  ol)scunty.  He  wlio  makes  liiniself 
thorouglily  master  of  tlie  entire  contents  of  the  ;3I}5  pages  which  tliis 
volume  eoutaiuK,  may  diminish,  if  not  dismiss,  Ids  regrets  tliat  his 
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education  has  not  been  enriched  by  a  direct  acquaintance  with  Homer 
and  Thucjdides,  with  Herodotus  and  Plato.  We  hail  this  volume  as 
an  important  accession  to  om-  literature,  and  rejoice  to  see  a  monarch 
of  learning  descending  from  an  isolated  throne,  like  a  paternal  king, 
who,  sitting  at  his  palace  gates,  dispenses  cheap  justice  to  his  people. 


JBihle  Teacliing ;  or,  JRemarTcs  on  the  Boolcs  of  Genesis,  Exodus, 
and  Leviticus.  With  a  Eecommendatorj  Preface,  by  the  E-ev. 
W.  B.  Mackenzie,  M.A.  New  Edition,  revised,  pp.  644.  London  : 
Shaw.  1855. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  preface  of  this  volume,  that  it  was  written  by 
three  Misses  Bird,  of  Taplow,  sisters  of  the  late  E.  M.  Bird,  Esq.,  of 
the  East  India  Civil  Service,  and  is  presented  to  the  public  by  their 
surviving  sister,  the  widow  of  the  late  Kev.  J.  H.  Evans.  It  origi- 
nated in  the  want  felt  of  some  practical  help  for  the  homely  villagers 
in  Berkshire,  among  whom  the  writers  were  accustomed  to  visit.  Mr. 
Mackenzie  observes,  that  '  the  mass  of  Christ's  people  want  some  book, 
which,  without  any  parade  of  learning,  just  seizes  the  meaning  cf  the 
text,  unfolds  it  in  plain  and  familiar  language,  and  then  converses  with 
the  reader  about  its  use  and  abuse  in  daily  life.'  These  words  may  be 
considered  as  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  vfork,  in 
conjunction  with  the  circumstances  of  its  authorship. 


The  Restoration  of  Belief    Part  III.    Crown  8vo.    pp.  240,  381. 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1855. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  previous  parts  of  this  work  in  high  terms,  and 
in  high  terms  we  must  speak  of  the  present  one.  It  is  strongly 
marked  by  all  the  qualities  that  have  already  won  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  many  of  the  most  thoughtful  minds.  We  regret  to  read  the 
following  words  in  the  preface  :  '  When  these  Tracts  were  projected,  it 
was  intended  that  they  should  embrace  the  principal  subjects  that 
belong  to  the  modern  argument  concerning  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
system ;  and  I  then  believed  that  I  should  be  able  to  carry  out  my 
purpose  at  short  and  regular  intervals.  I  have  not  found  it  possible 
to  do  this,  and,  in  fact,  many  months  have  separated  the  second  of 
these  publications  from  the  third ;  nor  ought  I  now  to  beheve  that  at 
any  time  to  which  I  could  pledge  myself,  I  shall  be  able  to  resume  my 
task.'  We  certainly  should  rejoice  if  the  author  had  been  able  to 
realize  his  original  idea ;  but  failing  that,  we  thankfully  accept  such 
contributions  as  he  has  found  opportunity  to  make  to  the  illustration 
of  themes  of  great  and  pressing  importance. 

The  present  part  is  occupied  with  the  relation  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ  to  the  principal  features  of  the  Christian  scheme.  From  the 
acts  and  discourses  of  Christ,  it  is  gathered,  that  his  mission,  in  his  own 
view  of  it,  had  three  purposes  toward  the  human  family :  to  bring 
about  a  secular  reformation,  purifying  and  ennobling  man's  individual 
and  social  life  in  relation  to  the  present  course  of  things ;  to  redeem 
his  people,  imparting  a  new  and  imperishable  existence  to  '  his  own,* 
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the  chosen  from  the  million  millions  of  the  human  family ;  and  to 
overthrow  the  dominion  of  the  Evil  One,  destroying-  the  reign  of  false- 
hood and  disorder,  and  hecoming  conqueror  in  the  world  of  spirits. 
The  nairacles  of  Christ,  instead  of  being  intended  merel}''  to  introduce 
a  new  religion  into  the  world,  and  give  it  an  initial  impulse,  occupy  a 
place  of  perpetual  efficacy  in  relation,  separately,  to  each  of  these  three 
purposes  of  his  mission.  Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  author's 
thought,  mostly  in  his  own  words.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
works  it  out,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  his  pages,  in  which  they 
will  certainly  find  much  that  does  not  enter  into  popular  religious 
conceptions,  and  possibly  much  to  clear  and  enlarge  their  own. 


Astro-Theology ;  or,  The  Beligion  of  Theology.  Four  Lectures,  in 
reference  to  the  Controversy  on  the  '  Plm-alit}^  of  Worlds,'  &c. 
By  Edward  Higginson.    pp.  9G.    E.  T.  Whitfield.  1S55. 

These  lectures  have  for  their  topics,  '  Jewish  Astro-Theology,' 
^  Scientific  Astro-Theology,'  '  Orthodoxy  at  issue  with  the  Creation,' 
and  '  Scientific  Analogies,  and  tlie  Christian  Hope.'  The  author  is  a 
Unitarian,  whose  uniform  observation,  be3^ond  the  circle  of  avowed 
Unitarian  Christians,  has  been,  '  that  science  and  theology  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  each  other  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion,'  a  remark  indicative  of  the  unfortunate  lot  of  the  writer, 
if  not  suggestive  of  a  still  more  unfortunate  turn  and  tendency  of 
mind ;  such,  at  least,  has  not  been  oiw  '  uniform  observation.'  I'he 
writer,  without  adding  anything  to  the  subject,  discusses  in  a  clear  and 
intelligent  manner  several  important  topics  ;  but  we  think  it  easy  to  sec 
that  one  chief  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  assail  orthodoxy  with  the 
weapon  of  astronomy,  wliich,  according  to  him,  '  furnishes,  perhaps, 
the  severest  scientific  test  of  our  Platonic  and  middle-age  theologies,' 
'  the  orthodox  Atonement'  being  '  proved  to  be  a  paralogism  in  astro- 
nomy, as  palpably  as  the  Atlianasian  Trinity  is  an  absurdity  in  aritli- 
metie.'  We  can  only  say  that  the  proof  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
overthrow  our  faith,  even  admitting  the  plurality  of  worlds,  which  the 
author  maintains. 


The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual.    By  Peter  Bayne,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.  pp.  52G.  London :  Groonibridge  &  Sons.  1855. 
Tin:  first  paragraph  of  the  preface  i)uts  us  into  possession  of  tlie  motive 
and  aim  of  the  book.  '  lu  the  oj)eniiig  paragra})hs  of  his  powerful 
essay  on  Joiiatlian  Edwards,  Professor  M'J)ougal  remarks  on  the  too 
extensive  dilfusion  of  the  idea  that  evangeUeal  religion,  in  its  strict, 
personal  lorin,  conijjorts  ill  with  solidity  and  compass  of  intellect.  In 
a  course  of  somewhat  desultory  reading,  1  was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
]>reva]ence  of  this  idea  in  certain  departments  of  our  literature  ;  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  a  statement  of  the  C'liristian  view  of  the  individual 
character,  together  with  a  fair  re])resentation  of  the  practical  embodi- 
ment and  working  of  that  character  in  our  age,  might  not  lu^  unat- 
tended with  good.    Jt  was  thus  that  the  composition  of  the  following 
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chapters  had  origin.  With  the  first  idea  certain  others  became 
gradually  allied ;  and  especially  it  seemed  to  me  important  that  the 
position  and  worth  of  Christianity  as  a  social  and  reforming  agency 
should  be,  at  least  in  outline,  defined.  The  twofold  statement  and 
delineation  which  I  here  attempt  was  the  final  result.'  The  work  is 
divided  into  three  parts  :  the  first,  called  '  Statement,'  deals  with  the 
individual  and  the  social  life ;  the  second,  called  '  Exposition  and 
Illustration,'  presents  Christianity  before  us  as  the  basis  of  each, 
giving,  as  examples  of  the  first,  Foster,  Arnold,  and  Chalmers ;  and,  as 
examples  of  the  second,  Howard,  Wilberforce,  and  Budgett ;  the  third, 
called  '  Outlook,'  contains  remarks  on  the  Positive  Philosophy  and 
Pantheistic  Spiritualism,  and  a  general  conclusion.  Such  is  the  design 
and  plan  of  the  work.  Pew  will  hesitate  as  to  the  excellence  of  its 
conception ;  and  few  who  read  it  as  to  the  excellence  of  the  execution. 
We  are  not  prepared,  in  every  instance,  to  adopt  the  view  of  the  writer 
— on  such  a  subject,  this  is  not  to  be  expected — but  we  can  honestly 
aver  that  he  has  produced  a  volume  of  real  and  solid  worth ;  that  his 
expositions  of  principle  are  clear  and  vigorous,  and  his  delineations  of 
character  are  strong  and  faithful.  The  results  of  earnest  thought  are 
apparent  in  almost  every  page,  and  these  results  are  exhibited  in  a 
form  that  renders  them  attractive  as  they  are  important.  The  whole 
work  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  conditions  of  thought  among  us, 
and  a  valuable  contribution  to  its  needs. 


Our  National  Sinews  ;  or,  a  Word  on,  to,  and  for  the  Worhing  Classes,, 
showing  their  Present  Condition,  Socially,  Intellectually,  and  Morally, 
and  the  Desirableness  and  Practicahiliti/  of  its  heing  Improved.  By 
Stephen  Shirley.    Fcap.  8vo.    pp.  178*.    Horsell  &  Sherriffs. 

As  the  production  of  a  working  man,  this  little  work  is  entitled  to 
respectful  consideration.  Its  dedication,  by  permission,  to  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  is  sufficiently  indicative  of  its  general  character.  It  is 
calm,  serious,  and  sober.  While  it  shows  a  deep  sense  of  the  needs  and 
wrongs  of  the  class  to  which  the  writer  belongs,  it  is  free  from  exagge- 
ration and  Ijitterness.  Without  committing  ourselves  to  an  approval 
of  all  its  suggestions,  we  commend  its  statements  and  appeals  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  take  a  practical  interest  in  the  masses  of 
the  people.  It  is  right  to  add,  that  the  author  regards  his  subject  in 
a  Christian  light,  and  applies  to  it  Christian  principles. 


The  Crimea  and  Odessa  :  Journal  of  a  Tour,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Climate  and  Vegetation.  By  Dr.  Charles  Koch.  Translated  by 
Joanna  B.  Horner.   With  a  Map  of  the  Crimea.  London  :  Murray. 

Dr.  Koch,  a  German  botanist  of  merit,  repeatedly  visited  the  South 
of  llussia  and  the  provinces  of  Transcaucasia.  When,  in  September 
last,  public  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Crimea,  he  published  the  Diary 
which  he  had  kept  on  his  journey  to  the  Taurian  Peninsula  in  1844. 
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As  the  information  about  the  Crimea,  even  after  the  valuable  publica- 
tions of  Pallas,  Dubois  de  Monpereux,  and  Prince  Anatole  Demidoff, 
is  very  insufficient.  Miss  Joanna  Horner  deserves  our  thanks  for  her 
able  translation  of  a  work  containing  a  great  many  facts  of  consider- 
able importance.  According  to  Dr.  Koch,  the  '  promised  land  of  the 
Russians'  is  for  its  greatest  extent  nothing  but  a  most  repulsive  steppe, 
scarcely  inhabited,  the  Tartar  population  having  decreased  hj  two- 
thirds  from  the  time  of  the  Russian  conquest.  Most  of  them  ai'e 
nomades,  all  the  eastern  and  northern  portion  of  the  Peninsula  being 
unfit  for  agriculture.  Only  the  valle3"s  of  the  Salgir,  from  Sj'mphe- 
ropol  to  its  mouth  in  the  putrid  sea,  of  Baidar,  of  the  Katcha,  and  of 
the  Alma,  around  Baktshi  Serai  and  Sebastopol,  are  fertile  and  culti- 
vated. It  is  the  rocky  south-eastern  coast,  from  Balaklava  to  Alushta, 
which  deserves  the  reputation  borne  by  the  Crimea  for  picturesque 
scenery  and  a  genial  climate.  Here  the  peninsula  strikingl}^  resembles 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  her  '  Chines,'  and  the  Russian  counts  and  princes 
have  built  their  far-famed  marine  villas  and  planted  their  parks, 
which,  after  all,  cannot  be  compared  to  the  residences  of  the  English 
nobility.  The  country  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  valleys,  very 
unprepossessing ;  devoid  of  fertile  soil,  of  timber,  and  of  population ; 
and  is,  therefore,  of  little  importance  to  the  Czars.  Even  the  import- 
ance of  Sebastopol  has  been  overrated  in  the  present  struggle,  since 
it  is  not  Sebastopol  but  Nikolaeff  on  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Boug,  midway  between  the  Crimea  and  Odessa,  which  contains  the 
dockyards  and  arsenals  of  Russia.  The  guns  of  the  new  fortifications 
did  not  belong  to  Sebastopol,  they  were  taken  from  the  men-of-war 
sunk  by  the  Russians.  The  defence  of  the  fortress  is  kept  up  by  the 
resources  and  ammunition  of  the  fleet. 

Dr.  Koch's  style  is  dry  ;  still  we  recommend  the  publication  for  the 
many  correct  fiicts  it  contains,  principally  on  the  climate,  which  is 
more  variable  in  the  Crimea  than  in  any  other  portion  of  Europe. 


Is  Sebastopol  Armageddon  ?  the 
place  spoken  of,  licvrlatlons  xvi.  10. 
By  tlie  Rev.  ]).  Niliill,  M.A.  pp.  8. 
London:  Piper,  ytcplicnson,  Sc  Spcncc. 
1855,  —  Tiic  autlior  maintains  the 
utfirni.'itivc,  l)y  means  of  reasoning's, 
which,  wifhoul  satisfying  us,  arc  more 
plansihic  lli;ui  an;  aliraj/s  v\\\vAt)\;QA  l)y 
flio  students  of  proi)hccy  in  clcfencc  of 
their  positions. 

Memoir  of  t lie  Jirn.  Joseph  Entwisle. 
Fifty-four  years  a  W(!sk;y;in  Minister. 
By  his  Son.  pp.  IGS.  'Scroml  Edi- 
tion. .T.Mason.  1851. — Mr.  Kntwistle 
was  born  in  1707,  and  died  in  18 Jl. 

wius  for  sojne  time  contemporary 
witli  J.  W(\sley,  by  wliom  he  was  llrst 
appointed  to  a  circnit.    Jlc  was  a  ' 


devout  and  devoted  man,  a  fair  speci* 
men  of  the  best  class  among  the  first 
Mctliodist  preachers.  The  Memoir 
is  largely  made  up  of  extracts  from 
his  private  papers,  and  is  muieccssarily 
occnj)ied  with  details  of  engagements 
and  feelings.  There  is  mneli  in  it  to 
fpicken  the  piety  and  zeal  of  Chris- 
tians, and  especially  of  ministers,  of 
all  sections  of  the  Church  of  Ciirist. 

One  Thousand  Questions  on  the  Neto 
Testament,  v.:iih  Explanatorij  Introduc- 
Hons :  designed  to  aid  an  intellif/cnt  use 
of  the  Sacred  I'olnme.  By  a  Teacher. 
j)p.  I.'i5.  Jarrold  k  Sons. — A  little 
work  which  may  be  found  useful  to 
many  of  lliose  wlio  have  to  train  the 
young  iu  the  knowledge  of  the  New 
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Testament.  The  information  is  elemen- 
tarj,  and  the  questions  are  plain. 

Poetical  Works  of  James  Thomson. 
Edited  bv  Robert  BeU.  Vol.  II. 
Fcap  8vo.  pp.  272.  2s.  6d.  Loudon: 
J.  W.  Parker  &  Son.  —  The  second 
and  concluding  volume  of  an  edition 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
a  pocket  companion  of  one  of  our 
truest  poets.  The  first  volume  M-as 
noticed  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
and  -we  are  glad  to  have  it  so  quiclky 
followed  by  the  present,  which  con- 
tains 'The  Seasons/  and  the  '  Castle  of 
Indolence.'  Mr.  Bell  has  exercised  a 
wise  discretion  in  not  loading  his 
notes  with  the  various  alterations 
which  the  author  made  in  the  'Seasons.' 
*  These  changes  consist  in  retrench- 
ments, expansions,  additions,  verbal 
alterations  and  transpositions.  In 
some  instances  whole  passages  were 
removed  from  one  place  to  another.' 

Historij  of  Christian  Chi'.rches  and 
Sects,  from  the  Earliest  Ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. By  Rev.  J.  B.  Marsden,  M.A.. 
Part  IV.  8vo.  3s.  Gd.  London 
Richard  Bentley. — This  work  con- 
tinues to  be  distinguished  by  the  same 
good  qualities  as  we  noticed  in  tlie 
former  Farts,  and  confirms  our  judg- 
ment of  its  supplying  Avliat  has  long 
been  needed.  It  contains,  in  addition 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  sketch  of  the 
Church  of  England,  articles  on  the 
Pree  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Prench 
Protestant  Church,  and  the  Society  of 
Priends. 

Corsica  in  its  Picturesque,  Social, 
and  Historical  Aspects.  The  Record 
of  a  Tour  in  the  Summer  of  1853. 
By  Perdinand  Gregorovius.  Trans- 
lated fronl  the  German  by  RusseU 
Martineau,  M.A,  London :  Longman 
&  Co.  —  in  noticing  Messrs.  Con- 
stable's edition  of  tliis  work  in  our  last 
number  we  spoke  of  it  in  high  terms, 
and  need  not,  therefore,  repeat  our- 


selves now.  It  is  deserving  of  very  high 
praise,  and  must  obtaui  extensive  circu- 
lation amongst  us.  The  present  edition 
constitutes  Parts  79,  80,  and  81,  of  the 
'  Travellers'  Library.'  The  translation 
is  correct  and  spuited,  and  we  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  appearance  of  rivalry 
which  it  wears  to  Mr.  Muir's  edition 
was  unintentional.  Mr.  Martineau 
informs  us  that  his  work  was  ahnost 
completed  before  the  announcement 
of  Mr.  Muir's  translation,  and  that  his 
arrangement  with  the  Messrs.  Long- 
man had  been  made  several  months 
previously.  We  are  glad  to  note  this, 
as  there  are  few  things  which  we  more 
deprecate  than  the  bringmg  out  of 
rival  translations  of  foreign  authors. 
The  benefit  to  the  public  which 
accrues  from  competition  is  far 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
inferior  workmanship  to  which  pub- 
lishers are  compelled  to  resort. 

Fabiola  ;  or,  the  Church  of  the  Cata- 
combs. Pcap.8vo,  pp.385.  3s.  London: 
Burns  &  Lambert.  —  This  volume, 
though  published  anonymously,  is 
known  to  be  the  production  of  Car- 
dinal Wiseman.  It  is  the  first  volume 
of '  The  Popular  Library  of  Historical, 
Biographical,  and  Miscellaneous  Lite- 
rature,' a  series  designed  to  supply 
information  to  members  of  the  Roman 
Cathohc  Church.  The  present  volume 
is  designed  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  early  Church.  It  is  thoroughly 
papal  in  its  tone,  and  has  some- 
what surprised  us  by  the  credulity  it 
evinces.  Its  movement  is  cumber- 
some; its  style  heavy;  and  its  occa- 
sional attempts  at  the  lighter  forms  of 
composition  are  an  obvious  failure.  It 
can  never  be  popular  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  author's  church,  and  we  shall  be 
surprised  if  it  long  retains  a  high  place 
even  there.  We  are  not  prompted  to 
say  this  by  protestant  bigotry;  it  is 
the  award  of  critical  fidelity. 
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The  Chuech-eate  Ditisio:n-  or  the  29tii  of  Maecii  has  ter- 
iiiJs'ATED  AS  WE  EXPECTED.  The  main  object  of  Sir  William  Clay's 
Bill  is  '  the  total  abolition  of  ehm-ch-rates.'  In  this  respect  it  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  Bill  of  last  year.  The  honorable  member,  how- 
ever, has  wisely  introduced  some  provisions  for  facilitating  the 
application  of  voluntary  contributions  to  the  repair  of  the  edifices,  and 
the  support  of  the  ministrations,  of  the  Established  Church ;  as  also 

*  for  cases  in  which  churchwardens  might  be  reluctant  to  undertake 
such  functions.'  This  provision  is  suited  to  meet  candid  opponents. 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  cavil  may  find  opportunities  in  the  parti- 
cular mode  suggested  ;  but  candid  men  of  all  parties  will  see  the  obvious 
solicitude  of  the  framer  of  the  Bill  to  meet  reasonable  opponents. 
Where  charges  have  been  contracted  on  the  security'-  of  church-rates, 
such  rates  are  to  be  continued  until  the  liabilities  are  discharged  ;  but 
in  all  other  cases  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  be  absolutely  and 
ever  abolished.  Mr.  Drummond,  and  several  other  members,  opposed 
for  the  motion,  but  Lord  vStanley,  in  consistency  with  his  previous 
course  affirmed  that  the  present  state  of  the  law  was  unsatis- 
factory, that  every  Minister  since  the  lleform  Bill  had  admitted 
this,  and  '  in  succession  had  tried  his  hand  at  a  remedy  for  the  evil, 
and  had  failed.'     '  No  satisfactory  compromise,'  said  his  lordship, 

*  having  been  effected  after  twenty-five  3'ears'  discussion,  it  would  be 
extremely  imfair  to  refuse  now  to  entertain  a  proposal  to  deal  with  the 
law  in  the  only  way  in  which,  as  he  believed,  it  could  be  dealt  with.* 
The  speech  of  the  Premier  was  significant.  After  adverting  to  the 
difficulties  of  enforcing  the  law,  and  to  the  animosities  which  it  engen- 
dered, Lord  ]*almerston  remarked — '  It  must  be  admitted  upon  all 
liands,  that  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made  which  would  provide 
adequately  for  the  repair  of  churches  and  chapels  without  involving 
questions  of  religious  controversy,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  the 
country.'  Speaking,  therefore,  '  in  the  interest  of  the  Church  itself,' 
liis  lordship  affirmed  that  some  change  in  the  law  was  desirable, 
and  added — '  Regarding  this  as  a  subject  which  is  well  deserving  of 
consideration,  and  reserving  to  her  Majesty's  Government  full  freedom 
to  deal  with  the  measure  when  it  shall  be  introduced,  according  to  their 
judgment  of  its  merits,  I  shall  certainly  not  oppose  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill.'  On  :i  division  the  motion  was  carried  by  155  to  7(3.  This' 
division,  it  will  be  lemarked,  is  an  advance  upon  that  of  last  year, 
when  tlie  numbers  were  120  to  ()2.  Tliis,  however,  is  not  the  most 
signilicant  feature  of  the  case.  Lord  Al)erdeen's  (\il)inet  opposed  the 
measun.'  with  its  utmost  force,  and  Loi-d  .John  liussell,  as  the  Minis- 
terial leader  of  the  (/onnnons,  denonnced  it  as  rej)lete  with  serious 
]jerils.  This  year  the  ]*reniier  jind  several  nuMnbers  of  the  Govern- 
ment voted  for  it,  wliile  tlie  leaders  hotli  of  the  Tory  and  of  the 
Peelite   j)arties  ai)stained  from  voting.    Wlietlier  tliey    will  con- 
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tinue  to  do  so  in  the  future  stages  of  the  measure  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  the  course  pursued  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  clearl}^  shows 
that  the  question  is  approaching  a  settlement,  and  that  those  who 
assume  to  be  leaders  of  political  parties  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  doubt 
as  to  the  course  the}"  should  pursue.  They  are  apparently  on  the  watch- 
tower,  and  their  ultimate  decision  will  depend  on  what  they  deem  the 
state  of  public  feeling.  The  'National  Parliamentary  Reform  Asso- 
ciation' has  put  out  the  following  analysis  of  the  division,  from  which 
our  readers  will  learn  where  the^strength  of  the  anti-church  rate 
feeling  lies : — 

For.  Against. 

County   Members — England  and  Wales  14  ,  .  36 

Ireland     ....  9  .  .  2 

„            „           Scotland   ....  2  .  .  5 

University  .,   —  .  .  2 

Borough       „          England  and  Wales  115  .  .  29 

„            „           Ireland     ....  6  .  .  4 

„                        Scotland   ....  11  .  .  — 


*157    '  78 

Of  those  voting  against  the  motion  of  Sir  Wilham  Clay,  twenty-six 
are  connected  with  the  aristocrac}^,  and  nineteen  are  interested  in 
church  property.  The  constituencies  represented  by  the  minority  are 
inconsiderable  compared  with  those  of  the  majority.  Including  the 
whole  population  the  average  to  each  member,  county  and  borough,  is 
only  37,546.  The  second  i-eading  is  fixed  for  the  14th  of  May,  and 
if  the  friends  of  religious  liberty  are  true  to  themselves,  we  are  san- 
guine of  a  successful  division  on  that  day. 

Mr.  Packe  has  given  notice  of  an  amendment,  which  brings  to  our 
recollection  Cromwell's  exclamation  at  Dundee — '  The  Lord  hath 
delivered  them  into  our  hands.'  We  thought  the  day  for  compromise 
was  past,  but  Avere  mistaken,  it  appears.  Sir  William  Cla}"  has 
prepared  some  additional  clauses  to  meet  Mr.  Packe' s  amend- 
ment, and  we  are  really  sanguine  that  an  important  step  will  be 
gained  this  year,  even  if  the  obnoxious  impost  be  not  altogther 
abolished.  Our  friends,  however,  must  be  up  and  doing.  Where  peti- 
tions have  not  been  adopted,  let  them  be  instantly  prepared.  Con- 
gregations, parishes,  and  towns,  should  each  give  utterance  to  their 
prayer  in  language  clear,  brief,  and  earnest.  These  petitions  should  be 
addressed  to  both  Houses.  We  are  specially  solicitous  that  our  friends 
should  petition  the  Lords  as  well  as  the  Commons.  Let  this  be  done 
instantly,  and  let  such  petitions,  whether  to  the  one  House  or  to  the 
other,  be  entrusted  to  such  peers  and  commoners  as  are  connected  with 
the  locality  whence  they  proceed.  In  addition  to  petitioning,  too  much 
importance  cannot  be  attached  to  private  communications,  especially  in 
tjie  case  of  the  Lower  House.  Let  our  county  and  borough  members  be 
made  to  feel  how  deeply  their  constituents  are  interested  in  this  subject 
by  the  number  of  private  letters  addressed  to  them.  The  importance  of 
this  cannot  be  overrated,  and  we  earnestly  counsel  both  liberal  church- 

*  These  numbers  include  '  tellers.' 
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men  and  earnest  dissenters  to  put  forth  their  utmost  strength.  '  The 
BeHgious  Liberation  Society'  is  nobly  exertingitself  under  the  judicious 
counsel  of  Dr.  Foster,  whose  unwearied  zeal  and  eai'nestness  of  purpose 
cannot  he  too  highly  })raised.  The  recent  Census  has  placed  us  in  a  posi- 
tion of  great  advantage.  Its  figures  suppl}^  an  argument  which  all  can 
understand,  and  the  ver^^  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  involve  them 
in  doubt  only  serve  to  establish  their  correctness.  The  times  are 
not  distant  when  the  arguments  advanced  by  some  of  the  opponents  of 
Sir  William  Clay  will  be  regarded  y<\t\\  unmingled  contempt  and 
amazement.  That  able  men  should  utter  the  folly  which  some  addressed 
to  the  House  on  the  29th  of  March  is  a  lamentable  indica,tion  of  the 
force  and  inveteracy  of  prejudice.  But  let  this  pass.  The  Bill  must 
reach  the  Upper  House.  It  is  due  to  their  lordships  that  they  should 
have  the  opportunit}^  of  talking  on  the  matter.  We  regret  to  see  that 
Earl  Grey  does  not  deem  the  law  in  its  present  form  '  a  substantial 
grievance.'  That  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  should  be  gratified  by  the 
statement  is  no  marvel,  but  that  the  son  of  the  author  of  the  Reform 
Bill  should  have  given  it  utterance  is  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  little 
sympathy^ which  exists  between  Whig  lords  and  the  popular  mind  of  this 
country.* 

The  Matxootii  Commissionees'  Report  has  beeis"  printed, 
and  its  contents  have  been  subjected  to  rigorous  scrutiny.  We  have 
examined  it  with  some  care,  and  purpose  next  month  recording  our 
judgment.  Without  going  the  length  of  some  opponents,  we  are  free 
to  acknowledge  that  it  does  not  satisfy  us.  It  fails,  in  our  honest 
judgment,  to  meet  the  obvious  requirements  of  the  case.  But  our 
present  object  is  not  with  the  Report^ — we  shall  deal  mth  that  in 
due  course.  We  have  now  to  record  that  meetings  were  held  on  the 
17th  and  18th,  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  London,  of  Protestants  of  various 
denominations,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  Maynooth 
Endowment  Act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  conference  was  numerously 
and  very  respectably  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the 
resolutions  adojjted  were  at  once  earnest  and  well-timed,  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  and  obviously  designed  to  avoid  impinging  on 
the  views  of  distinctive  individuals  or  denominations. 

It  is  probably  known  to  all  our  readers  that  Mr.  Spooner  has  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  the  disendowment  of  May- 
nooth. Mr.  Spooner  is  a  strong  Conservative,  but  the  motion  will  be 
seconded  by  Mr.  Dunlop,  a  thorough  Liberal.  The  bill  is  to  bear  the 
names  of  two  Liberals  and  two  Tories.  The  following  resolutions, 
which  constituted  the  second  and  third,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the 
tone  of  the  Conference.  The  second  of  them  was  originally  proposed 
in  an  objectionable  Ibrm,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Steane  for 
suggesting  an  alteration  which  has  greatly  imj^roved  it. 

'  That  tliis  meeting  rejoices  to  huirn  that  a  motion  for  the  Disendow- 
ment of  Maynooth  will  Ix;  immediately  made  in  Parliament,  and  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  supported  with  equal  energy  by  members  of  ditfereut 

*  On  the  25ili,  Sir  W.  Clay  introduced  an  umciidcd  form  of  his  bill,  whicli 
was  rendered  necessary  by  some  verbid  errors  which  had  crept  into  the  title  of 
his  njcasure. 
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political  parties  ;  and  assured  as  we  are  of  tlie  earnest  desire  largely 
pervading  the  constituencies  of  the  empire  for  the  attainment  of  that 
object,  it  is  our  dut}' to  make  this  fact  known  to  our  Parliamentary 
Representatives,  in  tlie  hope  that  they  will  give  it  due  weight  in  voting 
upon  so  grave  a  matter. 

'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  Protestants  should  be  recom- 
mended not  to  vote  for  the  return  to  Parliament  of  any  candidate  who 
is  not  prepared  to  support  a  Bill  for  the  Disendowment  of  Ma^-nooth.' 

We  shall  not  be  deterred  by  the  clamor  which  v/ill  be  raised  against 
this  motion  from  avowing  our  entire  and  cordial  sympathy  with  it. 
Opposed  to  all  State  endowments  of  religious  sects,  we  are,  of  course, 
hostile  to  that  of  Maynooth.  We  opposed  the  transfer  of  the  grant 
to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  are  now  prepared  to  take  our 
share  of  whatever  obloquy  may  attend  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1845. 
In  doing  this  we  are  not  actuated  by  bigotry  or  partisanship.  We 
object  to  such  grants  in  our  own  case,  and  were  ever  foremost  amongst 
the  opponents  of  the  vote  recently  made  to  '  Poor  Protestant  Dis- 
senting Ministers.'  We  are,  therefore,  in  the  present  case  only  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  to  us.  Our  conduct  is  in  strict 
harmony  with  this  law  of  human  brotherhood,  and  we  are  consequently 
unmoved  by  all  which  political  or  religious  partisans  may  urge  against 
us.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  we  feel  a  special  objection  to  the 
endowment  of  Maynooth  on  account  of  what  we  deem  the  un- 
seriptural  and  pernicious  dogmas  taught  in  that  college.  But  apart 
from  this,  and  without  any  such  aggravation,  we  should  support  Mr. 
Spooner's  motion  on  the  simple  ground,  that  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  to  the  support  of  a  religious  body  or  institution  is  a  wrong  to 
the  community,  fraught  with  serious  peril  to  the  body  receiving  such 
grants,  and  in  direct  hostility  to  the  spirituality  and  independence  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  our  friends  in  the 
House  will  give  Mr.  Spooner  the  benefit  of  their  votes,  and  that  our 
readers  generally  will  petition  and  correspond  with  their  representatives 
in  support  of  his  motion. 

The  Subject  of  Natio>"al  Educatio^st  coktinues  to  occupy 
THE  ATTENTi02^  OF  Paeliament.  Six  bills  are  noAv  before  the  House, 
two  having  relation  to  Scotland,  and  four  to  England  and  Wales.  The 
latter  have  been  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Russell,  Sii- John  Pakington, 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Denison.  To  the  last,  entitled  '  A  Bill 
to  provide  for  the  Education  of  Pauper  Children,'  we  do  not  object. 
In  the  case  of  paupers,  it  is  admitted  that  the  State  stands  in  loco 
parentis,  and  the  friends  of  voluntary  education  do  not  dispute  the 
propriety  of  the  provision  which  Mr.  Denison  proposes.  The  bills  of 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Sir  John  Pakington  have  been  described  on  for- 
mer occasions,  and  we  have  only  space  at  present  to  remark,  that  Mr. 
Gibson's  bill  is  based  on  what  is  popularly  knov/n  as  the  secular  scheme. 
As  the  means  of  compassing  his  object,  the  honorable  member  for 
Manchester  proposes  another  Government  department,  which  he  entitles 
'  The  Board  of  Public  Instruction  for  England  and  Wales.'  We  have 
not  spa€e  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  measure.  It  is  enough  to 
remark  that  the  times  are  singularly  inopportune  for  such  a  proposal. 
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Why  the  Government  should  be  expected  to  be  a  better  educator  than 
it  has  proved  itself  a  trader  or  purveyor  we  know  not.  With  the 
experience  of  the  Crimea  before  us,  it  does  seem  marvellous  that  any 
politicians,  and  especially  those  wlio  are  liberally  minded,  should 
expect  to  improve  the  quality  and  extend  the  limits  of  education  by 
substituting  Government  control  for  private  enterprise. 

The  Seculaeizatiox  or  the  Cats^adian  Cleboy  Keseryes,  long 
hoped  for  by  voluntaries,  and  dreaded  by  the  supporters  of  church 
establishments,  is  at  length  secured  by  an  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legis- 
lature, which  has  just  been  presented  to  the  British  Parliament.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  preamble  affirms  the  desirableness  of  removing  '  all 
semblance  of  connexion  between  Church  and  State,'  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  importance  of  the  measure ;  but  its  significance  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the  M'Nab  Ministry,  by  whom  it 
has  been  introduced  and  passed,  so  introduced  it  in  opposition  to  their 
own  views, — they  and  their  party  having  been  returned  as  the 
avowed  enemies  of.  secularization  !  As  in  the  case  of  free  trade  in  the 
mother  country,  so  in  Canada  voluntaryism  has  obliged  its  opponents 
to  defer  to  public  opinion,  and  thus  has  vanquished  apparently  insui-- 
mountable  difficulties.  We,  however,  learn  that  this  great  reform  is 
not  without  its  drawbacks,  and  that  what  was  intended  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  individuals,  is  in  danger  of  being  converted  by  the  perverse 
ingenuity  of  the  endowment  party  into  a  fresh  and  perennial  source  of 
mischief.  It  is  an  important  feature  of  the  measure,  that  it  secures  to 
the  present  ecclesiastical  stipendiaries  the  incomes  they  have  hitherto 
received,  and  the  Government  has  the  power  of  commuting  the  pen- 
sions into  hard  cash.  Adroitly  availing  themselves  of  this  provision, 
the  Government  and  the  authorities  of  the  Churches  to  which  the 
Ministers  belong,  propose  throwing  all  the  commuted  pensions  into  a 
common  fund,  and  thus  securing  to  the  Churches  a  large  and  perpetual 
endowment,  which  will  continue  their  pecuniary  superiority  over  other 
religious  bodies.  The  Canada  voluntaries  have  commenced  petitioning 
against  what  they  term  '  the  connnutation  iniquity,'  which  they  regard 
'as  designed  to  build  u]),  in  ])erhaps  a  worse  shape  than  before,  the 
very  evil  which  has  atUicted  Canada  so  long,  and  which  the  Keserve 
Act  was  professedly  intended  to  remove.'  But  the  cleverness  of  the 
scheme  appears  likely  to  insure  success — that  is,  for  the  present. 

The  ]iKAJ)ERs  OF  the  '  Eclectic'  >'eed  not  be  ineohmed  that 
WE  AUE  no  AvoiisHiiTEus  OF  LoKi)  Palmerston.  We  ucvcr  had 
faith  in  his  liberalism,  and  are  not,  therefore,  disappointed  at  what  lias 
occurred.  We  did,  however,  think  that  his  lordship  was  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  signs  of  the  times  to  avoid  the  grosser  blunders  into 
which  he  has  lallon.  VVllil^st  some  ])ortion  of  the  Liberal  press 
exulted  in  his  lordsliip's  premiership  as  the  salvation  of  the  country, 
W(;  were  content  to  indulge  in  very  limited  ex])eetations.  Jlis  personal 
qualities  did  eertainly  appear  to  us  better  suited  to  meet  tlie  crisis 
which  has  arisen  than  those  of  his  ))re(leeessor,  and  we  were  therefore 
concerned  to  secure  for  him  an  inipartial  trial.  This  has  been  con- 
ceded ;  with  what  result,  the  country  knows  too  well.  A  more 
inveterate    clicpieship  than  that  which  has  marked  his  lordsliip's 
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appointments  has  never  been  exhibited  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  complexion  of  his  Cabmet  is  more  exclusive  than  that  of  any  of 
its  predecessors,  whilst  none  of  his  measures  give  promise  of  the  vigor, 
forethought,  and  due  appreciation  of  merit,  which  are  so  imperatively 
demanded  at  the  present  hour.  The  appointments  successively  an- 
nounced have  been  met  with  a  feeling  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  describe. 
Were  not  the  interests  involved  so  serious,  derisive  laughter  would 
have  been  heard,  but  as  it  is,  men  have  been  indignant,  silently,  in 
many  cases,  but  still  indignant,  at  the  insult  offered  and  the  outrage 
done  to  public  feeling.  The  bubble,  however,  has  burst ;  its  brilliant 
colors  amused  for  an  hour,  but  the  cheat  has  been  detected  ;  and  unless 
prompt  reparation  be  made,  the  worst  consequences  may  follow. 

'  The  country  has  been  utterl}^  disappointed  in  Lord  Palmerston,' 
says  a  London  Morning  Journal  which  was  most  zealous  in  the 
advocacy  of  his  claims.  '  He  was  brought  into  office  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  people,  in  the  belief — a  belief  which  we  ourselves  had  much 
to  do  in  creating — that  he  was  the  man  for  the  crisis.  Uiitil  the 
present  hour  he  has  done  nothing  to  justify  the  confidence  so 
generally  reposed  in  him.  He  was  forced  by  the  popular  wish  into 
office  against  a  reluctant  Court,  because  the  country  felt  assured  that 
he  would  either  carry  on  the  war  with  a  vigor  worthy  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  England,  and  which  would  soon  make  itself  felt  in  Russia ; 
or  that  he  would  soon  bring  about  a  safe  and  honorable  peace.  Lord 
Palmerston  has  done  neither.  In  both  respects  he  has  wofully  disap- 
pointed public  expectation.' 

Mr.  Layard  gave  utterance  to  a  similar  feeling  in  his  speech  at 
Liverpool  on  the  21st.  We  never  sympathized  with  his  hope,  but  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  entertained  gives  greater  force  to  the  expression 
of  his  disappointment  and  sorrow.  '  For  a  time,'  said  the  honorable 
Member  for  Aylesbury,  '  I  was  one  of  those  who  was  delighted  to  be 
a  follower  of  Lord  Palmerston.  I  believed  we  were  going  to  have 
such  a  Government  as  had  never  been  seen — the  right  men  in  the 
right  places.  But  I  must  confess  it  was  a  most  terrible  delusion,  for  I 
have  seen  nothing  of  the  kind.'  Mr,  La^^ard  may  well  say  so.  If  the 
country  were  polled  from  one  end  to  the  other,  ninety-nine  men  out  of 
every  hundred  would  say  the  same  ;  and  yet  Lord  Palmerston  can  talk 
jauntily  in  the  Commons  House,  whilst  the  clouds  are  gathering,  and 
the  mutterings  of  thunder  not  far  distant  are  heard.  We  want  a 
Cromwell  without  his  ambition,  or  a  Chatham  without  his  afi'ectation, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  hour.  What  ground  for  apprehension, 
therefore,  must  there  be,  when  we  are  furnished  in  their  stead  with  the 
scions  of  an  effete  party,  marshalled  and  led  on  by  a  member  of  nearly 
every  administration  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years. 

The  English  people  do  not  want  to  be  driven  to  extreme  measures. 
They  have  no  revolutionary  tendencies.  They  hate  the  thought  of 
anarchy ;  but  lie  is  no  friend  to  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  who 
seeks  to  perpetuate  what  is  now  taking  place.  A  more  miserable 
failure  was  never  seen  than  is  exhibited  %  the  administrative  talent 
of  our  Government.  Those  who  alfect  to  be  par  excelUmce  the  rulers 
of  the  country  stand  convicted  of  the  grossest  incompetency  ever 
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proved  against  public  men.  Our  merchants  and  traders  would  be 
ashamed  to  show  their  face  were  they  chargeable  with  a  tithe  of  the 
folly,  miscalculations,  and  blunders,  which  om*  Ministers  have  com- 
mitted ;  and  yet  these  men,  imbecile  as  they  have  showed  them- 
selves— the  laughing-stock  of  Europe,  the  bane  of  Britain — claim  a 
monopoly  of  office,  and  spurn  the  aid  of  others  vastly  better  ^qualified 
than  themselves.  In  the  meantime  the  Conferences  at  Vienna  have 
terminated  by  the  refusal  of  Eussia  to  adopt  either  of  the  alter- 
natives proposed  on  the  third  of  the  '  four  points.'  We  learn  from  the 
explanation  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  has  subsequently  been  confirmed 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  that  on  the  19th  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
England,  France,  Austria,  and  Turkey  proposed  to  the  representative 
of  Russia,  '  either  that  the  amount  of  the  Russian  naval  force  in  the 
Black  Sea  should  henceforth  be  limited  by  treaty,  or  that  the  Black  Sea 
should  be  declared  entirely  neutral  ground,  and  all  ships  of  war  of  all 
countries  be  excluded  from  it,  so  that  it  should  be  a  sea  for  commerce 
only.'  The  Russian  plenipotentiary  required  forty-eight  hours  for  the 
consideration  of  this  proposal,  at  the  close  of  which  period  it  was 
'  absolute^  refused.'  The  Conference  thereupon  adjourned  sine  die,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  left  Vienna  on  the  23rd.  We  ai'c  not  surprised  at 
this  issue.  It  is  much  what  we  anticipated.  The  Conference  was 
oirginated  by  Austria,  at  whose  solicitation  the  Western  Powers  agreed 
to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  the  '  four  points.' 

Notliing  now  remains  but  to  prosecute  the  war  with  becoming 
vigor.  The  course  which  Austria  will  pursue  is  not  doubtful.  She 
has  been  placed  in  a  position  of  commanding  infiuence  by  the 
solicitude  of  France  and  England  to  secure  her  alliance.  Her 
troops  are  disposed  of  in  a  manner  favorable  to  her  subtle  and 
hollow  policy  ;  and  should  nothing  occur  to  alter  the  complexion 
of  the  war,  she  may  attempt  to  dictate  terms  to  both  parties.  AVe 
have  never  had  the  slightest  faith  in  her  co-operation.  Again  and 
again  the  time  for  action  has  arrived,  but  Austria  has  sedulously 
guarded  against  committing  herself.  We  do  not  expect  her  to  do 
otherwise  in  the  ensuing  campaign.  She  will  still  procrastinate  and 
affect  the  mediator,  and  unless  the  Western  Powers  make  up  their 
minds  to  tlircaton  her  with  an  appeal  to  the  nationalities  she  has 
oppressed,  they  had  better  at  once  demand  her  terms  and  accede  to 
them.  Had  Sebastopol  yielded  to  the  alUes  she  would  have  been 
found  witli  us,  but  as  it  is,  slie  will  continue  to  procrastinate  until 
threatened  with  the  revolutionary  movements  of  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Poland.  Every  day  that  this  is  delayed  increases  the  danger,  and  we 
fear  that  neither  our  own  rulers  nor  the  French  Emperor  is  prepared 
to  summon  into  the  field  the  only  power  by  Avhich  her  ])olicy  can  bo 
controlled. 

Of  the  military  movements  in  the  Crimea  we  say  but  little.  The 
terrible  l)ombardnient  of  Sebastopol  commenced  on  the  Dth.  Each 
gun,  wc  are  told,  discharges  one  hundred  and  twenty  rounds  j)er 
(lay.  Yet  comi)aratively  slight  injury  hiis  been  done  to  the  fortifi- 
cations of  tlu!  enemy,  wlios(j  fire,  we  are  told,  on  the  1  Ith  had  'not 
much  diminished.'    The  intre])idity  and  skill  with  which  this  can- 
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nonade  is  met  has  no  parallel  in  history.  The  endurance  of  the  Rus- 
sian soldiery  is  marvellous.  All  the  exigencies  of  the  siege  are  met 
with  courage  and  determination,  guided  by  the  highest  engineering  skill. 
We  fear  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  bombardment  is  a  failure. 
Should  it  prove  so,  there  will  be  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  the 
peninsular,  or  to  undertake  a  Crimean  campaign.  The  French  Emperor 
is  about  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of  war.  This  has  long  been  rumored, 
but  is  now  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.  The  fact  is  indi- 
cative of  his  determination  to  proceed  vnth  vigor,  but  whether  his 
presence  will  effect  any  material  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  com- 
batants remains  to  be  seen.  One  thing  is  clear,  and  on  this  we  would 
have  our  countrymen  fix  their  steadfast  gaze :  the  grossest  blunders 
have  been  committed  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Officialism  has  done 
its  worst,  and  we  must  be  the  veriest  idiots  in  creation  if  we  permit  it 
still  to  waste  our  treasure  and  to  sacrifice  our  troops.  It  is  a  melan- 
choly reflection — we  bitterly  regret  it — that  some  of  the  men  to  whom 
we  had  looked,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  regenerating  party,  should  have 
sacrificed  their  position  and  influence  by  what  we  deem  the  merest 
folly  of  which  public  men  were  ever  guilty.  We  do  not  yield  to  any 
member  of  the  Peace  Society  in  our  abhorrence  of  war,  but  the 
speeches  recently  delivered  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere  savor  more 
of  commercial  selfishness  and  Russian  sophistry  than  of  the  higher 
attributes  of  moral  heroism.  When  listening  to  some  of  these  speeches 
we  almost  despair  of  our  country.  That  the  best  men  amongst  us 
should  talk  the  la,nguage  of  Russia,  and  advocate  her  policy,  is  one  of 
the  most  mortifying  spectacles  we  have  ever  witnessed. 
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AuT.L~TheSea.SideBool^;  leing  an  Introduction  to  the  Natural 
mstorij  of  the  British  Coasts.  Bj  W.  H.  Harvej,  M.D  M  E  I  A  , 
deeper  of  the  Herbarium  of  the  University  of  Dublin  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.    Third  Edition 
With  a  Chapter   on   Fish  and  Fish  Diet.    By  Mr.  Yarrell 
London :  J ohn  Van  Voorst,  1854. 

2.  A  Popular   History  of  BrUish  Sea-Weeds ;   eomprisinn  their 

Structure,  Fructification,  Specif  c  Characters,  Arrangement,  and 
(general  Distribution,  ivith  Notices  of  some  of  the  Fresh- JVater 
AlgcB.  By  the  Rev.  D.  Landsborough,  A.L.S.,  Member  of  the 
Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  Author  of  'Excursions  to 
thelsleofArran.'  Second  Edition.  London  :  Reeve  &  Benham 
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1854.  ' 

Bk  Harvey^s  ^Sea-Side  Book^  has  reached  a  third  edition,  a 
tact  which  IS  a  proof  of  the  excellence  and  suitableness  of  the 
lirst  and  second  editions.  Of  the  second  edition  we  express  our 
couscientious  conviction  when  we  say,  that  it  is  as  good  a  book 

Z  ^  ^^^^  ^r  the  British 

coasts  as  Whites  is  for  an  inland  parish,  and  for  the  middle  of 
ohe  nineteenth  as  the  other  was  for  the  state  of  science  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Harvey\s  work  is 
abreast  of  the  science  of  the  day,  and  the  man  who  has  mastered 
It  by  repeated  perusals,  and  by  using  it  to  tell  him  what  many 
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of  the  plants  and  animals  are  which  he  finds  at  the  sea-side,  is 
henceforth  thoroughly  introduced  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
British  Coasts.  The  agreeable  and  elegant  plainness  of  the 
English  style  of  good  Gilbert  White  is  not  reached  by  Dr. 
Harvey,  although  we  think  he  could  attain  it  if  his  attention 
were  sufficiently  devoted  to  style ;  but  for  fulness  and  depth  of 
scientific  information,  conveyed  in  a  popular  manner,  and  in  a 
small  pocket  volume,  the  '  Sea-Side  Book'  of  Dr.  Harvey  is  the 
best  on  natural  history  in  the  English  language.  The  third 
edition,  however,-  we  regret  to  say  it,  is  inferior  to  the  second, 
and  is  loaded  with  additions  which  are  not  improvements.  Dr. 
Harvey  has  been  indebted  in  this  edition  to  his  friend  the  Bev. 
Professor  Haughton  for  diagrams  showing  '  the  equilibrium 
theory'  of  the  action  of  the  moon  upon  the  earth  ;  and  Mr. 
Yarrell  supplies  a  chapter  which  is  professedly  on  '  Fish  and  Fish 
Diet/  but  is  chiefly  occupied  concerning  fishing-nets.  If  we  had 
not  had  them  often  explained  to  us  by  fishermen  upon  the  sea- 
coasts,  we  confess  we  should  have  found  his  descriptions  of  the 
sean,  trammel,  and  keer  drag  nets,  incomprehensible.  When  an 
intelligent  and  overworked  man,  somewhat  out  of  sorts  in  regard 
to  health,  arrives  at  the  sea-side  for  a  short  time  in  search  of 
oxygen  to  redden  his  blood,  and  takes  a  book  on  coast  botany 
and  zoology  out  of  his  pocket  to  refresh  his  brain  with  the  delight 
of  wonder  at  the  works  of  his  Creator,  he  does  not  care  to 
encounter  several  pages  of  diagrams  about  normal  and  tangential 
forces.  We  have  administered  the  former  editions  of  the  '  Sea- 
Side  Book'  to  minds  diseased  by  grief  and  toil,  and  do  not  like 
these  deteriorations  of  an  excellent  and  charming  restorative. 

Dr.  Landsborough's  '  Sea-Weeds,'  and  Mr.  Gosse's  '  A([uarium,' 
are  beautifully  illustrated  by  coloured  plates,  printed  from  stone. 
Dr.  Landsborough's  '  Popular  History  of  British  Sea-Weeds'  is 
the  best  which  exists  for  beginners.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an 
authorized  abridgment  of  the  expensive  algological  works  of 
Greville  and  Harvey,  illustrated  by  twenty  plates,  representing 
in  their  accurate  forms  and  natural  colours  eighty  of  the  plants 
most  Hkely  to  interest  the  young  student  of  sea-weeds.  We 
have  used  the  word  young  advisedly,  and  do  not  mean  by  it  boys 
and  girls,  for  we  deem  every  one  young  who  has  the  courage  to 
commence  an  unknown  study,  and  know  that  the  joy  of  novelty 
is  the  perennial  youthfulness  of  intelligence.  As  there  are  only 
four  or  five  hundred  species  of  British  sea-weeds  known,  the 
beginner  who  knows  eighty  of  them,  has  made  a  good  commence- 
ment. A  pleasant  peculiarity  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Landsborough 
consists  in  tlw;  glim])sos  lie  gives  us  occasionally  of  the  animal 
associat(!s  of  the  occian  flowers,  and  of  incidents  which  happened 
to  himself,  liis  friends,  and  family,  in  the  collection  of  them.  The 
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defective  part  of  his  work  relates  to  the  preparation  of  the 
specimens.  Adherence  to  the  paper  is  an  object  sought  by  him, 
while  it  is  an  evil  carefully  avoided  by  the  algologists  of  Brighton 
and  Dubhn.  When  once  a  plant  adheres  to  the  paper  the 
collector  has  lost  his  command  over  it ;  he  cannot  transfer  it,  he 
cannot  examine  it  satisfactorily,  and  it  runs  considerable  risk  of 
being  destroyed.* 

Dr.  Landsborough's  'Popular  History'  will  prepare  the  student 
for  Dr.  Harvey's  '  Manual  of  British  Marine  Algae,  the  mastery  of 
which  will  entitle  to  the  learned  appellation  of  algologist,  as  one 
who  knows  the  sea-weeds  of  his  country.  Dr.  Harvey's '  Phycologia 
Britannica,'  with  its  careful  dissections,  beautifully  coloured 
figures,  and  price  £7  17s.  6d.,  is  the  British  work  of  refer- 
ence and  authority  upon  the  subject  of  algology.  The  price, 
by  the  way,  is  fitted  to  make  the  poor  student  feel  thankful  that 
the  weeds  themselves  have  not  been  made,  like  their  pictures,  for 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  the  rich  !  Dr.  Landsborough's  book 
brings  all  the  instruction  and  delight  of  marine  botany  within 
the  reach  of  every  possessor  of  a  spare  half-guinea. 

The  word  'aquarium'  will  never,  we  hope,  be  added  to  the 
masses  of  the  bigr  and  bad,  dark  and  dead  words  which  diso^race 
the  literature  of  the  natural  sciences.  A  reverend  doctor,  whom 
we  once  consulted  respecting  the  choice  of  a  name,  told  us  '  to 
choose  something  long,  fine,  sonorous,  and  Roman,'  and  certainly 
the  naturalists  agree  with  him  in  his  taste.  When  the  botanists, 
who  first  used  the  term  '  aquarium,'  have  to  explain  their  mean- 
ing, they  tell  us  an  '  aquarium'  is  a  tank  :  why  not  then  call  it 
a  tank  ?  Long  and  Roman  the  word  tank  is  not,  but  it  is  short 
and  English ;  and  the  clearness,  force,  harmony,  and  elegance  of 
the  English  language,  we  respectfully  fear  are  unknown  to  the 
minds  and  ears  which  can  prefer  '  aquarium'  to  tank. 

'  The  plates  which  illustrate  this  volume,'  says  Mr.  Gosse,  '  are 
its  principal  peculiarity.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  a  manner 
hitherto,  I  believe,  unattempted,  to  represent  marine  animals  with 
their  beauty  of  form  and  brilliance  of  colour,  in  their  proper 
haunts,  surrounded  by  submarine  rocks  and  elegant  sea- weeds, 
as  these  appear  when  transferred  to  an  aquarium.  They  have 
been  printed  from  stone  by  Messrs.  Hanhart,  who  have  not 
spared  all  the  resources  of  that  beautiful  art  of  which  they  are 
the  acknowledged  masters  in  reproducing  my  original  drawings. 
The  wood  engravings  represent  the  coast  scenery  in  the  vicinity 
of  Weymouth.'  The  volume  has  two  characteristics  ;  it  is  a 
manual  of  the  natural  history  of  the  coast  at  Weymouth,  and  an 


*  For  a  brief  account  of  the  best  methods  known  to  us  of  preparing  marine 
plants,  see  the  Eclectic  Review  for  August,  1853,  pp.  152-4. 
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account  of  observations  on  its  plants  and  animals  when  preserved 
alive  in  a  tank.  A  fuss  has  been  made  about  preserving  the 
sea-water  pure  by  proportioning  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  in 
it  to  each  other,  and  establishing  a  perpetual  movement  and 
aeration  of  the  water.  The  experiment  of  Mr.  Warrington  is  an 
interesting  one,  but  it  must  itself  be  the  chief  object  of  the  tank, 
and  must  guide  the  choice  of  the  plants  and  animals.  Instruc- 
tions are  given  by  Mr.  Gosse  in  his  work  for  the  erection  of 
basins,  cisterns,  or  little  ponds.  However,  he  frankly  avows, 
that  when  his  object  was  to  observe  as  many  animals  as  possible, 
he  kept  his  sea-water  pure  by  frequent  renewals  from  the  sea. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  recommend  the  tank  of  sea-weeds  and  animals 
as  an  amusement  for  persons  far  from  the  sea,  because  it  is  only 
by  considerable  skill  and  expense  that  they  can  avoid  failure 
and  vexation.  At  the  sea-side,  the  gentle  pleasures  of  the 
observer  of  sea-weeds  and  sea-urchins^  shellfish  and  starfish, 
corallines  and  crustaceans,  can  be  secured  by  a  small  outlay  of 
cost  and  care.  Persons  commencing,  while  knowing  little,  can 
learn  more  daily  and  delightfully  by  means  of  an  earthenware 
pan  and  a  bucketful  of  water  a-day.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
resident  near  the  sea  will  add  immensely  to  their  enjoyments 
by  erecting  glass  tanks  in  their  halls,  and  marine  ponds  in  their 
grounds,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Gosse. 

The  last  ten  years  have  been  distinguished  by  the  publication 
of  comparatively  cheap  and  popular  works,  bringing  the  wonders 
of  natural  science  within  the  reach  of  the  general  reader.  The 
books  before  us,  with  Landsborough's  '  Zoophytes,'  and  Sowerby's 
'  Conchology,'  suffice  to  give  a  person  of  intelligence  an  intro- 
duction to  the  science  of  the  objects  he  encounters  at  the  sea- 
side, during  his  annual  holiday  of  a  month's  duration.  Thirty 
years  ago  tliere  were  no  such  works.    A  knowledge  of  natural 
history  was  in  those  days  an  achievement  of  vast  labour  and 
expense.    Schoolmasters  of  a  pedantic  and  tyrannical  spirit  have 
kept  up  and  spread  the  notion  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  acquire 
knowledge  with  labour  and  difficulty,  saying,  the  more  painfully 
it  is  acquired  the  more  securely  will  it  be  retained.    The  idea  is 
in  every  respect  false.    The  memory  retains  best  what  it  recals 
most  frfM|uontly,  which  is,  in  fact,  what  it  dwells  on  most  agree- 
ably.   The  Swiss  peasants  of  the  Catholic  Cantons  object  to  easy 
roads  that  they  open  the  country  to  the  enemy,  and  enervate 
the  inhabitants, — and  they  are  every  whit  as  much  in  the  right  as 
are  the  dominies.  Knowledge  cannot  be  made  too  easy  of  access, 
because  human  science  never  can  be  anything  but  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  the  universe  ;  and  tho  struggle  to  overcome 
difficulties,  which  strengthens  and  ennobles  the  mind,  can  never 
be  removed  further  thnn  a  few  steps  from  the  commencement  of 
tho  path  of  the  student.    Tliirty  years  ago,  the  inquisitive  youth 
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who  asked  questions  about  pebbles,  shells,  and  sea-weeds  of  his 
professional  instructors,  was  sure  to  be  answered  with  some 
expression  of  scorn  and  rebuke,  for  the  mask  of  ignorance  is 
always  a  grand  air  of  contempt,  and  her  voice  always  consists  of 
big  vague  words  of  learned  sound.  Dr.  Landsborough  records  a 
characteristic  anecdote  of  the  time.  '  We  have  heard  of  a  student 
about  that  period  who,  having  collected  some  beautiful  algse  on 
the  shore,  showed  the  contents  of  his  vasculum  to  the  professor 
of  botany  whose  lectures  he  attended,  expressing  a  wish  to  get 
some  information  respecting  them.  The  professor  looked  at 
them,  and  putting  on  his  spectacles,  again  looked  at  them,  when 
pushing  them  from  him,  he  exclaimed  : — "  Pooh  !  a  parcel  of  sea- 
weeds, su' ;  a  parcel  of  sea-weeds  1"  The  Newhaven  fishermen 
seem  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  learned  professor,  for  to 
this  day  do  they  denominate  all  the  finer  sea-weeds — chaff/ 

Thirty  years  ago,  we  remember  when  we  commenced  our  sea- 
side observations,  under  the  shadows  of  two  Universities,  of 
King's  College,  and  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  on  the  sands  of 
the  sea-shore,  or  among  the  rocks  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Dee,  neither  book  nor  man  could  we  hear  of  to  answer  our 
questions,  and  all  we  could  learn  was,  that  starfishes  were  '  five- 
fingers  shells,  shells ;  weeds,  weeds ;  and  Medusae,  '  blubbers/ 
Many  is  the  afternoon  we  have  speut,  eating  dulse,  badderlocks, 
and  tangles,  and  looking  down  into  the  rock  pools  in  which  the 
ocean  flowers  formed  a  scenery  of  marvellous  beauty  more 
mysterious  than  the  flower  shows  of  earth,  and  which,  in  lieu  of 
scientific  generalizations,  the  imagination  peopled  with  super- 
natural creatures,  kelpies,  mermaids,  and  sea-goddesses.  When 
the  toil-worn  citizen  arrives  at  the  sea-shore,  and  the  breezes  and 
sunshine  dispose  him  to  lay  himself  down  drowsily  on  the 
pebbles,  he  can  do  nothing  better  than  yield  to  the  good  dulness. 
But  as  the  situation  is  not  a  safe  one  for  sound  sleep,  the  mental 
diseases  of  care  and  anxiety  are  apt  to  resume  their  empire  over 
the  mind  which  is  not  occupied  with  novelty.  The  pebbles  on 
which  he  lies,  the  sand  at  his  feet,  the  weeds  washed  high  and 
dry  by  the  tide,  and  the  waves  whose  approach  compels  him  to 
change  his  position,  however,  supply  him  with  novelty  and 
wonder  in  abundance,  and  these  are  as  necessary  and  refreshing 
to  the  mind  as  oxygen  is  to  the  blood. 

The  pebbles  on  the  beach  are  stones  with  sermons  in  them. 
Their  rounded  forms  are  the  eflects  of  the  pounding  against  each 
other,  by  which  the  ocean  extracts  from  them  the  chemical  in- 
gredients which  in  solution  form  sea-water.  The  metaphor  is 
not  too  bold  on  which  we  venture  when  we  say  that  the  dashing 
of  the  waves  is  a  species  of  mastication  in  which  the  ocean  grinds 
down  the  materials  which  it  dissolves  and  assimilates,  and  we 
had  almost  said  digests.    There  is  salt  in  stones.    The  muriate 
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of  magnesia,  muriate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of 
sodium,  tlie  ingredients  of  sea-water,  are  found  in  the  rocks,  and 
the  movements  of  the  waves  are  the  mechanical  actions  which 
precede  their  chemical  solution.  The  destruction  of  sea-coasts 
by  frosts  and  thaws,  the  corroding  of  rocks  by  the  weather,  and 
the  weakening  and  splitting  of  them  by  perforating  shellfish,  are 
all  parts  of  vast  processes  by  which  the  vegetable  and  animal 
inhabitants  of  the  sea  are  supplied  w^ith  the  provision  which 
sustain  them.  Ariosto  poetically  called  the  waves  the  herds  of 
Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea ; — 

'  Neptune's  white  herds  lowiog  o'er  the  deep  ;' 

but  it  would  be  nearer  the  prosaic  facts  of  science  to  say  the 
white  herds  were  chewing  the  cud  of  their  geological  and  minera- 
logical  provender.  Of  the  great  ocean,  which  covers  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  those  portions  are  saltest  which  are 
farthest  from  the  fresh  water  of  great  rivers,  and  whose  stormy 
breakers  can  chew  immense  blocks  and  boulders  weighing  many 
tons. 

'  0  sea !  old  sea !  who  yet  knows  half 
Of  thy  wonders  or  thy  pride  !' 

is  the  exclamation  in  which  a  poet  melodiously  echoes  the  feel- 
ings of  ignorance  and  mystery  with  which  the  ocean  has  always 
been  regarded  by  mankind  ; — 

'  What  hid'sfc  thou  in  thy  treasure  caves  and  cells, 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  Main  ?' 

The  truth  is,  the  ocean  expresses  glorious  meanings  in  a  language 
of  which  we  are  comparatively  ignorant,  and  by  symbols  only  a 
few  of  which  we  can  decipher. 

'  The  gentleness  of  heaven  is  on  the  sea ; 
Listen  !  the  Mighty  Being  is  awake, 
And  doth  with  his  eternal  motion  make 
A  sound  like  thunder — everlastingly.' 

Science,  however,  is  daily,  by  little  added  to  little,  discovering 
more  and  more  of  the  secrets  of  '  the  world  of  waters.' 

The  ocean  is  many-coloured.  Geography  mentions  the  White 
Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  and  tlic  Kcd  Sea.  Poets  and  voyagers  have 
described  green,  blue,  and  milky  seas.  Water  is  colourless  in 
small  quantities,  but  in  deep  columns  in  the  crevasses  of  ice  of 
the  Alps,  or  in  the  profound  soundings  far  from  land,  it  displays 
an  azure  hue,  and  is  '  darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue.'  Brainerd 
says, 

'  Tliere's  beauty  in  tlie  deep  : — 
The  wave  is  hhier  than  ihe  sky  ;' 

and  Byron  : — 

*  KoU  on,  tliou  deep  and  dai  k  blue  ocean,  roll !' 
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The  blue  of  the  water  and  the  yellow  of  silicious  sand,  blending 
like  gamboge  and  Prussian  blue,  make  the  sea-green  of  the 
British  shores.    Hence  the  description  by  Milton  of — 
*  The  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay, 
With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
Of  fish,  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
Griide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea.' 
The  colours  of  the  bottom  give  their  names  to  the  Black  and 
White  Seas.    Salt  in  rocks  has  naturally  a  reddish  tinge,  but 
the  ocean  is  nowhere  salt  enough  for  a  reddish  hue  to  be  given 
to  it  by  evaporation  similar  to  the  blue  tinge  displayed  by  con- 
gealed water.    The  Red  Sea  derives  its  colour  from  a  singular 
blood-red  plant,  which  consists  of  hair-like  filaments  united  in 
the  shape  of  small  bottles  or  boxes,  and  which  is  found  covering 
immense  regions  of  snow  and  sea.    A  young  and  intelligent 
voyager  to  China,  Mr.  Henry  Grafton  Chapman,  has  recently 
described  the  milky  sea,  one  of  the  rarest  aspects  of  the  ocean, 
an  appearance  which  is  due  to  animal  life.    In  the  Indian 
Ocean,  near  the  Island  of  Christmas,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1854, 
when  the  wind  had  fallen,  the  moon  gone  down,  and  amidst  deep 
darkness,  the  sea  began  frothing  and  effervescing  around  the 
vessel  like  a  glass  of  seidlitz  water.    When  a  bucket  of  water 
was  drawn  up  it  was  full  of  animals  which  seemed  like  vermicelli, 
yellow,  alive,  and  phosphorescent. 

'  The  sea  !  the  sea  !  the  open  sea  ! 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free  ! 

Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound. 

It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round ; 

It  plays  with  the  clouds,  it  mocks  the  skies, 

Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies.' 
Poets  are  only  melodious  echoes  of  public  opinion,  and  when 
science  shall  have  previously  observed  the  marvels  for  them,  the 
many-coloured  sea  will  be  sung  as  the  green  and  blue  have  been, 
and  all  cultivated  imaginations  will  be  delighted  with  pictures  of 
the  ocean,  surpassing  in  the  novelty  of  their  conceptions  the 
beauty  and  splendour  in  the  lines  of  Byron  and  Milton. 

The  white  edge  which  the  breakers  display  in  their  spray  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  lime  in  the  globules  which  is  made  apparent 
for  a  moment  by  the  force  and  shock  of  the  wind  and  tide, 
pebbles  and  beach.  The  ocean  is  made  up  of  globules  which 
are  of  different  temperatures,  the  warmer  and  lighter  ascending 
to  the  surface.  We  have  often  watched  the  thin  films  of  the 
globules  of  spray  when  they  have  decomposed  the  sun-rays  into 
the  simple  colours  as  the  drops  in  the  clouds  do  in  making  rain- 
bows, and  have  thus  seen  every  breaker  for  an  instant  crested  by 
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an  iris.  Of  a  summer  evening,  after  dark,  when  somewhat 
belated  on  the  sea-beach,  the  lounger  may  often  see  the  breakers 
flashing  phosphorescently.  The  glories  of  phosphorescence  on 
the  tropical  ocean  have  been  compared  to  the  northern  aurora 
in  the  skies.  Coleridge,  in  the  '  Ancient  Mariner/  says  of  the 
phosphorescent  animals  : — 

'  Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watched  their  rich  attire : 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 
They  coiled  and  swam  :  and  every  track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire.' 
The  less  splendid  displays  on  our  coasts  are  described  by  Crabber 
'  And  now  your  view  upon  the  ocean  turn, 
And  there  the  splendour  of  the  waves  discern ; 
Cast  but  a  stone,  or  strike  them  with  an  oar, 
And  you  shall  flames  within  the  deep  explore  : 
Or  scoop  the  stream  phosphoric  as  you  stand, 
And  the  cold  flames  shall  flash  along  your  hand  ; 
When,  lost  in  wonder,  you  shall  walk  and  gaze 
On  weeds  that  sparkle  and  on  waves  that  blaze.' 
Hydrographical,  zoological,  physical,  and  electrical  phenomena 
combine  in  these  wonders.    Of  electricity,  we  only  know  that  it 
displays  itself  wherever  there  is  rubbing  or  collision,  and  the  sea 
is  one  of  its  principal  arenas.    J ust  as  there  are  electrical  fishes 
which  have  in  their  organization  galvanic  batteries,  there  are 
Medusae,  worms,  and  infusoria  which  emit  sparks  and  flashes  of 
light.    Dr.  Landsborough  records  some  interesting  observations 
of  some  of  these  creatures  : — 

*  As  my  object  is  to  aid  in  rendering  my  young  friends  not  merely 
algologists,  but  diligent  observers  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  I 
shall  not  consider  myself  bound  to  adhere  rigidly  to  one  depart- 
ment of  nature's  works.  To  encourage  them  in  their  researches,  I 
may  mention  that  a  single  tumbler  of  water  will  furnish  a  rich  field 
for  their  bright  young  eyes.  This  ver}^  tumbler  which  showed  me  the 
germination  of  Alg;e  Iroin  seed,  and  which  exhibited  also  the,  beautiful 
vorticella,  contained  numberless  infusoria  of  many  kinds,  merrily 
dancing  in  all  directions,  and  showing  that  He  who  made  them  blessed 
them  with  hap[)iness.  These  aninialculites  1  had  seen  before,  but  in 
watching  tlieir  sportive  gyrations,  I  was  gratilied  with  a])pearances 
that  1  had  never  before  observed.  JY'reeiving  what  I  thought  a  little 
liazy  spot  on  the  glass,  1  applied  a  lens,  and  found  that  it  did  not 
adiiere  to  the  glass,  but  was  movini^  up  and  down.  Afterwards,  more 
than  a  score  were  observed,  some  of  them  little  semi-pellueid  and,  I 
think,  hollow  balls  ;  others,  more  like  broad  llattened  bonnets,  such 
as  worn  at  times  by  carriers,  with  an  aperture  for  the  recej)tion  of  the 
head.  The  largest,  however,  were  less  tlian  a  line  in  diameter,  and  of 
a  light-grey  colour.  When  the  tumbler  was  allowed  to  remain  un- 
moved, they  lay  invisible  at  the  bottom  :  but  when  it  was  gently 
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agitated,  they  mounted  up  like  little  balloons  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  then  gradually  descended.  How  they  moved,  I  could  not 
tell.  The  surface  of  the  balls  in  certain  lights  seemed  a  little  hirsute, 
but  I  could  observe  nothing  like  the  motion  of  cilia.  When  they 
were  all  in  motion,  some  ascending  and  others  descending,  the 
mystic  movements  of  these  little  spheres  presented  a  very  animated 
spectacle. 

'  But  what  were  my  little  peripatetic  puff-balls  ?  At  first,  I 
despaired  of  being  able  to  tell ;  but  fortunately  I  had  beside  me  Sir 
J.  Gr.  Dalyell's  recent  publication,  and  turning  over  its  pages  and 
plates,  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  what  I  had  contemplated  with  so 
much  interest  was  the  ^rc»y(5?^y  of  Medi(,sa,  for  in  his  plate  xxi.,  his 
figures  quite  corresponded  with  what  I  had  observed.  1  then  tried  an 
experiment  on  them  which  Sir  John  does  not  mention  having  done.  I 
took  the  tumbler  into  a  darkened  apartment,  and  giving  the  glass  a 
smart  percussion,  instantly  my  little  puff-balls  sent  forth  a  very 
brilliant  flash  of  phosphorescent  light,  showing  me  in  all  likelihood 
they  play  no  very  secondary  part  in  that  beautiful  phosphorescence 
of  the  sea,  which  in  the  wake  of  a  vessel  I  had  so  often  admired  in 
a  summer  evening.  I  continued  to  watch  them  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
them  transformed  into  Medusa  RiUda^  but  frost  of  unusual  intensity 
for  the  season  set  in  after  the  month  of  October,  and  my  Medusettes 
sank  under  it.  On  trying  to  rouse  them,  only  one  attempted  to  rise, 
and  next  day  it  had  vanished — like  another  creature  of  greater  pre- 
tensions, "fleeing  also  as  a  shadow  and  continuing  not."  ' 

Black,  white,  red,  milky,  green,  or  blue,  the  many-coloured 
and  phosphorescent  ocean  is  in  perpetual  motion  from  currents, 
tides,  and  winds.  Just  as  the  poets  have  expressed  inadequate 
conceptions  of  the  colours  of  the  ocean,  they  have  had  narrow 
views  of  its  movements  and  magnificence.    The  couplet — 

'  Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound, 
It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round,' 

does  not  express  the  true,  although  it  does  the  popular  notion  of 
the  ocean  which  encircles  the  earth.  Byron's  conception  of  a 
*  glorious  mirror'  is  magnificent : — 

 '  Glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time. 

Calm  or  convulsed, — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime. 

Dark  heaving, — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime.' 

Still  the  magnificence  of  this  poetry  is  unequal  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  truth.  Our  planet  is  a  globe  of  water.  The  water  is  the 
predominant,  and  the  mineral  mass  the  subordinate  thing  in  the 
aspect  of  it.  The  sedimentary  rocks  themselves  are  water-built 
fabrics.  The  sea  has  been  where  the  land  is,  and  may  be  again. 
The  ocean  is  not  a  glorious  mirror  framed  or  set  in  islands  and 
continents,  it  is  a  globular  mirror,  out  of  one-fourth  of  the 
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surface  of  which,  here  and  there,  islands  rise,  and  a  chain  of 
mountains  running  north  and  south,  called  America,  and  other 
chains  in  eastern  and  western  directions,  called  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia.  The  grand  globe  of  water,  many-coloured  and  ever- 
moving,  is  made  up  of  drops.  All  over  its  surface,  and  especially 
at  the  equator,  the  sun  rarefies  the  drops,  some  of  which,  leaving 
their  earthy  salts  below,  mount  up  into  the  skies,  and  form  the 
clouds  which,  congregating  upon  the  mountain  tops,  cool,  and 
roll  down  their  sides  in  rivers  towards  the  sea.  The  drops  which 
have  been  less  rarefied  form  rivers  or  currents  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  running  over  the  colder  strata  of  globules,  and  flowing 
towards  the  poles.  Light  and  warm  and  superficial  at  the 
equator,  the  drops  become  cold,  heavy,  and  profound  at  the 
poles.  Such  are  the  solar  and  polar  rivers  called  currents.  The 
lunar  rivers  or  currents  are  called  tides.  The  attraction  of  the 
moon  lifts  up  the  globules  of  the  sea,  and  at  a  certain  interval 
and  distance  they  flow  after  her.  The  winds  make  the  waves, 
and  there  are  certain  winds  which  produce  surface  rivers  or 
currents.  Rivers  down  the  slopes,  rivers  and  whirlpools  over  the 
surface,  rivers  in  the  deep ;  solar,  lunar,  and  polar  rivers  are  what 
educated  eyes  perceive  in  the  Old  Sea.  The  planet  Earth  is  to 
them  a  shell  of  quartz  with  an  inside  ocean  of  fire,  whose 
chimneys  are  called  volcanoes  ;  and  with  an  outside  ocean-globe 
of  water,  which  is  attended  by  an  aureole  or  glory  of  clouds  as 
it  travels  space — a  star  among  stars. 

Man  is,  like  his  habitation,  built  of  water.  An  easily  accounted- 
for  prejudice  connects  life  with  dust,  while,  in  fact,  it  is  chiefly 
manifested  in  connexion  with  water.  The  majority  of  living 
things  are  formed  of  water,  are  scarcely  discernible  in  it,  and 
dissolve  into  it.  In  boyhood  we  often  witnessed  the  opening  of 
stone  coffins  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Cathedral  of  Old  Machar, 
Old  Aberdeen,  and  were  always  astonished  at  the  small  handful 
of  brown  dust  which  remained  of  a  mailed  baron  or  a  mitred 
bishop. 

The  pebbles  on  whicli  the  sea-side  lounger  lies  are  either  the 
bits  of  tlic  rocks  which  the  sea  pounds  and  dissolves,  or  chalks, 
limestones,  sandstones,  flints,  and  agates,  which  are  fossils. 
Bulfon  calhul  fossds  '  the  medals  of  Creation.'  His  notion  was, 
that  as  the  antiquarians  learn  the  ancient  history  of  nations  from 
collections  of  coins  and  medals,  the  naturalist  could  decipher  the 
history  of  zo(jlogical  and  vegetable  life  on  the  globe  from  the 
petrified  effigies  and  imprints  found  in  the  fossilifcrous  strata. 
The  ])hysical,  chemical,  and  magnetical  agencies  of  fossilification 
are  little  known,  and  zoology  and  anatomy  iiave  much  progress 
to  make  ere  paheontology  can  tell  us  anything  satisfjictory  re- 
specting the  history  of  life  upon  the  planet  J^arlh  ;  nevertheless, 
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the  lounger  cannot  fail  to  find,  meanwhile,  if  he  examines  the 
rubbish  around  him,  in  almost  every  pebble  a  marvellous  story 
of  forms  of  life  originally  little  else  than  water,  which  have 
become  stones. 

The  heaps  of  sea-weed  left  by  the  tide  always  contain  instruc- 
tive specimens.  Corallines  abound,  often  of  the  most  exquisite 
delicacy,  elegance,  and  beauty.  A  dirty  white,  flat,  much- 
branched  animal-plant,  zoophyte,  in  Greek,  built  up  of  innu- 
merable little  oblong  cells,  called  Flustra  foliacea,  is  very  com- 
mon on  the  south-east  coast  of  England.  It  has  a  pleasant 
odour,  like  verbena,  orange,  roses,  or  violets.  Plants  with  animal 
life  may  well  excite  wonder.  The  polypes  live  in  the  cells  as 
numerous  as  the  Londoners  in  their  houses,  and  the  city  of  their 
habitation  is  a  skeleton  which  they  have  in  common.* 

With  the  books  before  us  at  his  elbow,  the  lounger  will  find 
out  what  most  of  the  objects  are  which  may  interest  him  on  the 
beach ;  and  they  refer  him  onwards  to  works  which  will  help 
him  to  as  much  learning  as  he  chooses  to  acquire  in  natural 
history.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  a  man  can  seldom  do 
better  than  follow  his  inclinations,  the  impulses  of  which  indi- 
cate the  direction  of  his  growth.  All  the  curiosities  of  structure 
and  habits  are  referable  to  the  facts  of  reproduction  or  nutrition. 
These  facts  are  all  we  know  of  the  nature  of  life.  Some  minds 
delight  in  referring  all  their  observations  to  great  generalizations, 
and  see  in  individual  animals  only  the  variations  of  the  ideas  of 
Nature,  while  many  naturalists  think  the  most  interesting  things 
in  natural  history  are  minute  and  graphic  details  respecting 
individual  animals.  This  is  the  biographical  treatment  of  natural 
science,  as  distinguished  from  the  historical,  which  is  occupied 
with  the  records  of  observations  of  animals,  and  the  philosophical 
which  expands  the  characteristics  of  species  into  generalizations. 

Tanks,  pans,  and  glasses,  give  excellent  facilities  to  the  biogra- 
phical study  of  animals.  Mrs.  Power,  when  resident  in  Sicily, 
inclosed  several  nautili  in  a  floating  cage  at  anchor,  in  which  they 
lay  until  she  solved  the  disputed  question,  whether  they  steal  the 
shells  of  others,  or  secrete  the  shells  themselves.  No  visitor  to 
the  coast  can  examine  the  rocks  or  sands  at  low  tides  without 
finding  many  animals  well  worthy  of  biographical  study.  In 

*  When  Poinponet  sent  the  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Science,  in  wliicli 
he  proved  tliat  the  polypes  were  animals,  and  not  the  flowers  of  the  plants, 
Reaumur  suppressed  it.  After  the  publication  of  the  discovery  by  the  Ex)yal 
Society,  the  Academy  published  a  memoir  to  prove  still  that  the  polypes  were 
not  animals ;  and  to  which  a  note  was  added,  saying,  it  was  of  little  consequ.ence 
whether  they  were  or  not.  Professor  Owen  and  the  British  Association  have 
pursued  an  exactly  similar  course  in  regard  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of 
perforation  of  the  Pholades,  with  the  exception  of  denying  the  importance  of 
the  diicovery. 
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regard  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued  the  beginner  must  adapt 
them  to  each  particular  case,  and  had  better  obtain  as  much 
guidance  as  possible  from  the  experience  of  his  predecessors,  prior 
to  undertaking  experiments  of  his  own. 

The  group  of  Crustaceans  furnishes  amusement  even  to  the 
least  observant  of  sea-side  loungers.  The  forms  of  the  species 
include  crabs,  lobsters,  and  wood  lice.  A  curious  crustacean  of 
the  lobster  kind  is  the  hermit  or  soldier  crab,  which  shelters  its 
naked  abdomen  in  any  suitable  univalve  shell  it  can  find.  A 
translation  of  the  Greek  words  used  to  describe  some  of  these 
encrusted  animals  suffices  to  delineate  their  stnicture ;  the  king- 
crabs  are  called  jaw-feet,  and  the  water-fleas,  gill-feet.  The 
trilobites  are  encrusted  animals  of  a  three-lobed  shape.  Cuvier 
and  his  disciples  have  declared  the  trilobites  to  be  a  lost  species, 
but  they  have  been  found  in  Bohemia;  and  the  Apus  productus 
of  the  environs  of  Paris  is  very  like  a  trilobite.  Indeed,  it  is 
dangerous  to  call  anything  lost  which  happens  to  be  out  of  sight. 
A  large  crab,  described  by  Aldrovandus,  two  feet  long  from  tip 
to  tip  of  the  claws,  was  lost  for  three  hundred  years.  No 
museum  contained  a  specimen  of  it,  and  no  naturalist  had  ever 
seen  it,  and  the  savans,  who  know  everything,  set  it  down  as 
lost,  when  a  few  years  ago  it  turned  up,  exactly  where  Aldrovandus 
said  it  lay,  within  twenty  leagues  of  Marseilles. 

Mr.  Gosse  has  made  some  interesting  observations  on  the 
hairy  broad  claw,  or  porcelain  crab.  This  encrusted  creature 
is  something  between  a  crab  and  a  lobster,  having  a  flat  carapace, 
with  fringed  swimming  plates  at  the  abdomen  or  tail.  It  lives 
in  crevices  and  under  stones.  When  put  into  a  tank,  a  few  flaps 
of  the  tail  bring  it  slantingly  to  the  bottom,  where  it  immediately 
disappears  under  a  flat  stone.  By  adjusting  the  flat  stones  to 
the  glass  sides  of  the  tank,  Mr.  Gosse  could  observe  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  crab  (which  seems  crushed  flat  on  purpose)  to  its  habitat 
and  its  habits.  Most  crustaceans  are  active  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey,  but  the  broad  claw  does  not  change  his  abode  for  months 
together.  His  feelers  are  flirted  about  continually.  The  organs 
which  the  stationary  broad  claws  have  for  the  apprehension  of 
their  prey  consist  of  foot-jaws,  in  the  shape  of  *  sickles,'  covered 
with  })ristles,  forming  a  '  spoon  of  hairs,'  which  are  kept  in  per- 
petual motion  like  the  fringed  hands  of  the  barnacles  and 
balance.  Tliis  apparatus  is  *a  living  cast  net,'  with  closing  and 
opening  meshes,  for  the  seizure  and  rejection  of  animalcules. 
Apparently  the  broad  claws  have  only  three  pairs  of  legs,  but  a 
close  examination  discovers  a  fourth  pair  of  tiny  ones  folded  down 
almost  invisibly  in  grooves  beneath  the  edge  of  the  carapace. 

*  What  is  the  use  of  these  feehle  limbs  ?  No  one  that  I  asked  eould 
tell  me,  till  1  asked  the  crab  himself,  or  rather  looked  on  while  he 
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used  them.  Strange  to  say,  they  are  didactyle,  each  being  terminated 
by  a  minute  hand  or  claw  of  two  fingers.  They  are  set,  moreover, 
with  radiating  hairs,  so  that  in  all  respects  they  are  the  very  repre- 
sentatives of  the  anterior  feet  of  the  prawn,  which  I  shall  presently 
have  to  describe,  though  placed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  series.  And 
this  resemblance  is  not  one  of  structure  only,  hut  of  function  also  ; 
for  these  feeble  limbs  are  the  cleansing  brushes  with  which  the  broad 
claw  washes  his  person,  applying  them,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  the 
ichole  surface  of  the  abdomen  and  inferior  region  of  the  carapace, 
while  the  fingers  of  the  little  hand  are  used  to  pick  off  adhering 
matters  that  cannot  be  removed  by  brushing.' 

Cuttlefishes  are  cast  asbore  dead  upon  our  coasts  by  every 
storm ;  and  their  eggs  are  drifted  about  upon  the  waves,  attached 
to  sea-weed  in  dark  clusters,  called  '  marine  grapes.'  The  kraken, 
which  belongs  to  this  group,  has  been  said  to  measure  two 
fathoms  across,  and  to  have  arms  nine  fathoms  long !  Many 
species  are  found  on  our  coasts,  but  none  of  them  with  an 
external  shell,  and  all  with  internal  vertebra  in  a  rudimentary 
form.  Everbody  has  heard  of  their  hooked  suckers,  by  which 
they  fasten  into  their  prey,  and  of  their  ink,  by  which  they  hide 
themselves  from  pursuit,  and  which  retains  its  colour  even  in  the 
fossil  state.  The  group  includes  a  variety  of  species,  from  the 
kraken,  which  fable  has  invested  with  terror,  to  the  nautilus  and 
ammonite,  described  by  the  poets  as  sailing  beautifully  on  the 
summer  seas,  with  their  shells  as  boats,  their  arms  for  sails,  and 
their  legs  as  oars.  The  ammonite  is  at  present  only  known  as 
a  fossil. 

'  And  the  Nautilus  now,  in  its  shelly  prow, 
As  o'er  the  deep  it  strays ; 
Still  seems  to  seek,  in  bay  and  creek, 
Its  companion  of  other  days.' 

The  tank  of  Mr.  Gosse  enabled  him  to  make  observations  on 
the  Sepiola  vulgaris,  which  the  keer-drag  net  takes  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  Weymouth  Bay.  Indeed  of  late  years  much 
new  light  has  been  shed  upon  the  whole  of  the  group.  Mrs. 
Power,  by  means  of  her  floating  cages,  proved  that  the  argonauta 
argo  is  not  a  parasite,  but  secretes  its  shell,  although  capable  of 
leaving  it.  Dr.  R-iippell  has  described  the  differences  of  the  sexes, 
which  were  unknown,  and  are  very  singular ;  and  Mr,  Gosse  tells 
the  sea-side  visitor  how  the  sepiola  burrows  in  the  sand,  and  how 
he  may  himself  witness  the  changing  colours,  movements,  and 
manners  of  these  pretty  but  ferocious  little  creatures.  The 
sepiolas  are  about  an  inch  long.  They  prey  on  each  other,  the 
stronger  darting  upon  the  weaker,  and  shedding  out  the  lives  of 
their  victims  in  a  few  seconds.  They  have  ten  arms,  which  the 
Gennan  naturalists  call  feet ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  more  than 
eight,  as  the  long  arms  are  coiled  up  and  packed  down  upon  the 
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mouth.  Their  organ  of  locomotion  is  a  funnel  between  their  eyes, 
■which  impels  them  about  hither  and  thither  by  means  of  succes- 
sive jets  of  water.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  hovering  motionless, 
their  '  swimming  fins,"  one  of  which  is  a  reproductive  organ, 
seeming  like  the  wings  of  a  butterfly.  As  it  hovers  suspended 
in  the  water,  the  sepiola  displays  singular  changes  of  colour.  One 
moment  it  is  white  with  brown  specks,  and  with  silver  glistening 
through  them  ;  and  in  an  instant  the  specks  become  spots,  which 
come  and  go,  and  seem  to  play  about  like  a  coloured  fluid  in  the 
pellucid  skin. 

'  Now  the  spots  become  rings,  like  the  markings  of  a  panther's  skin  ; 
and  as  the  little  creature  moves  slightly,  either  side,  beneath  the  fin, 
is  seen  to  glow  with  metallic  lustre,  like  that  of  gold-leaf  seen  through 
horn.  Again,  the  rings  unite  and  coalesce,  and  form  a  beautiful  netted 
pattern  of  brown,  whicli  colour  increasing,  leaves  the  interspaces  a  series 
of  white  spots  on  the  rich  dark  ground.  These  and  other  phases  are 
every  instant  interchanging  and  passing  suddenly  and  momentarily 
into  each  other  with  the  utmost  irregularity.  But  here  is  a  change ! 
One  is  hovering  in  quiescence,  his  colour  pale,  almost  white  ;  one  of 
his  fellows  shoots  along  just  over  him  ;  with  the  quickness  of  thought, 
the  alarmed  creature  turns  from  white  to  an  uniform  deep  brown,  the 
rich  full  colour  suffusing  the  skin  in  a  second,  like  a  blush  on  a  young 
maiden's  face.  The  hue  is  very  beautiful ;  it  is  the  fine,  deep  sienna- 
tint  of  tortoise-shell ;  a  substance  which,  indeed,  the  mingling  clouds 
of  brown  and  pellucid  horn  closely  resemble  in  the  intermediate  phases 
of  colour. 

'  The  sepiola  is  a  burrower,  and  very  cleverly  and  ingeniously  does 
it  perform  a  task  which  we  might  at  first  suppose  a  somewhat  awkward 
one, — the  insertion  of  its  round  corpulent  body  into  the  sand  or  gravel. 
Watch  it  as  it  approaches  the  bottom,  after  a  season  of  hovering  play 
such  as  I  have  described.  It  drops  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
sand,  then  hangs  suspended,  as  if  surveying  the  ground  for  a  suitable 
bed.  Presently  it  selects  a  spot ;  the  first  indication  of  its  choice  being 
that  a  hollow  about  the  size  of  a  silver  fourpence  is  forcibly  blown  out 
of  the  sand  immediately  beneath  the  group  of  pendent  arms.  Into  the 
cavity  so  made  the  little  animal  drops  ;  at  that  instant  the  sand  is 
blown  out  on  all  sides  from  beneath  the  body  backwards,  and  the  ab- 
domen is  thrust  downward  before  the  cloud  of  sand  which  has  been 
blown  up  settles,  but  which  })rescntly  falls  around  and  upon  the  body. 
Another  forcible  putF  in  front,  one  on  each  side,  and  another  behind, 
follow  in  (juick  succession,  the  fine  sand  displaced  at  each  blast  settling 
round  tlie  animal,  as  it  thrusts  itself  into  the  hollow  thus  more  and 
more  deepened  

*  I  at  once  saw  that  the  funnel  was  indeed  the  organ  employed,  and 
the  only  one,  in  every  case ;  and  perceived  its  beautiful  adaptation  for 
the  work  it  had  to  do  in  its  extreme  (lexibility.  This  organ  is  very 
protrusilc,  and  bein^  perfectly  flexible,  its  orilice  can  be,  and  is,  at  will, 
pointed  in  any  direction,  so  as  to  blow  the  jet  of  water  forward,  back- 
ward, or  to  cither  side  at  pleasure. 
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*  It  frequently  occurs,  of  course,  that  small  stones  are  mingled  with 
the  sand,  or  the  animal  may  find  it  convenient  to  burrow  in  the  loose 
gravel.  In  either  case  the  arms  come  to  the  aid  of  the  funnel,  the 
sucking  disks  vnth  which  they  are  furnished  being  made  to  adhere  to 
the  stones,  which  are  dragged  out  and  thrown  aside.  .  .  .  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  arms  are  thrust  under  the  body  and  drawn  out,  bearing 
pieces  of  stone  of  comparatively  large  size,  and  the  graceful  ease  with 
which  they  are  then  thrown  forward,  discharging  and  dropping  the 
burden,  impress  the  mind  with  admiration  of  the  beautiful  fitness  of 
the  organization  for  the  requirement.' 

The  sea-side  lounger  has  his  attention  frequently  directed  to 
individuals  of  the  gi'oup  of  radiated  animals  which  preserve  the 
name  of  Medusa,  one  of  the  Gorgon  sisters  whose  beautiful  and 
frightful  head  was  wreathed  with  adders  instead  of  hair,  and 
turned  the  beholders  into  stone.  They  are  composed  of  a  gela- 
tinous and  transparent  substance  similar  to  the  vitreous  body 
which  forms  the  eyes  of  vertebrated  animals.  When  dried, 
nothing  is  left  of  them  but  cellular  tissue.  Their  organs  are 
disposed  in  the  form  of  rays  around  a  centre.  The  Greek  word 
acalephe  or  stinging-nettle  is  carefully  affixed  to  these  animals 
by  the  naturalists,  although  it  is  a  bit  of  darkness  to  the  English 
reader,  and  tells  nothing  to  the  Grecian  scholar,  except  that 
certain  species  sting  the  hands  which  touch  them.  The  poetical 
name  Medusa  conveys  the  idea  of  a  head  of  monstrous  beauty 
and  terribleness  floating  in  the  sea.  The  medusa,  the  beroe,  and 
stephanomia  are  examples  of  the  various  forms  of  the  group. 
With  the  medusa  or  jellyfish  everybody  is  familiar,  but  until  we 
saw  them  in  Loch  Erribol,  Sutherland  shire,  we  had  not  a  con- 
ception how  strangely  and  fantastically  beautiful  they  could  be. 
The  beroe  is  a  diamond  alive,  dancing  about  in  the  sea  by  means 
of  sparkling  valves  and  long  helms  of  curled  hair.  The  stepha- 
nomia derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  crown,  and 
looks  as  it  floats  on  the  waves  like  a  garland  of  ivy  leaves  formed 
of  crystal,  and  intermingled  with  rose-coloured  feelers  or  tentacles. 

Starfishes,  sea-urchins,  sea-cucumbers,  groups  which  are  classed 
together  for  their  spiny  skins  as  echinoderms  ;  and  the  polype 
groups,  coral,  actinia,  and  hydra ;  and  groups  of  widely  different 
animals  chaotically  confused  or  classed  by  the  naturalists  under 
the  word  worms  ;  marvellous,  monstrous,  and  brilliant  creatures, 
present  themselves  plentifully  at  the  sea-side  to  minister  efl'ec- 
tually  to  minds  diseased  the  genial  restoratives  of  astonishment 
and  delight,  instruction  and  adoration. 

In  one  of  the  Channel  Islands  M.  Quatrefages  discovered  a  sea- 
cucumber,  or  holothuria,  which  he  called  Synaypta  Duverncea. 
'  Imagine,"  he  says,  '  a  cylinder  eighteen  inches  long  and  one 
thick,  with  five  little  stripes  of  white  silk  running  along  its 
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whole  length,  and  surmounted  by  a  living  flower  of  twelve 
whitish  petals,  bending  backwards  gracefully.  In  the  midst  of 
tissues,  the  delicacy  of  which  seems  to  surpass  the  finest  products 
of  human  industry,  place  an  intestine  of  the  thinnest  gauze, 
gorged  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  large  grains  of  granite, 
the  sharp  ends  and  cutting  edges  of  which  may  be  seen  by  the 
eye.'  The  animal  seemed  to  have  no  other  nouriture  than  sand. 
The  scalpel  and  the  miscroscope  displayed  in  the  sides  of  the 
body  seven  distinct  layers  of  tissues,  a  skin,  muscles,  and  mem- 
branes. Upon  the  petals  are  suckers  which  enabled  the  synapta 
to  climb  the  polished  surface  of  a  crystal  vase.  A  mosaic  of 
little  calcareous  bucklers  bristling  with  double  hooks  protects  the 
synapta. 

'  When  I  preserved  the  living  synapta  for  some  time  in  a  basin  of 
sea-water,  I  saw  them  break  themselves  in  pieces.  They  swelled 
their  hinder  parts  with  an  accumulation  of  the  liquid  which  circulates 
incessantly  between  the  intestine  and  the  teguments  ;  a  constriction  is 
quickly  formed,  and  the  separation  takes  place  brusquely.  Hunger 
was  the  sole  cause  of  these  spontaneous  amputations.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  animal  feeling  unable  to  nourish  itself  enthely,  suppresses 
successively  the  parts,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  too  costly  for  the 
whole ;  just  as  the  useless  mouths  are  driven  out  of  a  besieged  town. 
This  singular  means  of  combating  famine  is  employed  to  the  last 
moment,  for  at  the  end  of  a  few  days  there  often  remains  nothing 
more  than  a  spherical  balloon,  croAvned  by  the  tentacles.  The  synapta, 
to  preserve  its  head,  cuts  off,  little  by  little,  all  its  body.' 

The  synapta  of  Quatrefages  is  the  Chirodota  digitata,  which 
Montaccu  found  Ion  or  afjo  on  the  coast  of  South  Devonshire. 
Mr.  Gosse  received  many  living  specimens  of  it  from  the  Rev. 
Charles  Kingsley,  who  found  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Torquay, 
and  suspects  them  to  be  the  Holothuria  inhccrens  of  Muller. 

Professor  Edward  Forbes,  writing  pleasantly  without  observing 
seriously,  described  the  brittle  starfishes,  and  especially  Luidia 
fragilissima,  throwing  off  their  rays  and  committing  suicide,  just 
to  spite  him  and  prevent  his  obtaining  a  specimen.  But  Mr. 
Gosse  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  as  many  as  he  wished,  and 
none  of  the  Brighton  fishermen  we  have  questioned,  nor  any  of 
our  own  observations,  ever  confirmed  the  notion  of  suicide.  Mr. 
Gosse  had  an  Urader  rubens,  which  he  thinks  voluntarily  threw 
off  four  of  its  rays;  tlu;  fifth  ray  falling  off  by  its  own  weight 
when  he  lifted  the  starfish  from  one  vessel  to  another.  AVhen 
preparing  many  starfishes  for  the  cabinet,  we  found  brittleness  to 
be  a  characteristic  in  which  one  individual  of  a  species  differed 
from  another,  and  which  in  the  fragile  individuals  pervaded  the 
whole  structiu'e.  Wc  saw  no  more  signs  of  will  in  it  than  in 
tlie  decay  of  the  teeth  or  the  brittleness  of  the  bones  of  the  aged 
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in  general.  The  brittle  specimens  had  every  other  symptom  of 
decrepitude.  Mr.  Gosse  says  his  urastev  ruhens  '  never  moved 
after  its  last  amputation,  and  putrefaction  soon  made  it  too 
manifest  that  death  had  ensued.' 

As  for  the  suicidal  sea-cucumbers  : — 

*  According  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  observers,  they  frequently 
disgorge  from  the  mouth  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  ovary,  '*  leaving 
the  body  an  empty  sac"  ;  and  occasionally  throwing  olf  even  the 
tentacles,  the  mouth,  and  the  dental  cylinder.  .  .  .  Whik  in  captivity 
the  motions  of  these  animals  were  quite  vermicular,  slowly  twisting 
the  long  body  into  knots  and  contortions,  and  writhing  about.  The 
tentacles  were  now  and  then  bent  inward  to  the  mouth,  one  or  two  at 
a  time,  and  then  unfolded.  They  did  not  long  retain  the  cylindrical 
form  in  which  I  received  them  ;  very  soon  one  after  another  began  to 
constrict  the  body  into  knots  at  irregular  intervals,  occasionally  so 
forcibly  as  to  separate  into  two  or  many  pieces.  Sometimes  the 
division  was  incomplete,  so  that  the  intestines,  and  especially  the 
long  generative  threads,  were  forced  out  abundantly  from  the  con- 
striction. Each  of  the  animals,  as  soon  as  it  had  arrived  at  tliis  stage 
of  its  suicidal  process,  was  seen  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  swathing-band 
of  white  threads,  which,  issuing  in  a  bundle  from  the  rupture,  soon 
became  involved  in  inextricable  confusion  by  the  writhings  and 
knottings  of  the  animal.  The  threads  were  of  great  length,  and 
closely  resembled  in  appearance  white  sewing  cotton.  ...  I  was  in 
hope  that  this  spontaneous  protrusion  of  the  egg-tubes  was  a  normal 
process,  and  that  by  keeping  the  animals  I  might  witness  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eggs  and  young,  especially  after  what  Sir  John  Dalyell 
and  others  have  observed  in  the  Ilolothuria.  But  I  found  that  the 
self-divided  animals  very  soon  became  offensive  and  evidently  putrescent, 
an  infallible  evidence  that  death  had  ensued ;  and  that  not  only 
was  this  the  case  with  the  posterior  portions  separated  from  the  main 
body,  but  with  the  latter  also,  or  that  to  which  the  head  was  attached.. 
....  One  which  I  put  into  fresh  water  in  order  to  kill  it  for  preserva- 
tion, immediately  began  to  contract,  and  continued  the  process  (not 
rapidly)  to  rigidity.  It  then  lengthened  again,  distended  the  posterior 
extremity,  and  then  divided  by  constriction  near  the  middle,  protruding 
the  intestine,  but  no  ovigerous  threads.' 

Professor  Edward  Forbes,  Mr.  Gosse,  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  M.  de 
Quatrefages,  are  all  agreed  that  the  dismemberment  is  voluntary. 
Mr.  Kingsley  ascribes  it  to  the  irritation  of  light,  and  M.  de 
Quatrefages  explains  it  by  a  commissariat  theory ; — the  animal 
is  short  of  provisions,  and  cuts  off  the  portions  of  its  body  it 
cannot  food, — just  as  in  the  Crimea  the  army  shot  the  ponies  for 
which  they  had  no  forage  !  Dismembered  soldiers  abound  in 
war  times,  and  the  explanation  is,  they  have  cut  off  their  arms 
and  legs  because  a  mismanaged  commissariat  had  reduced  them 
to  half-rations.  Not  a  single  proof  of  the  action  of  will  has 
beta  adduced  by  any  of  these  gentleman.    If  the  Holothuria 
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knot  and  break  off  tlieir  extremities,  they  also  eject  their 
stomachs,  an  effectual  way  certainly  of  combating  a  stoppage 
of  rations.  However,  often  as  we  have  seen  them  eject  their 
stomachs  and  ovaries,  w^e  have  never  observed  any  sign  of  the 
action  of  the  will ;  all  the  occurrences  being  as  involuntary  as 
parturition  or  dissolution.  Fear  and  disease,  age  and  death, 
explain  all  the  facts.  Suicide  is  a  perversion  of  human  nature, 
peculiar  to  the  highest  organism  of  life,  and  has  only  been 
imagined  on  insufficient  pretexts  as  a  zoological  fact  by  naturalists 
seeking  great  reputations  and  astonishing  discoveries  by  the 
easy  guesses  of  the  imaginative  instead  of  the  severe  experi- 
ments of  the  inductive  method  of  scientific  investigation. 


Art.  II. — Life  of  William  Titty,  B.A.  By  Alexander  Gilchrist,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  In  Two  Volumes.  London  : 
David  Boc(ue.  1855. 

We  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  carefully  written  biography 
in  order  to  bring  before  our  readers  the  leading  incidents  in  Etty's 
life,  and  the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  his  genius.  Of 
his  life  indeed  there  is  little  to  relate  but  what  is  common  to 
humanity  ; — of  his  special  gifts  in  their  rise  and  development  we 
shall  speak  more  at  large.  True  to  the  history  of  genius,  his 
earliest  days  were  proiDhetic  of  his  future  career.  That  art  which 
inspired  the  youthful  Giotto  in  the  field,  not  less  indubitably 
manifested  its  power  and  spell  in  the  childhood  of  Etty.  We  find 
him  spoken  of  as  the  infant  Apelles.  Destitute  of  education,  for 
seven  yerrs  apprenticed  to  an  arduous  trade  which  left  little 
leisure  at  his  disposal,  despite  likewise  the  opposition  of  parents 
and  friends,  he  still  cherished  the  thought  of  one  day  becom- 
ing a  painter.  His  apprenticeship  as  printer  being  ended  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  in  the  year  1805  he  comes  up  to  London, 
enters  with  ardour  on  his  chosen  pursuit,  draws  from  prints,  or 
from  nature,  or  anything  he  can  find,  is  introduced  to  Opie  and 
Fuseli,  and  shortly  commences  his  long  career  of  labour  and  study 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  There  he  is  the  associate  of  students 
who  in  after  years  become  like  himself  conspicuous  in  the  art 
annals  of  their  country.  Collins  is  admitted  probationer  the 
same  week  as  himself;  Haydon,  admitted  two  years  before,  was 
already  painting  ambitiously  ;  Wilkie,  as  Academy  student,  had 
even  then  produced  his  '  V^illage  Politicians'  and  the  'Blind 
Fiddler Mulready  liad  begun  to  exhibit  pictures  of  quiet  merit, 
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and  Leslie,  Constable,  Bailey,  and  Hilton  were  pressing  forward 
towards  that  goal  which  they  each  ultimately  attained.  It  is  no 
slight  honour  that  among  such  aspirants  for  fame  Etty  in  after 
years  was  found  worthy  to  occupy  by  no  means  the  least  con- 
spicuous position.  Yet  he  had  long  to  labour  and  to  wait.  His 
was  a  mind  that  took  years  in  maturing,  his  art  was  no  spon- 
taneous product,  but  the  careful  elaboration  of  thought  and 
patient  industry.  He  had  to  suffer  many  discouragements ;  for 
a  yea.r  he  was  the  pupil  of  Lawrence,  and  at  the  end  of  it  was 
not  grounded  even  in  the  technical  portion  of  his  art.  He  then 
went  to  the  British  Gallery,  copied  old  masters,  painted  from 
nature,  heads  in  the  day-time  and  the  Academy  by  night,  silently 
but  steadfastly,  by  daily  and  nightly  study  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  of  his  art.  Never  was  there  a  more  striking 
example  of  the  necessity  of  industry  even  in  the  presence  of  un- 
doubted talent.  With  the  emphasis  of  threatened  failure,  yet 
ultimate  success,  Etty  would  appear  to  warn  all  students  against 
confiding  in  the  creative  and  self-sustaining  power  of  genius  ;  to 
tell  them  that  even  for  the  gifted,  art  is  long  while  life  is  short ; 
that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  but 
that  it  is  through  patient  waiting,  yet  untiring  industry,  that  even 
great  powers  attain  their  development  and  great  works  are  pro- 
duced. We  have  seen  that  Etty  was  late  in  commencing  his  art 
studies,  he  was  likewise  long  in  obtaining  success — for  years 
indeed  it  was  chiefly  failure  that  goaded  him  to  exertion.  It  is 
characteristic  of  his  mind  that  while  never  inordinately  elated,  he 
was  never  utterly  cast  down.  He  had  a  modest  faith  in  his  powers 
which  gave  him  a  prevailing  assurance  even  in  the  midst  of 
failure,  and  which  cheered  him  onwards  till  it  bore  him  to  ulti- 
mate triumph. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-five  for  a  second  time  he  visits  Italy,  his 
mind  now  matured  and  prepared  not  only  to  appreciate  but  to 
profit  by  the  great  works  which  even  in  these  days  still  remain 
the  inspiration  of  the  artist.  His  journal,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
of  little  interest,  and  would  imply  no  great  mental  capacity  or 
insight.  He  visits  Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  and  other 
cities  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  balance 
the  ordinary  discomfort  of  travel ;  and  his  criticisms,  whether  on 
art,  scenery,  or  people,  scarcely  rise  above  the  level  of  the  remarks 
which  the  thousand  travellers  who  leave  England  for  health  or 
recreation  write  in  the  sleepy  hours  of  evening  to  anxious  and 
attentive  friends  at  home.  Etty  was  no  painter  in  words ;  he 
was  not  one  of  those  men  of  universal  genius  who  are  equally 
great  in  whatever  department  accident  may  direct  their  lives,  he 
was  a  painter  of  pictures  and  nothing  more  ;  the  heights  of  fame 
were  accessible  to  him  in  that  direction  and  in  no  other.  Far 
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from  being  a  citizen  of  the  world,  he  was  so  completely  bound  by 
the  ties  of  home  and  country  as  to  feel  ill  at  ease  in  a  foreign 
land. 

If  Etty  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  history  and  progress  of 
art,  it  must  be  as  a  colourist.  In  his  earliest  studies  he  gave  in- 
dications of  possessing  an  eye  for  colour.  In  his  autobiography 
he  says — '  When  one  night  in  the  "  Life"  Fuseli  was  visitor,  I 
threw  aside  the  chalk  and  took  up  the  palette  S(3t  with  oil-colour, 
and  began  to  paint  the  figure.  "  Ah  !  there,''  says  Fuseli,  "  you 
seem  to  be  at  home,''  and  so  I  truly  felt.'  His  master.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  told  him  that  he  had  a  very  good  eye  for 
colour,  but  that  he  was  lamentably  deficient  in  almost  all  other 
respects.  In  all  his  studies,  as  in  all  his  travels,  it  is  this 
'eye  for  colour'  that  actuates  his  labours  and  directs  his  aims. 
In  Florence  his  one  desire  is  to  copy  the  well-known  Titian 
Venus  of  the  Tribune ;  in  Paris,  he  expatiates  with  rapture  on 
the  '  Marriage  of  Cana'  by  Paul  Veronese  ;  in  whatever  city  he 
may  be,  it  is  the  works  of  the  Venetian  school  that  inspire  him 
with  ardour  and  impel  him  to  labour.  It  is  not  the  drawing  and 
expression  of  Raphael,  the  superhuman  grandeur  of  Michael 
Angelo,  or  the  illusive  light  and  shade  of  Correggio  that  he  strives 
to  incorporate  into  his  own  style  and  treatment ;  it  is  Venice  and 
the  unrivalled  colour  of  the  Venetian  school  that  holds  him  cap- 
tive by  a  spell,  and  makes  him  a  willing  exile  from  home  and 
country. 

It  is  in  Venice  that  he  revels,  not  in  gondolas  by  moonlight, 
not  among  the  '  spoils  of  nations'  and  the  riches  of  '  the  ex- 
haustless  East ;'  but  with  an  ardour  that  knows  no  abatement,  for 
seven  long  months  he  is  copying  by  day  the  pictures  in  the 
Galleries,  and  by  night  studying  in  the  Academy  from  the 
'  Life.'  Ho  returns  home  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  well 
satisfied  at  the  result  of  his  labours,  and  eager  to  enter  on  his 
future  career  with  matured  powers  and  accumulated  knowledge. 
The  very  next  night  saw  liim  at  his  post  on  the  bench  of  the  Life 
Acadeniy.  But  his  education  was  in  fact  complete,  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  powers,  although  the  full  accession  to  his  fame  came 
as  usual  only  to  cheer  him  in  life's  decline. 

Having  thus  traced  tlie  development  of  Etty's  powers,  we  will 
now  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  more  critical  estimate  of  their  merit 
and  cliaracter.  Tintoretto  inscribed  over  the  door  of  his  studio 
as  the  rule  of  his  life,  'The  colour  of  Titian,  with  the  drawing  of 
Michael  Angelo.'  It  is  probable  that  this  celebrated  maxim 
sought  to  combine  elcnionts  inc()mpatil)le  in  their  nature,  and 
at  least,  the  history  of  art  affords  no  example  of  their  successful 
association.  The  schools  of  thought  have  never  been  famed  for 
colour ;  and  periods  rich  in  colour  have  always  made  thought, 
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drawing,  and  tlie  higher  attributes  of  art,  subordinate.  Art  in 
its  full  range  would  appear  to  take  too  wide  a  scope  to  be 
embraced  in  its  fulness  by  any  one  master  or  period.  The 
development  of  one  excellence  is  at  the  expense  of  others ;  and 
he  who  ambitiously  attempts  to  combine  all  merits  within 
himself  will  probably  end  in  an  eclectic  mediocrity,  alike  devoid 
of  excellence  or  defect.  All  that  we  can  demand  is  that  each 
man  shall  bring  out  to  the  uttermost  his  individual  specialite, 
and  failing  to  find  in  any  one  master  or  epoch  the  repre- 
sentative of  art  in  its  full  completeness,  we  must  be  content 
to  perfect  the  cycle  in  its  history  rather  than  in  the  biography 
of  an  individual,  and  rest  abundantly  satisfied  if  any  man  in 
our  days  has  been  found  worthy  to  add  one  stone  to  the 
beauty  of  Art's  temple.  Not  only  does  charity  in  criticism,  but 
even  essential  truth  demand  that  we  should  eliminate  the  merits 
rather  than  cavil  at  the  failings  of  a  man ;  still  we  cannot  but 
record  our  regret  that  Etty,  either  through  carelessness  or 
inability,  was  so  often  guilty  of  bad  drawing.  We  are  assured 
that  he  could  draw,  and  that  he  did  draw  correctly,  but  that  he 
ever  attained  to  that  delicate  and  refined  appreciation  of  form, 
or  acquired  the  niceties  and  elegancies  on  which  anything 
approaching  to  style  in  drawing  depends,  we  utterly  deny.  We 
boldly  confess  that  it  is  not  without  regret  that  we  find  him 
night  after  night,  year  after  year,  during  a  long  life  of  study, 
laboriously  copying  from  all  the  accidents  and  deformities  of  a 
life  model.  We  are  told  that  he  idealized  the  forms  before  him, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  have  seen  no  evidence  of  his  having 
done  so.  At  his  death  he  left  above  eight  hundred  Academy 
studies,  and  yet  throughout  his  works  the  forms  are  coarse,  heavy, 
in  fact,  actual  rather  than  of  that  ideal  beauty  which  the  poetic 
character  of  his  subjects  demanded.  We  ask,  could  any  better 
result  be  anticipated  from  such  a  course  of  study?  We  do  not 
wish  to  fall  into  any  empty  and  hackneyed  eulogy  on  the  tran- 
scendent merits  of  the  antique ;  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  if 
not  the  only,  at  least  in  these  days,  the  best  antidote  against 
the  coarse  actualities  of  the  life  model  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ideal  statues  of  antiquity,  and  we  are  equally  ready  to  admit 
that  the  study  of  the  life  is  likewise  the  best  remedy  against  the 
cold  abstractions  of  the  classic  school.  We  are  no  admirers  of 
statuesque  painting.  We  do  not  wish  to  add  to  the  defects  of 
the  English  school  by  importing  from  France  the  cold  petrifac- 
tions and  sculptured  rigidities  of  David  and  his  followers.  We 
do  not  desire  to  see  forms  so  purely  scholastic  and  classical  as 
to  be  at  least  beyond,  if  not  above,  our  sympathies.  The  flesh 
and  blood  creations  of  Rubens  allowed  to  run  riot  in  wild 
exuberance,  with  all  their  unpardonable  coarseness  of  form,  are 
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yet  incomparably  superior  to  any  of  the  vapid  Academy  and 
classical  products  of  the  Frencli  school.  Fortunately,  we  are  not 
compelled  to  travel  to  Paris  for  instruction  in  this  matter  ;  from 
our  own  Flaxman,  Etty  might  have  learnt  a  purer  form.  Flax- 
man's  outlines  appear  to  ns  the  happy  medium  between  the 
classic  and  the  romantic,  the  ideal  and  the  actual.  The  con- 
clusion therefore  is,  that  whatever  other  attributes  Etty  might 
possess,  delicacy  and  beauty  of  form  were  not  among  the  number, 
and  that  in  this,  the  highest  and  most  spiritual  element  in  art, 
his  works  are  wanting. 

This  defect  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  Etty  aspired 
to  a  class  of  subjects  in  which  it  is  imperative  that  the  form 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  elevated  above  the  commonplace  of 
actual  life.  But  unfortunately  he  had  little  or  no  capacity  for 
abstract  creations.  We  recollect  that  when  Haydon  was  mentally 
working  out  one  of  his  greatest  works,  '  The  Raising  of  Lazarus/ 
the  head  of  Lazarus  was  suggested  by  a  print  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  plate  consisted  of  a  figure  in  which  the  head  was 
wanting,  but  it  immediately  suggested  that  for  which  he  had 
been  seeking  ;  the  face  of  Lazarus,  with  death  awaking  into  life, 
flashed  before  his  mind,  and  he  went  home  and  put  the  concep- 
tion upon  canvas.  This  head  is  in  the  opinion  of  many,  for 
expression  and  fitness,  one  of  the  grandest  conceptions  of  which 
modern  art  can  boast.  The  following  anecdote  will  serve  to  show 
by  how  different  a  process  Etty  arrived  at  his  results.  He  is  in 
want  of  a  head  for  his  *  Joan  of  Arc,'  which  the  reader  will 
recollect  was  among  the  most  ambitious  of  his  works  : — 

'  The  lady  who  had  so  kindly  sat  had  been  first  seen  in  Westminster 
Abbey — had  there  struck  his  fanc}^  as  suitable  for  the  head  of  his 
chosen  heroine.  He  set  his  niece  on  the  stranger's  track,  who  traced 
her  to  Kensington.  By  dint  of  management — applications  to  Verger 
and  Kensington  tradesmen,  the  skiH'ul  envoy  extracted  from  them, 
first  tlic  calhng,  then  the  name,  of  the  lady's  fatlier ;  finally,  for  the 
"  c(!lebrated  artist"  obtained  (a  delicate  business)  his  and  the  lady's 
consent  to  her  sitting.  A  characteristic  instance,  among  many  like, 
of  the  channels  through  which  Etty  often  obtained  his  models  for  the 
head  ;  at  the  cost  of  no  small  pains  and  embarrassment.  The  feminine 
tact  of  his  "  llight  Hand"  always  proved  invaluable  in  perfecting  the 
discovery  and  ojx'iiing  a  negotiation.  Sometimes  at  the  theatre,  the 
painter's  eye  would  In;  taken  with  a  picturescpie  "face  in  the  boxes; 
anfl  he  issue  the  injunction  to  his  niece  to  keej)  her  eyes  about  her."  ' — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

Wo  have  already  said  that  tlio  range  of  Etty's  subjects 
especially  demanded  a  pure  type  of  beauty.  He  t(dls  us: — 
*  Wiion  I  found  that  all  the  i^reat  ]);iintors  of  anticjuity  had 
become  thus  great  through  painting  great  actions  and  the  human 
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form,  I  resolved  to  paint  nothing  else.  And  finding  God's 
most  glorious  work  to  be  woman,  that  all  beauty  had  been 
concentrated  in  her,  I  resolved  to  dedicate  myself  to  painting — ■ 
not  the  draper's  or  milliner's  work — but  God's  most  glorious 
work,  more  finely  than  ever  had  been  done.' 

A  noble  ambition  most  truly,  in  the  realization  of  which  it  must 
be  admitted  he  proved  himself  not  wholly  unsuccessful.  Yet  the 
worship  of  this  idol,  not  the  compilation  of  the  tailor,  but  the 
emanation  of  God,  carried  him  into  an  art  anachronism  which 
the  public  showed  no  alacrity  to  sanction.  The  best  justifica- 
tion of  the  undraped  figure  was  given  by  a  living  critic,  when 
she  said  that  '  we  have  all  some  abstract  notions  of  power, 
beauty,  love,  joy,  song,  haunting  our  minds,  and  illuminating  the 
realities  of  life.'  It  is  not  that  we  care  for  the  sea-born  Venus, 
but  for  that  beauty  and  love  of  which  she  is  typical  ;  it  is  not 
that  the  vine-crowned  Bacchus  is  an  object  of  our  faith,  but  we 
need  not  the  less  accept  him  as  an  exuberant  product  of  fancy, 
the  personified  expression  of  fertility  and  enjoyment.  We 
think  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  man  who  shall  not 
be  deterred  by  fear  or  calumny  from  thus  translating  into  the 
language  of  the  present  day,  and  boldly  bringing  before  the 
public — which  either  is  too  depraved  or  pretends  to  be  too  pure 
— these  poetic  fictions  of  the  past  which  a  cold  rationalism  that 
even  in  art  would  exert  an  undivided  supremacy,  is  but  too  ready 
to  banish  and  condemn.  Such  subjects,  however,  are  never  likely 
to  be  eminently  popular  in  this  country ;  and  we  do  not  even 
desire  that  they  should  be  ;  and  assuredly  Etty  scarcely  attained 
to  that  elevation  and  purity  of  treatment  which  alone  could 
justify  the  boldness  of  his  attempt.  In  a  climate  where  we 
suffer  the  rigours  of  winter,  only  to  be  followed  by  the  severities 
of  a  northern  summer,  undraped  figures,  even  on  the  walls  of  an 
exhibition,  are  somewhat  out  of  place.  They  can  only  be  recon- 
ciled to  manners  and  associations  so  foreign  as  our  own  by  an 
ideal  and  all  but  unreal  treatment,  which  shall  at  once  transport 
the  fancy  to  other  times  and  regions.  Scenes  like  these  must 
not  be  laid  on  earth,  but  in  those  limbos  of  air,  among  the 
isles  of  the  imagination,  or  the  fancied  Hesperides  slumbering 
under  cloudless  skies  fanned  by  perfumed  breezes.  Such  regions 
are  fitly  peopled  by  beings  not  of  earth  ;  the  forms  unearthly, 
the  colours  bright  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  rainbow,  and  the 
sportive  gaiety  of  the  action  telling  of  a  land  devoid  of  care  and 
sorrow.  Such  scenes  were  within  Etty's  power.  We  have  now 
before  us  a  plate  of  that  glowing  creation,  '  Youth  at  the  Prow 
and  Pleasure  at  the  Helm,'  so  brilliant  in  colour,  so  happy  in 
conception,  so  joyous  and  festive  in  the  life  it  breathes.  Callous 
must  be  that  criticism  which  can  speak  with  severity  of  such  a 
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work.  The  admirers  of  Etty  may  always  refer  with  confident  pride 
to  conceptions  like  this,  in  which  he  stands  almost  without  a  rival. 

We  believe  it  is  uniformly  the  triumph  of  the  highest  art  to 
redeem  from  grossness  every  object  within  its  sphere  by  throwing 
around  it  a  halo  of  beauty.  '  Una  and  the  Lion/  '  Orpheus  and 
the  Beasts/  may  each  be  taken  as  typical  of  that  saving  beauty, 
the  soul  of  art,  which  reduces  gross  materialism  into  subjection 
to  itself,  and  brings  discordant  and  opposing  elements  to  confess 
a  superior  spell.  To  this  test  we  may  fairly  subject  every  work 
of  art.  Is  beauty  found  in  that  supremacy  which  throws  into 
subjection  every  lower  consideration  ?  With  the  best  examples 
of  ancient  sculpture  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case.  In  the  classic 
period,  the  full  knowledge  of  the  human  form  seems  to  have 
ended  in  its  deification.  Form  was  exalted  till  it  became,  as  it 
were,  formless  ;  the  material  so  instinct  with  thouglit  and  purpose 
as  to  touch  on  the  confines  of  the  spiritual,  till  the  physical  structure 
became  but  as  a  veil  which  covered  without  concealing  the  soul 
within.  Never  will  the  human  form  be  again  so  exalted  ;  but 
while  we  revert,  not  without  sorrow,  to  the  past,  we  may  look 
upon  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  subseqvient  and  present  times 
as  affording  an  abundant  recompence.  We  do  not  now  give  the 
prize  of  merit  to  the  man  who  surpasses  all  competitors  in  deeds 
of  prowess  or  of  skill,  but  to  him  who  having  brought  his  body 
into  subjection,  bears  the  stamp  of  true  nobility  in  the  expression 
of  his  countenance  and  the  capacity  of  his  brow.  Herein  lies 
a  fundamental  distinction  between  Pagan  and  Christian  art ; 
the  one  has  primary  reference  to  the  soul  within,  the  other  is  the 
glorification  of  the  physique  without.  With  Christianity  and  its 
consequent  civilizations,  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  art  were  at 
once  diverted  from  their  accustomed  channels  ;  and  hence,  as 
already  stated,  we  regard  the  style  of  Etty  in  great  measure  an 
anachronism.  The  purity  of  his  mind  we  do  not  doubt,  the  purity 
of  his  works  is  altogether  another  question.  Judging  from  our 
recollection  of  tlie  productions  which  we  were  accustomed  to  see 
on  the  walls  of  the  London  exhibitions,  we  must  adhere  to  our 
opinion  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  elevated  in  form  or 
character  to  save  them  from  their  more  obvious  tendency.  For 
Etty,  as  a  man,  we  have  the  greatest  respect ;  and  in  justification 
of  himself,  and  in  some  measure  likewise  of  liis  works,  we  are 
constrained  to  make  the  following  extract ; — 

*Like  many  otlicr  men,  my  clianictor  Jiasbccn  much  misunderstood. 
....  As  a  worsliipjKT  of  beauty,  whether  it  he  seen  in  a  weed,  a 
flower,  or  in  that  most  interesting  ibrm  ol"  humanity — lovely  v.  oman  ; 
m  intense;  admiration  of  it  and  its  Almighty  Author,  if  at  any  time 
1  have  forgotten  tlie  honnchu'y  Vnu)  that  1  oui^ht  not  to  liave  passed 
and  tended  to  voluptuousness,  I  implore  His  j)ardon  ;  I  liave  never 
wished  to  seduce  others  Irom  that  ])ath  and  practice  of  virtue  which 
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alone  letids  to  happiness  here  and  hereafter ;  and  if  in  any  of  my 
pictures  an  immoral  sentiment  has  heen  aimed  at,  I  consent  it  should 
be  burnt ;  but  I  never  recollect  being  actuated  in  painting  my  pictures 
by  such  sentiment.  .  .  .  My  aim  in  all  my  great  pictures  has  been  to 
paint  some  great  moral  on  the  heart.' — Autobiography,  'Art  Journal,' 
February,  1849. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  this  '  moral  on  the  heart'  was  so 
adorned  and  disguised  by  the  blandishments  of  his  palette,  as  to 
pass  altogether  unnoticed  by  the  multitude.  The  moral  of  his 
pictures  is  not  unlike  the  moral  appended  to  fables,  which,  while 
it  cannot  be  said  materially  to  augment  our  wisdom,  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  not  diminishing  our  enjoyment.  In  either  picture 
or  fable  we  are  but  too  willing  to  be  led  on  through  the  alluring 
mazes  of  a  fancied  creation,  but  we  refuse  to  be  taught  by  so 
circuitous  a  method  the  truth  of  some  self-evident  position. 
Assuredly,  a  picture  by  Etty  is  not  exactly  the  place  where  we 
should  expect  to  find  moral  truth  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  charac- 
teristic of  the  unworldly  simplicity  of  Etty's  mind  that  he  should 
imagine  his  productions  fulfilled  a  vocation  in  this  direction. 
Essentially  festive  and  joyous,  his  works  are  not  to  be  condemned 
because  they  do  not  possess  merits  to  which  they  lay  no  pre- 
tensions. If  they  satisfy  the  imagination,  and  do  not  absolutely 
offend  the  conscience,  it  sufficeth.  For  pictures  of  any  high  aim 
or  extended  scope,  we  believe  Etty's  mind  to  have  been  wholly 
unequal ;  it  is  on  such  works  as  the  following  that  we  ever  rejoice 
to  see  his  pencil  employed  : — 

'  The  '  Cleopatra'  must  reckon  as  a  second  step  in  the  track  so 
happily  indicated  by  the  '  Coral  Finders.'  Most  of  the  productions 
finished  the  ensuing  year  (1822)  are  minor  flowers  from  the  same 
smiling  garden  of  fancy.  '  Venus  and  Cupid  Descending  ;' — '  Cupid 
and  Psyche  Descending ;' — '  Cupid  Sheltering  his  Darling  from  the 
approaching  Storm' ; — '  Venus  at  the  Bath'  (not  exhibited,  wherein 
figure  again  the  favourite  dramatis  personse  '  Psyche  and  her  Lover')  : 
these  together  form  a  bright  and  graceful  posy ;  all  in  the  fanciful 
and  pretty  rather  than  imaginative  strain  ;  all  small  in  size  also.' — 
Vol.  i.  p.  98. 

It  is  to  us  a  remarkable  anomaly  that  a  man  so  plain,,  homely, 
and  unostentatious  as  Etty  should  find  a  fitting  expression  in  a 
school  of  art  so  essentially  decorative.  Heavy  and  uncouth  in 
person,  without  a  single  line  of  beauty  in  his  whole  composition ; 
accustomed  from  his  earliest  childhood  till  his  latest  days  to  the 
rudest  simplicity  of  life ;  by  a  rebound  which  can  only  be  under- 
stood on  some  inexplicable  law  of  contradiction,  he  painted 
throughout  his  whole  career  just  the  opposites  to  himself.  The 
history  of  literature  is  not  without  similar  examples.  The  tragic 
element  is  said  by  an  innate  necessity  to  contain  within  itself  the 
comic.    Jean  Paul  Richter,  weighed  down  by  sorrow,  composed 
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some  of  the  quaintest  and  most  humorous  of  his  works,  and  we  all 
know  that  'John  Gilpin'  was  written  in  a  fit  of  despondency. 
Still  these  instances  are  not  wholly  analogous,  they  are  but  the 
momentary  unbending  of  the  bow,  the  convulsive  or  hysterical 
reaction  of  a  mind  too  highly  wrought.  In  Etty,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  a  constant  and  apparently  healthy  action,  steadily 
working  to  one  uniform  result  in  which  the  cause  contradicts  the 
effect,  the  life  is  in  opposition  to  its  results.  He  was  probably 
one  of  those  quiet,  timid  men  in  whom  much  is  slumbering  un- 
known. We  find  that  in  general  society  he  was  '  too  shy  and 
diffident  to  take  a  part,'  and  '  would  often  at  a  dinner  party  sit 
without  saying  a  word.'  We  have  seen  likewise  that  his  mind 
was  long  in  arriving  at  maturity,  the  current  of  his  thoughts  was 
evidently  slow,  and  his  ideas  wanted  that  rapidity  of  sequence  on 
which  brilliancy  in  society  so  greatly  depends.  Beneath  the 
heavy  outward  form,  unseen  by  the  outer  world,  there  evidently 
lay  concealed  in  Etty's  mind  a  rich  vein  of  poetry  and  romance 
which  only  found  suitable  expression  in  the  quiet  seclusion  of 
his  studio. 

Etty  on  his  return  from  Italy  was  fired  with  an  ambition  to 
paint  large  pictures.  A  large  canvas  demands  not  only  large 
figures,  but  a  great  subject  and  a  grand  treatment.  A  large 
picture  must  be  something  more  than  a  small  one  magnified  ;  a 
giant  figure  must  be  instinct  with  giant  energies ;  works  on  the 
scale  of  Michael  Angel  o  demand  his  powers.  It  was  fortunate 
for  the  fame  of  Etty  that  in  his  attempts  at  high  art,  in  the  sense 
of  larf^re  canvases,  he  obtained  little  encouras^ement.  The  series 
of  grand  works  now  in  the  Academy  of  Edinburgh  he  was  glad 
to  dispose  of  at  prices  which  barely  afforded  him  the  means  of 
subsistence  ;  and  we  may  safely  venture  the  opinion  that  the  high 
sum  realized  for  his  latest  great  effort — the  'Joan  of  Arc,'  was 
the  reward  of  a  previously  well-earned  fame  in  other  directions 
rather  than  the  representative  of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work. 
Of  this  '  Joan  of  Arc'  series,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1847,  we  have  retained  no  very  favourable  impression  ;  they  were 
received  with  the  greater  leniency  as  the  latest  efforts  of  a  vete- 
ran whose  previous  works  and  untiring  zeal  entitled  him  to  re- 
spectful deference.  On  a  recent  visit  to  Scotland  we  did  not  fail 
to  examine  Etty's  Edinburgh  series,  and  we  find  in  our  note- 
book the  following  entry  resi)ecting  them  : — '  The  action  of  these 
pictures  is  forced  and  exaggerated  without  being  really  strong.' 
This  is  just  what  we  should  have  anticipated  ;  a  mind  deficient 
in  essential  grasp  and  power  always  tears  its  '  j)assion  to  tatters/ 
and  wants  the  '  t(3rnperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness.'  An 
artist  should  be  conscieus  of  something  like  superhuman  powers, 
before  he  puts  his  genius  to  the  severe  test  of  great  pictures. 
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Wilkie,  who  won  well  merited  fame  in  the  Dutch  department, 
proved  himself  utterly  unsuited  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  scale 
and  sphere  of  subject.  This  might  infallibly  have  been  predicted 
from  the  character  of  his  mind.  It  was  wanting  in  that  power, 
grasp,  and  loftiness  which  alone  can  fill  a  large  canvas  not  merely 
with  bodily  but  spiritual  presence.  With  Etty  it  was  the  same. 
His  journals  and  letters  do  not  contain  one  really  great  original 
thought,  and  how  could  he  then  paint  a  truly  great  picture? 
Kaphael  did  not  visit  the  Holy  Land  in  order  to  paint  the 
*  Transfiguration,'  nor  Athens  that  he  might  accurately  represent 
its  school ;  the  imagination  can  always  create  for  itself  the  most 
fitting  sphere  for  the  enacting  of  a  great  event ;  and  when  we 
find  Etty,  before  he  attempts  his  '  Joan  of  Arc,'  constrained  to 
make  a  tour  to  Orleans  in  order  to  take  sketches  of  backgrounds 
and  accessories,  we  at  once  know  that  his  mind  is  more  fitted  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  topographer  than  for  the  originating  power 
implied  in  the  historical  painter.  Etty  was  not  a  great  man,  there 
is  nothing  in  his  life  to  show  it ;  he  painted,  it  is  true,  some  pic- 
tures which  by  their  exuberant  fancy  and  power  of  fascination 
will  always  live  in  the  art  of  his  country,  but  he  was  not  a  man 
of  that  distinguished  and  commanding  power  which  would  place 
him  as  a  fixed  star  in  the  constellation  of  universal  art ;  he  did 
not  possess  that  general  genius  which  can  command  a  position 
in  history.  He  had  not  those  qualities  which  give  force  on 
a  grand  scale ;  he  had  not  raised  his  mind  to  that  high  pitch 
from  which  alone  high  art  can  originate.  However  contradictory 
it  may  appear,  yet  we  believe  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  in  order 
to  paint  a  large  picture  a  man  must  be  able  to  concentrate  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  thought  into  the  smallest  possible 
amount  of  space.  Now  of  this  concentrated  power  of  thought 
Etty  was  deficient.  We  could  quote  from  his  '  Life' aphorisms 
which  from  their  mingled  gravity  and  puerility  would  hold  his 
character  up  to  ridicule.  To  do  so  would  be  unjust,  for  it  is  per- 
haps scarcely  fair  to  judge  of  a  painter  otherwise  than  by  his 
pictures. 

But  it  is  as  a  colourist  that  Etty  must  stand  or  fall,  herein  lies 
his  true  claim  to  immortality.  We  have  seen  that  in  his  earliest 
outset  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  told  him  that  he  had  '  a  very  good 
eye  for  colour.'  Now  although  colour  ranks  low  among  the  pri- 
mary elements  of  art,  yet  the  power  of  appreciating  its  delicacies 
and  refinements  is  among  the  rarest  of  endowments.  A  man  by 
assiduous  industry  may  acquire  the  power  of  drawing  correctly  ; 
the  grammar  of  art  will  teach  him  the  laws  of  light  and  shade, 
with  the  rules  of  composition,  which  without  much  difficulty  he 
may  reduce  to  practice ;  but  no  industry,  no  instruction,  and  no 
technical  maxims  will  in  colour  supply  the  want  of  a  delicate 
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perception.  The  tyro  will  ask  the  master  how  did  you  compound 
those  tints  and  tones  ;  he  cannot  tell.  If  again  asked  why  he 
puts  given  colours  in  a  certain  position,  he  will  have  no  better 
answer  than  because  they  look  well.  Colour  which  can  be  divided 
according  to  positive  and  well-known  laws  by  the  prism,  and  is 
capable  of  scientific  accuracy  in  its  analysis  and  statement,  be- 
comes, when  practically  applied  to  art,  all  but  a  creature  of 
caprice.  We  know  that  a  well  coloured  picture  must  please  by 
virtue  of  certain  well  ascertained  laws,  and  yet  the  knowledge  of 
these  laws  will  neither  make  a  good  colourist  or  be  an  efficient 
recipe  for  the  composition  of  a  good  picture.  Colouring  would 
be  the  most  carnal  element  in  art  if  by  its  subtlety  it  were  not  the 
most  spiritual.  The  great  colourists  have  never  educated  their 
eye  through  the  intellect ;  if  they  have  fulfilled  laws  they  have 
done  so  unwittingly ;  the  Venetians  knew  little  about  the  prism ; 
their  works  were  not  the  result  of  science  though  they  doubtless 
bear  the  test  of  scientific  analysis.  From  the  pictures  of  Turner 
and  his  copyist  Pyne,  it  might  indeed  be  imagined  that  at  least 
in  their  case  the  eye  had  been  perverted  from  the  study  of  nature 
and  reliance  upon  healthy  intuition  by  the  more  palpable  bril- 
liancy of  the  prismatic  spectrum.  Such  pictures  Etty  aptly  termed 
'  fiery  abominations,"  and  accordingly  we  find  his  own  works  free 
from  such  vagaries.  Etty's  colouring  is  undoubtedly  far  from 
literal,  it  is  fanciful  and  playful,  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
his  subjects ;  it  is  stamped  with  an  individuality  of  his  own,  and 
is  in  some  measure  to  be  regarded  as  a  mental  creation.  His 
eye  for  colour  became  indeed  a  passion  craving  for  constant  gra- 
tification, pictures  created  enthusiasm  in  his  mind  in  proportion 
as  they  contained  this  element,  and  canvas  was  just  so  much 
space  in  which  fancy  revelled  in  voluptuous  hues. 

In  order  to  assign  to  Etty  his  right  position  among  the  great 
colourists,  it  will  be  well  for  a  moment  to  revert  to  the  leading 
characteristics  which  have  distinguished  the  more  celebrated 
masters.  By  general  consent,  Titian  ranks  as  chief  Not  only  is  he 
the  purest  and  the  most  truthful,  but  in  him  colour  never  ran  ram- 
pant ;  it  was  not  pursued  as  the  sole  object ;  was  kept  in  subjection, 
and  never  j)crmitted  to  interfere  with  the  senatorial  dignity  of  his 
figures.  It  is  evident  that  Etty,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
individual  merits,  belonged  to  a  totally  different  order  of  taste. 
Florid  and  decorative,  pursuing  colour  for  its  own  sake,  he  was 
not  anxious  to  render  it  subservient  to  a  higher  meaning.  We 
find  in  a  note-book  that  we  passed  the  following  criticism  on  one 
of  liis  works:  '  It  contains  just  one  excellence — colour — and  that 
gaudy  and  wanting  in  ])urity  ;  tin;  colour  is  even  less  2)are  than 
that  of  Jiubens,  and  fails  in  attaining  his  licjuid  lucid  and  tran- 
span'ut  (quality.  The  style  is  that  of  meretricious  glare,  is  wanting 
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in  balance  of  parts,  and  would  presuppose  anything  but  a 
refined  and  delicate  taste/  This  criticism,  if  it  were  to  stand 
alone  in  its  unmitigated  severity,  would  be  unjust ;  it  is  one-sided, 
and  scarcely  applicable  to  many  of  his  works.  Still,  in  kind,  if 
not  in  degree,  it  expresses  our  deliberate  opinion,  and  serves  to 
show  that  we  do  not  place  Etty  among  the  class  of  pure 
colourists. 

If  not  for  the  purity,  at  least  for  the  glory  of  colour,  we  turn 
to  the  works  of  Paul  Veronese.  The  prince  of  palace  painters, 
his  pictures  are  resplendent  with  all  the  sumptuous  riches  of  a 
court.  Educated  under  the  sway  of  Titian,  making  Venice  the 
city  of  his  adoption,  he  was  the  fitting  instrument  to  transmit  to 
latest  times  the  expiring  glories  of  the  Republic.  The  festivities 
of  merchant  princes,  the  apotheosis  of  the  world's  favourites, 
robed  in  all  the  splendour  of  earth,  enhanced  by  the  radiance  of 
the  skies,  found  in  him  their  chosen  chronicler.  His  pictures 
more  than  any  other  works,  whether  written  or  painted,  serve  to 
prove  the  analogy  between  colours  and  sounds  ;  in  modulation  of 
tone,  in  intricacy  yet  harmony  of  arrangement,  they  are  to  the 
eye  what  a  band  of  musicians  is  to  the  ear.  Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, nevertheless,  that  they  appeal  to  the  bodily  rather  than 
to  the  spiritual  sense ;  and  while  recording  with  rapture  the 
riches  of  earth,  do  not  lead  the  thoughts  onward  to  the  mysteries 
of  heaven.  Never  in  fact  were  spiritual  subjects  treated  in  a 
more  secular  manner  than  by  the  whole  school  of  colourists, 
whether  we  turn  to  Rubens  in  Belgium,  or  to  Titian,  Veronese, 
and  Tintoretto  in  Venice.  But  at  this  moment  we  are  concerned 
merely  with  the  individual  style  of  colour  which  characterizes  the 
works  of  Veronese.  We  have  been  the  more  desirous  of  dwell- 
ing upon  his  special  manner  from  a  persuasion  that  a  comparison 
of  Etty's  style  with  this  master  woidd  show  that  in  visual  sus- 
ceptibilities they  were  alike,  and  that  our  modern  colourist  may 
claim  Veronese  as  his  historical  progenitor.  Both  were  florid 
and  decorative,  exuberant  and  profuse  ;  both  were  alike  wanting 
in  purity ;  both  pursued  colour  with  an  intoxicated  delight, 
making  it  their  supreme  good,  and  allowing  form,  thought,  and 
the  high  purposes  of  art  to  become  subordinate. 

There  is  still  another  colourist,  scarcely  less  famous  than  the 
two  preceding,  and  boasting  of  a  well-defined  manner  of  his  own, 
whose  influence  may  likewise  be  traced  in  Etty.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  we  refer  to  Rubens ;  in  him  colour  runs  into 
rampant  riot.  The  lavish  profusion  and  complicated  intricacy  of 
hi  lines,  with  the  impetuosity  of  his  hand,  are  even  outvied  by 
the  profuse  riches  of  his  gorgeous  colour.  A  vigour  of  hand 
which  never  seems  to  have  paused  one  moment  in  its  triumph 
either  for  repose  or  to  await  the  guidance  of  thought,  revelled 
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in  colour  as  the  language  of  passion,  drunk  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  knew  no  satiety.  It  is  not  in  Assumptions  of  the  Madonna 
or  Depositions  from  the  Cross  that  such  a  man  was  fitted  to  excel, 
but  in  the  triumphs  of  Bacchus  and  the  revels  of  Silenus.  In 
his  art  indeed  he  was  himself  a  god  suited  for  such  company.  From 
Rubens,  Etty  claims,  if  not  lineal  descent,  at  least  collateral  con- 
sanguinity. He  inherits  not  merely  the  merits  of  his  predecessor 
but  still  more  the  faults.  In  the  voluptuous  character  of  his 
subjects,  he  is  to  a  greater  extent  indebted  to  the  Fleming  than 
to  the  Venetian,  and  his  phlegmatic  forms  are  kindred  rather 
to  the  swamps  of  Holland  than  to  the  soil  and  sky  of  Italy. 
The  bold  daring  which  marks  the  outlines  of  Rubens  is  not 
less  conspicuous  in  his  colouring.  In  the  Louvre  there  is  a 
small  landscape,  in  which  the  most  extraordinary  colours  run 
through  the  sky — greens,  browns,  reds,  all  blended  into  aerial 
harmony.  He  anticipated  in  his  practice  Chevreuil's  theory  of 
the  simultaneous  contrast  of  colours,  and  the  law  which  the 
Frenchman  has  reduced  to  an  algebraical  equation  the  Fleming 
expressed  with  not  less  exactitude  in  his  works.  Colours  the 
most  florid,  and  taken  by  themselves  out  of  their  context 
literally  outrageous,  are  yet  by  juxta-position  and  the  modula- 
tion of  intermediate  tints  blended  into  unison.  This  perfect 
balance  of  parts  is  the  result  not  of  compromise  or  surrender 
but  the  antagonism  of  intensity  against  intensity,  each  colour 
contending  for  the  mastery,  yet  kept  in  subordination  by  some 
fitly  placed  and  chosen  mass  of  still  greater  force.  This  it  is 
that  gives  to  his  works  such  killing  brilliancy.  The  Exhibition 
of  the  British  Institution  of  last  summer  contained  what  might 
be  taken  for  companion  pictures,  both  in  size  and  subject,  the 
one  by  Rubens,  the  other  by  Etty.  Etty's  '  World  before  the 
Flood'  was  by  the  position  it  held  on  the  wall  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, designedly  contrasted  with  one  of  the  gorgeous  displays  of 
Rubens.  The  modern  master,  although  last  and  indeed  least, 
and  yet  nevertheless  occupying  a  most  worthy  position  in  the 
ranks  of  the  great  colourists,  bore  the  tost  of  such  trial  with 
an  access  ratlier  than  a  diminution  to  his  previous  renown. 
Speaking  fnmi  recollection,  we  should  say  that  the  most  marked 
distinction  between  the  two  pictures  consisted  in  a  certain  crudity 
and  harshness  in  Etty's  colours,  which  in  the  work  of  his  master 
were  blended  by  transition  tints.  This  gave  to  Etty's  picture  a 
want  of  balance,  and  although  probably  it  contained  the  least 
colour  of  tlie  two  })icturcs,  yet  to  the  eye  it  apjx'ared  from  this 
lack  of  blending,  the  most  florid.  We  And  indeed  from  Etty's 
'Life'  that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  value  of  the  broken 
and  tertiary  tones;  some  of  his  pictures,  we  are  told,  were  painted 
'  on  tlie  princijjle  of  attaining  harmony  of  colour  by  neutral 
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tints/  and  we  are  assured  that  'perhaps  no  class  of  Etty 's  works 
more  unmistakeably  shows  his  mastery  as  a  colourist  than  do 
these  ;  wherein  scarcely  any  positive  colour  is  introduced,  which 
are  yet  as  delightful  to  the  eye  as  significant  to  the  mind/ 

This  is  one  of  those  passages  in  which  Mr.  Gilchrist  displays 
that  highest  manifestation  of  a  critic's  ingenuity — the  discoursing 
on  an  excellence  which  has  no  existence.  That  Etty  might  strive 
to  mitigate  his  tendency  to  an  over-florid  colouring  by  the  mtro- 
duction  of  'neutral  tints'  is  possible,  and  certainly  laudable; 
that  he  ever  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  we  know  of  no  evidence. 
His  mind  wanted  that  refined  culture  which  tends  to  the  neutral 
in  colour,  as  it  loves  the  unostentatious  in  thought. 

In  conclusion  to  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  would  venture 
to  refer  to  that  highest  phase  of  colour  to  which  assuredly  neither 
Etty  nor  any  of  his  great  progenitors  can  lay  much  claim.  All 
physical  phenomena  rise  by  a  gradual  and  unbroken  scale  from 
brute  materialism  up  to  spiritualism.  Colour,  in  its  highest 
relations,  ceases  to  be  physical  and  becomes  metaphysical,  the 
visible  expression  of  a  mental  emotion,  part  of  that  symbolism 
by  which  matter  is  made  the  vehicle  of  mind.  To  the  attain- 
ment of  this  mental  expression  we  believe  it  is  primarily  essential 
to  merge  positive  colour  into  general  tone.  Tone  in  colour  and 
tone  in  mental  feeling  are  in  fact  correlatives,  the  product  of 
discipline,  the  repose  of  duly  regulated  powers.  They  spring 
up  in  the  midst  of  gentleness  and  tenderness,  and  imjDly  a  calm 
sobriety  in  demeanour.  It  is  only  the  lust  of  the  eye  that  seeks 
the  florid,  the  chastened  mind  clothes  itself  in  that  beauty  which  is 
pure  and  gentle.  Barbaric  grandeur,  Oriental  beauty,  princely 
festivities  in  palaces  of  beauty,  are  not  inaptly  represented  in  an 
art  that  feasts  the  eye  in  the  prodigality  of  colour.  But  a  higher 
and  more  mental  civilization  demands  a  higher  art,  in  which 
sense  is  subordinate  to  spirit,  and  colour  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 
The  greatest  picture  of  colour  ever  painted  is,  as  such,  only  to  be 
ranked  with  the  best  house  decorations,  and  nothing  more  ;  the 
painter  of  such  a  picture  is  a  mere  adorner  of  walls  and  ceilings, 
and  not  the  true  artist  or  poet ;  he  may  be  endowed  with  delicate 
sensuous  susceptibilities,  but  did  he  possess  true  mental  resources, 
intellectual  expression  and  purpose  would  struggle  for  supremacy 
in  his  works.  If  it  were  our  purpose  to  assign  to  Etty  his  place 
in  universal  history,  considerations  such  as  these  would  govern 
our  decision.  We  have  endeavoured  to  classify  and  distinguish 
his  special  style  of  colour,  and  now  we  seek  to  give  to  colour 
itself  a  true  position  among  the  elements  of  art.  It  may  be 
an  ungrateful  task.  It  is  always  most  pleasant  to  a  writer, 
and  most  agreeable  to  the  reader,  that  the  subject  of  a  biography 
should  be  made  its  hero  ;  we  have,  however,  resisted  this  tempta- 
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tion,  and  endeavoured  to  give  an  impartial  and  discriminative 
estimate  of  Etty's  powers.  An  admiration  of  his  genius  has 
not  blinded  us  to  his  defects. 

Etty  was  a  man  of  mental  strivings  and  ambition  ;  to  his 
credit  be  it  spoken,  his  whole  life  was  one  of  intellectual  progress. 
It  is  the  result  of  observation  that  artists  who  arrive  at  eminence 
are  seldom  if  ever  destitute  of  literary  attainment,  or,  at  least, 
literary  aptitude.  How,  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Literature 
and  Art  are  twin  sisters,  the  offspring  of  the  same  parents,  one 
in  origin  and  destiny. 

'Whether  the  instrument  of  words  she  use, 
Or  pencil  pregnant  with  ethereal  hues,' 

each  claims  the  same  high  calling.  Having  already  told  the 
reader  that  Etty  was  no  painter  in  words,  we  think  it  but  due  to 
his  reputation  that  at  least  one  among  the  several  exceptional 
passages  which  have  come  to  our  notice  should  be  quoted.  The 
following  will  serve  to  give  some  insight  into  that  element  of 
romance  which  obtained  an  utterance  in  his  works,  but  was 
otherwise  concealed  under  his  heavy  form  and  the  silence  of 
his  demeanour.  Speaking  of  the  kind  hospitality  which  he 
received  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Naples,  he  says : — 

'Vasi  et  altre  antiqui  elegances  of  the  olden  time  decorated  his 
apartments,  which  were  in  a  lofty  part  of  Naples,  commanding  a  superb 
view  of  the  beautiful  bay  and  coast ;  here,  till  the  life-long  daylight 
failed,  and  the  sun  dipped  behind  the  mountains,  I  sat.  Look  below ! 
there  are  the  numerous  Neapohtan  fishing-boats  spreading  their  winged 
sails  and  standing  out  to  sea ;  and  hark  !  what  sound  is  that  which 
sweetly  rises  on  the  evening  breeze,  wings  its  way  on  high,  rising  like 
an  exhalation  ?  it  is  the  fisherman's  song  to  the  Virgin.  How  like  the 
JEolian  harp,  melodious,  mysterious ;  now  swelling  on  the  ear,  now 
dying  like  a  dream  away  ;  well  might  Lord  Byron  say, 

*  Ave  Maria !  Blessed  be  the  hour  !' 
All  is  again  silent.    The  sea-breeze  rises  and  shakes  the  casements  ; 
the  night  steals  on,  and  with  her  comes  the  silver  moon  shedding  her 
soft  liglit  on  this  enchanting  scene.' — Autobiography,  '  Art  Journal,' 
F(ibruary,  1819. 

This  scene  we  ourselves  have  often  witnessed  in  'nights  not 
made  for  slumber,'  which  after  tlie  sultry  glare  of  day  brought 
'healing  on  their  wings.'  Etty  lived  wholly  for  his  art;  it  was 
the  sole  idol  of  his  life,  the  centre  round  which  circled  every 
desire  and  thought.  His  was  not  one  of  those  discursive  natures 
which  range  through  the  wide  domain  of  knowledge,  trans- 
muting all  tlioy  toucli  with  the  ])ow(t  and  vitality  of  their  genius. 
He  was  a  man  of  few  wants,  of  but  one  ambition;  and  born  to 
slender  expectations,  and  of  no  brilliant  powers,  his  triumphant 
career  was  a  surprise  alike  to  himself  and  to  his  friends.    A  man 
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wlio  raises  himself  to  a  sphere  above  his  origin,  who  is  rewarded 
by  a  success  he  little  anticipated,  acknowledged  as  a  hero  by 
the  circle  in  which  he  moves,  seldom  fails  of  being  happy.  Etty's 
'  Life'  is  monotonous  to  read,  because  it  runs  in  an  untroubled 
current  of  content  and  calm  without  a  single  catastrophe  to  give 
tragic  interest  to  the  progress  of  the  drama.  In  his  earlier 
career  it  is  true  he  is  inconveniently  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of 
love,  but  the  passion  being  always  unrequited,  his  life  ultimately 
settles  down  into  confirmed  bachelorhood  v/ith  a  niece  for  a 
housekeeper,  and  his  art  as  the  sole  object  of  his  affection. 

We  cannot  predict  for  this  biography  the  popularity  that 
recently  attended  the  life  of  Haydon.  The  successful  Etty  and 
the  ruined  Haydon  were  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  and  their 
several  characteristics  cannot  be  thrown  into  stronger  relief  than 
by  their  mutual  contrast — Haydon,  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
v/orld  as  he  found  it,  sought  to  carry  everything  by  storm,  and 
waged  throughout  life  a  deadly  warfare  which  was  as  ruinous  in 
its  progress  as  it  was  tragic  in  its  close  ; — Etty,  quiet,  timid,  and 
retiring,  calmly  submitted  to  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  his  lot, 
but  at  the  same  time  laboured  with  that  persevering  industry 
which  in  the  end  commands  success.  Haydon,  with  vvild  erratic 
genius,  discursively  and  ardently  pursued,  or  rather  vehemently 
attacked  and  assaulted,  every  subject  that  came  wafchin  his  reach  ; 
what  in  ordinary  mortals  was  enthusiasm  took  in  him  the  form 
of  mania  ; — Etty,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  man  of  one  idea,  but 
it  never  became  in  him  the  monomania  of  his  life,  never  threvv^ 
for  one  moment  his  mind  out  of  healthy  balance,  or  w?tS  the  cause 
of  his  violating  the  decorum  or  even  the  conventionalism  of 
society.  Haydon,  elated  by  inordinate  self-conceit  and  assurance, 
believed  himself  the  appointed  instrument  for  raising  the  art  of 
his  country  to  world-renown ;  he  made  convulsive  and  strenuous 
efforts  and  failed  ; — Etty  had,  it  is  true,  just  the  requisite  faith  in 
himself  to  sustain  his  energies,  but  he  was  essentially  an  humble 
man  who  waited  till  he  should  be  exalted  by  others  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  he  received  the  acclamation  of  applause,  seated  in  the 
midst  of  his  collected  works  at  the  Adelphi,  that  he  gloried  in  his 
powers  and  triumphed  in  his  success.  Haydon  was  prodigal  in 
prayers,  yet  his  life  was  loud  in  blasphemy  ; — Etty's  prayers,  if 
few,  are  at  least  free  from  ostentation,  and  they  brought  forth 
the  fruit  of  good^ living.  ^  Haydon's  art  was  repulsive  and  for- 
bidding, Etty's  alluring  and  winning.  Haydon  was  tortured  on 
this  world's  rack,  his  life  a  blunder,  his  art  a  failure,  and  his  death 
a  disaster  and  disgrace  ; — Etty  passed  through  life  in  calm  con- 
tentment ;  in  his  art  he  received  the  reward  of  riches  and  renown  ; 
and  he  died  in  the  evening  of  life,  the  day's  labour  ended,  the 
prize  won. 
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Aet.  III. — A  Third  Gallery  of  Portraits.     By  George  Gilfillan. 
Edinburgh  :  Hogg.    Post  8vo.   pp.  536.   London  :  Groombridges. 

It  were  almost  as  difficult  a  task  to  define,  with  metaphysical 
exactness  and  precision,  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
true  critic,  as  to  state,  in  a  single  sentence,  all  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  of  the  poet.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  it  is  far  easier  to  present  the  negative  than  the  positive 
side  of  the  picture,  and  to  show  what  he  is  not,  instead  of 
describing  what  he  is.  Of  course  the  more  obvious  requirements 
and  surface  qualifications  both  of  bard  and  critic  may  be  stated 
in  a  series  of  propositions  ;  but  after  we  have  done  defining  and 
analyzing,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  some  important 
element  has  escaped  our  observation.  Genius,  in  whatever  mode 
it  may  manifest  itself,  whether  its  votary  be  a  Praxiteles,  a 
Canova,  a  Michael  Angelo,  or  a  Chantrey,  who  works  his 
wonders  through  the  magic  of  form  ;  or  whether  he  be  a  Raphael, 
a  Titian,  a  Poussin,  or  a  Turner,  '  dwelling  in  the  light  of  setting 
suns,'  and  reproducing  in  colour  the  beautiful  and  holy  both  of 
earth  and  heaven  ;  or  whether  he  seizes  sound  as  his  slave,  and 
with  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  and  Beethoven,  rolls  out  grand 
volumes  of  harmony,  passionate,  though  unsyllabled  spiritual 
pleadings,  or  wild  wails  of  musical  anguish  ; — whether  its  dis- 
ciple be  poet,  philosopher,  critic,  painter,  sculptor,  or  musician, — 
it  has  one  universal  quality  in  common, — this,  namely,  of  mystery, 
both  as  to  its  origin  and  nature,  and  the  laws  which  govern  its 
development.  Every  man  of  true  genius  is  in  many  important 
senses  a  *  veiled  prophet,'  and  hides  more  than  he  reveals.  He 
stands  like  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  with  all  heaven  at  his  back, 
in  the  light  of  '  another  presence,'  and  surrounded  by  the 
thunderings  of  a  power  foreign  to  himself.  He  is  often  merely 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  oracle — the  blind  agent  of  an  irresistible 
force.  His  genius  possesses  him ;  he  does  not  possess  it.  At 
the  height  and  fervour  of  his  inspiration,  when  it  comes  on  him 
like  a  tempest,  he  is  carried  away,  whence  he  knows  not,  nor 
whither.  At  such  moments  his  Career  resembles  not  that  of  the 
eagle  sailing  sunwards,  stirring  the  still  ether  into  momentary 
commotion  by  his  uprising,  beating  his  breast  against  the 
sunset,  and  with  burning  eye  flapping  the  ruddy  light  with 
his  broad  vans,  in  the  calm  consciousness  of  regal  power  and 
ljuoyancy,  but  rather  that  of  an  arrow  whistling  through  the  air, 
quivering  with  an  energy  not  its  own,  and  rushing  onward  with 
tfio  speed  of  light  towards  some  unseen  target  in  the  distance. 
The  sources  of  his  power,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  power 
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itself,  are  altogether  inexplicable  even  to  himself;  and  all  attempts 
to  solve  the  riddle  and  explain  the  mystery,  on  the  part  of 
others,  are  utterly  futile. 

Assuredly  the  genuine  critic  is  a  man  of  true  genius.  Hence 
the  danger  of  dogmatizing  as  to  the  character  of  his  qualifications, 
and  the  difficulty  of  defining  fully  what  manner  of  man  he  is. 
He  possesses  much  in  common  with  the  artist,  whether  poet  or 
painter,  and  of  him  it  may  be  affirmed,  as  confidently  as  of  either 
of  them,  that  he  is  born,  and  not  made.  No  possible  amount  of 
culture  will  bestow  the  faculties  necessary  for  the  worthy  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  calling  ;  although  culture,  and  that  not 
stinted,  is  essential  to  their  due  development.  There  are  certain 
■\vriters  who  insist  loudly  on  the  necessity  of  an  '  artistic  training/ 
as  though  this  was  to  supply  the  place  of  all  natural  deficiencies, 
filling  the  barren  wilderness  with  plenty,  and  making  the  arid 
sands  of  a  thirsty  Sahara  blossom  into  rose-beds.  Surely  a  few 
preliminary  questions  had  better  be  instituted  as  to  the  nature 
of  that  which  has  to  be  'trained.'  Liberal  and  enlightened 
culture  will  doubtless  produce  the  best  of  its  kind,  but  nothing 
more.  A  cultivated  cabbage  is  a  cabbage  still,  albeit  a  fine  one, 
with  large  heart  and  ample  leaf,  but  not  a  lily  or  a  moss-rose. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  seem  to  imagine  that 
genius  works  its  wonders  altogether  unaided  by  education, — 
Fiat  lux ! — and  straightway  a  world  of  beauty,  with  leaping 
seas,  shores  sun-fringed  with  golden  sands,  rushing  cataracts, 
bulging,  billowy  mountains,  and  forests  in  all  their  tumbled  and 
dishevelled  beauty,  springs  suddenly  out  of  chaos  into  light,  as 
Venus  stepped  out  from  the  foam  in  all  the  glory  of  her  full- 
formed  limbs  and  streaming  hair  !  Never  was  there  a  greater 
mistake  !  This  is  Abaris  without  his  spear,  Jupiter  without  his 
thunderbolts,  or  Apollo  minus  his  lyre  and  golden  arrows.  In 
strict  proportion  to  the  amount  of  genius  conferred  on  every  man 
is  the  necessity  for  its  sedulous  culture,  and  vice  versa.  Where 
little  or  none  has  been  bestowed,  not  only  will  little  be  required, 
but  much  would  be  a  mere  waste,  and  worse.  Flippancy  would, 
in  that  case,  be  added  to  folly,  and  pertness  to  a  plethora  of  wind 
and  vapour.  But  where  the  endowments  have  been  prodigal, 
much  care  is  necessary  in  their  cultivation  A  garden  on  the 
Ganges  —were  such  a  thing  common — would  require  the  utmost 
watchfulness  and  industry  in  weeding  and  pruning,  in  order  to 
keep  down  the  exuberance  of  the  vegetation,  the  bursting  bud 
and  blossom  of  a  too-lavish  efflorescence  ;  whereas  a  similar  plot 
of  ground  in  the  centre  of  an  Irish  bog,  or  in  the  heart  of  Lap- 
land, torture  it  as  you  may  with  plough  and  harrow,  is  not  worth 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  it. 

The  genuine  critic,  like  the  true  poet,  is  a  man  of  extremt) 
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susceptibility,  keenly  alive  to  the  presence  of  beauty  in  all  its 
thousand  disguises  and  developments.  He,  too,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  possesses  the  '  vision  and  the  faculty  divine/ 
He  sees  what  others  see  not,  and  has  the  power  to  exhibit  what 
he  sees.  As  the  poet  stands  rapt  before  nature,  eager  to  behold 
her  in  her  various  attitudes  and  loving  her  in  all  :  now  bending 
in  delight  over  her  quiet  loveliness,  and  anon  startled  into  mystic 
dread  by  the  savage  terrors  of  her  lowering  aspect ;  tremblingly 
alive,  alike  to  the  slightest  whisper  of  her  noontide  woodlands 
and  the  loudest  thunderings  of  her  might  and  majesty  ;  tracing 
along  her  dusty  highways  and  amid  her  waste-places,  as  well  as 
over  her  heather-bloom  and  meadows-flowers  the  impress  of 
divine  footsteps,  and  hearing  in  her  stammering  accents  some 
syllables  of  the  words  w^hich  were  spoken  by  Him  whose  garments 
once  fluttered  in  her  winds  on  Calvary, — so  the  true  critic  comes 
before  a  great  work  of  art, — an  '  Iliad,'  a  '  Prometheus,'  a 
*  Divina  Comedia,'  or  a  '  Paradise  Lost ;'  and,  feigning  no 
affected  raptures,  but  thoroughly  imbued  wdth  its  power  and 
splendour,  he  perceives,  through  his  strong  sympathy  and  kin- 
ship with  its  spirit,  the  tenour  of  its  'high  argument'  and  the 
full  scope  of  its  significance,  and  sees  face  to  face  those  beauties 
which  to  others  are  but  dimly  discernible,  '  as  through  a  glass 
darkly,' — beholds  the  whole  weird  region  alive  and  humming 
with  the  song  of  Nymph  and  Naiad,  while  untouched  eyes  per- 
ceive nothing  more  than  stunted  trees  and  tangled  underwood ; 
and  then,  in  proportion  to  his  skill,  to  the  grasp  and  grandeur  of 
his  genius,  will  be  the  force  and  beauly  of  his  pictures  of  the 
fairy-landscapes  he  has  witnessed, — the  value  of  his  jottings  in 
the  wonder-land  in  which  he  has  been  wandering  ! 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  we  have  already  stated,  that  we  do 
not,  with  some,  regard  the  critic  as  a  mere  compound  of  the 
wasp  and  spider, — sting  and  cobweb.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  we  regard  him  as  a  perfectly  harmless  personage,  whose  pro- 
vince it  is  to  utter  commonplaces,  windy  platitudes,  and  oracular 
nothings.  He  is  certainly  not  a  Blair,  a  Gifford,  a  Boileau,  or 
even  a  brilliant  Jeffrey  or  Macaulay.  He  is  a  man  of  genius, 
born  to  accomplisli  the  task  to  Avhich  he.  is  devoted, — often  a 
poet,  and  always  ])oientialli/,  although  not  actually,  that  which 
he  depicts  and  criticizes.  Sucli  high-souled  critics  were  Goethe 
and  Coleridge,  Wilson,  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt,  and  Leigh  Hunt ; 
and  such  a  critic  is  the  author  before  us — George  Gilfillan  of 
Dundee. 

Mr.  Gilfillan  has  ])oen  too  long  and  too  prominently  before  the 
])nblic  to  n(;c(l  any  introduction  at  our  hands.  His  'Three 
Gjjllciios  of  Portraits,'  his  'Bards  of  the  Bible,'  his  work  on  the 
Scottish  Covenanters,  and  though  last  not  least,  his  splendid 
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edition  of  the  Poets,  have  built  up  for  him  such  a  literary  repu- 
tation as  it  is  the  lot  of  very  few  to  acquire  in  a  lifetime  of  inces- 
sant labour. 

Few  writers  attain  to  eminence  in  the  walks  of  criticism, 
especially  if  they  are  possessed  of  strong  individuality,  are  honest, 
free  of  speech,  and  inclined,  moreover,  to  submit  all  men  who 
pass  under  revievv  to  a  Christian  test,  without  having  many  and 
bitter  enemies.  Mr.  Gilfillan  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is 
a  paltry  antagonism,  however,  whose  regnant  spirit  is  that  of 
heartless  and  malevolent  depreciation,  and  which  is  driven  to 
the  very  last  resource  of  impotent  hate,  that,  namely,  of  parading 
a  few  faults  as  specimens  of  an  author's  style,  seizing  on  his 
dishabille  garments  and  exhibiting  them  to  view  as  his  parade- 
dress,  dragging  into  light  a  few  of  his  peccadilloes — the  mere 
asides  and  'paioky  touches  of  a  high  and  noble  nature — as  deep- 
rooted  and  inveterate  sins,  and  ignoring  altogether  the  bright 
and  sunny  qualities,  the  brilliance,  the  weight  and  wisdom  which 
constitute  his  genuine  characteristics.  Our  author  is  accused  of 
lauding  too  loudly,  and  of  blaming  too  boldly.  He  is  neither 
timid  nor  heartless — alas  !  His  imagery  is  too  exuberant.  So 
is  that  of  Thomas  Carlyle — a  demi-god  in  the  estimation  of  the 
most  malignant  of  Gilfillan's  detractors — of  J ean  Paul,  of  Thomas 
De  Quincey,  of  Professor  Wilson,  of  Jeremy  Taylor — of  all  men, 
in  fact,  whose  imagination  is  sovereign  and  supreme,  and  who 
have  more  pith  and  power  than  they  well  know  how  to  bestow. 
More  pertinent  is  the  objection  that  he  possesses  the  logical 
faculty  in  a  state  of  imperfect  development.  Whether  this  is  a 
fault  or  a  merit  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  true  that,  in  perusing 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Gilfillan  we  are  often  reminded  of  Coleridge 
and  the  lady  to  whom  he  appealed  for  an  opinion,  and  who,  after 
expressing  it,  and  beginning  to  state  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
grounded,  was  interrupted  by  the  poet  and  philosopher  with — • 
*  Madame,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  opinions,  but 
permit  me  to  find  reasons  for  myself  T  One  of  our  author's 
opinions  is  worth  more  than  a  whole  page  of  his  reasoning ;  and 
why  ?  He  is  far  more  of  a  bard  than  a  dialectician,  and  arrives 
at  his  results  by  sure  swift  instinct  rather  than  by  slow  and 
uncertain  logical  deductions.  Truth  does  not  come  to  him  in 
naked  propositions,  but  arrayed  in  gorgeous  drapery  ;  or,  if  naked, 
then  in  lovely  forms,  even  as  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva  came  to 
Paris  in  the  days  of  old.  Many  writers  seem  to  be  gifted  with  a 
remarkable  facility  of  presenting  truth  in  her  most  repulsive 
aspects.  With  them  it  is  one  long  winter-time  ;  the  trees  of  the 
ancient  forest  are  all  there,  but  their  branches  are  bare,  and  swing 
to  an  iron-music  in  the  breath  of  a  biting  blast.  With  our  author 
it  is  late  in  spring ;  his  forest  is  always  full-foliaged,  humming 
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with  bees,  and  booming  in  a  sea-swell  of  warm  wind,  all  alive 
with  birds  and  brooks,  with  slips  of  sunshine  sliding  in  upon  the 
greensward — a  rich,  sweet  sylvan  scene,  waiting  only  for  the 
advent  of 

*  Heavenly  Una,  with  her  milk-white  lamb !' 

and,  lo  !  she  appears  in  the  shape  of  some  high  and  holy  Chris- 
tian moral ;  and  the  place  is  not  only  sweet  but  sacred — blessed 
as  well  as  beautiful. 

Mr,  Gilfillan  is  certainly  not  Hhat  faultless  monster  whom  the 
world  ne'er  saw,'  nor  do  we  wish  to  represent  him  as  such.  But 
his  very  errors  spring  from  those  peculiarities  of  temperament 
which  form  the  basis  of  his  most  distinguished  excellences.  His 
Pegasus  is  no  sleek  and  smooth-shod  mule,  fit  to  bear  the  holy 
burden  of  a  well-fed  friar  in  his  gentle  amblings,  but  a  fiery 
Bucephalus,  whom  no  one  can  manage  but  himself.  As  a  writer, 
he  is  distinguished  by  the  breadth  and  warmth  of  his  sympa- 
thies, by  the  racy  vigour  and  richness  of  his  style,  and  by  his 
thorough  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  His  ima- 
gination teems  with  novel  and  beautiful  illustrations,  and  the 
warm  hues  of  fancy  are  thrown  around  all  the  objects  he  depicts. 
Occasionally  he  exhibits  more  power  than  grace,  more  of  native 
force  and  originality  than  of  artistic  skill.  He  knows  better  how 
to  hurl  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks  with  Ajax  Telamon  than 
to  pull  a  string  with  Paris  and  Ulysses.  Extraordinary  wealth 
of  thought  and  unlimited  power  of  expression  are  his  most 
obvious  characteristics.  His  diction  is  rare  as  well  as  rich,  and 
abounds  in  felicities.  As  a  critic,  he  is  subtle  rather  than  pro- 
found. He  is  not  a  philosophic  Coleridge,  but  alternately  a 
genial  Leigh  Hunt,  a  strong-handed  Landor,  a  keen-sighted 
Hazlitt,  and  a  rich,  eloquent,  and  exuberant  Wilson.  His  per- 
ceptive powers  are  remarkably  keen  and  quick,  and  he  wields  a 
pencil  that  never  fails  him  in  its  office  of  strong  and  steady 
delineation. 

This  '  Third  Gallery  of  Portraits' — to  which  we  regret  that 
our  space  will  permit  us  to  do  little  more  than  direct  atten- 
tion—  is  characterized  by  many  of  the  better  qualities  of  the 
author,  while  it  contains  fewer  of  those  '  exaggerations'  of  style 
to  whicli  such  loud  and  reiterated  exception  has  been  taken  by 
his  adversaries.  It  presents  us  with  nothing  so  gorgeous  as  the 
article  on  Shelley,  so  rich,  eloquent,  and  suggestive  as  the  critique 
on  Milton,  or  so  genial  and  fervid  as  the  review  of  Thomas  Aird's 
'  Devil's  Dream  on  Mount  Aksbeck,'  which  adorned  the  former 
*  Galleries  ;'  but  we  have  here  greater  breadth,  more  equability 
and  ripeness  of  judgment.  His  imagination,  however,  is  none 
the  less  warm  because  it  is  less  glaring.  The  brilliant  hues  of 
dawn,  staining  the  horizon  with  promises  of  a  glorious  day,  have 
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given  place  to  the  mellow  lustre  of  the  hour  preceding  a  sump- 
tuous summer  noon,  with  less  palpable  colouring,  but  more 
light,  and  with  less  of  the  mere  appearance  of  warmth,  but  far 
more  of  the  reality.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this 
volume  is  its  variety  and  versatility — a  versatility  displayed  not 
only  in  the  selection  of  topics,  but  also  in  their  mode  of  treatment. 
We  have  portraits  of  '  French  Revolutionists' — Mirabeau,  Marat, 
Bobespierre,  Danton,  Vergniaud,  and  Napoleon  ;  of  '  Sacred 
Authors' — Edward  Irving,  Isaac  Taylor,  Robert  Hall,  Hamilton 
of  Leeds,  Jameson  of  Methven,  and  Dr.  Chalmers ;  of  '  New 
Poets' — Sydney  Yendys,  Alexander  Smith,  Stanyan  Bigg,  and 
Gerald  Massey  ;  of  '  Modern  Critics' — Hazlitt  and  Hallam, 
Jejffrey  and  Coleridge,  Delta,  Professor  Spalding,  Thackeray,  and 
Macaulay  ;  while  the  '  Miscellaneous  Sketches'  include  Carlyle 
and  Stirling,  Emerson,  Neale,  and  Bunyan,  Edmund  Burke, 
Edgar  Poe,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  Smibert,  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  Wilson,  Henry  Rogers,  ^schylus,  and  Shakspere. 

The  paper  on  Delta  opens  with  a  noble  burst  of  eloquence  in 
praise  of  poetry.  Dr.  Moir,  in  his  beautiful  book  of  criticism  on 
the  '  Poetical  Literature  of  the  past  Half-Century,'  expresses  a 
fear  lest  the  progress  of  science  should  prove  inimical  to  the  very 
existence  of  poetry,  '  exactness  of  knowledge  being  a  barrier  to 
the  laying  on  of  that  colouring  by  which  alone  facts  can  be 
invested  with  the  illusive  hues  of  poetry.'  '  In  the  foamy  seas 
we  can  never  more  expect  to  see  Proteus  leading  out  his  flocks ; 
nor  in  the  dimpling  stream  another  Narcissus  admiring  liis  own 
fair  face  ;  nor  Diana  again  descending  on  Latmos  to  Endymion. 
We  cannot  hope  another  Una  "  making  a  sunshine  in  the  shady 
place nor  another  Macbeth  meeting  with  other  witches  on  the 
blasted  heath  ;  nor  another  Faust  wandering  amid  the  mysterious 
sights  and  sounds  of  another  May-day  night.'  But  here  our 
author  meets  the  poet  with  more  than  '  equal  arms,'  both  as  to 
truth  of  argument  and  profusion  and  beauty  of  illustration,  and 
shows  that  although  these  figments  of  imagination  may  be 
banished  from  the  province  of  belief,  they  are  not  therefore 
necessarily  banished  from  that  of  poetry ;  that  although  these 
illusions  may  be  '  thrust  forth  from  the  inner  shrine  of  truth, 
yet  they  linger  on,  in  their  highest  ideal  shapes,  in  the  beautiful 
porch  of  poetry  ;'  and  that  in  fact  the  further  we  advance  beyond 
the  point  of  credulity  is  their  poetic  power  arid  value  frequently 
enhanced. 

We  have  always  thought  that  Delta,  in  this  passage,  has  con- 
founded .the  common  materials  of  the  poetic  art  with  the  poetical 
faculty  itself.  It  is  true  that  the  poet  cannot  work  without 
materials,  but  where  he  is,  there  will  they  be  also.  Even  were 
the  successes  of  science  to  be,  as  Moir  supposes,  tantamount  to 
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the  creation,  or  rather  the  unfolding  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  the  effect  would  be,  not  the  total  extinction  of  poetiy, 
but  merely  its  re-birth  or  revival  in  another  mode.  If  poetry  is, 
as  he  defines  it,  '  the  imaginative  and  limitless,'  and  science  '  the 
definite  and  true,''  it  is  clear  that  whatever  may  be  the  progress 
of  the  latter,  it  can  never  fling  its  shadow  over  the  entire  extent 
of  that  unbounded  region  which  is  the  province  of  the  former. 
Science  does  not  destroy  tlie  mystery  of  the  universe  ;  it  only 
removes  it  to  a  greater  depth.  Whatever  veils  it  may  remove 
from  the  face  of  nature,  it  will  ever  leave  unexplained  that  greatest 
mystery  of  all — the  meaning  of  that  living  soul  that  shines  out 
of  every  lineament  of  that  fair  face  itself 

We  had  intended  selecting  one  or  two  of  these  rich  and 
brilliant  papers — such  as  those  on  Burke,  Shakspere,  and 
Macau] a}^ — for  special  remark  and  comment,  but  our  space  is 
already  exhausted.  Indeed,  were  our  limits  thrice  as  extensive 
they  would  be  too  narrow  to  render  justice  to  the  multitudinous 
topics  started  in  this  remarkal)le  volume,  or  to  present  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  idea  of  its  teeming  wealth  of  thought 
and  imagery.  In  conclusion,  we  wovild  say,  that  in  healthiness 
of  tone,  in  vigour  and  beauty  of  style,  in  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  information  it  conveys,  as  well  as  in  those  rarer  attributes 
of  genius  in  which  it  abounds,  and  to  which  we  have  already 
briefly  alluded,  this  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  our  stock 
of  literary  criticism. 


AitT.  IV. — A  Calalof/ue  of  British  Fossils,  comprising  the  Genera  and 
Species  hitherto  described,  ivith  reference  to  their  geological  Distri- 
hution,  and  to  the  Localities  in  which  they  have  been  found.  By 
John  Morris,  F.G.S.  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged. 
Published  by  the  Author.  1854. 

This  book  is  literally  a  catalogue,  and  nothing  but  a  catalogue, 
with  suita])lc  references ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  geo- 
logical works  ever  issued  from  the  British  press  ;  as  indispensable 
as  it  is  unique.  If  such  a  book  had  been  compiled  some  forty 
years  ago,  the  labours  of  the  many  earnest  workers  who  have 
since  that  period  been  collecting  and  naming  organic  remains 
would  long  since  have  raised  the  science  of  ])alaM)ntology  to  its 
present  healthy  growing  state.  This  assertion  may,  we  think,  be 
proved  by  com))aring  what  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  pid)li- 
cation  of  the  first  etlition  with  the  information  contained  in  the 
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second.  In  1843,  Mr.  Morris  registered  863  genera  and  5074 
species  of  British  fossils ;  in  1854, 1379  genera  and  8359  species, 
making  an  addition  to  our  knowledge,  in  about  eleven  years,  of 
519  genera  and  3288  species.  This  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  recognised  forms  was,  we  believe,  the  result  of  knowledge 
(much  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the  publication  of  the  Catalogue), 
and  not  of  increased  energy  in  research  ;  for  the  geologist  worked 
as  hard  forty  years  ago  as  he  does  now,  and  was  more  under  the 
excitement  of  novelty  and  public  curiosity.  But  in  those  days 
he  spent  almost  as  much  time  in  studying,  naming,  and  describ- 
ing the  fossils  he  collected  as  in  making  the  surveys  of  which 
they  were  the  products.  The  information  he  required  to  identify 
his  specimens  was  distributed  through  the  pages  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  periodical  and  miscellaneous  works,  which  few  men  pos- 
sessed, and  a  still  less  number  had  read  so  carefully  as  to  know 
where  to  find  what  they  happened  to  want.  Memory  was  there- 
fore the  only  guide,  and,  as  usual,  incompetent  and  treacherous. 
It  was  then  a  fortunate  event  to  meet  with  a  tolerably  complete 
local  catalogue  of  the  fossils  of  the  formation  one  happened  to  be 
studying.  But  even  with  such  assistance  a  doubt  might  remain 
whether  the  best  classification  had  been  adopted,  for  the  nomen- 
clature authorized  by  the  most  eminent  palaeontologists  was  so 
little  known  among  the  students  of  geology,  that  it  could  not 
prevent  the  introduction  of  different  names  for  the  same  forms  ; 
and  thus  the  individual  love  of  order  became  a  source  of  general 
confusion.  This  great  evil  would  have  been  prevented  if  some 
competent  person  had  assumed  at  an  earlier  period  the  office  of 
registrar  of  the  exhumed  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  we  deeply  regret  that  the 
work  which  has  been  so  admirably  performed  by  Mr.  Morris 
was  not  sooner  undertaken.  Geology  is  a  science  which,  if  not 
born  within  our  recollection,  we  can  remember  in  its  infancy  ;  and 
now  it  has  grown  to  maturity.  So  remarkable  an  instance  of  the 
results  of  combined  labour  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
any  science,  and  we  would  there  had  been  that  register  of  its 
progress  which  a  series  of  triennial  or  even  septennial  catalogues 
of  known  British  fossils  would  have  supplied.  Astronomy  does 
possess  such  a  record  of  its  investigations,  and  it  is  one  a  man 
may  understand  without  being  an  astronomer.  Let  him  compare 
Ptolemy's  catalogues  of  visible  stars  with  those  constructed  from 
modern  observations,  in  which  the  places  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  these  self-luminous  bodies  are  so  determined  that  they 
can  be  exhibited  in  maps  in  their  relative  positions  ;  and  no  com- 
mentary will  be  required  to  prove  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge 
in  this  department  of  the  science.  But  to  estimate  the  greatness 
of  the  result  as  the  produce  of  industry  and  intelligence,  it  must 
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be  remembered  that  the  difference  of  numbers  between  the  cata- 
logues of  the  ancient  and  modem  astronomer  commenced  with 
the  discovery  of  the  telescope  and  not  with  the  decay  of  the 
Alexandrian  school.  But  we  doubt  whether  the  discoveries  of 
astronomy  itself  are  in  any  degree  more  remarkable  as  evidences 
of  scientific  research  than  those  of  geology,  though  they  give  more 
sublime  conceptions  of  the  extent  of  creation,  and  conduct  the 
mind  through  such  vast  ranges  of  space  that  the  shadows  of  in- 
finity seem  to  fall  on  us  as  we  enter  them.  Astronomy  has  dis- 
covered multitudes  of  suns,  geology  many  earths  and  their  in- 
habitants. Every  fossiliferous  rock  represents  what  was  once  a 
world  of  life,  for  it  contains  the  remains  of  the  creatures  which 
at  the  time  of  its  formation  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  conditions 
suited  to  their  wants  and  administrative  to  their  pleasure.  To 
trace  the  physical  history  of  a  world  by  the  structure  and  posi- 
tion of  its  rocks,  and  from  the  remains  of  ten  thousand  organisms 
to  determine  the  forms  of  life  which  have  successively  inhabited 
it,  are  pursuits  which  may  be  compared  with  any  of  those  in  which 
mind  has  been  worthily  employed  and  won  its  noblest  trophies. 
It  would  be  presumptuous  for  man  to  speak  of  the  works  of  God 
by  comparison,  as  though  one  act  of  creation  required  a  greater 
effort  of  Almighty  power  than  another,  or  as  though  it  were 
easier  for  Him  to  call  a  world  into  being  than  to  clothe  it  with 
vegetation  and  furnish  it  with  animal  life.  But  to  us  the  creation 
of  life  seems  more  wonderful  than  the  production  of  matter,  though 
both  are  inconceivable.  Our  sympathies  are  with  vitality,  for  we 
ourselves  live,  and  believe  we  shall  live  for  ever — to  this  extentVur 
being  will  be  unchanged  as  well  as  eternal.  It  is  not  theref4>re 
strange  that  our  pleasure  is  greater  in  the  discovery  of  conditiqjQS 
regulating  the  distribution  and  support  of  animal  existence  than 
in  the  announcement  of  a  purely  dynamical  law.  In  opening  and 
expounding  the  records  of  the  former  states  of  terrestrial  being, 
the  geologist  has  performed  a  labour  honourable  and  satisfactory 
to  the  human  intellect,  but  of  the  results  of  the  early  investiga- 
tions we  have  no  perfect  account,  from  the  want  of  a  series  of 
catalogues  of  known  British  fossils. 

Such  a  book  as  the  one  before  us  would  not  be  without  value 
if  fossils  were  nothing  more  than  curiosities  and  museums  only 
served  to  employ  the  dilettante  and  amuse  the  idler.  But  the 
real  value  of  organic  remains  consists  in  their  being  the  repre- 
sentatives of  past  ages,  the  well  defined  but  hieroglyphical 
chroi/'clcs  of  extinct  kingdoms  of  nature.  If  thus  regarded,  they 
possess  the  value  of  authenticated  documents  as  well  as  the 
adventitious  interest  of  anticjuities.  The  fossil  shell,  which  in  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  collector  is  nothing  more  than  the  testaceous 
covering  of  some  ancient  animal,  is  to  the  geologist  what  an  in- 
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terpreter  is  to  an  intelligent  traveller  in  a  foreign  land  ;  it  answers 
questions  and  suggests  the  necessity  of  inquiry.  Geology  is  the 
most  popular  of  all  sciences,  because  every  one  is  curious  to  know 
what  the  earth  was  before  the  creation  of  man,  and  what  sort  of 
animals  inhabited  it.  If  there  had  been  no  organic  remains,  no 
successive  stages  or  horizons  of  life,  no  necessity  for  such  a  cata- 
logue as  the  one  before  us,  the  geologist  would  have  had  but  few 
listeners,  except  quarrymen  and  miners,  to  his  useful  discourse 
about  depositions  and  denudations,  elevations  and  depressions, 
aqueous  agents  and  igneous  forces ;  but  many  who  now  watch  his 
investigations  with  curiosity  might  have  ridiculed  him  as  an  en- 
thusiast, or  shunned  him  as  a  fool. 

Palaeontology,  as  a  science,  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with 
the  discovery  that  rocks,  or  we  should  rather  say  epochs,  may  be 
identified  by  their  fossils,  and  that  geological  formations  in  far 
distant  countries,  even  when  they  have  no  similarity  of  lithological 
structure,  hold  the  same  stratigraphical  position  if  they  contain 
similar  or  representative  organic  remains.  To  obtain  a  complete 
collection  of  the  fossils  of  every  formation  from  many  parts  of 
the  world  as  data  for  accurate  deductions,  and  as  perfect  a  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  earth  as  man  can  hope  to  attain,  is  the 
ultimate  object  of  the  science,  and  the  impossibility  of  gaining 
all  that  is  desired  is  not  a  restraint  to  the  wish  or  an  impediment 
to  research.  The  love  of  collecting  and  the  curiosity  excited  by 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  many  strange  animals  have  been 
additional  motives,  and  the  catalogue  before  us  is  sufficient  to 
prove  the  success  which  has  attended  the  search,  although  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  majority  of  British  species  have 
been  collected.  So  rapid,  however,  has  been  the  progress  of  our 
science,  that  zoology,  upon  which  it  depends  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  regulating  the  condition  and  distribution  of  animal  life, 
has  scarcely  kept  pace  with  its  demands.  To  describe  the  physical 
condition  of  any  part  of  the  earth  at  a  specified  epoch,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  know  that  the  rock  by  which  that  age  is  represented 
was  formed  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  because  it  contains  the 
remains  of  marine  animals ;  but  the  depth  of  that  sea  must  be 
gauged  and  its  temperature  measured.  For  this  purpose  its 
organic  remains  are  studied  under  the  guidance  of  laws  which 
zoology  teaches.  But  as  some  of  our  readers  may  be  unacquainted 
with  this  branch  of  science,  it  may  be  necessary  before  we  refer 
to  the  present  state  of  palaeontology,  as  exhibited  in  Mr.  Morris's 
Catalogue,  to  take  a  brief  review  of  those  principles  which  guide 
the  geologist  in  forming  opinions  from  the  presence  of  organic 
remains,  and  authorize  him  in  making  statements,  which  to  the 
uninitiated  may  appear  dogmatical,  concerning  terrestrial  epochs 
and  the  faunas  by  which  they  were  severally  distinguished. 
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Place  a  collection  of  shells  before  a  naturalist,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability he  will  be  able  to  inform  you  from  what  part  of  the 
world  they  were  brought,  if  he  cannot  name  the  sea  in  which  the 
animals  lived.  There  is  frequently  a  peculiar  facies  which  is  at 
once  recognised  by  the  conchologist,  and  which,  as  Dr.  Gould 
says,  '  impresses  itself  upon  us  the  more  we  study  local  collec- 
tions, just  as  we  learn  by  a  very  little  observation  to  distinguish 
men  of  different  nations  and  neighbourhoods.  Thus  we  dis- 
tinguish the  loose,  horny,  colourless  structure  of  the  northern 
marine  species  ;  the  stony,  corroded,  livid  New  Zealanders,  and 
the  polished,  absolutely  perfect  specimens  from  the  coral  seas/ 
But  while  this  local  aspect,  if  we  may  so  speak,  serves  as  a  guide 
to  the  zoologist  in  determining  the  habitat  of  living  species,  the 
fossil  matrix  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  fossils  themselves 
frequently  direct  the  palaeontologist  in  the  same  m.anner  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  vertical  position  of  the  rock  from  which  they 
were  taken.  But  this  is  only  the  first  step  in  the  examination, 
and  one  upon  which  he  places  little  dependence ;  by  the  forms 
he  must  be  guided,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  teach  all  he  is 
capable  of  learning,  for  it  must  not  be  denied  that  while  one 
observer  gains  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth,  another  may 
go  empty  away. 

The  eminent  American  naturalist  whom  we  have  just  quoted 
says,  speaking  as  a  zoologist  of  living  animals,  '  Certain  forms 
are  so  characteristic  of  certain  regions  that  we  never  expect  to 
find  them  elsewhere.  Thus  we  look  for  Claiisilia  in  Europe  and 
Asia  ;  for  Achatina  in  Africa  ;  for  Cylindrella  in  the  West  Indies 
and  their  neighbourhood  ;  for  Achatinella  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  ;  for  Partura  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  south  of  the  equator  ; 
to  the  United  States  of  America  we  look  for  Helices  with  toothed 
apertures  ;  to  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  ivory  and  beautifully 
painted  species ;  and  we  venture  to  call  them  stragglers  if  they 
are  brought  to  us  from  any  other  quarter.'  It  is  thus  also  in  the 
distribution  of  fossil  shells  in  the  vertical  series.  The  Graptolithus 
marks  the  Silurian  age ;  the  Productus,  the  carboniferous ; 
Ammr)nites  are  almost  confined  to  the  secondary,  and  the  Voluta 
and  Murex  to  the  tertiary  series.  But  these  facts  are  generalities 
which,  liowever  valuable  in  themselves,  ofter  no  guidance  to  the 
origin  of  the  distribution  they  indistinctly  point  out.  But  the 
closer  we  examine  the  fossils  of  superimposed  rocks,  the  more 
confirmed  will  be  the  conviction  that  every  geological  formation 
has  its  own  fauna,  and  that  by  collecting  species  we  may  classify 
rocks  in  grouj)s  u})()n  a  paheontological  system — that  a  complete 
geological  series  of  organic  remains  would  represent  the  succession 
of  animal  life — and  that,  knowing  the  habits  of  the  animals,  we 
may  predicate  the  circumstances  under  which  they  lived,  and 
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consequently  the  origin  of  the  rock  in  Avhich  the  relics  are 
imbedded.  That  this  statement  may  not  be  misunderstood,  it  is 
necessary  to  assign  a  limit  to  its  application. 

Some  geologists  have  asserted,  and  M.  Agassiz  is  among  the 
number,  that  '  the  ensemble  of  organic  beings  was  renewed  not 
only  in  the  interval  of  each  of  the  great  geological  divisions 
which  we  have  agreed  to  term  formations,  but  also  at  the  time  of 
the  deposition  of  each  particular  member  of  all  the  formations/ 
To  give  a  decided  application  to  this  doctrine,  Agassiz  says  : — - 
*  I  believe  very  little  in  the  genetic  descent  of  living  species  from 
those  of  the  various  layers  which  have  been  regarded  as  identical, 
but  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  specifically  distinct."  This  opinion 
is,  in  all  probability,  still  held  by  the  eminent  naturalist,  for  he 
describes  the  glacial  epoch  as  one  which  in  its  advent  destroyed 
all  existing  animal  life.  To  the  doctrine  of  substitution  by 
creation  we  are  not  inclined  to  object,  but  v/e  cannot  admit  that 
every  change  in  the  lithological  character  of  a  marine  deposit 
was  followed  by  a  complete  destruction  of  existing  species,  and 
the  introduction  of  other  forms.  Of  the  340  species  of  raollusca 
in  the  Coralline  Crag  catalogued  by  Mr.  Seaiie  Wood,  73  are 
still  indigenous  to  British  Seas,  and  although  a  large  proportion 
of  the  remainder  may  be  extinct,  some  are  known  to  be  still 
in  existence,  ranging  through  more  northern  waters.  From  the 
Red  Crag,  a  more  recent  formation,  260  species  of  mollusca  have 
been  obtained  ;  and  of  these  60,  a  still  larger  proportion,  have 
their  living  representatives  round  our  coast.  These  facts  prove 
that  there  was  a  great  destruction  of  animal  life  during  or 
subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  upper  tertiaries,  many 
species  becoming  quite  extinct ;  but  they  also  prove  that  extinc- 
tion and  creation  were  not  necessarily  consecutive  acts. 

But  this  doctrine,  which  Ave  regard  as  unphilosophical,  will 
appear  most  improbable  if  the  physical  changes  of  geological 
eras  are  studied  in  reference  to  those  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  by  personal  observation.  It  cannot  of  course  be 
imagined  that  the  rocks  of  any  age  can  have  the  same  litho- 
logical composition  and  structure  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  for  it 
would  be  folly  to  assert  that  all  seas  are  depositing  mud  because 
that  is  the  accumulation  in  the  one  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted,  or  that  all  rivers  are  choking  their  channels  with 
sand  because  those  we  have  examined  are  so  employed.  The 
largest  deposits  are  in  fact  strictly  local.  In  one  place,  there 
may  be  conditions  unfavourable  or  even  inimical  to  animal  life, 
while  in  another  a  variety  of  creatures  may  riot  in  existence. 
During  the  deposition  of  some  of  the  old  red  sandstones,  the  sea 
was  in  places  so  charged  with  the  protoxide  of  iron  that 
mollusca  could  not  exist  in  it  and  the  rock  is  unfossiliferous  ; 
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while  in  others  the  representative  rocks  supply  the  geologist  with 
a  rich  harvest  of  organic  remains.  Changes  in  the  nature  of 
the  sea-bed,  in  the  depth  of  ocean,  or  in  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  must  have  had  similar  effects  upon  the  finny  tribes  as 
upon  the  mollusca.  The  sudden  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
would  destroy  whole  families  of  marine  animals,  but  such  events 
are  exceptional  to  the  general  course  of  nature.  Elevations  and 
depressions  changing  the  relative  levels  of  land  and  water  are 
common  enough  in  our  own  day,  but  they  are  slow  movements 
and  not  paroxysms.  The  effect,  however,  is  the  same  upon  the 
distribution  of  animals,  with  this  exception,  that  it  causes  migra- 
tion instead  of  destruction.  Should  we  find  then,  as  w^e  often 
do,  two  consecutive  fossiliferous  deposits,  one  containing  the 
remains  of  animals  living  in  a  deep  sea,  and  the  other  those  of 
species  ranging  through  shallow  waters,  and  observe  at  the  same 
time  physical  evidences  of  the  elevation  of  the  sea  bottom,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  with  M.  Agassiz  that  one  class  of  animals 
was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  other,  for  the  migration  of 
one  or  even  of  both  families  is  a  more  probable  supposition,  and 
a  close  observation  may  prove  that  although  the  faunas  differ, 
they  are  representative,  both  belonging  to  the  same  climate, 
though  ranging  at  different  depths  under  the  same  medium. 

If  it  be  true  that  each  series  of  rocks  represents  by  its  fossils 
the  state  of  its  district  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  a  collection 
of  the  organic  remains  of  rocks  of  the  same  age  from  all 
countries  would  show  the  condition  of  the  earth  at  that  period. 
Supposing  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  have  been  then,  as  it  is 
now,  divided  into  climates,  the  animals  which  existed  upon  it 
must  have  been  adapted  to  temperatures,  and  distinct  zoological 
regions  were  characteristic  of  the  ancient  as  they  are  of  the 
modern  distribution  of  animals.  This  law,  as  it  affects  existing 
species,  is  fully  recognised  by  universal  experience.  No  man 
expects  to  find  a  mussel  on  every  shore,  or  a  nautilus  on  every 
wave.  When  a  strange  animal  or  a  curious  shell  is  exhibited,  no 
surprise  is  expressed  ;  the  questions  asked  are,  Who  found  it  ? 
Where  was  it  discovered  ?  But  it  is  to  the  result  of  scientific 
investigation,  and  not  to  popular  opinion,  that  we  must  look  for 
an  exposition  of  thn  law  which  governs  the  distribution  of  ani- 
mals ;  and  upon  this  subject  zoology  can  now  speak  with  confidence. 

*  The  doctrine  of  the  local  limitation  of  animals,'  says  Dr.  Gould, 

*  meets  with  so  few  apparent  exceptions,  that  wo  admit  it  as  an 
axiom  in  zoology  that  species  strongly  resembling  each  other 
derived  from  widely  diverse  localities,  especi.dly  if  a  continent 
intervenes,  and  if  no  known  or  plausible  means  of  communication 
can  be  assigned,  should  be  assumed  as  different  until  their 
identity  can  be  proved.'  This  law  we  must  assume  to  be  true  irre- 
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spective  of  ages,  and  it  must  therefore  be  applied  to  the  study  of 
the  faunas  of  geological  epochs.  Every  series  of  stratified  rocks 
is  the  permanent  museum  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  produced, 
so  that  if  physical  conditions  were  then  what  they  are  now,  every 
horizon  of  life  should  exhibit  such  a  limited  distribution  of 
species  as  marks  the  faunas  of  existing  climates.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  wider  distribution  should  be  observed,  or,  assuming 
an  extreme  case,  a  universal  one,  the  same  species  being  every- 
where present  in  rocks  of  the  same  age,  there  would  be  reason  to 
believe  that  the  surface  temperature  was  more  equable  or  quite 
uniform.  More  extended  search  must  be  made  before  the 
geologist  will  be  able  under  the  guidance  of  palseontology  to 
describe  the  faunas  of  any  one  period  over  a  large  extent  of  the 
earth's  surface.  But  whenever  it  shall  be  attempted  it  will  no 
doubt  prove  that  the  law  of  distinct  zoological  regions  limiting 
the  distribution  of  species  is  as  clearly  defined  on  every  zoological 
horizon  as  on  the  modern  surface,  though  the  earth  may  not 
have  been  inhabited  then  by  creatures  requiring  such  varied 
physical  conditions  as  those  which  now  compose  the  animal 
kingdom. 

The  geologist  sometimes  meets  with  a  strange  intermixture  of 
the  relics  of  animals  which  he  knows  to  have  lived  under 
different  conditions  and  in  different  climates.  Such  occurrences 
give  a  wide  opportunity  for  speculation,  and  hypotheses  of 
great  improbability  appear  when  philosophers  put  on  their 
guessing  caps.  The  only  safe  way  of  forming  a  conclusion  under 
such  circumstances  is  to  estimate  the  past  by  the  present,  and 
inquire  in  what  place  conditions  exist  which  would  produce  a 
similar  distribution  of  animal  remains  if  circumstances  were 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  a  stratum  for  their  entombment, 
or  a  terrestrial  fauna  were  destroyed  by  the  submergence  of 
the  country  they  occupy.  To  apply  this  observation,  take  as 
an  example  a  country  bordering  on  the  tropics,  with  a  surface 
so  irregular  that  by  the  differences  of  elevation  the  temperature 
of  all  chmes  shall  exist  between  the  same  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude.  Mexico  is  an  instance  of  this.  It  is  a  country 
situated  on  the  verge  of  a  tropical  climate,  the  boundary  between 
the  northern  and  southern  zoological  provinces  of  America,  with 
a  peculiar  physical  conformation  of  surface. 

'Professor  Lichtenstein,'  says  Dr.  Eichardson,*  'compares  the  whole 
of  New  Spain  to  a  great  mountain,  whose  volcanic  summit,  attaining 
an  elevation  of  17,000  feet,  enters  within  the  snow  line,  while  its 
middle  temperate  region  is  traversed  by  numerous  valleys  communicating 
at  various  heights  with  wide  basins,  whose  bottoms  are  little  more  than 
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1000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Hence  the  traveller  journe3-ing  down 
the  deep  descent  of  one  of  these  magnificent  ravines  through  forests 
of  beeches,  oaL's,  and  pines,  loaded  with  cacti  and  epidendra,  finds 
himself  suddenly  on  the  level  shores  of  the  Rio  Alvarado,  surrounded 
by  palms,  and  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  animal  productions  of 
the  north  and  south,  of  the  Alpine  regions  and  tropics,  nay,  of  the 
eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  mingled  together.  Wolves  of  northern 
aspect  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  monkeys,  humming-birds  returning 
periodically  from  the  borders  of  the  frozen  zone,  with  the  northern 
buntings  and  soft  feathered  titmice  to  nestle  near  parrots  and  curucuis  ; 
our  common  European  whistling-ducks,  shovellers,  gadwalls,  and  teals 
swimming  in  lakes  which  swarm  with  sirens  (axolotl),  and  wherein  the 
northern  phaleropes  seek  their  food  in  company  with  Brazilian  parras 
and  boatbills ;  associations  which  occur  on  no  other  region  of  the 
earth.' 

These  anomalies  are  easily  explained  while  the  country  and  its 
living  animals  are  before  us, — every  line  in  this  chapter  of  natural 
history  is  intelligible,  and  may  be  read  without  doubting  by  those 
who  have  learned  the  art.  But  let  this  Mexico  sink  into  the 
ocean,  and  its  highest  summit  be  washed  by  the  wave — strip  ojff 
the  feathers  and  the  foliage  from  birds  and  plants,  leave  nothing 
but  the  bones  of  animals  broken  and  defaced,  the  bare  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees  with  here  and  there  the  spray  of  a  shrub, 
the  characteristic  structures  half  defaced,  and  then  throw  the 
jumbled  fragments  into  beds  of  mud  and  sand  to  be  examined 
by  the  palteontologist  at  his  leisure,  when  the  strata  have  been 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  hardened  by  the  sun  and  air, 
and  compressed  and  cracked  by  pressure ;  and  to  make  the  con- 
ditions consistent  with  those  to  wliich  he  is  accustomed,  let  his 
examination  begin  when  many  of  the  species  and  all  the  genera 
have  ceased  to  be  represented  by  living  forms.  A  slab  of  defaced 
hieroglyphics,  instead  of  a  legible  page  of  natural  science,  will 
thus  bo  presented,  to  the  geologist.  Should  he,  after  a  minute 
examination,  disc^/Ver  the  remains  to  be  those  of  animals  and 
plants  belonging  to  different  climes,  and  having  no  natural  as- 
sociation, it  would  not  be  a  wonder  if  he  should  attribute  the 
accumulation  to  a  wrong  cause.  He  might  suppose,  if  the  con- 
jecture were  at  all  sustained  by  the  structure  of  the  rock  in  which 
the  fossils  were  enclosed,  that  they  had  been  drifted  from  distant 
places,  and  thrown  into  some  inland  sea  where  the  waters  were 
sufficiently  quiet  to  a(hnit  of  the  deposition  of  a  sediment  and 
the  entombment  of  the  relics.  Any  supposition  indeed  might 
appear  less  improbable  to  him  than  that  they  had  all  lived  upon 
an  area  of  small  horiz(nital  extent,  and  that  a  climate  suited  for 
each  was  provided  by  a  vertical  rang(\  There  is,  however,  one 
conjecture  he  could  not  indulge,  for  he  would  rather  confcwSs  his 
iniiinlify  to  give  a  satisfiictory  explanation  than  shelter  his  igno- 
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ranee  under  the  suggestion  that  there  might  have  been  no  law  of 
distribution,  and  that  all  the  animals  could  have  inhabited  the 
same  climate. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  distribution  of  animals  de- 
pends on  climate,  but  this  statement  must  be  received  with 
some  reservation,  until  a  more  precise  definition  is  given  of 
what  the  word  climate  is  intended  to  convey.  It  is  sometimes 
used  vaguely,  as  though  it  were  a  word  for  the  phrase,  mean- 
temperature  ;  its  signification  is  extended,  but  is  scarcely  more 
precise,  when  it  includes  the  influence  of  prevailing  winds,  the 
hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  succession  of  the 
seasons.  But  althouo'h  all  these  conditions  have  an  influence  in 
determining  the  range  of  species,  other  causes  are  operative  which 
it  is  not  necessary  now  to  consider.  It  is  upon  the  mollusca 
chiefly  that  the  palseontologist  depends  for  the  determination  of 
the  stratigraphical  position  of  rocks  when  the  evidence  of  organic 
remains  is  required  to  decide  the  question.  This  arises  not  only 
from  their  abundance  and  usually  good  preservation,  but  also 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  beds  Avere  formed,  and 
the  clearer  evidence  they  give  of  local  conditions.  Now  the  dis- 
tribution of  marine  animals  is  chiefly  influenced  by  the  tempera- 
ture and  depth  of  the  water ;  but  while  this  fact  simplifies  the 
inquiry,  it  cannot  be  generally  applied  to  the  explanation  of 
recorded  observations  until  the  thermometric  measurements  which 
have  been  taken  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  shall  be  extended  to 
its  depths.  The  effect  of  climate  or  temperature  upon  animal 
life,  however,  is  not  to  produce  specific  diflerences,  but  simply  to 
sustain  healthy  existence  and  vigorous  growth.  The  importance 
of  this  subject,  frequently  misunderstood,  in  its  applicaiion  to 
palaeontology  as  well  as  the  range  of  existing  faunas  and  floras, 
will  justify  an  allusion  to  it  in  this  place. 

The  growth  and  stature  of  a  plant  are  increased,  its  form  be- 
comes less  rigid,  and  its  branches  are  better  covered  with  a  thicker- 
foliage  of  a  deeper  green,  when  it  is  removed  from  a  bleak 
mountain  steep  into  a  sheltered  valley.  But  by  no  process  of 
seasoning  could  an  arctic  vegetation  be  changed  into  one  of 
another  character.  Changes  are  produced  upon  both  animals 
and  plants  by  removal  into  more  congenial  localities,  but  none 
that  can  be  called  specific.  In  the  human  race  the  effects  of 
physical  conditions  are  understood,  not  only  in  producing  national 
characteristics  in  uncivilized  life,  but  also  in  communities  where 
the  effects  of  want  and  neglect  are  so  well  known  as  to  be  called 
natural.  The  influence  of  climate  upon  vitality  may  be  compared 
with  that  which  is  produced  upon  a  man  by  what  is  called  his 
circumstances.  After  a  long  course  of  adversity,  when  he  can  no 
longer  support  what  he  has  persuaded  himself  to  be  his  destiny 
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of  ill-fortune,  he  becomes  spiritless  and  even  abject.  Suddenly 
perhaps  the  burden  is  thrown  off,  and  if  no  permanent  distortion 
has  been  produced  in  his  mind,  his  eye  becomes  less  fearful,  his 
step  more  firm,  his  stature  more  upright.  So  when  the  pressure 
of  unfavourable  elements  is  removed,  the  dwarfish  ill-clothed 
plant  lifts  itself  up  and  spreads  out  its  branches  to  be  covered 
with  a  richer  dress  and  brighter  blossoms.  Its  fruit  is  the  same, 
but  instead  of  being  acrid  and  valueless,  it  has  its  natural  flavour  ; 
and  while  it  becomes  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  more  grateful 
to  the  palate,  it  has  a  reflex  influence  upon  its  healthy  condition 
and  strong  vitality. 

These  general  remarks  will  serve  to  point  out  not  only  the 
connexion  which  exists  between  natural  science  and  the  study  of 
organic  remains,  but  also  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  which  now  regulate  the  distribution  of  animals  for  the 
explanation  of  their  distribution  in  rocks.  It  only  remains  to 
exhibit  the  present  state  of  the  science  so  far  as  that  can  be  done 
by  reference  to  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the 
extinct  faunas  and  floras,  and  thus  to  encourage  future  exertion 
by  the  example  of  past  success.  The  material  for  such  a  review 
is  partly  provided  for  us  by  Mr.  Morris's  catalogue. 

Considering  the  difficulty  there  is  in  recognising  the  structure 
and  affinities  of  fossil  plants,  there  has  been  a  too  earnest  desire 
to  name  specim.ens.  Against  this  hasty  assignation  of  a  nomen- 
clature, Dr.  Hooker,  Professor  E.  Forbes,  and  other  eminent  bo- 
tanists have  strongly  protested,  and  have  so  far  checked  the  prac- 
tice in  this  country,  that  Mr.  Morris  has  catalogued  only  652 
British  specimens.  The  same  cautious  regard  to  the  clear  de- 
velopment of  specific  ditferences  before  the  adoption  of  specific 
names  has  not  been  thought  necessary  by  many  continental  ob- 
servers, but  mere  fragments  of  vegetable  matter,  which  should 
have  been  kept  for  comparison  with  other  specimens,  have  been 
named  and  figured  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  all  the  charac- 
ters which  warrant  a  classification  had  been  preserved.  This 
great  error  lias  given  authority  to  the  assertion  that  'our  fossil 
flora  is  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  state  of  a  chaos  of 
synonymy.'  Dr.  Hooker  points  out  very  clearly  the  difficulties 
whicl)  attend  the  investigation  of  fossil  plants  in  the  conclusion 
of  a  ])ap(.'r  on  a  now  species  of  Volkmannia,  read  before  the  Geo- 
logical Society  in  1853. 

*  No  progress  in  systematic;  botany  can  be  made  without  an  extensive 
study  of  the  structure  and  morj)lH)lo<j^y  of  plants — of  their  com])arative 
anatf)my,  in  short;  and  the  materials  for  these  researches  are  seldom 
ju'escrved  in  fossil  specimens.  The  familiar  characters  of  plants  are 
easily'  acquired  ;  l)ut  when  once  lost  sight  of,  the  hotanist  must  have 
recourse  to  dissection,  and  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  dissection  of  the 
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reproductive  organs,  however  minute  ;  and  these,  even  when  present  in 
the  fossil,  are  almost  invariably  irretrievably  injured.  In  the  coal 
flora  we  have  but  one  familiar  feature — the  polypodiacese  ;  and  we  re- 
cognise these  at  once  by  their  habit,  and  approximate  to  their  affinities 
by  their  venation.  I  know  of  no  other  genus  of  coal  plants,  of  which 
it  can  be  said  that  it  is  known  to  be  at  all  closely  allied  to  any  existing 
genus.  To  appreciate  these  difficulties  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of 
recent  plants  is  necessary ;  and  when  this  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
fossils,  the  results  are  very  barren  of  geological  conclusions. 

'  Plants  are  much  more  protean  than  animals  in  habit,  and  in  the 
form  and  characters  of  their  external  organs  of  support,  assimilation, 
and  respiration ;  and  there  is  also  another  and  a  greater  difficulty  not 
sufficiently  understood,  namely,  that  the  habit  and  functions  of  a  plant 
are  not  indicated  by  its  structure  to  the  extent  which  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  prevalent  tendency  to  infer  from  the  lax  and  com- 
pressible tissue  of  so  many  of  the  plants  of  the  carboniferous  flora,  that 
the  vegetation  of  that  epoch  was  a  swamp  is  one  instance  of  this  amongst 
man3\  Amongst  the  marsh  trees  of  our  own  era,  whether  of  fresh 
water  or  salt,  of  the  tropics  or  of  temperate  zones,  the  botanist  per- 
ceives liard  and  compact  woods  to  prevail ;  this  is  shown  in  the  swamp 
pines  of  the  north  and  south  temperate  hemispheres  on  the  one  hand, 
and  in  the  Avicennia,  Rhizophora,  and  other  mangroves,  and  a  host  of 
dicotyledonous  trees  of  the  deltas  and  salt-water  creeks  of  the  tropics, 
on  the  other.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  driest  regions  of  the  globe,  the 
baobab,  one  of  the  most  bulky  known  trees,  an  inhabitant  of  Senegal, 
and  of  the  arid  Cape  de  Verd,  may  almost  be  sliced  with  a  knife  like  a 
carrot.  The  gigantic  cacti  of  America  and  the  euphorbise  of  the  Afri- 
can deserts  are  other  cases  in  point  of  succulence  indicating  drought. 
That  the  plants  which  contributed  most  materially  to  the  formation  of 
coal  had  unusually  lax  tissue,  is,  I  think,  proven  ;  but  this,  of  itself, 
is  no  argument  for  their  being  evidences  of  a  swamp  flora,  whilst  the 
prevalence  of  ferns  throughout  the  coal  formation  is  rather  against 
such  an  hypothesis  than  in  its  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
that  the  geological  evidence  in  favour  of  the  coal  plants  having  grown 
in  swamps  is  of  itself  conclusive,  and  opposed  to  no  botanical  considera- 
tion of  importance.' 

Professor  Edward  Forbes  speaks  in  the  same  spirit  of  caution 
when  describing  the  labours  of  the  German  botanist  in  collecting 
and  describing  fossil  plants. 

'  The  search  after  and  description  of  fossil  plants  has  been  actively 
prosecuted  on  the  continent,  and  not  a  few  memoirs,  several  of  them 
beautifully  illustrated,  have  appeared  during  the  year.  As  contribu- 
tions of  facts  towards  a  future  understanding  of  fos.sil  botany,  these 
papers  and  figures  arc  welcome  and  valuable  ;  but  as  palaeontological 
data  for  the  service  of  the  geologist,  the  use  and  appreciation  of  t^em 
require  the  greatest  judgment  and  caution.  The  vegetable  unit  in 
the  lists  of  extinct  beings  is  of  far  inferior  value  to  the  animal  unit, 
and  conclusions  respecting  the  age  and  affinities  of  formations  drawn 
from  the  fragments  of  an  ancient  flora  should  always  be  put  forth  as 
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problematical  and  provisional.  Yet  in  geological  memoirs  we  too 
frequently  find  this  caution  lost  sight  of,  and  apparently  unknown  to 
their  authors.' 

The  caution  thus  inculcated  has  had  its  legitimate  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  British  palaeontologists,  and  has  probably  pre- 
vented the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  doubtful  species  to 
our  native  lists.  Many  additions  of  fossil  plants,  however,  from 
the  Eocene  deposits  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Bowerbank  and  Mr. 
Prestwich ;  but  the  named  species  very  inadequately  represent 
the  numerical  wealth  of  the  British  fossil  flora.  Mr.  Bowerbank 
states  in  the  addenda  to  the  catalogue  that  he  has  at  least  from 
800  to  400  unnamed  species  of  fossil  fruits  from  the  London 
Clay  of  Sheppy,  and  not  less  than  100,000  specimens  which  give 
their  united  testimony  to  a  warm  and  temperate  climate  at  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  that  great  bed  of  clay  upon  which  the 
metro^Dolis  of  England  is  now  built. 

The  discovery  of  the  relics  of  an  ancient  flora  in  amber  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  accessions  recently  made  to  our  knowledge 
of  fossil  botany.  This  substance  is  found  in  drift  beds  above  the 
Tertiary  Brown  Coal  formation,  and  represents  with  its  relics  of 
vegetable  organization  a  comparatively  recent  geological  epoch. 
It  has  been  collected  by  Scheerer  in  Norway  and  by  other 
naturalists  in  Holland,  Northern  Germany,  Russia,  Greenland, 
and  parts  of  North  America.  As  it  occurs  in  beds  of  drift,  there 
may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  locality  in  which  these 
plants  grew,  and  the  age  of  the  deposit  itself  is  not  absolutely 
determined,  though  there  is  no  doubt  in  assigning  it  to  the  newer 
pliocene  or  pleistocene  period  ;  and  in  all  probability  it  is  a 
member  of  that  formation  called  the  northern  drift.  The  amber, 
according  to  Professor  Goeppert,  to  wdiom  w^e  are  indebted  for 
our  information,  is  the  fossilized  resin  of  several  species  of  pinus, 
abietina^,  and  cupressinea?.  It  occurs  generally  in  drops,  a  form 
which  suggests  a  semi-fluid  condition,  or  as  casts  of  resin  ducts  ; 
l)ut  occasionally  in  nodular  masses,  such  as  are  accumulated  at 
the  base  of  the  stem  of  the  copal-tree.  After  an  examination  of 
570  specimens  of  plants  preserved  in  amber,  Professor  Goeppert 
golectcd  1  ()3  species,  of  which  only  two,  Libocedrites  salicornoides 
and  TaxodUes  Eui'op<i;iis,  are  found  fossil  in  other  situations,  but 
l]0  of  them  were  identifled  with  existing  species.  Of  cellular 
plants  there  an^  1()  fungi,  1  alg.-e,  12  lichens,  and  30  musci — 
of  vascular  plants  tiiere  are  98  species,  of  which  52  are  gymno- 
sporms.  A  more  interesting  and  curious  research  caimot  be 
undertaken  than  that  which  is  offered  by  this  remarkable  relic 
of  an  ancient  flora.  Th(^  evidence  given  by  the  plants  in  their 
transparent  toinl)s,  so  far  as  tluy  have  hitluM'to  been  (examined, 
is  that  of  a  northern  climate,  and  no  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
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plants  are  intermixed  with  them.  Their  resemblance  to  existing 
genera  is  so  remarkable  as  to  suggest  a  similarity  of  climatal 
condition  to  that  which  belongs  to  the  northern  parts  of  Central 
Europe,  though  those  countries  are  less  rich  in  cupressininese  and 
abietineag  than  the  amber  flora,  and  the  conifera^  produce  a  less 
abundance  of  resinous  matter.  But  apart  from  all  specidation, 
it  is  evident,  as  the  plants  enclosed  in  the  amber  are  of  forest 
growth,  that  the  districts,  and  perhaps  countries,  where  they  are 
found  were  at  some  late  tertiary  epoch  covered  with  thick  forests 
of  firs  and  cypresses  surrounded  with  a  richer  flora  than  now 
flourishes  in  districts  where  these  trees  abound. 

If  we  might  be  permitted  to  generalize  upon  the  early  fossilized 
floras  we  should  thus  describe  them.  The  most  ancient  vege- 
table structure  was  probably  that  of  cellular  marine  plants.  In 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  age  vascular  plants  of  cryptogamic  forms 
appeared,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  has  discovered  a  lignite  of 
coniferous  origin.  The  carboniferous  sera  was  distinguished  by  a 
rich  fauna  of  gymnospermic  dicotyledons  (coniferse  and  cycadaceae) 
with  the  phanerogamic  monocotyledons  (grasses  and  palms), 
and  cryptogamia.  A  striking  difference  is  exhibited  between  the 
vegetation  of  the  ancient  and  modern  earth  in  the  association  of 
the  palms  and  coniferse,  and  yet  there  is  a  locality  in  which  that 
association  exists  even  in  the  present  day.  '  We  have  so  accus-^ 
tomed  ourselves,'  says  Hum]3oldt,  '  although  erroneousl}^,  to 
regard  coniferse  as  a  northern  form,  that  I  experienced  a  feel- 
ing of  surprise  when,  in  ascending  from  the  shores  of  the  South 
Pacific  towards  Chilpansingo,  and  the  elevated  valleys  of  Mexico, 
between  the  Yenta  de  la  Moxonera  and  the  Alto  de  los  Coxones, 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  I  rode  a  whole  day  through 
a  dense  wood  of  pinus  occidentalis,  wdiere  I  observed  that  these 
trees,  which  are  so  similar  to  the  Weymouth  pine,  were  associated 
with  fan  palms.' 

Passing  by  the  diatomacese,  we  need  not  tarry  over  the  amor- 
phozoa,  but  simply  remark  that  although  naturalists  are  not 
disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  in  regarding  the 
ventriculidse  as  polyzoan,  they  fully  acknowledge  the  value  of  that 
gentleman's  labours.  The  number  of  the  species  of  the  British 
fossil  formanifera  has  been  rather  more  than  doubled  since  the 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Catalogue.  The  honour 
of  directing  the  attention  of  palaeontologists  to  these  animals  is 
due  to  Ehrenberg,  whose  successful  investigations  quickly 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  many  competent  observers.  Mr. 
.Rupert  Jones,  the  Assistant  Secretar}^  of  the  Geological  Society, 
and  Doctors  Williams  and  Carpenter,  have  done  much  towards 
the  discovery  and  definition  of  the  large  number  of  species  added 
to  our  British  forms.    The  zoophyta  have  been  examined  by 
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Milne  Edwards  and  Jules  Kaimes,  and  to  their  works  the  reader 
must  be  referred  for  an  explanation  of  their  labours.  The  bryozoa, 
formerty  included  in  this  class  have  been  proved  to  be  allied  to 
the  moUusca,  and  they  have  been  removed  to  their  natural 
association,  but  there  is,  notwithstanding,  a  large  numerical 
addition  of  new  species.  In  this  department  of  zoology  Mr. 
Lonsdale  has  been  long  eminent,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
many  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge. 

The  echinodermata,  a  class  of  animals  whose  remains  give 
important  aid  to  the  geologist,  have  always  been  regarded  with 
interest  as  characteristic  fossils,  but  they  have  recently  been 
made  the  subjects  of  especial  study  by  Professor  Edward  Forbes, 
M'Coy,  and  other  palaeontologists.  The  number  of  species  in 
the  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue  is  nearly  double  that  in  the 
first. 

The  cystidea  of  Von  Buch,  formerly  known  as .  spheronites, 
have  a  great  importance  as  representatives  of  one  of  the  earliest 
epochs  of  organization,  scarcely  less  characteristic  than  the 
trilobites  and  graptolites.  They  hold  the  same  station  in  the 
animal  economy  as  the  well-known  sea-urchin.  They  are  entirely 
confined  to  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  formations,  just  as  the 
cidaridge  are  limited  to  the  secondary  rocks,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  one  species  (Cidaris  Websteriana),  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  sea  that  deposited  the  London  clay  after  the 
destruction  of  all  its  congeners.  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  we 
are  informed  in  the  preface  to  the  Catalogue,  revised  the  section 
which  records  the  echinodermata,  and  in  this  section  we  are 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  same  eminent  naturalist  for  the 
addition  of  the  entire  family  of  the  cystidece,  the  genera  and 
species  having  been  described  from  specimens  collected  by  the 
geological  surveyors  and  during  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Gray 
and  Fletcher  of  Dudley. 

The  fossil  articulata  arc  represented  by  the  annelida,  cirrhipeda, 
Crustacea,  and  insecta.  Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  annelida  by  discoveries  among  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks.  One  hundred  and  twenty-nine  species  are  now  described: 
of  the  cirrhipcda,  there  are  42  British  species ;  and  our  know- 
ledge of  this  class  of  animals  has  been  brought  into  a  more 
satisfactory  state  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin's  monograph,  published 
by  the  Ray  Society.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  species  of 
Crustacea)  arc  catalogued  by  Mr.  Morris  as  British  fossils,  with 
all  the  care  their  characteristic  remains  demanded.  They  appear 
in  the  form  of  trilobites  among  the  oldest  Pahrozoic  rocks,  and  a 
careful  examin.'ition  of  those  .strata  both  at  home  and  abroad  has 
been  rewar(h:!d  hy  the  dis(;ov(;ry  of  a  gn^at  variety  of  these 
intcTcsting  animal  remains.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
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crustaceans  were  among  the  first  created  things,  and  as  a  class 
they  have  probably  never  ceased  to  have  a  place  among  living 
creatures.  The  malacostraca,  genera  of  a  high  order,  are  found 
in  the  secondary  and  lower  tertiary  rocks  ;  and  it  is  a  carious  fact 
that  of  these  there  are  but  46  species  in  26  genera ;  while  in  the 
entomostraca  or  lower  forms  of  crustacean  life,  the  species  are 
very  numerous.  Of  trilobites  there  are  139  species  in  35  genera. 
This  very  interesting  group  has  been  fully  described  and  arranged 
by  M.  Barrande  in  Bohemia,  and  by  M'Coy  and  Salter  in 
England.  The  discovery  of  fossil  insects  in  the  Lias  and 
Purbeck  beds  has  been  followed  up  with  great  zeal  by  the 
E/8V.  P.  Brodie.  Fifty-eight  genera  have  been  obtained  from 
British  strata,  and  the  numerous  fragments  prove  that  fossil 
entomology  would  be  fully  represented  if  the  specimens  were 
less  mutilated,  and  probably  will  be  in  spite  of  that  impediment 
a  few  years  hence. 

The  sub-kingdom  mollusca  opens  so  large  a  subject,  and  the 
investigation  of  it  has  been  so  successful  during  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  that  we  cannot  venture  to  trace  its  progress  without 
entering  more  fully  into  a  history  of  the  classification  than  would 
be  consistent  with  our  present  object.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  this  branch  of  natural  science  comprises  407  genera  and 
4848  species  of  British  fossils,  being  an  increase  of  about  one- 
fourth,  including  the  introduction  of  the  bryozoa,  since  the  first 
publication  of  the  Catalogue.  Every  successful  effort  to  bring 
the  classification  of  the  mollusca  into  groups  consistent  with 
nature  is  highly  important  to  the  progress  of  geology,  and  that 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  Morris,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  investigations  of  foreign  and  native  naturalists. 

M.any  of  our  readers  have  been  made  acquainted  with  a  few  fossil 
fish  by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller's  delightful  books,  '  The  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone' and  '  The  Asterolepsis  of  Stromness.'  The  British  palseon- 
tologist  is  now  acquainted  with  741  species,  which  is  an  increase 
of  208  since  the  year  1843.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  at  present 
extends,  fishes  are  the  most  ancient  vertebrated  animals  ;  but  a 
practical  geologist  has  recently  said,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
dispute  his  opinion  :  '  So  little  credit  do  I  personally  attach  to 
negative  evidence  in  the  matter  of  organic  remains,  that  to  take 
up  extreme  grounds  at  once,  I  hold  myself  perfectly  prepared,  if 
I  live  long  enough,  to  hear  of  the  discovery  of  the  Silurian 
mammalia  and  of  course  of  all  those  of  the  more  recent  periods/ 
But  taking  discovery  as  our  guide,  we  must  for  the  present  admit 
that  fish  remains  make  their  appearance  in  strata  of  a  much 
greater  age  than  the  lowest  of  tliose  which  contain  the  bones  of 
any  other  vertebrated  animals.  In  the  Ludlow  group  of  the 
Silurian  rocks  ichthyolitic  remains  were  discovered  some  years 
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since  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  for  the  present  they  must 
be  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  vertebrated  animals. 
But  although  research  in  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own  has 
hitherto  failed  to  discover  the  bones  of  reptiles  or  mammalia,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  assert  with  Sir  Roderick  that  the  Silurian 
system  can  yet  be  regarded  '  on  the  whole,  as  representing  a  long, 
early  period,  in  which  no  vertebrated  animals  had  been  called 
into  existence/  From  the  first  appearance  of  ichthyolites  in  the 
transition  series  of  the  upper  strata  of  the  Silurian  formation, 
they  may  be  traced  uninterruptedly  through  every  group  to  the 
tertiary  epoch  and  the  present  seas.  But  each  set  of  beds  has  species 
frequently  genera  peculiar  to  itself  In  the  Red  Sandstone  the 
forms  are  most  remarkable.  We  there  find  the  pterichthys  with 
its  wing-like  appendages ;  the  cephalaspus,  Avith  its  dispropor- 
tioned  buckler-shaped  head,  and  thin  jointed  body;  and  the 
uncouth  coccosteus.  In  the  strata  ranging  from  the  Coal  forma-  - 
tion  to  the  Chalk  the  sauroide  are  found,  so  called  from  a 
supposed  affinity  to  reptiles,  and  from  their  being  covered  with 
enamelled  scales. 

The  reptilian  remains  have  greatly  interested  the  public  on 
account  of  the  strange  shapes  and  huge  dimensions  of  some  of 
them  ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  animals  of  the  Old 
World  were  as  a  fauna  distinguished  by  a  greater  bulk  than  those 
which  inhabit  the  surface  of  the  New  ;  though  there  was  a  period 
when  reptiles  did  exist,  having  forms  and  dimensions  which 
appear  almost  fabulous.  Geologists  are  now  acquainted  with 
48  genera  and  153  species.  The  serious  investigation  of  these 
remains  commenced  with  the  discovery  of  the  ichthyosaurus  in 
1814.  In  1821  Mr.  Conybeare  discovered  and  described  the 
plesiosaurus,  and  in  the  following  year  the  mosasaurus.  Dr. 
Mantell  figured  the  anatomy  of  the  iguanodon  in  1825,  and 
Cuvier,  whom  we  shall  never  cease  to  regret — for  as  a  naturalist 
and  a  scholar,  a  man  of  noble  intellect  and  nobler  virtues,  he 
commanded  the  respect  and  honour  of -all  men — four  years  after 
described  that  strange  fiying  reptile  the  ptorodact}  lus.  Since 
this  period,  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  skeletons  of  fossil 
animals  has  been  performed  by  Professor  Owen,  who  has  earned 
an  European  reputation  by  the  admirable^  sagacity  with  which 
he  detects  analt)gies,  and  from  tlie  fragments  of  an  osseous 
structure  detects  the  habits,  structure,  and  form  of  the  animal 
to  which  they  belonged. 

Reptilian  life  had  its  origin  at  the  close  of  the  Rod  Sandstone 
era,  or  we  should  perhaps  say  no  bones  of  an  earlier  date  have 
been  discovered.  The  telerpcton  is  the  oldest  known  reptile,  and 
was  obtained  from  the  sandstones  of  Elgin  on  the  south  side  of 
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Murray  Firth.  In  all  the  formations  above  this  the  remains  of 
reptiles  are  more  or  less  abundant.  During  the  age  of  the  se- 
condary rocks  the  large-eyed  ichthyosauri,  the  swan-necked  ple- 
siosauri,  the  huge  megalosauri,  growing  to  a  length  of  five-and- 
forty  feet,  and  the  flying  pterodactyles  inhabited  the  seas  and 
their  coasts.  The  forms  of  these  reptiles  are  now  as  well  known 
to  reading  people  as  those  of  their  domestic  animals,  and  the 
wonder  they  excited  when  first  made  known  has  scarcely  di- 
minished. It  is  still  curious  to  compare  these  extinct  races  with 
the  present  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  of  the  same  class,  whether 
in  relation  to  their  number,  size,  or  diversity  of  forms.  But 
whether  we  limit  the  comparison,  or  include  those  stealthy  and 
voracious  animals  which  still  haunt  the  rivers  and  shores  of 
warmer  climates,  we  find  that  the  cold-blooded,  air-breathing 
animals  of  the  present  day  are,  when  compared  with  the  mighty 
creatures  which  were  once  lords  of  our  isles,  a  degraded,  insignifi- 
cant, and  powerless  race. 

The  British  fossil  mammalia  are  96  in  number.  They  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  tertiary  formation  and  to  its  recent  beds. 
None  have  yet  been  found  below  the  Stonesfield  slate  of  the  Great 
Oolite,  where  Dr.  Buckland  obtained,  many  years  since,  the 
osseous  remains  of  an  animal  referred  by  Cuvier  to  the  genus 
Didelphys.  No  discovery  of  modern  times  has  been  more  posi- 
tively contested,  for  it  contradicted  a  favourite  hypothesis.  Every- 
body believed  that  the  mammalia  had  been  introduced  among 
the  lower  grades  of  animals  during  the  Tertiary  age  ;  and  some 
men  of  science,  who  had  more  regard  for  their  hypotheses  than 
for  truth,  would  not  believe  that  an  insectivorous  mammalian 
could  live  in  the  Jurasic  age.  There  were  two  sources  of  doubt, 
and  the  sceptics  availed  themselves  of  both  ;  but  while  Dr.  Fitton 
disposed  of  one  by  proving  the  true  stratifigraphical  position  of 
the  rock,  Owen  reasserted  the  mammalian  character  of  the  bones. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Cuvier  no  remains  of  the  quadru- 
mana  had  been  discovered,  but  the  bones  of  monkeys  have  since 
been  found  in  recent  Tertiary  deposits,  in  England  and  France, 
as  well  as  in  India  and  South  America.  A  feline  animal  also, 
larger  than  any  living  species,  existed  with  the  bears,  wolves,  and 
other  animals  whose  bones  are  preserved  in  limestone  caves. 

The  great  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  research  of 
the  palaeontologist  guarantees  the  continuance  of  his  labours. 
What  will  be  the  result  of  his  study  during  the  next  ten  years 
we  cannot  predict,  but  he  will  begin  a  new  stage  in  his  inquiries 
with  a  safe  and  intelligible  guide.  To  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  the  study  of  geology  as  a  vocation  or  amusement 
— whether  employed   in   examining  extensive  districts  and 
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collecting  fossils  from  rocks  of  all  ages,  or  havjng  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  science  beyond  the  locality  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  them,  we  recommend  Morris's  '  Catalogue  of  British 
Fossils/ 


Aet.  V. —  Westwao'd  Ho  !  or,  the  Voyages  a7id  Adventures  ofSirAmyas 
Leigh  ^  Knight,  ofBiirrough,  in  the  County  of  Devon.  In  the  reign 
of  Her  Most  Glorious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth.  Rendered  into 
Modern  English  by  Charles  Kingsley.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Cambridge.    Macmillan  &  Co.  1855. 

In  the  economy  of  literature,  if  there  are  not  those  cycles  which 
recur  in  the  physical  and  perhaps  in  the  social  world,  there  are 
certainly  aberrations  which  very  much  resemble  them.  We  speak 
more  especially  here  of  fictitious  literature,  in  which,  whether 
prosaic  or  poetical,  the  same  general  laws  obtain.  While  history, 
essay,  and  philosophical  disquisition  have  for  their  main  object  to 
instruct  the  mind,  fiction,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  is  chiefly 
designed  to  delight  it.  It  is  true  that  fable  and  parable,  and 
their  common  expansion  in  allegory,  are  didactic  in  their  ten- 
dency, however  sesthetical  and  emotional  they  may  be  in  their 
detail.  But  that  literature  which  may  be  designated  as  fictitious 
^ar  excellence,  is,  as  Horace  describes  poetry — '  Animis  natum 
juvandis/  It  '  must  please  to  live.'  It  lies  without  the  utilitarian 
sphere,  and  the  instruction  and  moral  improvement  which  it 
conveys,  great  as  they  may  occasionally  be,  are  rather  accidental 
than  essential  to  it. 

The  main  initial  scheme  of  prose  fiction  has  been,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  affect  the  feelings  of  mankind  by  working  on  their  strongest 
passion,  that  is,  by  the  most  affecting  delineations  of  beauty  and 
love,  connecting  them  with  those  accessories  of  natural  scenery 
and  romantic  events  and  situations  which  are  adapted  to  assist 
the  main  design.  We  are  referring  here  chiefly  to  prose  fiction ; 
but  even  in  poetry,  while  the  ode  is  more  devoted  to  heroic 
action,  and  the  epic  has  more  the  character  of  history  in  verse, 
yet  the  latter  of  these  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception. 
The  primeval  prince  of  epics  has  founded  his  immortal  poem  on 
the  passion  of  hjve.  H()  represents  to  us  the  beauty  of  Helen  far 
more  exprossivfsly  than  a  i)icture  or  a  description  could  do  it. 
Old  men — compared  as  they  sit  to  grasshoppers — in  whom  i)assion 
has  subsided  under  the  touch  of  time,  and  in  whom  senatorial 
prudence,  allied  against  the  beauty  which  razed  their  empire  to 
tho  ground,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  warlike  prowess  of  the 
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past,  are  depicted  as  charmed  spectators  of  that  lovely  woman, 
the  '  belli  teterrima  causa/ 

'  They  cried,  no  wonder  such  celestial  charms 
For  ten  long  years  have  kept  the  world  in  arms.' 
So,  too,  MiltoD,  with  the  fate  of  the  world  in  his  mind,  represents 
Adam  as  the  fairest  of  his  race,  and  adds,  with  a  pardonable 
solecism  — 

'  Fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve.' 

In  prose  fiction,  this  concentration  of  the  interest  of  love  and 
beauty  on  heroes  and  heroines  has  been  well  nigh  universal. 
Godwin,  indeed,  in  his  'Caleb  Williams/ and  a  few  others  of  lesser 
name,  have  been  ambitious  enough  to  defy  the  law,  but  these 
have  been  rare  exceptions.  To  instance  the  grandest  prose 
fictions  that  have  ever  been  written  in  modern  times,  those  by 
the  author  of  '  Waverley,'  we  have  this  principle  exemplified  in 
Rebecca  and  Ivanhoe,  Amy  Robsart  and  Leicester,  Lovell  and 
Isabella  Wardour,  and  a  thousand  other  instances  might  be 
given  from  our  best  novels  and  romances. 

Our  modern  novelists,  however,  seem  to  think  that  the  public 
is  satiated  with  this  natural  food.  The  lamented  authoress  of 
'  Jane  Eyre'  has  in  that  work,  and  also  in  her  '  Yillette,'  seemed 
resolved  to  expatiate  into  a  wider  field,  and  to  compel  the  interest 
of  her  readers  to  situations  betw^een  the  sexes  of  the  most  excep- 
tional, not  to  say  the  most  unnatural,  kind.  In  the  one  she  has 
wedded  her  heroine  to  a  man  l)linded  and  seamed  with  the  scars 
of  a  conflagration,  and  in  the  other  to  a  man  whose  character  has 
by  the  course  of  the  narrative  been  exhausted  of  all  the  elements 
of  natural  sympathy  and  interest.  Such  works  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  the  succedanea  to  a  palled  appetite.  The  plot  is 
thoroughly  defective,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  solely 
sustained  by  the  continuous  vivacity  of  the  execution  and  the 
tastefulness  and  beauty  of  the  episodes. 

The  work  before  us  falls  under  the  same  category.  Unlike 
the  former  productions  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  it  has  no  moral,  and  we 
might  almost  say,  no  plot.  It  is  simply  a  series  of  sketches, 
some  of  them,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  exceedingly  beautiful,  but 
still  mere  '  orient  pearls  at  random  strung/  and  their  effect  beside 
our  highest  w^orks  of  fiction  is  like  that  of  an  assemblage  of 
precious  stones  in  a  jeweller's  tray  in  comparison  with  the  gems 
which  adorn  the  brow  and  the  bosom  of  royal  beauty. 

Moreover,  he  who  appropriates  great  names  and  moving  his- 
torical associations  without  doing  full  justice  to  the  materials  he 
employs  inflicts  a  wrong  upon  the  republic  of  letters.  He  purloins 
from  those  characters  and  subjects  which  Horace  designates  as 
*  De  medio  sumptis/  It  is  a  tame  enterprise  to  follow  him.  He 
is  like  those  possessors  of  a  life-interest  in  estates,  who,  with  a 
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malignant  eccentricity,  consign  tliem  to  dilapidation  and  decay 
in  order  to  spite  the  next  heir. 

We  could  adduce  numerous  instances  of  this  literary  sin,  many 
of  which  will  probably  occur  to  every  reader  who  has  employed 
his  leisure  on  the  fictitious  literature  of  our  country.  We  have, 
for  example,  in  this  work  the  names  of  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
Walsingham,  Spenser,  and  of  Elizabeth  herself,  affording  to  the 
author  opportunities  for  the  development  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic traits  as  well  as  of  the  most  striking  situations.  But  we 
look  in  vain  for  anything  specifically  characteristic  of  these  great 
personages.  How  differently  has  the  '  Great  Unknown'  dealt  with 
some  of  the  characters  we  have  mentioned  ! 

Still,  with  all  these  exceptions,  Mr.  Kingsley's  book  is  no  ordi- 
nary production.  It  indicates  the  hidings  of  power.  It  is  im- 
comparably  inferior  to  '  Alton  Locke,'  and  yet,  in  comparison 
with  that  work,  it  shows  a  surprising  versatility  of  talent.  Its 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  are  vivid  and  graphic  in  the  last 
degree.  In  perusing  his  pages  we  seem  to  dwell  amidst  the 
mountains  and  vales,  the  woods  and  the  waters  of  the  Far  West, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  manners  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  Elizabethan  era. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  present  such  an  out- 
line of  this  fiction  as  would  convey  to  the  reader  a  just  concep- 
tion either  of  its  merits  or  its  defects.  It  pretends  to  be  a  record 
of  the  adventures  of  Amyas,  afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Amyas  Leigh, 
a  Devonshire  man,  as  one  might  suppose  the  author  to  be  from 
the  '  esprit  de  corps'  with  which  he  glorifies  the  heroes  whom 
that  beautiful  county  claims  as  its  own.  His  first  introduction 
to  us  is  as  a  school  boy,  the  son  of  a  widow,  but  the  godson  of 
the  powerful  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  brought  up  in  the  town  of 
Bideford  under  the  severe  discipline  of  Vindex  Brindlecombe, 
the  schoolmaster  of  Bideford.  His  elder  brother  Frank  had  been 
introduced  to  the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  there  in- 
flating his  youthful  mind  with  all  the  anticipated  impossibihties 
which  could  swell  the  fancy  of  a  young  courtier  in  that  age  of 
rapid  and  romantic  ^^referment.  Amyas,  returning  from  school, 
falls  among  a  group  of  sailors  who,  having  returned  from  the  El 
Dorado  of  the  western  world,  were  seeking  to  enlist  hiiiids,  both 
young  and  old,  to  embark  with  them  in  their  next  venture.  The 
youth  was  fascinated  and  resolved,  and  forthwith  visited  his  god- 
father to  obtain  his  sanction.  The  description  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenville's  residence  is  one  of  those  happy  ellbrts  which  vindicate 
the  claim  of  the  author  to  the  character  of  a  first-rate  painter. 

'  From  the  houKC,  on  throe  suha  the  hill  sloped  steeply  down,  and  the 
garden  where  Sir  Jliehard  and  Amyas  were  walking  gave  a  truly 
English  prospect.    At  one  turn  they  could  catch  over  the  western 
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walls  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  ocean  flecked  with  passing  sails,  and  at  the 
next,  spread  far  below  them,  range  on  range  of  fertile  park,  stately 
avenue,  yellow  autumn  woodland,  and  purple  heather  moors,  lapping 
over  and  over  each  other  up  the  valley  to  the  old  British  earthwork, 
which  stood  black  and  furze  grown  on  its  conical  peak,  and  standing 
out  against  the  sky,  on  the  highest  bank  of  hill  which  closed  the  valley 
to  the  east,  the  lofty  tower  of  Kilhampton  Church,  rich  with  the 
monuments  and  offerings  of  five  centuries  of  Grenvilles.  A  yellow 
eastern  haze  hung  soft  over  park  and  wood  and  moor ;  the  red  cattle 
lowed  to  each  other  as  they  stood  brushing  a=A^ay  the  flies  in  the  rivulet 
far  below  ;  the  colts  in  the  horse  park,  close  on  their  right,  whinnied 
as  they  played  together,  and  their  sires  from  the  Queen's  Park,  on  the 
opposite  hill,  answered  them  in  fuller  though  fainter  voices  ;  a  rutting 
stag  made  the  still  woodland  rattle  with  his  lioarse  thunder,  and  a  rival 
far  up  the  valley  gave  back  a  trumpet  note  of  defiance,  and  was  himself 
defied  from  heathery  brows  which  quivered  far  away  above,  half  seen 
through  the  veil  of  eastern  mist ;  and  close  at  home,  upon  the  terrace 
before  the  house,  amid  romping  spaniels  and  golden-haired  children,  sat 
Lady  Grenville  herself,  the  beautiful  St.  Leger  of  Annery,  the  central 
jewel  of  all  that  glorious  place,  and  looked  down  afc  her  noble  children, 
and  then  up  at  her  more  noi^le  husband,  and  round  at  that  broad  para- 
dise of  the  west,  till  life  seemed  too  full  of  happiness  and  heaven  of 
light.— Vol.  i.  p.  211. 

Amyas  appears  again  upon  the  stage  after  having  accompanied 
Sir  Francis  Drake  in  that  circumnavigation  with  which  his  name 
is  inseparably  connected,  and  at  this  period  of  the  drama  enters 
one  of  the  two  heroines  of  the  tale,  with  whom  the  author  repre- 
sents (with  very  questionable  skill,  as  we  venture  to  think)  all  the 
swains  of  the  countr}^  side  enamoured,  including  the  two  brothers, 
Frank  and  Amyas  Leigh.  Under  these  circumstances,  Frank 
adopts  a  course  equally  improbable  and  dangerous — that  of  as- 
sembling all  the  lovers  at  a  supper  and  uniting  them  in  a  club, 
binding  them  by  a  vow  to  acquiesce  in  the  choice  of  the  beautiful 
Kose  Salterne,  and  to  aid  and  abet  the  happy  man  whom  she 
should  favour  with  her  choice.  But  the  Rose  of  Torridge  has  one 
admirer  of  a  different  stamp.  This  is  Eustace  Leigh,  a  cousin 
of  Frank  and  Amyas,  and  a  dark  and  malignant  Jesuit,  who 
reminds  us  occasionally  of  Rashleigh  Osbaldistone  in  '  Rob  Roy.' 
Residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  has  repeated  opportunities  of 
intercourse,  and  uses  them,  though  unsuccessfullj^,  to  ply  all  his 
arts  upon  the  affections  of  the  beautiful  maiden.  The  intensity 
of  hatred  thus  produced  between  the  cousins  is  developed  by 
Mr.  Kingsley  with  singular  power.  It  issues  in  the  success  of 
Eustace  in  securing  the  committal  both  of  Rose  and  of  Frank 
Leigh  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  the  gloom  of  which 
they  only  exchange  for  the  intenser  horrors  of  the  stake. 

Meanwhile  Amyas  joins  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  associated 
with  KSir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Spenser,  to  expel  a  body  of 
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Spaniards  who  have  effected  a  piratical  landing  on  the  coast. 
In  an  engagement  he  takes  prisoner  a  Spaniard,  whose  ordinary 
designation  of  Don  Guzman  has  the  usual  long  train  of  high- 
sounding  patronymics.  The  Spanish  Don  is  sent  as  a  prisoner  to 
the  mansion  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  to  be  kept  in  liberal 
custody  until  his  ransom  is  paid.  Here  he  meets  with  the 
beautiful  Rose  Salterne,  and  adds  another  to  the  list  of  her 
adorers.  This  places  Rose  in  a  perilous  situation.  Amyas  is 
abroad  and  Frank  at  Court,  and  none  of  all  was  near  to  keep 
alive  by  any  association  those  feelings  which  would  have  rendered 
harmless  the  assaults  of  the  Don  on  her  affections.  Thus  left  on 
a  clear  stage,  he  captivated  her  attention  by  his  narratives  of 
romantic  adventure,  predominated  over  her  simplicity  by  his 
national  pride,  and  at  length  declared  his  passion.  For  this  Rose 
was  not  prepared.  She  declined  his  proposals  and  shunned  his 
society,  charging  him  not  to  resume  his  intercourse  with  her. 
The  effect  of  this  self-imposed  silence  on  the  mind  of  Rose  is 
depicted  in  a  passage  which  has  been  repeatedly  cited  as  a  proof 
of  Mr.  Kingsley's  profound  insight  into  the  character  and 
temperament  of  woman. 

'  Rose  Salterne  and  the  Spaniard  had  not  exchanged  a  word  in  the 
last  six  months,  though  they  had  met  many  times.  The  Spaniard 
by  no  means  avoided  her  company,  except  in  her  lather's  house.  He 
only  took  care  to  obey  her  carefully  by  seeming  always  unconscious  of 
her  presence  beyond  the  stateliest  of  salutes  at  entering  and  depart- 
ing. But  he  took  care  at  the  same  time  to  lay  himself  out  to  the 
very  best  advantage  whenever  he  was  in  her  presence,  to  be  more 
witty,  more  eloquent,  more  romantic,  more  full  of  wonderful  tales  than 
he  ever  yet  had  been. 

'  The  cunning  Don  had  found  himself  foiled  in  his  first  tactic,  and 
he  was  now  trying  another  and  a  far  more  formidable  one.  In  the 
first  place,  Rose  deserved  a  very  severe  punishment  for  having  dared 
to  refuse  the  love  of  a  Spanish  nobleman ;  and  what  greater  punish- 
ment could  he  inflict  than  withdrawing  the  honour  of  his  attentions 
and  the  sunshine  of  his  smiles  ?  There  was  conceit  enough  in  that 
notion,  but  there  was  cunning  too,  for  none  knew  better  than  the 
Spaniard  that  women,  like  the  world,  are  pretty  sure  to  value  a  man 
(es])ecially  ii"  there  be  any  real  worth  in  him)  at  his  own  price ;  and 
that  the  more  he  demands  for  himself,  the  more  they  will  give  for  him. 
And  now  he  would  put  a  high  ])rice  on  himself  and  picpie  her  pride,  as 
she  was  too  much  accustomed  to  worshij)  to  be  won  by  flattering  it. 
He  might  have  done  that  by  ])aying  attention  to  some  one  else,  but  lie 
was  too  wise  to  emj)loy  so  coarse  a  method,  which  might  raise  indigna- 
tion, or  disgust,  or  desi)air  in  Rose's  heart,  but  would  never  have 
brought  her  to  his  feet — as  it  will  never  brin*^  any  woman  worth  the 
brini^ing.  So  he  (piielly  and  unobtrusively  sliowed  her  that  he  could 
do  without  h(;r,  and  she,  jjoor  Tool,  as  she  was  meant  to  do,  began  forth- 
with to  ask  herseir  why.   What  was  the  hidden  treasure  ?    VVliat  was 
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the  reserve  force  which  made  him  independent  of  her,  while  she  could 
not  say  that  she  was  independent  of  him  ?  Had  he  a  secret  ? 
How  pleasant  to  know  it !  Some  huge  ambition  ?  How  pleasant 
to  share  in  it !  Some  mysterious  knowledge  ?  How  pleasant  to  learn 
it !  Some  capacitj^  of  love  beyond  the  common  ?  How  delicious  to 
have  it  all  for  her  own !  He  must  be  greater,  wiser,  richer-hearted 
than  she  was,  as  well  as  better-born.  Ah!  if  his  wealth  would  but 
supply  her  poverty !  And  so,  step  by  step,  she  was  being  led  to  sue, 
i\\  forma  pauperis,  to  the  very  man  whom  she  had  spurned  when  he 
had  sued  in  like  form  to  her.  That  temptation  of  having  some 
mysterious  private  treasure,  of  being  the  priestess  of  some  hidden 
sanctuary,  and  being  able  to  thank  heaven  that  she  was  not  as 
other  women  are,  was  becoming  far  too  much  for  E-ose,  as  it  is  too 
much  for  most ;  for  none  knew  better  than  the  Spaniard  how  much 
more  fond  women  are  by  the  very  law  of  their  sex  of  worshipping 
than  of  being  worshipped,  and  of  obeying  than  of  being  obeyed ;  how 
their  coj^ness,  often  their  scorn,  is  but  a  mask  to  hide  tlieir  conscious- 
ness of  weakness,  and  a  mask,  too,  of  which  they  themselves  will 
often  be  the  first  to  tire.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

The  issue  is  Rose's  consent  to  elope  with  him  to  the  Caraccas, 
where  he,  with  his  ransom  paid,  has  been  appointed  to  a  governor- 
ship. This,  however,  was  not  accomplished  without  a  passage  of 
arms  with  one  of  Rose's  indigenous  devotees,  Mr.  William  Gary, 
one  of  the  fraternity  which  Frank  Leigh  had  so  fantastically 
constituted.  The  description  of  the  scene  of  this  contest  on  the 
sands  of  the  Devonshire  coast  is  certainly  a  masterpiece  of 
painting.  It  proves  that  the  author  is  free  of  every  province  of 
the  realm  of  nature,  and  that  he  is  admitted  to  each  as  a  lover. 
Indeed,  his  perception  of  natural  phenomena  is  intensely  vivid. 
The  peculiar  odours  of  the  hour  of  dawn,  the  appearance  of  the 
sky  and  of  the  vegetable  world,  the  minute  sounds  of  awakening 
nature,  the  songs  and  behaviour  of  birds,  the  aspect  of  the 
beach  and  of  the  shrubby  slopes  which  lack  their  mirror  when 
the  ebbing  tide  has  left  the  ribbed  sand  to  vary  the  landscape  ;  all 
these  are  depicted  with  an  intensity  of  perception  which  indicates 
genius,  in  so  far  as  sympathy  with  nature  is  one  of  its  elements. 

But  while  Mr.  Kingsley  is  thus  happy  in  details,  he  appears  to 
be  incapable  of  sketching  the  outline  of  a  fascinating  and  con- 
sistent story.  At  this  stage  of  his  narrative  he  seems  embarrassed 
by  the  odd  compact  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Rose,  and  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  any  sufficiently  potent  motive  to  impel  a  crew  which 
numbered  on  its  roll  Amyas  as  captain,  Frank  Leigh  the 
courtier,  Gary  the  wounded  duellist,  and  Jack  Bridlecombe  the 
enamoured  curate,  to  sail  for  the  Spanish  Main  in  quest  of  the 
abducted  bride.  Away  they  speed,  however,  Westward  Ho  !  and 
their  adventures  in  the  land  of  their  search  afford  the  author  a 
fresh  opportunity  of  indicating  his  power  of  portraying  natural 
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scenery,  whether  amidst  the  quiet  loveliness  of  the  Devonshire 
coast,  or  the  more  gigantic  features  and  full-blown  beauties  of  a 
tropical  clime.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  seems  more 
at  home  in  the  park  and  quiet  gardens  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
or  amidst  the  awful  cliffs,  the  mountains  with  their  thundering 
torrents,  the  plethoric  vegetation,  and  the  brilliant  hues  of  birds 
and  flowers,  which  in  those  palmy  days  made  the  western  world 
a  theatre  of  wonders. 

Among  the  crew  is  Salvation  Yeo,  whose  mission,  rather 
oddly  conceived,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  redeem  a  pledge  made  to 
his  deceased  friend  Oxenham  (both  having  been  members  of 
that  group  at  Bideford,  amidst  which  the  school-boy,  Amyas, 
first  caught  the  fever  of  nautical  adventure)  to  discover  his 
illeg^itimate  daughter.  Rose  Salterne  is  found  at  the  mansion  of 
the  Don,  beset  in  the  absence  of  her  husband  by  unworthy  pro- 
posals from  Eustace  Leigh,  who  holds  over  her  recusant  virtue 
the  terrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  An  overheard  conversa- 
tion in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Don  leads  to  a  terrific  conflict, 
in  which  Frank  is  taken  prisoner,  while  Amyas  and  some  of  his 
comrades  escape  to  his  ship.  The  impassioned  malignity  of 
Eustace  accomplishes  a  total  alienation  of  feeling  between  Don 
Guzman  and  Rose.  She,  together  with  Frank  Leigh,  are  delivered 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Inquisition,  and  are  burned 
alive  side  by  side. 

Meanwhile,  inflamed  with  equal  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  and 
love  of  the  gold  which  they  were  monopolizing,  the  British  crew 
pursue  their  cruise,  and  Salvation  Yeo  accidentally  discovers  his 
little  maid,  the  object  of  his  faithful  search,  a  half-savage  beauty 
with  the  name  of  Ayacanora.  During  their  voyage  to  England 
our  shores  were  threatened  by  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the 
vessel  of  Amyas,  stopped  by  the  queen's  orders,  was  apprized  of 
the  invasion,  and  Atnyas  nominated  to  a  command  in  defence 
of  his  country.  If  anything  could  be  wanting  to  reconcile  him 
to  his  new  career  of  duty,  it  was  the  information  that  the 
detested  Don  Guzman  was  in  command  of  one  of  the  enemy's 
ships.  Amyas  tracks  his  foe  through  seas  and  storms,  panting 
for  a  personal  conflict  with  him,  until  at  length  he  finds  his  vessel, 
as  he  supposes,  in  his  power  ;  but  a  storm  disappoints  his  thirst 
for  nivcngc.  '  On  they  rushed  witli  scarcely  lessened  speed,  the 
black  arch  following,  fast  curtained  l)y  one  flat  grey  sheet  of 
pouring  rain,  before  which  the  water  was  boiling  in  a  long  white 
line  ;  while  every  moment  behind  the  watery  veil  a  keen  blue 
spark  leapt  down  into  the  sea,  or  darted  zigzag  through  the  rain/ 
But  the  vengeful  spirit  of  Amyas  wns  fiorcer  than  the  storm, 
and  the  intensity  of  his  hale  contemning  the  mingled  fury  of 
the  elements,  reminds  us  of  the  sublime  imagery  of  Foster, 
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'  bands  of  armed  men  gallantty  maintaining  battle  on  the  yet 
uncovered  spaces  of  ground,  while  the  universal  deluge  was 
rising/  Mr.  Kingsley's  description  of  the  catastrophe  of  Don 
Guzman's  fate,  which  robbed  him  of  the  bitter  sweetness  of  his 
revenge,  forms  a  picture  which  must  be  seen  on  the  canvas  of 
the  artist. 

'  On  they  swept,  gaining  fast  on  the  Spaniard.  "  Call  the  men  up, 
and  to  quarters,  the  rain  will  be  over  in  ten  minutes."  Yeo  ran  for- 
ward to  the  gangway  and  sprang  back  again,  with  a  face  white  and 
wild — Land  right  ahead !  Port  your  helm,  sir !  For  the  love  of 
God,  port  your  helm  !"  Amyas  with  the  strength  of  a  bull  jammed 
the  helm  down,  while  Yeo  shouted  to  the  men  below.  She  swung 
round ;  the  masts  bent  like  whips ;  crack  went  the  foresail  like  a 
cannon.  What  matter  ?  Within  two  hundred  yards  of  them  was  the 
Spaniard  ;  in  front  of  her  and  above  her  a  huge  dark  bank  rose  through 
the  dense  hail,  and  mingled  with  the  clouds,  and  at  its  foot,  plainer 
every  moment,  pillars  and  spouts  of  leaping  foam.  "  What  is  it,  Morte  ? 
Hartland  ?"  It  might  be  anything  for  thirty  miles,  Lundy,' '  said  Yeo. 
"  The  south  end  ?"  "I  see  the  head  of  the  Shutter  in  the  breakers — 
hard-a-port  yet,  and  get  her  close  hauled  as  you  can,  and  the  Lord 
may  have  mercy  on  us  still!  Look  at  the  Spaniard!"  Yes,  look  at 
the  Spaniard !  On  their  left  hand,  as  they  broached-to,  the  wall  of 
granite  sloped  down  from  the  clouds  toward  an  isolated  peak  of  rock 
some  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  then  a  hundred  yards  of  roaring 
breaker,  upon  a  sunken  shelf  across  which  the  race  of  the  tide  poured 
like  a  cataract ;  then  amid  a  column  of  salt  smoke,  the  Shutter  like 
a  hugh  black  fang,  rose  waiting  for  its  prey,  and  between  the  Shutter 
and  the  land  the  great  galleon  loomed  dimly  through  the  storm.  He 
too  had  seen  his  danger,  and  tried  to  broach-to  ;  but  his  clumsy  mass 
refused  to  obey  the  helm.  He  struggled  a  moment,  half  hid  in  foam, 
fell  away  again,  and  rushed  upon  his  doom.  "Lost!  lost!  lost'" 
cried  Amyas,  madly,  and  throwing  up  his  hands,  let  go  the  tiller. 
Yeo  caught  it  just  in  time.  "  Sir !  sir !  what  are  you  at  ?  We 
shall  clear  the  rock  yet."  "  Yes,"  shouted  Amyas  in  his  frenzy, 
"  but  he  will  not."  Another  minute  the  galleon  gave  a  sudden  jar 
and  stopped,  then  one  long  heave  and  bound  as  if  to  free  herself,  and 
then  her  bows  lighted  clean  upon  the  Shatter.  An  awful  silence  fell 
on  every  English  soul.  They  heard  not  the  roaring  of  wind  and 
surge ;  they  saw  not  the  blinding  flashes  of  the  lightning,  but  they 
heard  one  long  ear-piercing  wail  to  every  saint  in  Heaven  rise  from 
live  hundred  human  throats  ;  they  saw  the  mighty  ship  heel  over  from 
the  wind,  and  sweep  headlong  down  the  cataract  of  the  race,  plunging 
her  yards  into  the  foam,  and  showing  her  whole  black  side  even  to  her 
keel  till  she  rolled  clean  over,  and  vanished  for  ever  and  ever. 
"  Shame!"  cried  Amyas,  hurling  his  sword  far  into  the  sea,  "to  lose 
my  right !  my  right !  when  it  was  in  my  very  grasp  !  Unmerciful!" 
A  crack  which  rent  the  sky,  and  made  the  granite  ring  and  quiver,  a 
bright  world  of  flame,  and  then  a  blank  of  utter  darkness,  against 
which  stood  out  glowing  red-hot  every  mast,  and  sail,  and  rock ;  and 
N.S. — VOL.  IX.  ZZ 
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Salvation  Yeo,  as  he  stood  just  in  front  of  Amyas,  the  tiller  in  his 
hand — all  red-hot  transfigured  into  fire,  and  behind,  the  black,  black 
night.'— Vol.  iii.  pp.  349-352. 

Here  follows  a  crisis  in  the  narrative,  which  again  we  must 
condemn  as  another  instance  of  the  inability  of  Mr.  Kingsley 
to  sustain  a  plot  which  shall  not  disappoint  the  reader,  and 
destroy  the  effect  of  a  story  which,  in  the  main,  is  so  beautifully 
told.  One  flash  of  this  terrific  storm  deprives  the  hero  of  his 
vision  for  life.  He  returns  to  the  residence  of  his  mother  as 
Admiral  Sir  Amyas  Leigh,  but  henceforth  a  helpless  giant  in  the 
midst  of  his  days.  Ayacanora  has  been  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  matron,  and  is  domiciled  in  her  house.  Here,  grown  up 
to  the  stature  and  proportions  of  a  lovely  young  woman,  she 
nurtures  a  preconceived  passion  for  Amyas,  which  threatens  to 
be  hopeless  from  his  detestation  of  Spanish  blood.  The  victory 
achieved  by  the  tenderness  of  youthful  and  devoted  love  over 
this  almost  instinctive  repugnance  is  described  by  Mr.  Kingsley 
in  the  following  scene  : — 

'And  Am3^as  was  sitting  all  alone.  His  mother  had  gone  out  for  a 
few  minutes  to  speak  to  the  seamen  who  had  brought  up  Amyas's 
luggage,  and  set  them  down  to  eat  and  drink  ;  and  Amyas  sat  in  the 
old  bay-window,  w^here  he  had  sat  when  he  was  a  little  tiny  boy,  and  read 
*  King  Arthur,'  and  '  Fox's  Martyrs,'  and  the  '  Cruelties  of  the 
Spaniards.'  He  put  out  his  hand  and  felt  for  them  ;  thei'e  they  lay, 
side  by  side,  just  as  they  had  lain  twenty  years  before.  The  window 
was  open  ;  and  a  cool  air  brought  in,  as  of  old,  the  scents  of  the  four- 
season  roses,  and  rosemary,  and  autumn  gilliflowers.  And  there  was 
a  dish  of  apples  on  the  table  ;  he  knew  it  by  their  smell ;  the  veiy 
same  old  apples  which  he  used  to  gather  when  he  was  a  boy.  He  put 
out  his  hand  and  took  them,  and  felt  them  over,  and  played  with  them 
just  as  if  the  twenty  years  had  never  been:  and  as  he  fingered  them, 
the  whole  of  his  past  life  rose  up  before  him,  as  in  that  strange  dream 
which  is  said  to  Hash  across  the  imagination  of  a  drowning  man  ;  and 
he  saw  all  the  places  which  he  had  ever  seen,  and  heard  all  the  words 
which  had  ever  been  spoken  to  him — till  he  came  to  that  fniry  island 
on  the  Meta  ;  and  he  heard  the  roar  of  the  cataract  once  more,  and 
saw  the  green  tops  of  tlie  palm-trees  sleeping  in  the  sunlight  far  above 
the  spray,  and  stept  amid  the  smooth  pahn-trunks  across  the  fiower- 
fringed  boulders,  and  leaped  down  to  the  gravel  beach  beside  the 
pool ;  and  then  again  rose  from  the  fern-grown  rocks  the  beautiful 
vision  of  AyjuMnora — where  was  slie  ?  He  had  not  thought  of 
her  till  now.  I  Tow  he  had  wronged  her!  Let  be;  he  had  been 
punished,  and  the  account  was  squared.  Perhaps  she  did  not  care  for 
him  any  longer.  Who  would  care  lor  a  great  blind  ox  like  him,  who 
must  be  fed  and  tended  like  a  baby  for  the  rest  of  his  lazy  life  ?  Tut ! 
how  kmg  his  mother  was  away!  And  he  began  playing  again  with 
his  apples,  and  thought  about  nothing  l)ut  them,  and  his  clindis  with 
i«'nink  in  the  orchard  years  ago. 
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'  At  last  one  of  them  slipt  through,  his  fingers,  and  fell  on  the  floor. 
He  stooped  and  felt  for  it ;  but  he  could  not  find  it.  Vexatious  !  He 
turned  hastily  to  search  in  another  direction,  and  struck  his  head 
sharply  against  the  table. 

'  Was  it  the  pain,  or  the  little  disappointment  ?  or  was  it  the  sense 
of  his  blindness  brought  home  to  him  in  that  ludicrous  commonplace 
way,  and  for  that  very  reason  all  the  more  humiliating  ?  or  was  it 
the  sudden  revulsion  of  overstrained  nerves,  produced  by  that 
slight  shock  ?  Or  had  he  become,  indeed,  a  child  once  more  ? 
I  know  not  ;  but  so  it  was,  that  he  stamped  on  the  floor  with 
pettishness,  and  then  checking  hmself,  burst  into  a  violent  flood  of 
tears. 

'  A  quick  rustle  passed  him  ;  the  apple  was  replaced  in  his  hand,  and 
Ayacanora's  voice  sobbed  out, 

'  "  There  !  there  it  is  !  Do  not  weep  !  Oh,  do  not  weep !  I  cannot 
bear  it !  I  will  get  all  you  want !  Only  let  me  fetch  and  carry  for 
you,  tend  you,  feed  you,  lead  you,  like  your  slave,  your  dog !  Say  that 
I  may !  Say  that  I  may  be  your  slave  !"  and  falling  on  her  knees  at 
his  feet,  she  seized  both  his  hands,  and  covered  them  with  kisses. 

'  "  Yes  I"  she  cried,  "  I  will  be  your  slave  !  I  must  be  !  You  cannot 
help  it !  You  cannot  escape  from  me  now  !  You  cannot  go  to  sea ! 
Y'ou  cannot  turn  your  back  upon  wretched  me.  I  have  you  safe  now  ! 
Safe  !"  and  she  clutched  his  hands  triumphantly.  "  Ah  !  what  a  wretch 
I  am,  to  rejoice  in  that,  to  taunt  him  with  his  blindness  !  Oh,  forgive 
me!  I  am  but  a  poor  wild  girl — a  wild  Indian  savage,  you  know  ;  but 
— but — "  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

'A  great  spasm  shook  the  body  and  soul  of  Amy  as  Leigh ;  he  sat 
quite  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  said,  solemnly, 

' "  And  is  this  still  possible  ?  Then  God  have  mercy  upon  me  a 
sinner !" 

'  Ayacanora  looked  up  in  his  face  inquiringly ;  but  before  she  could 
speak  again  he  had  bent  down,  and  lifting  her  as  the  lion  lifts  the  lamb, 
pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  covered  her  face  with  kisses.' — Vol.  iii. 
pp.  369-372. 

We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion  as  to  the  essential  defec- 
tiveness of  the  plot  of  this  singularly  able  and  striking  fiction. 
The  close  of  it  confirms  our  judgment.  That  a  hero  deprived  of 
sight  in  mid-life  should  be  the  subject  of  pensive  interest  to  all 
can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  ;  but  that,  with  a  universe  of  possi- 
bilities obedient  to  his  choice,  a  writer  should  select  such  a  man 
as  the  object  of  devoted  passion  to  a  young  and  lovely  woman, 
is  an  eccentricity  which  genius  itself  can  hardly  justify.  The 
circumstance,  too,  that  she  was  not  his  first  love,  but  only  the 
heiress  of  an  earlier  passion  which  drew  him  from  the  arms  of  a 
mother  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  renders  the  situation  still  more 
improbable.  Indeed,  the  liberties  which  Mr.  Kingsley  has  taken 
with  all  the  established  conventionalities  of  the  novel  and  the 
romance,  while  they  indicate  his  consciousness  of  power,  certainly 
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threaten  the  extension  and  durabilit}^  of  his  fame.  His  isolated 
tableaux  are  something  marvellous  ;  but  we  cannot  help 
remarking  his  deficiency  in  grouping,  while  his  failure  in  the 
delineation  of  the  most  tempting  characters  compels  us  to  close 
his  volumes  with  a  sense  of  disappointment. 


Aet.  VI. — The  Sistory  of  British  Guiana :  comprising  a  General 
Description  of  the  Colony ;  a  Narrative  of  Events  from  the 
Earliest  Period;  and  an  Account  of  its  Climate,  Geology, 
Products,  and  Natural  History.  By  H.  G.  Dalton,  M.D. 
In  Two  Volumes.    London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

Guiana  consists  of  a  large  tract  of  country  in  Southern  America, 
with  the  Orinoco  on  the  west  and  north-west,  the  Amazon  on 
the  south  and  south-west,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  north- 
east and  east.  Here  is  a  vast  expanse  encircled  by  water — on 
one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  others  by  the  mightiest  rivers  of  the 
earth.  The  Indian,  seated  in  his  frail  canoe,  may  float  into 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  creep  against  its  current  as  far  as  the 
Negro,  pursue  his  course  along  the  Cassiquiare,  aiid  entering  the 
Orinoco,  find  himself  at  last  on  the  same  ocean  whence  he  com- 
menced his  voyage.  The  area  of  the  region  thus  enclosed  is 
enormous,  as  may  be  conceived  when  we  remark  that  its  greatest 
length  is  more  than  1000  miles,  and  its  breadth  upwards  of  700. 
However,  the  Spaniards,  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  and 
the  English  have  divided  the  country ;  so  that  the  British  portion 
is  included  within  a  space  of  about  100,000  square  miles.  Over 
the  whole,  before  Europeans  arrived,  tribes  of  wild  Indians 
roamed,  the  ancient  and  sole  possessors  of  the  land,  which  was 
uncultivated  and  clothed  with  the  original  forest.  Since 
colonists  established  themselves,  many  of  the  woods  have  dis- 
appeared ;  agriculture  has  replaced  the  unfruitful  wilderness  of 
trees ;  canals  and  trenches  have  been  formed,  towns  and  villages 
built,  and  the  wild  beasts  have  ])ecn  driven  from  the  new  haunts 
of  men.  But  these  cultivated  tracts  form  only  a  small  propor- 
tion even  of  British  Guiana.  The  inhabited  districts  lie  along 
the  sea  border,  wh(^rc  the  soil  is  alluvial,  and  where  indications 
appear  of  a  marvellous  growth,  by  which  all  that  coast  has  risen 
from  l)encath  the  Atlantic. 

This  country,  so  rich  and  so  beautiful,  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  few  writers.  Dr.  Dalton  is  its  first  historian.  Fragmentary 
acco\mts  existed  in  various  languages  before  he  undertook  the 
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present  work ;  but  nothing  approaching  his  book,  either  in  the 
completeness  of  its  plan  or  in  the  ability  of  its  execution,  had 
been  attempted.  We  have  said  that  Dr.  Dalton's  volumes  con- 
stitute the  first  history  of  British  Guiana ;  we  may  add  that 
they  will  probably  be  the  last,  since  a  production  so  full,  so 
authentic,  so  solid,  and  valuable,  is  never  likely  to  be  superseded. 
There  will  be  in  the  colony  progress  and  change  ;  new  conditions 
will  arise  to  claim  the  pages  of  a  future  record ;  but  as  far  as 
that  South  American  colony — the  seed  plot,  perhaps  of  empires — 
has  proceeded,  the  history  is  written,  and  the  reputation  of  the 
historian  is  decided.  In  its  scope  the  work  is  large,  compre- 
hensive, and  philosophical ;  and  in  its  details  it  teems  with 
interest  We  may  glance  over  the  surface  and  variety  of  its 
contents,  and  our  readers  may  feel  assured  that  they  will  not  often 
be  recommended  to  study  a  production  which  will  inform  them 
at  once  of  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  on  a  difficult,  important, 
and  neglected  subject. 

Besides  the  wide  alluvial  tract  on  the  Atlantic  border,  there 
are  spaces  covered  with  thickets  and  trees,  rocky  plateaus  beyond 
them,  and  still  further  inland,  the  famous  savannahs.  These 
savannahs  are  composed  of  grassy  marshes,  of  natural  pastures, 
of  prairies  alternately  verdant  and  bare,  in  which  the  serpent 
and  the  stork  alone  exist.  Far  other  aspects  belong  to  the 
Guianan  wood.  Here  are  trees  more  stately  than  the  oak,  prouder 
than  the  palm,  lighter  and  more  graceful  than  the  vine.  Parasites 
twine  about  their  stems  and  mount  to  the  crowned  summit,  when 
they  shower  their  blossoms  to  the  earth.  Scarcely  a  beam  of 
the  sun  falls  on  this  floor  of  moss  and  flowers.  Yet  the  entire 
range  is  filled  with  animal  life.  A  confused  and  perpetual  hum 
of  insects  is  heard ;  myriads  of  them  crawl  on  the  ground,  or 
flutter  about  the  plants.  From  every  bush,  under  every  stone, 
from  the  very  earth  itself,  the  eternal  murmur  is  audible  ;  while 
above,  in  the  branching  roof,  wrought  by  nature  into  fantastic 
beauty,  and  bedropped  with  rich  flowers,  birds  pass  to  and  fro, 
with  their  gaudy  plumage,  and  their  shrill  peculiar  songs.  To 
these  solitudes  only  a  rare  traveller  comes  at  intervals  to  survey 
their  splendours,  antique  but  ever  new  ;  and  in  them  only  the 
melancholy  Indian  lives. 

We  prefer  to  linger  for  awhile  in  these  natural  scenes  to 
entering  with  Dr.  Dalton  into  the  colonial  history  of  Guiana. 
Such  topics  are  of  special  importance,  but  the  glades  and  land- 
scapes of  the  region  have  an  interest  of  an  universal  character. 
The  old  voyagers  were  first  attracted  to  Guiana  by  rumours 
of  its  beauty  and  sumptuous  aspects,  which,  to  their  imagina- 
tion, seemed  connected  with  the  golden  ore  and  banks  of  precious 
gems  they  hoped  to  discover.    Among  colonies,  the  annals  of  one 
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resemble  those  of  another,  and  when  we  recollect  the  incidents 
of  any  '  plantation'  history,  the  main  events  and  vicissitudes  are 
in  all  nearly  alike. 

Singular  as  it  appears,  there  is,  nevertheless,  an  historical 
question  of  some  importance  connected  with  Guiana.  Among 
the  river  watered  plains  of  the  interior,  where  the  rock  takes 
strange  shapes,  specimens  of  '  picture-writing'  have  been  met  with 
carved  on  the  scarped  stone,  which  is  exceedingly  hard.  With  the 
sharpest  instrument,  it  takes  several  hours  of  labour  to  produce 
any  impression  on  this  indurate  surface,  and  yet  some  of  the 
characters  are  found  in  bold  relief,  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length, 
and  an  inch  deep.  The  traveller  has  traced  these  rude  sculptures 
over  an  area  of  upwards  of  850,000  square  miles.  They  are 
primitive  in  their  outlines  and  simple  in  their  suggestions  ;  but, 
as  we  think,  nothing  is  more  absurd  or  more  inadequate  than  to 
describe  them  as  '  the  idle  tracings'  of  a  hunting  people.  What 
tools  did  the  idlers  work  with  ?  Had  they  implements  which 
enabled  them  to  accomplish  with  ease  a  task  which  the  sculptors, 
armed  with  tempered  chisels,  could  only  with  great  difficulty  and 
patience  perform  ?  The  supposition  destroys  the  hypothesis  it 
is  intended  to  uphold,  since  it  proves  an  acquaintance  among 
those  ancient  tribes  with  curious  mechanical  arts.  In  what  way 
can  we  explain  the  fact  that  the  practice  has  been  laid  aside, 
wliile  the  instruments  have  been  lost  ?  These  hieroglyphics  are 
mysteries  to  the  native  as  to  the  stranger.  The  Indian  ascribes 
them  to  the  labours  of  -divine  beings  in  some  cases,  to  his 
ancestors  in  others,  and  to  a  race  of  women  who  lived  '  a  long 
time  ago  !' 

Among  the  figures  are  representations  of  birds,  animals,  men, 
and  women  ;  and  —which  is  very  singular — of  large  ships  with 
masts,  but  of  quaint  construction.  The  full  moon  also  occura 
Dr.  Dal  ton  saw  copies  of  these  picture-inscriptions,  and  was 
struck  ])y  a  resemblance — which,  however,  he  was  not  the  first 
to  observe— between  them  and  the  characters  of  the  Hebrew 
dialect.  Such  a  resemblance  has  been  remarked  upon  by 
students  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphy,  though  Dr.  Dalton  has  been 
more  judicious  with  respect  to  the  archaiology  of  Guiana  than' 
Mr,  Osburne  was  with  res})ect  to  that  of  Egypt  ;  lie  lias  forborne 
to  Viase  a  tlieory  of  historical  connexion  upon  a  similitude  which 
may  have  been  purely  accidental. 

At  this  point  it  would  1)C  ust;lcss  to  speculate  as  to  the  ])ro- 
bable  origin  of  the  Guianan  sculptures.  They  are,  like  those 
of  Contra!  America,  traces  of  an  unknown  period,  and  even  more 
mysterious  than  the  ruins  of  Mexico.  To  suppose  that  the 
Indian  tribes  at  present  existing  carved  the  face  of  the  rocks 
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over  so  vast  a  surface,  by  the  efforts  of  pertinacious  labour,  is  to 
suppose,  in  the  history  of  their  race,  a  period  which  they  them- 
selves have  utterly  forgotten  ;  and  it  also  contradicts  the  well- 
known  truth,  that  savages  are  never  known  to  abandon  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers  until  European  influence  has  effected 
a  change  in  their  ideas.  The  rocks  of  Australia,  which  are 
similarly  sculptured,  though  in  a  rougher  style,  continue  to  receive 
additions  every  year.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  unpro- 
fitable to  rival  the  courage  of  Charapollion,  by  supposing  that 
more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye,  and  after  correcting  this 
hieroglyphic  text,  translating  it  into  a  detailed  histor}^  The 
present  aborigines  of  Guiana  are  savages  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour,  approaching  in  physical  structure  the  Mongolian  race, 
or  that  which  is  so  named.  They  wear  scarcely  any  clothing, 
are  fond  of  bright  ornaments,  and  are  divided  into  tribes.  Of 
these  some  are  more  warlike  than  others,  and  some  more  ami- 
able. Those  who  dwell  far  in  the  interior  are  skilful  in  the 
devices  of  the  chase,  while  those  who  inhabit  the  coast  have  a  rare 
aptitude  for  building  canoes.  Such  of  them  as  inhabit  a  marshy 
country  have  been  provided  by  nature  with  broad  flat  feet, 
which  makes  it  more  easy  for  them  to  tread  the  swampy  ground. 
Like  all  barbarians,  they  depend  on  manual  dexterity,  and  are 
cunning,  are  fond  of  ceremony,  celebrate  their  own  achievements 
with  feasts  and  songs,  and  inculcate  the  necessity  of  revenge. 
So  isolated  are  the  several  tribes,  that  the  dialect  of  one  is  rarely 
understood  by  another.  In  their  virtues  and  their  vices  there 
is  nothing  peculiar,  nor  in  their  mode  of  life,  which  is  simple 
and  monotonous,  though  varying  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
season  or  of  their  natural  situation.  In  religion  they  are  distinct 
from  many  savage  races  ;  for  though  one  traveller  aflirms  idols 
have  been  found  belonging  to  the  Carib  nations,  no  such  images 
are  to  be  seen  in  Guiana.  The  Indians  believe  in  a  Creator,  but 
their  belief  is  vague,  and  scarcely  influences  their  life.  They 
know  that  the  human  soul  is  immortal,  but  refer  the  influences 
which  act  on  their  daily  fortunes  to  good  and  evil  spirits,  with. 
which  certain  men  in  each  tribe  are  supposed  to  hold  communi- 
cation. 

It  was  rumoured  in  Europe,  soon  after  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus,  that  Guiana  was  the  true  M  Dorado,  or  Land  of 
Gold,  in  which  an  Amazon  nation  defended  the  treasures  of  the 
earth.  In  the  interior  was  believed  to  exist  the  City  of  the 
Sun,  with  mansions  built  of  the  precious  metal,  and  a  lake  whose 
waters  glittered  in  a  bed  of  silver.  Every  new  explorer's  report 
confirmed  this  illusion,  and  inflamed  the  hopes  of  adventurers. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  having  learned  much  '  of  that  mighty,  rich, 
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and  beautiful  empire  called  Guiana/  resolved  to  visit  it,  and  his 
impressions  were  such  as  to  enhance  instead  of  dispelling  the 
visionary  ideas  which  spread  through  Europe. 

'  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  country,'  he  says,  '  nor  more  lively 
prospects  ;  hills  so  raised  here  and  there  over  the  valle^^s,  the  rivers 
winding  into  divers  branches,  the  plains  adjoining  without  bush  or 
stubble ;  all  fair  green  grass,  the  ground  of  hard  sand,  easy  to  march 
on,  either  for  horse  or  foot ;  the  deer  crossing  in  every  path,  the 
birds  towards  evening  singing  on  every  tree,  with  a  thousand  several 
tunes ;  cranes  and  herons  of  white,  crimson,  and  carnation,  perching 
on  the  rivers'  side  ;  the  air,  fresh  with  a  gentle  easterly  wind,  and 
every  stone  that  we  stopped  to  take  up  promised  either  gold  or  silver 
by  its  com.plexion.' 

In  this  description,  the  last  line  was  the  most  enticing. 
Raleigh,  after  his  imprisonment,  journeyed  again  to  Guiana,  and 
refused-  to  pay  <^700  for  a  pj^rdon,  as  Bacon  advised  him,  writing, 
in  his  characteristic  way,  '  Sir,  the  knee-timber  of  your  voyage  is 
money ;  spare  your  purse  in  this  particular,  for  upon  my  life 
you  have  a  sufficient  pardon  for  all  that  is  past  already,  the  king 
having,  under  his  broad  seal,  made  you  admiral  of  your  fleet,  and 
given  you  power  of  marlial  law  over  your  officers  and  soldiers.' 

To  these  enterprises  in  pursuit  of  a  superb  chimera,  succeeded 
a  number  of  voyages  in  search  of  a  more  reasonable  object — a 
planter's  soil — and  an  influx  of  European  colonists  took  place. 
They  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  dependencies, 
know  what  jealousies  and  rancours  had  to  be  appeased,  what 
conflicts  happened,  what  frigate  actions  were  fought  between  the 
maritime  nations,  before  it  was  agreed  who  should  possess  the 
territory  of  the  South  American  continent.  The  share  of 
Guiana  that  fell  to  Great  Britain  was  large  and  rich,  though  the 
destruction  of  slavery  produced  there,  as  in  all  other  colonies,  a 
temporary  decline  of  fortune — by  no  means  to  be  balanced,  as 
selfish  cynics  would  infer,  against  the  gain  to  humanity,  and  the 
recognition  of  Christian  principle  which  declares,  that  wherever  the 
light  of  religion  shall  spread  among  men,  '  the  truth  shall  make 
them  free.'  In  the  countries  of  l)emerara  and  Bcrbice,  a  won- 
derful change  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  coloured 
people  since  the  Act  of  Emancipation ;  they  build  villages,  cultivate 
the  land,  acfpiiro  property,  educate  their  children,  and  live  among 
themselves  in  pleasant  social  order.  Whiit  is  absurd  in  their 
manners  and  imperfect  in  their  civilization  may  be  improved,  if 
happy  influences  continue,  until  they  form  a  respectable  and 
polite  community.  Thus  a  great  amount  of  good  has  been 
secured,  iind  it  is  to  little  purpost;  that  agitators  urge  the  extent  to 
which  iiumorality  and  lalsc  a])pearances  prevail  among  tli(3  native 
poj)ulati(>ii.     'J'hings  arc  bcftcr,  by  many  degrees,  than  they 
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were  formerly.  Dr.  Dalton  does  not  weigh  for  an  instant  the 
transient  and  partial  evils  which  have  been  produced  against  the 
enduring  and  wide-spread  good  that  has  resulted  from  the 
abolition  of  a  system  which  was  a  legal  rupture  of  all  the  relations 
that  bind  man  to  man. 

We  turn  to  the  cotton  planters,  the  second  class  in  Guiana,  and 
in  the  West  Indies  generally,  for  they  may  all  be  included  in 
one  review.  The  causes  and  the  effects,  in  the  history  of 
slavery,  are  uniform.  He  settled  in  these  countries  as  an 
adventurer  ;  there  were  obstacles  in  his  path,  and  he  boldly 
encountered  them.  He  turned  the  desert  into  a  garden,  but  a 
moral  blight  was  upon  all  his  labours.  He  sowed  and  reaped 
the  tears  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  while  his  opulence  increased, 
a  race  of  abject  servitors  was  created,  and  civiHzation  beheld 
with  shame  her  children  growing  prosperous  by  the  toil  of 
slaves.  It  abolished  the  nefarious  privilege  ;  the  planter  became 
a  farmer ;  for  awhile  he  was  despondent,  and  abandoned  many 
branches  of  his  industry  ;  but  Dr.  Dalton  believes  that  a  wise 
policy  may  renew  the  prosperity  of  Guiana  and  its  sister  colonies, 
though  his  theory  is  one  which  would  excite  much  discussion,  and 
we  have  here  no  mission  to  discuss.  He  adds — '  I  believe  that 
the  colony  is  neither  ruined,  nor  likely  to  be  ruined ;  with  the 
evidence  of  wealth  and  industry  before  me,  I  believe  in  its 
onward  progress  and  prosperity,  but  at  the  same  time  do  not 
anticipate  that,  as  a  general  rule,  such  large  fortunes  will  con- 
tinue to  be  made  as  were  formerly  reaUzed,  but  honestly  think 
that  capital  invested  here  will  give  as  good,  if  not  a  better  return 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  world.' 

The  three  counties  of  which  British  Guiana  is  composed — 
Demerara,  Essequebo,  Berbice,  were  formerly  separate  colonies. 
Including  Indians,  the  population  may  amount  to  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  souls.  The  government  is  representative, 
with  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  property  '  interest' — far  too 
much  so  to  allow  of  high  policy  or  liberal  plans  of  reform.  In 
addition  to  agriculture  a  brisk  trade  is  carried  on  with  various 
ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  Europe. 

The  colony  has  acquired  a  bad  reputation  for  climate.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  unhealthy  as  occasional  travellers  have  repre- 
sented. Strangers,  here  as  elsewhere,  must  be  cautious ;  but  the 
catalogue  of  diseases  is  by  no  means  formidable,  Neuralgic 
affections  are  rare  ;  intermittent  fever  and  ague  common,  though 
not  dangerous  if  promptly  treated ;  violent  attacks  on  the  lungs 
are  unknown  ;  biliary  disorders  rare,  as  well  as  contagious  com- 
plaints. On  the  whole,  the  country  is  not  unfavourable  to  Euro- 
peans, if  they  will  consent  to  live  under  the  conditions  imposed 
on  them  in  all  moist  and  warm  atmospheres. 
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Dr.  Dalton  gives  an  impartial  and  encouraging  account  of  the 
Christian  missions  in  Guiana.  The  colony  contains  39,787 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  with,  as  usual,  a  plethoric 
endowment  for  its  ministers.  Tlie  Scotch  Church  has  a  com- 
munion numbering  a  few  less  than  1 2,000  ;  the  Roman  Catholics 
count  themselves  as  10,000;  the  Nonconformist  denominations 
constitute  a  body  of  nearly  40,000  persons. 

We  have  noticed  the  abundance  of  animal  life  throughout 
Guiana :  we  may  now  return  to  natural  history,  and  remark 
upon  some  of  its  curious  features.  Sugar  is  the  staple  article  of 
export — the  Saccharum  of  the  Latins,  the  Acucar  of  the  Spanish, 
the  Assoncar  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Zukra  of  the  Arabic 
language.  There  are  other  plants,  however,  which  produce  sub- 
stances of  commercial  value,  or  which  assist  in  nourishing  the 
people.  Dr.  Dalton  gives  a  copious  list — a  rich  catalogue  of 
timber  and  other  trees,  of  plants  and  flowers.  His  account  of  the 
insects  exhibits  a  wonderful  multitude  as  well  as  variety.  The 
Creole  women  enclose  glow-worms  in  light  folds  of  gauze,  which 
they  twine  with  their  dark  ringlets,  and  thus  appear  as  if 
adorned  with  wonderful  gems.  On  fish.  Dr.  Dalton  has  a  large 
collection  of  notes,  as  also  on  the  shelled  creatures,  from  turtles 
to  crocodiles. 

Formerly  the  country  swarmed  with  snakes,  but  these  have 
retired  at  the  advance  of  civilization,  so  that  they  abound  only  in 
the  uninhabited  parts.  Those  which  are  without  venom  are — 
and  the  rule  is  general — the  most  formidable  in  their  appearance. 
They  are  the  boas  and  the  colubers.  A  traveller  once  saw  a 
combat  between  one  of  these  reptiles  and  a  huge  alligator.  The 
scaled  creature  was  wrapped  in  the  folds  which  his  enemy  twined 
about  him  ;  and  the  light  was  long  and  doubtful,  though  the 
spectator  was  not  curious  enough  to  ascertain  how  it  would  end, 
for  he  shot  them  both.  Of  the  venomous  snakes,  the  chief, 
perhaps,  is  the  rattlesnake,  portentously  named  by  science 
CrotaLiis  horridus.  The  pale  viper  is  another  deadly  reptile. 
There  are  several  of  a  fearful  aspect,  which  are  perfectly  harm- 
less, like  these  of  IJonieo — as  the  long  coral  serpent,  which 
depends,  head  downwards,  from  the  branch  of  a  tree.  Frogs 
also  abound  in  Guiana,  where,  in  marshy  places,  the  concert  of 
their  croaking  may  be  heard  as  loudly  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Volga,  as  Masius  so  pleasantly  describes.  '  The 
large  number  of  frogs  here  is  not  without  some  use,'  says  our 
author  ;  '  they  feed  largely  on  insects  and  the  young  of  small 
animals  and  reptiles,  especially  the  rat  tribes  ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  some  species  of  frogs  were  actually  carried  from  this  country 
to  BarbadocK,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  islanders  ;  but  when 
the  object  of  this  novel  species  of  immigration  became  known, 
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and  the  trutli  of  it  proved — namely,  the  use  they  were  in  clearing 
the  cane-pieces"  of  rats,  they  became  general  favourites,  and  their 
propagation  was  encouraged.  It  is  well  known  to  planters  that  in 
fields  where  there  are  many  frogs  the  number  of  rats  is  small, 
and  vice  versa. ^ 

U tile,  a  frog  may  be,  but  clulce,  never.  We  quickly  pass  to 
birds,  of  which  there  have  been  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
species  counted  in  British  Guiana.  '  From  the  earliest  streak  of 
day  to  the  latest  sunbeams,  the  various  winged  families  awaken 
to  spend  their  happy  hours,  either  soaring  up  to  the  bright  blue 
sky,  skimming  over  the  glistening  waters,  or  revelling  in  the  leafy 
shade  of  the  forest ;  and  even  when  the  shades  of  night  rest  on 
the  earth,  the  downy  goatsuckers  and  solemn  owls  dart  silently 
about  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  business.' 

Crimson,  purple,  brown,  white,  gold,  green,  blue,  or  variegated 
with  glittering  tints,  these  beautiful  creatures  may  be  seen 
crowded  splendidly  in  the  groves,  or  like  flowers  floating  above 
the  thickets.  Various  species  of  monkey,  four  or  five  kinds  of 
bat,  hedgehogs,  racoons,  polecats,  and  others ;  with  dogs,  jaguars, 
tapirs,  and  deer,  constitute  the  limited  orders  of  Guianian 
mammalia. 

'  There  is  something  to  me  very  painful,'  remarks  our  author,  '  in 
the  sight  of  an  Indian  dog ;  the  wretched-looking  half-starved  animal 
is  a  small  mongrel  with  upright  ears  and  tail,  which  are  seldom  or 
never  cut.  It  is  i-arely  fed,  and  lives  upon  less  food  than,  I  believe,  any 
animal  on  record.  Yet  such  a  dog  will,  if  roused,  hunt  for  hours,  and 
make  the  forest  ring  again  with  its  cries.  If  not  successful  in  the 
chase  of  deer,  labba,  or  acorns,  it  returns  home  panting,  torn,  and 
bleeding  ;  but  after  a  drink  of  water,  lies  down  to  sleep.  No  one 
would  suspect,  from  seeing  those  lean  dogs  sitting  like  spectres  on 
their  bony  haunches  on  the  prow  of  some  Indian  corial,  that  they 
could  possibly  undergo  such  fatigue.' — Vol.ii.  p.  459. 

Dogs,  we  imagine,  never  thrive  in  hot  or  damp  climates.  In 
the  warmer  parts  of  China,  and  in  Lower  India,  they  are  seldom 
found,  except  in  a  meagre  shape,  scarcely  suggesting  that  they 
belong  to  the  race  which  includes  the  great  mastiff  and  the  beau- 
tiful dog  of  Newfoundland. 

And  yet  the  harmonies  of  nature  are  as  apparent  here  as  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Indian  is  like  the  dog  that 
hunts  with  him — spare,  poor,  capable  of  fatigue,  and  satisfied 
with  little  nourishment.  He  makes  his  way  through  the  forests 
in  quest  of  game ;  he  floats  in  his  canoe  over  the  bounding 
waters  of  the  Amazon  or  the  Orinoco  ;  his  movements  are  so 
quiet  that  he  can  glide  close  to  the  bird,  as  it  sits  on  a  low  branch, 
and  seize  it  with  his  hand,  or  steal  towards  the  fish  as  it  comes 
near  the  sunny  surface  of  the  stream,  and  transfix  it  with  a 
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spear.  The  food  thus  collected  accords,  by  a  natural  economy, 
with  the  wants  of  the  Indian,  and  the  capacities  of  the  land. 
It  consists  of  the  flesh  of  small  and  common  animals — fish,  birds, 
even  reptiles,  the  roots  of  the  earth,  and  the  fruits  of  the  wild 
tree.  Water  is  the  usual  beverage  of  the  savages,  except  on 
feast-days,  when  they  indulge  in  a  fermented  drink,  as  they  sit  in 
groups  among  their  habitations,  which  are  merely  roofs  upheld 
by  poles,  and  thatched  round. 

One  terrible  law,  unwritten,  but  sanctioned  by  immemorial 
custom,  exists  among  this  people  ;  and,  awful  as  it  is,  may  have 
produced  its  good  results.  The  code  of  an  unorganized  society, 
to  be  effectual,  must  be  Draconic.  When  a  person  has  been 
murdered,  the  relatives  and  friends  assemble  to  discover  the 
perpetrator,  and  a  method  of  divination  is  pursued  which  often, 
of  course,  brings  an  innocent  individual  to  an  unmerited  doom. 

*  A  pot  is  filled  with  certain  leaves,  and  placed  over  a  fire ;  when  it 
begins  to  boil,  they  consider  that  on  whichever  side  the  scum  falls 
first,  it  points  out  the  quarter  whence  the  murderer  came.  A  consul- 
tation is  therefore  held,  and  the  place  is  pointed  out,  and  the  individual 
whose  death  is  to  atone  for  that  of  the  deceased.  If  he  cannot  be 
found,  although  he  will  be  sought  for  years,  any  other  member  of  his 
family  will  suffice.  One  of  the  nearest  relations  is  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  direful  deed.  The  "  canayi,"  or  the  avenger  of  blood, 
forthwith  puts  on  a  curiously  wrought  cap,  takes  up  his  weapons,  and 
pursues  his  path  in  search  of  his  victim.  From  the  time  of  his  leaving 
until  his  return  home  he  is  to  abstain  from  meat,  and  lives  upon  what 
the  forest  supplies ;  nor  is  he  allowed  to  speak  with  any  he  may  meet 
on  the  road.  Having  made  his  way  to  the  devoted  place,  and  finding 
his  victim  there,  he  will  lurk  about  for  days  and  weeks  till  a  favom'able 
op])ortunity  shall  offer  to  perpetrate  his  revenge.  If  the  victim 
pointed  out  be  a  man,  he  will  shoot  him  through  the  back  ;  and  if  he 
happens  to  fall  dead  to  the  ground,  drag  the  corpse  aside,  and  bmy  it 
in  a  shallow  grave.  The  third  night  he  goes  to  the  grave,  and  presses 
a  pointed  stick  through  the  corpse.  If,  on  withdrawing  the  stick,  he 
finds  blood  on  the  end  of  it,  he  tastes  the  blood  in  order  to  ward  off 
any  evil  eflfects  that  miglit  follow  from  the  murder,  returning  home 
appeased,  and  apparently  at  case.  But  if  it  ha])pens  that  tlie  wounded 
individual  is  able  to  return  to  his  home,  he  charges  his  relatives  to 
bury  him,  after  his  death,  in  some  place  where  he  cannot  be  found, 
and,  having  done  so,  he  ex])ires,  not  without  great  })ain  and  fearful 
imprecations.  Tlio  reason  why  the  avenger  of  blood  attacks  his  victim 
from  behind  is  evident  from  the  cireunistanee  that  the  victim  is  always 
found  armed,  at  least  with  a  knife ;  and  again,  the  reason  why  tlic 
victim  desires  to  be  l)uried  where  lie  cannot  be  found,  is  to  })unish  the 
murderer  for  his  deed,  inasmueli  as  the  belief  prevails  tliat  if  lie  tastes 
not  of  the  blood,  he  must  perish  by  madness.  If  a  woman  or  child  be  the 
victim,  the  death  is  brought  to  pass  in  a  different  way.  Tiie  indi- 
vidual is  thrown  down  on  the  ground,  the  mouth  forced  open,  and  the 
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fangs  of  a  venomous  serpent  run  through  the  tongue.  Before  the 
poor  creature  can  reach  home  the  tongue  becomes  inflamed  and 
swollen,  and  she  is  unable  to  tell  who  did  the  deed,  and  death  is  sure 
follow.'— Yol.  i.  pp.  83-85. 

These  gleanings,  and  our  commentary  on  them,  display  the 
character  of  Mr.  Dalton's  book.  It  is  a  work  constructed  with 
skill,  ranging  over  a  series  of  varied  topics — all  entirely  to  the 
purpose,  and  claiming  the  merit  of  literary  completeness  as  well 
as  that  of  historical  fidelity. 


Aet.  VII. — Autobiography  of  James  Silk  BucJcingJiam,  including  his 
Voyages,  Travels,  Adventures,  Speculations,  Successes,  and 
Failures,  Faithfully  and  Franhly  Nai^rated :  Interspersed  with 
Characteristic  Sketches  of  Fuhlic  Men  tvith  whom  he  has  had 
Intercourse  during  a  period  of  more  than  Fifty  Years.  In  Two 
Volumes.    Post  8vo.    London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

These  volumes  are  light  and  pleasant  reading  which  cannot  fail 
to  entertain,  and,  on  some  points,  may  be  instructive  to  many. 
They  do  not  fully  realize  the  promise  of  their  title-page,  at  least  of 
its  leading  term,  as  a  large  portion  of  them  partakes  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  book  of  voyages  or  travels  than  of  an  autobiography. 
Nevertheless  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  their  perusal. 
What  is  strictly  personal  might  have  been  condensed  within 
narrower  limits  ;  but  the  style  of  the  author  is  so  easy  and 
graceful,  his  narrative  glides  along  so  pleasantly,  his  observations 
are  generally  so  sound,  his  temper  is  so  amiable,  and  his  self- 
complacency — of  which  the  indications  are  sufficiently  obvious — 
is  so  inoffensive,  that  we  should  scarcely  be  content  to  lose  any 
portion  of  the  work.  What  he  says  in  his  brief  preface  is  strictly 
true,  that  the  work  is  adapted  to  teach  the  humblest  of  its 
readers  Hhat  there  is  no  obscurity  of  birth,  no  privation  of 
poverty,  and  no  opposition,  either  of  powerful  individuals  or  still 
more  powerful  public  bodies  and  governments,  that  may  not  be 
overcome  by  industry,  integrity,  zeal,  and  perseverance.'' 

Few  men  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world  as  Mr.  Buckingham, 
or  have  mingled,  on  terms  of  easy  familiarity,  with  so  many  and 
such  extreme  classes.  He  has  encountered  both  penury  and 
wealth  in  all  their  varieties,  and  has  here  furnished  his  readers 
with  a  frank  narrative  of  his  '  enterprises  and  speculations,  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  personal  intercourse  with  some  of  the  very 
lowest  classes  of  mankind,  and  of  interviews,  banquets,  and  enter- 
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tamments  in  the  palaces  of  kings,  princes,  and  potentates/  Mr. 
Buckingham  was  born  at  Flushing,  in  Cornwall,  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1786.  His  parents  were  possessed  of  a  moderate  com- 
petency, obtained  by  his  father  in  the  merchant  service.  They 
were  of  the  old  school,  he  tells  us,  in  politics,  sentiments, 
and  manners.  His  father  died  when  he  was  young,  leaving 
seven  children,  of  which  our  author  was  the  youngest.  All  the 
recollections  of  his  early  youth  are  agreeable,  and  his  taste  was 
speedily  shown  in  nautical  feats  which  awakened  the  astonish- 
ment of  his  seniors.  In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  corn, 
the  miners  of  Cornwall,  '  a  numerous  and  determined  body,' 
roamed  over  the  country  demolishing  grain  stores,  and  demanding 
bread  at  the  old  peace  prices.  A  body  of  these  men,  numbering 
between  three  and  four  hundred,  visited  Flushing,  and  their 
presence  awakened  serious  apprehension.  The  time  of  their 
visit  was  most  inopportune,  as  a  cargo  of  grain  was  just  then 
being  stored  in  warehouses.  Every  person  therefore  appre- 
hended an  attack,  and  dreaded  the  consequences.  Fortunately, 
one  of  the  officers  was  sufficiently  alive  to  the  danger,  and 
knew  the  best  means  of  diverting  it.  The  religious  element 
was  at  the  time  rife  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  Wesley's  ministry 
had  exercised  a  powerful  influence  amongst  the  miners,  and 
many  of  his  disciples  were  included  in  the  body  which  now 
threatened  the  town.  What  followed  must  be  told  in  our  author's 
own  words  : — 

'  A  few  boys  about  my  own  age  and  myself,  taking  courage  from  our 
companionship,  and  strongly  stimulated  by  curiosity,  went  towards  the 
warehouse  where  these  captains  were  collected,  and  where  the  grain 
was  being  stored  avva}^,  a  body  of  the  "tinners"  being  there  remon- 
strating against  the  act.  Captain  Kcmpthorne,  an  old  friend  of  my 
father's,  and  with  whom  I  had  always  been  a  great  favourite,  seeing 
me  in  the  group  of  boys,  came  to  me,  took  me  up  in  his  arms,  and 
planting  me  on  one  of  the  sacks  of  corn  then  leaning  against  the  wall, 
bade  me  give  out  a  hymn  which  he  had  often  heard  me  do  before — for 
I  had  nearly  all  Dr.  Watts's  collection  by  heart — and  having  an  excel- 
lent voice,  with  some  car  and  great  fondn(^ss  for  music,  1  was  equally 
acquaint(3d  with  the  motit  popular  of  the  hymn  tunes.  I  asked  him, 
"  Which  hymn  ?"  He  replied,  "  Any  one  will  do  ;  but  be  quick,  and 
also  j)itch  the  tune."  The  captain  then  called  out,  "  Silence,  for  a 
hymn!"  and  the  "tinners,"  struck  with  the  a])peal,  hushed  their  mur- 
nuirs,  and  took  olT  their  liats  and  caps,  as  if  attending  worship.  The 
first  verse  of  tliehymn  was  as  follows;  one  of  the  most  popular  for  its 
words  and  tune  lunong  all  classes  : — 

*  Salvation  !  oh  !  the  joyful  sound, 
'Tis  music  to  our  ears  : 
A  sov(!reign  balm  for  every  wound, 
•  A  cordial  for  our  fears.' 
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^  As  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  miners  were  at  this  period  followers 
of  Wesley,  and  many  extremely  devout,  they  joined  in  the  simple 
melody  of  the  hymn,  verse  by  verse,  as  it  was  given  out,  and  at  its 
close  again  covered  their  heads  and  retired  in  peace,  crossing  the  ferry 
to  Falmouth  in  the  boats  that  brought  them  over,  and  relieving  all 
the  villagers  from  any  further  apprehension.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  17,  18. 

Mr.  Buckingham's  early  predilection  was  for  the  sea.  We  are 
not  surprised  at  this.  All  his  associations  were  favorable  to  it. 
He  was  surrounded  by  seamen,  and  his  earliest  recreations  v/ere 
of  this  order.  '  Scarcely  a  day  passed,'  he  says,  '  except  Sundays, 
when  I  was  not  on  the  water  for  two  or  three  hours  at  least  ; 
sometimes  with  one  or  more  companions,  but  as  frequently  alone. 
It  was  a  great  object  of  ambition  with  me  to  show  them  that  I 
could  handle  a  boat  without  the  assistance  of  any  one,  though 
then  between  seven  and  eight  years  only.'  On  one  of  these 
occasions  his  boat  capsized  in  a  heavy  squall,  and  he  was  rescued 
from  the  most  imminent  peril  by  some  sailors  from  one  of  the 
nearest  packets.  It  was  hoped  by  his  friends,  and  especially  by 
his  mother,  that  this  incident  would  diminish  his  fondness  for 
the  sea,  but  they  were  disappointed.  He  steadily  refused  to 
enter  the  church,  which  his  mother  urged,  and  was  ultimately 
permitted,  in  despair  of  his  settling  to  anything  else,  to  follow  , 
his  inclination.  One  of  his  sisters  was  married  to  a  Mr. 
Steele,  who  was  master  of  the  '  Lady  Harriet,'  a  government 
packet,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  young  lad  should  sail 
with  him.  It  was  expressly  designed,  says  Mr.  Buckingham,  '  as 
was  afterwards  admitted  to  me,  but  then  of  course  concealed, 
that  he  should  exercise  towards  me  the  highest  degree  of  rigour 
that  the  discipline  of  the  service  would  admit.'  Nothing,  how- 
ever, availed  to  eradicate  his  maritime  propensities.  He  was 
resolved  on  a  sailor's  life,  and  with  much  reluctance,  and  many 
tears,  his  admirable  mother  yielded  to  his  wishes.  He  performed 
three  voyages  to  Lisbon,  his  narratives  of  which  are  amongst 
the  most  pleasing  portions  of  his  work.  The  third  of  these 
voyages  was  disastrous.  We  were  at  the  time  at  w^'ar  with 
France,  and  when  off  Cape  Finisterre,  the  crew  of  the  '  Lady 
Harriet,'  on  a  dense  fog  clearing  off,  had  the  mortification  to  find 
themselves  within  gunshot  range  of  a  large  French  corvette. 
There  was  no  alternative  but  submission,  and  our  author  and 
his  shipmates  were  ultimately  landed  at  Corunna,  in  Spain,  which 
country  was  then  in  alliance  with  the  French  republic.  Their 
accommodation  was  of  the  worst  possible  order.  '  The  men  soon 
began  to  catch  young  dogs,  cats,  and  even  rats^  and  convert 
them  into  soups,  stews,  and  ragouts,  which  were  far  from  unpa- 
lateable,  and  which  extreme  hunger  made  most  acceptable.'  Mr. 
Buckingham  fared  better  than  his  companions,  and  the  secret  is 
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disclosed  in  the  following  extract,  which  awakens  a  smile  without 
inducing  one  unkindly  feeling  towards  the  author  :  — 

'  For  myself  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  he  amply  provided,  not 
merely  with  abundance,  but  with  even  delicacies,  from  another  source. 
The  governor  or  supermtendent  of  the  prison  had  a  handsome  and 
dark-eyed  j'oung  daughter  about  my  own  age — a  little  past  ten  years 
old — but  in  Spain  girls  at  ten  are  as  mature  as  English  girls  at  sixteen. 
She  occasionally  attended  the  prisoners  with  their  food,  and  conceived, 
as  she  afterwards  confessed,  a  violent  passion  for  me,  which  she  found 
it  impossible  to  control.  I  may  observe  that  even  in  England  I  was 
considered  to  be  a  very  handsome  boy,  and  the  charm  of  a  clear  com- 
plexion, rosy  cheeks,  light  blue  eyes,  and  light  brown  curly  hair,  so 
unusual  in  Spain,  made  me  appear,  it  would  seem,  a  perfect  Adonis  in 
her  love-seeinc^  eyes.  She  therefore  revealed  to  me  her  inmost  thoughts 
in  her  own  impassioned  language,  which  I  had  learnt  during  my 
voyages  to  Lisbon  in  conjunction  with  the  Portuguese,  and  which  I 
now  sufficiently  understood  to  comprehend  every  one  of  her  burning 
phrases  impressed  as  they  often  were  by  kisses  of  the  most  thrilling 
intensity.  By  her  kind  hand  I  was  furnished  at  every  meal  with  all 
the  delicacies  of  her  father's  table,  of  which  she  contrived  to  abstract 
some  portion  daily  ;  and  with  an  ingenuity  which  left  all  my  inventive 
powers  far  in  the  rear,  she  contrived  twenty  times  a  day  to  find  some 
pretext  for  calling  me  out  of  the  room  for  some  pretended  message  or 
errand,  to  get  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  only  if  others  were  near,  or  if  in 
any  passage  where  we  were  not  likely  to  be  seen,  a  warm  and  fond 
embrace,  by  which  she  pressed  me  to  her  bosom  as  if  never  intending 
to  relax  her  grasp,  and  kisses  and  tears  rained  in  equal  abundance.' — 
lb.  pp.  103,  104^. 

The  fascinated  girl  devised  a  mode  of  escape,  and  offered  to 
accompany  the  young  English  sailor,  l>ut  though  '  scarcely  less 
enamoured  than  herseW,'  he  had  too  much  honour  to  accede  to 
her  proposal,  and  the  authorities  of  Corunna  finding  the  support 
of  the  prisoners  burdensome,  offered  them  liberty  on  condi- 
tion of  their  proceeding  by  land  to  Oporto  or  Lisbon.  This 
proposition  was  of  course  heartily  welcomed  by  all  the  prisoners  ; 
but  to  the  enamoured  senorita,  '  The  tidings  came  like  a  death 
warrant,  and  its  first  announcement,  which  was  made  by  myself, 
was  met  with  a  shriek  and  a  swoon  which  called  the  members  of 
the  family  to  her  relief  An  explanation  was  demanded  and 
it  could  not  be  refused.  There  was  a  little  manifestation  of 
anger  on  the  part  of  the  father,  but  much  more  of  sympathy 
and  pity  on  the  part  of  the  mother;  and  in  the  end  all  was  for- 
given, as  our  separation  was  so  near,  and  as  no  evil  consequences 
were  now  likely  to  ensue;.' 

The  journey  to  Lisbon  taxed  very  sorely  our  author's  physical 
powers,  and  the  scenes  which  he  witnesse  1  in  the  latter  place, 
whore  several  of  his  companions  wore  '  j^eized,  bandcuftbd,  and 
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dragged  into  boats'  by  English  press-gangs,  determined  his 
abhorrence  of  a  system  against  which  he  has  never  failed  to 
protest. 

'  A  few  only  escaped  by  concealment,  among  whom  I  fortunately 
happened  to  be  one.  In  the  midst  of  the  struggle  between  the.  press- 
gang  and  our  men,  I  ran  into  the  first  open  doorway  I  saw, — mounted 
up  stairs, — was  met  by  two  women  of  the  labouring  class, — and,  speak- 
ing Portuguese  pretty  fluently,  I  explained  that  I  was  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  the  pressgang,  the  terrors  of  which  they  seemed  to 
understand  and  feel,  so  that  with  many  exclamations  of  sympathy  and 
expressions  of  shame  that  such  youths  should  be  kidnapped  and  torn 
away  by  ruffians,  they  kept  me  concealed  in  bed  in  an  upper  attic  for 
three  days  and  nights,  till  the  pressgang  had  scoured  the  locality  and 
was  not  expected  to  return.  To  this  incident,  perhaps,  I  owe  my  early 
abhorrence  of  the  system  of  impressment,  which  has  continued  with 
me  through  life.  How  compassionate  are  the  vvomen  of  all  countries 
— and  towards  children  and  youths  especially ! — and  how  grateful  did 
I  feel  for  their  protection!' — lb.  p.  132. 

He  subsequently  returned  to  Flushing,  and  was  ultimately 
persuaded  by  his  sisters  and  his  mother,  whose  health  and  spirits 
were  greatly  depressed,  to  relinquish  the  sea,  at  least  during  his 
parent's  life.  The  question,  therefore,  again  arose,  what  was  to 
be  his  occupation  ?  He  eschewed  the  church,  and  it  was  arranged 
at  length  that  he  should  be  placed  in  a  large  bookselling  and 
nautical  instrument  establishment  at  Devonport.  Here  he 
continued  between  three  and  four  years,  and  entered  freely  mta 
all  the  gaieties  of  the  place.  A  great  change,  however,  though 
but  temporary,  now  took  place  in  his  views.  He  was  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  when  having  wandered  into  a  church  he 
heard  a  sermon  preached  on  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
-  *  It  took  deep  root,'  he  says,  '  in  my  heart.  .  .  .  My  repentance 
was  most  sincere  ;  I  determined  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  applied 
myself  with  all  practicable  diligence  to  the  abandonment  of 
my  old  connexions  and  the  formation  of  new.'  He  immediately 
applied  himself  to  a  course  of  extensive  theological  reading,  rarely 
going  to  bed  before  midnight,  and  rising  constantly  at  four  o'clock.. 
He  thus  secured  about  eight  hours  a  day  for  reading.  His 
favorite  volume  was  the  celebrated  Treatise  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  on  the  '  Will ;'  but  much  of  his  time  was  given  to  the 
writings  of  Bunyan,  Baxter,  Cotton  Mather,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Fuller,  and  the  older  nonconformist  divines.  He  became  a 
Calvinist  of  the  most  rigid  school,  was  baptized  by  immersion  by 
the  Rev.  Isaiah  Birt,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Dr.  Hawker, 
of  Plymouth ,  and  his  son,  the  Rector  of  Stoke.  '  I  spent  many 
evenings,'  he  tells  us,  '  with  each  in  their  libraries  and  family 
circles  ;  was  a  frequent  communicant  at  the  churches  of  both  ; 
attended  their  private  prayer-meetings  and  recital  of  religious 
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experiences,  and  was  never  more  happy  than  when  so  engaged/ 
This  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  last  long.  With  the  versa- 
tility which  was  characteristic,  Mr.  Buckingham's  religious 
impressions  soon  began  to  decline,  while  the  erroneous  views 
he  had  formed  tended  to  relax  exertion,  and  to  induce  a 
neglect  of  those  means,  on  which  the  energy  and  growth  of 
religious  life  so  habitually  depend.  The  consequence  was,  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  returned  to  nearly  the  same 
moral  condition  as  that  in  which  he  was  found  when  he  entered 
the  church  in  St.  Aubyn-street.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  passion  for  the  sea  now  returned.  His  self-dissatis- 
faction would  naturally  prompt  this,  and  some  dispute  having 
arisen  between  himself  and  his  employer,  he  suddenly  quitted 
his  service  and  volunteered  on  board  a  man-of-war.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  long  continue,  and  those  who  read  what  is 
recorded  on  pp.  152-158  of  his  first  volume  will  not  marvel  at 
the  fact.  The  brutality  which  characterized  the  discipline  of  the 
navy  at  this  time  is  scarcely  credible.  The  captains  of  our  men- 
of-war  were  despots  of  the  worst  class,  and  the  code  which  they 
administered  was  framed  as  with  a  design  of  fostering  every 
ferocious  and  deadly  passion.  Our  author  witnessed  two  scenes, 
one  of  hanging  and  another  of  flogging,  which  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted him  with  the  profession.  Speaking  of  the  latter  case, 
Mr.  Buckingham  reports,  that  after  having  received  a  dozen  lashes 
at  ten  or  twelve  ships — six  or  eight  more  remaining  to  be  visited — 
'  the  victim  having  several  times  fainted,  and  his  voice  having 
ceased  either  to  give  forth  shrieks  or  groans,  he  was  reported  by 
the  surgeon  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  any  further  infliction, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  rowed  ashore  to  the  hospital,  before 
reaching  which  he  was  discovered  to  be  dead  ;  and  some  declared 
that  ho  had  received  tlie  last  heavy  lashes  on  his  body  after  the 
spirit  had  quitted  its  earthly  tenement.'  One  can  scarcely  believe 
that  such  things  were  enacted  in  this  world  of  ours.  They 
hannonize  far  better  with  our  notions  of  Pandemonium, — nay, 
we  do  injustice  probably  to  the  fallen  and  apostate  rebels  who 
tenant  that  dreary  region  in  imagining  they  could  be  guilty  of 
such  atrocities.  Disgusted  with  what  he  had  witnessed,  Mr. 
Buckingham  resolved  to  desert,  consoling  himself  with  the  belief 
that,  if  caught,  he  might  by  suicide  escape  the  fearful  torture 
which  would  threaten  him. 

Happily  he  reached  Flushing  in  safety,  where  he  was 
received  with  all  the  '  tenderness  of  a  younger  son  and  fjivouritc.' 
The  attractif)ns  of  the  church  having  failed  to  wean  him  from 
the  sea,  those  of  the  law  were  now  tried.  He  was  })laced  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Tipy)ctt,  where  lie  remained  al)out  a  year,  and  was 
'  petted,  indulged,  and  coaxed  by  the  greatest  personal  kindness.' 
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All,  however,  was  vain.  He  recoiled  from  the  law  with  still 
greater  aversion  than  from  the  church,  and  passed  the  two 
following  years  in  freedom  from  any  fixed  occupation.  His 
indulgent  mother,  whose  fondness  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
always  discreetly  shown,  died  about  this  period.  Our  author  felt 
the  loss  deeply,  but  his  susceptible  heart  was  speedily  engaged 
by  the  charms  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Jennings,  of  whom  it  is  pleasing 
to  hear  him  say,  after  fifty  years  of  wedded  life,  that  their 
presence  is  '  more  essential  to  each  other's  happiness'  than  at  any 
previous  period.'  At  his  mother's  death  the  family  property  was 
vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  joint  benefit  of  himself 
and  two  unmarried  sisters.  It  was  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  three  on  his  becoming  of  age,  and  was  expected  to  supply 
an  income  of  some  hundreds  to  each.  In  the  prospect  of  his 
marriage,  however,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  he  should 
settle  down  to  some  fixed  occupation,  and  after  revolving 
various  plans,  it  was  finally  arranged  that  he  should  establish  a 
depot  at  Falmouth  for  nautical  and  astronomical  instruments, 
with  marine  charts,  coupled  with  a  printing-office  and  library. 
As  it  was  not  convenient  for  the  trustees  to  advance  the  capital 
required,  goods  were  ordered  on  credit,  but  before  the  time  of 
payment  arrived,  one  of  the  trustees  having  engaged  in  a  large 
smuggling  transaction  which  proved  unsuccessful,  the  property  on 
which  Mr.  Buckingham  calculated  was  utterly  lost,  and  he  and 
his  young  wife  were  thrown  penniless  on  the  world.  The  first 
effect  of  this  calamity  was  to  paralyse  his  exertions,  but  he 
ultimately  resolved  to  proceed  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing an  appointment  in  a  West  Indiaman  sailing  from  that  port, 
of  which  a  brother  of  his  wife  was  captain.  For  this  purpose  he 
left  Falmouth  and  located  himself  in  an  humble  garret  in  the 
metropolis,  at  a  weekly  rental  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
Finding  that  Captain  Jennings  was  not  expected  from  the  West 
Indies  for  three  months,  he  engaged  himself  as  a  printer,  and 
from  his  weekly  earnings  of  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  contrived 
to  remit  five  to  his  wife.  Thinking  he  should  fare  better  at 
Oxford  he  proceeded  thither,  and  immediately  obtained  occupa- 
tion at  the  Clarendon  Press  at  higher  wages,  half  of  which  he 
remitted  to  Cornwall.  An  amusing  anecdote  is  recorded,  which, 
whether  literally  correct  or  not,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
'larks'  current  at  the  time  amongst  the  gownsmen. 

'While  working  at  the  Clarendon  Printing  Office,  a  story  was 
current  among  the  men,  and  generally  believed  to  he  authentic,  to  the 
following  effect.  Some  of  the  gay  young  students  of  the  university 
who  loved  a  practical  joke,  had  made  themselves  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  types  are  fixed  in  certain  forms  and  laid 
on  the  press,  and  with  the  mode  of  opening  such  forms  for  corrections 
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when  required ;  and  when  the  sheefc  containing  the  Marriage  Service 
v/as  about  to  be  vrorkcd  off,  as  finally  corrected,  the}''  unlocked  the 
form,  took  out  a  single  letter,  v,  and  substituted  in  its  place  the  letter 
k, — thus  converting  the  word  lice  into  like.  The  result  was,  that 
when  the  sheets  were  printed,  that  part  of  the  service  which  rendered 
the  bond  irrevocable,  was  so  changed  as  to  make  it  easily  dissolved — 
as  the  altered  passage  now  read  as  follows  : — the  minister  asking  the 
bridegroom,  "Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  to  thy  wedded  wife,  to  live 
together  after  God's  ordinance  in  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  ?  Wilt 
thou  love  her,  comfort  her,  honour  her,  and  keep  her  in  sickness  and 
in  health :  and  forsaking  all  others,  keep  thee  only  unto  her,  so  long  as 
ye  both  shall  like!* — To  which  the  man  shall  answer,  *I  Vv^ilL' " 
The  same  change  was  made  in  the  question  put  to  the  bride.' — 
lb.  p.  206. 

On  his  brother-in-law's  arrival  in  London  he  was  appointed 
chief  officer  of  his  vessel  at  eight  pounds  a  month,  and  the  sketch 
given  of  his  voyages  throws  an  agreeable  light  on  the  condition, 
both  physical  and  social,  of  the  countries  visited.  During  one  of 
his  residences  in  London  he  went  to  the  Plough,  in  Carey-street, 
Lincoln's-inn-fields,  then  kept  by  Gully,  the  most  popular  prize- 
fighter of  the  day,  who  had  just  beaten  Gregson,  the  champion  of 
England.  Gully  is  described  as  '  a  tall  handsome  young  man  of 
about  tweny-one  years  of  age,  his  head  fearfully  battered,  many 
cuts  on  his  face,  and  both  eyes  recovering  from  intense  blackness, 
but  full  of  gaiety  and  spirits  at  his  late  triumph  ;  he  wore  a  little 
white  apron  before  him  after  the  manner  of  landlords,  and  served 
his  visitors  with  whatever  drink  they  required  ;  while  his  young 
wife,  an  exceedingly  pretty  woman,  though  of  the  St.  Giles'  style 
of  beauty,  assisted  in  the  most  smiling  and  gracious  manner  her 
victorious  husband  and  his  visitors.'  Many  years  afterwards  Mr. 
Gully  was  again  met  under  circumstances  so  vastly  different  as 
to  render  his  recognition  difficult.  He  had  left  the  ring  and  the 
public-house,  and  our  author  had  exchanged  a  sea-faring  life  for 
that  of  Parliament.  It  was  about  the  year  LS32  when  the  present 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  having  attained  his  majority,  a  grand  enter- 
tainment was  given  tit  Wortley  House.  On  such  occasions  it 
was  usual  to  invite  the  members  for  tlie  three  Ridings  of  York- 
shire, together  with  those  of  the  boroughs  within  the  county. 
Mr.  Bucking! lam  was  present  as  member  for  Sheffield,  and  Mr. 
Gully  as  member  for  Pontefract. 

*  At  the  head  of  the  staircase,'  says  Mr,  Ihickingliam, '  on  entering  the 
grand  saloon,  stood  Karl  FitzwilHam  to  receive  his  guests,  to  each  of 
whom  he  had  something  kind  or  comphnientary  to  say;  and  as  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  personally  known  to  his  lordshij)  before  this  visit,  my 
reception  was  very  cordial  and  gracious.  'J'here  wen*  already  about  two 
thousand  persons  assembled  in  their  gayest  ajiparel ;  with  a  blaze  of 
diamonds  and  jewellery,  especially  on  some  of  the  elderly  ladies,  whose 
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natural  beauty  having  departed,  was  sought  to  be  rephiced  by  artificial 
attractions,  in  which  rouge,  false  hair,  and  other  auxiharies  ^vere  used,  to 
harmonize  with  an  openness  of  neck  and  bosom  that  was  anything  but 
appropriate.  Among  the  groups,  however,  that  passed  from  room  to 
room  in  the  general  promenade,  there  wa{5  one  that  attracted  universal 
attention.  It  was  formed  of  three  persons — the  central  one,  a  fine, 
manly,  athletic,  yet  well  formed  and  graceful  figure,  and  resting  on 
either  arm  two  of  the  loveliest  women  of  all  the  assembled  multitude, 
about  eighteen  and  twenty  3'ears  of  age,  dressed  in  plain  green  velvet, 
without  a  single  ornament  or  jewel  of  any  kind,  but  with  such  exquisite 
figures,  beautiful  features,  blooming  com-plexions,  bright  eyes,  and  rich 
and  abundant  hair,  as  might  make  either  of  them  a  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  Venus  of  Cnidus,  of  Medicis,  or  of  Canova.  They 
were  so  httle  known  that  the  question  was  perpetually  whispered, 
"But  who  are  they? — who  they  be  ?"  The}^  received  as  much 
attention  from  Earl  FitzAvilliam  as  any  other  of  the  guests,  and  this 
only  heightened  the  curiosity  to  know  from  whence  they  came,  as 
they  v/ere  evidently  "unknown  to  the  county  gentry."  At  length  it 
was  discovered  that  they  w^ere  Mr.  Gully,  the  ci-devant  prize-fighter, 
and  his  two  daughters !  He  was  then  member  for  Pontefract,  had 
acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  most  honourably  it  was  believed,  on 
the  turf,  being  an  excellent  judge  of  horses, — had  purchased  a  large 
estate,  and  was  living  in  a  style  of  great  elegance  at  Hare  Park,  near 
Pontefract,  respected  by  all  his  neighbours.  Such  a  contrast  as  this 
scene  presented  to  that  of  Mr.  Gully  at  the  Plough  public-house  in 
Carey-street,  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  five  and  twenty  years  before,  or  to 
myself  working  as  a  compositor  in  the  Clarendon  Printing  Oflice  at 
Oxford,  and  living  in  a  garret  at  a  rent  of  eighteen-pence  a  week, 
appeared  to  me  sufficiently  striking  to  justify  this  departure  from  the 
natural  order  of  the  narrative,  and  the  anticipation  of  events  as  I  have 
described  them.'— lb.  pp.  246—248. 

Our  author's  narrative  now  greatly  widens,  and  details  with 
much  minuteness  the  incidents  that  occurred  during  his  nautical 
experience.  Being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  '  >Scipio/ 
he  proceeded  on  his  second  voyage  to  Smyrna,  touching  as 
usual  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  In  the  course  of  his  voyage, 
when  off  the  African  coast,  he  met  with  a  curious  fact  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  student  of  natural  history.  The  wind 
having  shifted,  and  blowing  over  the  great  Libyan  and  Numidian 
deserts,  he  was  surprised  one  morning  to  see  the  vessels  of  the 
fleet  which  were  a-head  of  him  arrested  in  their  course,  till  the 
whole  convoy  formed  an  almost  straight  line.  Curiosity  was 
naturally  awakened,  and  the  following  brief  extract  explains  the 
phenomenon  : 

'  On  looking  over  the  ship's  side  there  was  seen  a  thick  mass  of 
brown  niatter,  which  it  v/as  diflicult  to  sail  through  with  all  canvas 
spread,  it  appearing  to  be  between  the  consistency  of  oil  and  tar,  or 
melted  butter  and  honey.    Buckets  full  of  it  were  drawn  up  on  deck 
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for  inspection,  but  all  we  could  perceive  was  that  it  was  some  animal 
matter  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  emitting  a  most  disagreeable  odour. 
Sending  the  buckets  deeper  and  deeper,  however,  by  attaching  weights 
to  their  bottom,  so  as  to  bring  up  some  of  the  lower  strata,  we  per- 
ceived the  legs  and  wings,  and  half-putrid  bodies,  of  brown  locusts, 
in  a  less  advanced  stage  of  decomposition  than  the  brown  oily  mass  of 
the  surface  ;  and  we  concluded,  of  course,  that  the  whole  mass  was 
composed  of  the  same  materials.  Desirous  of  ascertaining  the  extent 
of  the  space  occupied  by  it,  I  went  to  the  fore-topmast  cross-trees 
with  a  glass,  and  sweeping  the  horizon  a-head  and  on  each  side  of  us, 
I  perceived  that  it  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the  east, 
north,  and  south,  which  presented  one  solid  and  unbroken  mass  of 
smooth  brown  surface,  while  to  the  west  the  open  sea  presented  the 
deep  blue  which  distinguishes  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
conclusion  was  that  some  vast  flight  of  locusts,  passing  from  Africa  to 
Europe,  had  encountered  a  contrary  wind  in  their  passage,  and  had 
fallen,  exhausted,  into  the  sea,  and  were  there  gradually  decaying  in 
the  state  in  which  we  found  them.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  35,  36. 

Having  realized  large  profits  by  his  adventures,  and  esta- 
blished a  character  which  commanded  general  confidence,  Mr. 
Buckingham  now  resolved  to  leave  the  sea  and  to  commence 
business  as  a  ship-owner  and  merchant  at  Malta,  then  the 
greatest  mart  of  trade  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  general 
depot  for  those  goods  which  found  their  way  into  the  con- 
tinent in  defiance  of  the  decrees  of  Bonaparte.  With  this  view- 
he  laid  out  his  capital  in  the  manner  best  fitted  for  the  market 
of  the  island  and  obtained  as  much  credit  as  he  desired. 
Shipping  the  goods  thus  obtidned  on  board  the  '  Gallant 
Schemer,'  he  accompanied  them  as  passenger  ;  but  on  making 
the  island,  the  plague  was  found  to  be  raging,  and  the  passengers 
and  crew  were  therefore  forbidden  to  land.  His  property  was 
consequently  housed  at  Malta,  whilst  he  himself  proceeded  to 
Smyrna,  where  his  previous  visits  had  secured  him  many  friends. 
The  result  was  disastrous  to  his  hopes.  His  property  was  scat- 
tered or  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  the  end  he  tells  us  : — '  I  not 
only  lost  all  the  earnings  of  my  profession  as  an  officer  and  com- 
mander during  a  periocl  of  several  years,  but  I  became  involved 
in  heavy  liabilities  for  goods  obtained  on  credit  in  addition  to 
those  paid  for  with  cash.'  In  this  destitute  condition  ho  knew 
not  wliat  to  do,  and  at  length  resolved  to  offer  his  services  to 
Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt.  To  that  country,  therefore,  he 
inimediatoly  proceeded,  and  tlic  account  of  his  adventures  will 
bo  read  with  consi(lera,l)]e  interest,  not  unmixed  with  improve- 
ment. 

In  Kgypt  he  met  with  the  travellers  Burckhardt  and  Belzoui, 
of  whom  some  interesting  incidents  are  recorded.    The  former  of 
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these  having  mentioned  the  sect  of  the  Ismayles,  Mr.  Buckingham 
informs  us : 

'  One  of  this  sect  came  to  Jedcla  during  the  present  year,  and  per- 
formed all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  pilgrimage  at  Mecca,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Jedda  to  re-emhark  for  India.  It  happened, 
however,  that  he  had  run  through  all  his  means,  and  was  unahle, 
therefore,  to  proceed  on  his  voyage  ;  when,  with  the  ingenuity  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  fakirs,  or  mendicant  religious  orders,  of  which 
he  was  one,  he  hit  upon  the  following  expedient  to  increase  his  re- 
sources. As  a  man  of  unquestioned  piety,  he  obtained  permission  of 
the  muezzin,  or  public  crier  of  the  principal  mosque  of  Jedda,  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  galleries  of  the  minaret,  and  assist  with  his  fine 
voice  in  the  invitation  to  prayer,  which  is  given  five  times  a  day  from 
all  the  mosques,  in  lieu  of  bells :  these  being  held  in  abomination  by 
Mohammedans — chiefly,  I  believe,  because  they  are  used  by  Christians  ; 
just  as  prudish  Protestants  repudiate  all  use  of  the  Crucifix,  because 
it  is  so  much  used  by  the  Catholics  ;  though  the  Cross  ought  to  be 
equally  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  Christianity  with  both.  The  invitation 
to  prayer  is  addressed  with  a  solemn  yet  pleasing  recitative,  in  the  fine 
sonorous  tones  of  the  Arabic  language ;  and  literally  interjjreted,  is 
this  :  "  Grod  is  great !  God  is  great !  and  Mohammed  is  the  Messenger 
of  God !  Come  to  prayer,  come  to  prayer,  for  prayer  is  better  than 
sleep ;"  and  so  on,  enjoining  devotion  as  a  duty  with  which  no  other 
avocation  should  interfere.  The  Fakir,  however,  not  content  with 
this  profession  of  faith  and  invitation  to  prayer,  superadded  a  petition 
to  the  Prophet  to  send  him  two  suits  of  garments,  two  horses  well 
caparisoned,  two  sets  of  arms,  two  young  and  chaste  wives,  and  two 
purses  of  gold.  The  people  in  the  streets  and  bazaars  below,  hearing 
this  novelty,  gathered  in  crowds  around  the  foot  of  the  minaret,  at 
each  of  the  usual  hours  of  pra3^er,  till  at  last  the  whole  town  was  in 
a  commotion.  It  was  remarked,  too,  that  each  day  he  increased 
the  number  of  things  prayed  for ;  till  at  last  the  most  religious  part 
of  the  community  was  scandalized  at  this  unseemly  exhibition.  The 
man  was  accordingly  taken  before  the  Cadi,  and  questioned  as  to  his 
conduct.  He  replied  that  it  was  perfectly  orthodox :  the  Koran  had 
declared  that  whoever  should  pray,  even  for  temporal  blessings,  with  a 
firm  faith  that  they  would  be  granted,  should  obtain  them.  "  Ask, 
and  ye  shall  receive;  persevere,  and  it  shall  be  granted  to  you."  As 
a  firm  believer,  therefore,  in  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  he  had  asked  at 
first  for  what  he  actually  needed,  and  no  more.  But  perceiving  that 
the  Prophet  delayed  the  grant,  he  thought  it  might  arise  from  his  too 
great  humility  in  not  trusting  sufiiciently  to  the  Divine  bounty, 
and  therefore  he  went  on  gradually  asking  for  more,  being  perfectly 
satisfied  that  in  the  end  he  should  obtain  all  he  wished.  The  Cadi 
said  that  the  people  generally'  were  scandalized  at  all  this  ;  to  which 
the  Fakir  replied,  it  was  because  they  were  not  true  believers.  An 
offer  was  then  made  to  him  by  some  of  the  wealthy  merchants,  that  if 
he  would  desist  from  this  course,  they  would  furnish  him  to  the  extent 
of  his  first  prayer  at  least.    This  he  indignantly  rejected  ;  saying  that 
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by  so  doing  he  should  call  Mohammed  a  false  prophet,  and  brand  him- 
self as  a  liar  ;  because  he  fully  believed  he  should  have  all  he  had  asked 
for,  and  would  not  dishonour  the  bounty  of  the  Prophet  by  taking  less. 
The  Cadi  grew  angry  at  this  rejection,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  prison 
or  the  bastinado ;  when  the  Fakir,  seeing  the  matter  taking  a  turn  he 
little  expected,  agreed  to  accept  the  offer  conditionally,  namely,  that 
when  he  was  provided  with  two  suits  of  garments,  two  well-caparisoned 
horses,  two  sets  of  arms,  two  young  and  chaste  wives,  and  two  purses, 
a  certificate  should  be  given  that  he  had  not  compromised  his  claim 
from  any  doubt  of  its  ultimate  realization,  but  merely  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  others  whose  faith  was  not  so  strong  as  his  own.  The 
bargain  was  struck ;  the  Fakir  was  supplied  with  the  stipulated 
articles,  and  returned  to  India,  where  he  would  no  doubt  exalt  both 
the  Prophet  and  himself,  by  declaring  that  his  prayers,  and  faith,  and 
perseverance  had  obtained  him  these  agreeable  proofs  of  Divine  favour !' 
—lb.  pp.  309-312. 

Of  Mr.  Buckingham's  adventures  in  British  India  we  shall 
have  a  better  opportunity  of  speaking  when  the  subsequent 
volumes  of  his  *  Autobiography'  appear.  At  present  it  is  enough 
to  remark  that  they  reveal  a  state  of  things  which  it  is  now  diffi- 
cult to  realize.  The  groundless  fears  engendered  by  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  East  India  Company  are  strikingly  illustrated  by  his 
narrative.  There  is  unquestionably  much  yet  to  be  done  in  order 
to  develop  the  vast  resources  of  India,  but  so  bright  is  the 
present  compared  with  the  past,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe  the  reports  which  are  made  to  us.  Waiving  the  graver 
points  of  the  case,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  a 
personal  incident  from  which  the  lovers  of  the  terrific  will  draAv 
special  delight.  Mr.  Buckingham  had  been  dining  with  Colonel 
Hunt,  at  Salsette,  a  few  miles  from  Bombay,  and  started  in  his 
palanquin  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  for  that  city.  In  the 
midst  of  a  level  plain  he  was  suddenly  left  by  his  bearers,  ten  in 
number,  who  ran  away  from  him  with  the  utmost  possible 
speed  : — 

'  I  was  perfectly  astonished,'  he  says, '  at  this  sudden  halt,  and  wholly 
unable  to  conjecture  its  cause,  and  all  my  calling  and  remonstrance  was 
in  vain.  In  casting  my  eyes  behind  the  i)alan(|uin,  however,  I  saw,  to 
my  horror  and  dismay,  a  huge  tiger,  in  full  career  towards  me,  with 
his  tail  almost  jjcrpendicular,  and  with  a  growl  that  indicated  too  dis- 
tinctly the  intense  satisfaction  with  which  he  anticii)ated  a  savoury 
morsel  for  his  hunger.  There  was  not  a  mcmient  to  lose,  or  even  to 
deliberate.  To  get  out  of  the  palancpiin,  and  tiy  to  escape,  would  be 
running  into  the  jaws  ol'  certain  death.  To  remain  within  was  the 
only  alternative.  The  ])alan(juin  is  an  oblong  chest  or  box,  about  six 
feet  long,  two  feet  broad,  and  two  feet  high.  It  has  four  short  legs  Ibr 
resting  it  on  the  ground,  three  or  four  inches  only  above  the  soil,  lis 
bottom  and  sides  are  Hat,  and  its  top  is  gently  convex  to  carry  oil  the 
rain.    By  a  i)ole  j)rojecting  fiom  the  centre  of  each  end,  the  bearers 
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cany  it  on  tlieir  shoulders,  and  the  occupant  lies  stretched  along  upon 
a  thin  mattress  on  an  open  cane  bottom,  like  a  couch  or  bed,  with  a 
pillow  beneath  his  head.  The  mode  of  entering  and  leaving  the  palan- 
quin is  through  a  square  opening  in  each  side,  which,  when  the  sun  or 
rain  requires  it,  may  be  closed  by  a  sliding  door ;  this  is  usually  com- 
posed of  Venetian  blinds  to  allow  light  and  air,  in  a  wooden  frame,  and 
may  be  fastened,  if  needed,  by  a  small  brass  hook  and  eye.  Every- 
thing about  the  palanquin,  however,  is  made  as  light  as  possible,  to 
lessen  the  labour  of  the  bearers ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  panelling 
or  sides  more  than  half  an  inch  thick,  if  so  much. 

'  All  I  could  do,  therefore,  was,  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time 
to  close  the  two  sliding  doors,  and  lie  along  on  my  back.  I  had  often 
heard  that  if  you  can  suspend  your  breath,  and  put  on  the  semblance 
of  being  dead,  the  most  ferocious  of  wild  beasts  will  leave  you.  I  at- 
tempted this,  by  holding  my  breath  as  long  as  possible,  and  remaining 
as  still  as  a  recumbent  statue.  But  I  found  it  of  no  avail.  The  doors 
were  hardly  closed  before  the  tiger  was  close  alongside,  and  his  smelling 
and  snorting  was  horrible.  He  first  butted  one  of  the  sides  with  his 
head,  and  as  there  was  no  resistance  on  the  other,  the  palanquin  went 
over  on  its  beam  ends,  and  lay  perfectly  flat,  v/ith  its  cane-bottom  pre- 
sented to  the  tiger's  view.  Through  this,  and  the  mattress,  heated  no 
doubt  by  my  lying  on  it,  the  odour  of  the  living  flesh  came  out  stronger 
than  through  the  wood,  and  the  snuffing  and  smelling  were  repeated 
with  increased  strength.  I  certainly  expected  every  moment  that,  with 
a  powerful  blow  of  one  of  his  paws,  he  would  break  in  some  part  of  the 
palanquin,  and  drag  me  out  for  his  devouring.  But  another  butting 
of  the  head  against  the  bottom  of  the  palanquin  rolled  it  over  on  its 
convex  top,  and  then  it  rocked  to  and  fro  like  a  cradle.  All  this  while 
I  was  obliged,  of  course,  to  turn  my  body  with  the  revolutions  of  the 
palanquin  itself ;  and  every  time  I  moved,  I  dreaded  lest  it  should  pro- 
voke some  fresh  aggression.  The  beast,  hov/ever,  wanting  sagacity, 
did  not  use  his  powerful  paw  as  T  expected ;  and,  giving  it  up  in 
despair,  set  up  a  hideous  howl  of  disappointment,  and  slinked  off  in 
the  direction  from  whence  he  came.  I  rejoiced,  as  may  be  v/ell  ima- 
gined, at  the  cessation  of  all  sound  and  smell  to  indicate  his  presence ; 
but  it  was  a  full  quarter-of-an-hour  before  I  had  courage  to  open  one 
of  the  side  doors,  and  put  my  head  out  to  see  whether  he  was  gone  or 
not.  Happily  he  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  I  was  infinitely  re- 
lieved.'—lb.  pp.  352-355. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  pause,  and  in  leaving  our  author, 
take  occasion  to  express  the  hope  that  he  will  not  be  tempted  to 
enter  into  minute  details  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  his  narra- 
tive. The  great  events  of  his  life,  so  far  as  the  public  are  con- 
cerned, are  yet  untold,  and  he  will  be  wise  to  despatch  these 
within  narrower  proportionate  limits  than  have  been  assigned  to 
earlier  and  more  private  incidents.  He  must  bear  in  mind  that 
some  things  deeply  interesting  to  himself  will  be  viewed  with 
indifference  by  the  public.  From  the  store-house  of  his  ex- 
perience many  things  may  be  selected  which  all  will  be  glad  to 
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know,  and  to  these  his  narrative  should  be  confined.  There  is 
enough  yet  untold  to  constitute  a  deeply  interesting  section  of  his 
work,  but  its  value  will  be  greatly  diminished  if  its  limits  are  ex- 
tended beyond  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  case.  To  benefit 
the  public  rather  than  to  gratify  his  own  vanity  should  be  the 
end  steadily  kept  in  view. 


Aet.  VIII. — Beport  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  Appointed  to 
Inquire  into  the  Management  and  Government  of  the  College  of 
Maynooth.    Parts  I.  and  II.  1855. 

The  annual  grant  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  the  endow- 
ment of  the  popish  religion  in  Ireland,  the  principle  of  which  it 
involves,  threaten  yet  to  be  the  'great  difficulty'  of  British 
governments  as  at  present  constituted,  and  in  the  words  of  the  late 
Mr.  Shell,  '  the  grave  of  successive  administrations.'  One  reason 
for  this  is,  that  the  measure  in  question  is  both  supported  and 
opposed  by  different  political  parties,  and  on  the  most  various 
grounds ;  and  another  is,  that  the  repeal  of  the  measure  would 
by  just  inference  involve  alterations,  so  far  more  extensive  in  our 
ecclesiastical  system,  as  to  scare  that  large  majority  of  our  legis- 
lators, who  are  unprepared  to  do  justice,  and  then  to  leave  the 
interests  and  the  progress  of  truth  to  its  own  expansive  force,  and 
to  the  providential  care  of  its  divine  Author.  By  the  act  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (27  Eliz.  c.  2)  it  was  made  penal  to 
educate  in  the  Romish  faith  at  home,  and  not  only  so,  but  resi- 
dents at  a  foreign  seminar}^  were  on  their  return  liable  to  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  while  the  heaviest  pains  and  penalties 
were  incurred  by  those  who  even  supplied  funds  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

In  his  speech  from  the  throne,  January  22nd,  1795,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  recommended  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Irish  Parliament  the  state  of  education 
in  that  kingdom,  which  had  been  but  partial,  and  needed 
improvement.  Tlie  ambiguity  of  the  announcement  was,  how- 
ever, explained  in  the  debate  by  Mr.  Grattan,  who  stated  that  '  a 
plan  would  be  submitted  for  colleges  for  the  education  of 
Catholic  clergy,  who  are  now  excluded  from  the  Continent  \  and 
consecpiently  on  the  21;th  of  April,  Mr.  Secretary  Pelham 
brought  in  a  bill  '  for  tli(3  better  education  of  persons  professing 
the  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  religion/  which  does  not  appear 
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to  have  excited  any  discussion,  and  was  read  a  third  time  May  8th, 
1795,  and  passed. 

The  act,  however,  was  not  to  endow,  but  to  enable  Roman 
CathoHcs  to  endow.  It  was  to  give  power  where  none  before 
existed,  and  to  make  lawful  what  was  before  unlawful.  This  is 
stated  on  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1808,  as  reported  in  '  Cobbett's  Debate?,'  vol.  xi. 
page  89,  said  : — '  The  fact  was,  that  when  the  Maynooth  institu- 
tion was  first  established,  it  was  not  intended  that  it  should  be 
maintained  by  the  public  purse.  The  memorial  presented  pre- 
viously to  the  foundation  of  that  establishment,  prayed  for  a 
charter  in  order  that  their  funds  might  he  better  secured'  The 
Duke  (then  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley)  further  stated,  on  the  5th  of 
May  in  that  year,  that  '  what  he  had  asserted  in  a  former  debate, 
that  the  Catholics  had  originally  proposed  to  support  this  insti- 
tution, he  had  done  on  the  authority  of  the  original  memorial 
to  Government,  a  copy  ofiuhich  had  been  furnished  him  by  Dr. 
Troy.  This  memorial  was  dated  the  14th  of  January,  1794<,  and 
showed  that  the  object  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Catholics  at 
that  time  was  TO  be  permitted  to  establish  the  institution  with 
their  own  funds.'  The  fact  is,  that  before  the  union  of  Great 
Britain  with  Ireland  there  were  several  grants  made  to  charities 
by  the  Irish  Parliament,  of  which  that  for  Maynooth  was  one. 
These  grants  it  was  in  the  discretion  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
increase,  diminish,  or  take  away.  They  were  handed  over  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  and 
subject  to  the  same  discretionary  power.  This  power  parliament 
has  since  exercised  from  year  to  year.  Some  grants  even  for 
Protestant  purposes,  existing  before  the  Union,  have  been  already 
discontinued  without  any  violation  of  compact ;  for  where  no 
compact  existed  there  could  be  no  violation  of  a  compact,  and 
the  grant  to  Maynooth  College  may  also  be  discontinued.  Indeed 
it  is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  the  Irish  legislature  itself,  only 
one  year  before  the  Union,  absolutely  refused  to  undertake  the 
maintenance  of  the  college.  In  that  year  the  Trustees  petitioned 
that  parliament  for  a  grant  of  eight  thousand  pounds  for  this 
purpose.  The  Irish  House  of  Commons  passed  a  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  the  petition,  but  the  House  of  Lords  threw  it  out  by 
a  majority  of  twenty  five  to  one.  In  the  year  of  the  Union,  how- 
ever, the  sum  of  eight  thousand  pounds  was  granted  for  one  year 
for  the  purposes  specified.  And  this  grant,  somewhat  enlarged 
in  amount,  was  continued  up  to  the  year  1845,  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  carried  his  bill  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  with  twenty- 
six  thousand  a  year  from  the  consolidated  fund. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  increased  grant  was 
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made  in  consideration  of  any  right  which  could  be  claimed  by 
the  Irish  people  under  the  act  of  union.  So  far  from  this,  the 
only  reference  of  the  kind  contained  in  this  act  was  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — '  That  a  sum  not  less  than  the  sum  which  has  been 
granted  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  on  the  average  of  six  years 
immediately  proceeding  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1800,  in  premiums,  for  the  internal  encouragement  of 
agriculture  or  manufactures,  or  for  the  maintaining  institutions 
for  pious  and  charitable  purposes,  shall  be  applied /o7'  the  'period 
oftiventy  years  after  the  Union,  to  such  local  purposes  in  Ireland 
in  such  manner  as  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall 
direct/ 

So  far  f  rom  being  a  healing  measure,  which  was  doubtless  con- 
templated by  the  characteristic  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  this 
act  has  proved  to  be  the  apple  of  discord  flung  between  two 
parties,  each  of  which  is  as  indisposed  to  concession  as  Sir  Robert 
was  to  the  resolute  assertion  of  great  principles.  The  Romish 
Church  founded  upon  it  the  hopes  of  that  pohtical  supremacy, 
the  cherishing  of  which  is  the  only  claim  it  has  to  its  motto  of 
Semper  eadem — its  only  feature  of  perpetual  identity  ;  for  the 
mutability  of  its  doctrine  is  sufficiently  proved  by  its  recent 
assertion  of  the  prejDosterous  figment  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception. Vainly  hoping  that  the  people  of  England  were  as 
yielding  in  their  principles  as  the  statesman  whose  commercial 
policy  crowned  him  with  such  general  popularity,  they  pursued 
their  under-ground  siege  operations  against  the  fortifications 
of  Protestantism  until  the  blundering  explosion  of  the  papal 
aggression,  while  it  did  no  mischief,  indicated  the  whereabouts 
and  the  treacherous  designs  of  the  besiegers.  Thenceforth,  how- 
ever, the  Protestantism  of  England  has  been  alike  forewarned 
and  forearmed.  A  restless  and  irritated  suspicion  has  supplanted 
those  more  generous  feelings  which  led  the  people  of  England  to 
pass  with  acclamation  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill ;  and  not  a  few  are 
disposed  to  retrace  the  steps  which  were  then  taken  in  what  they 
consider  a  spirit  of  simple  and  incautious  liberality.  Every 
year  has  the  annual  grant  to  Maynootli  revived  a  hot  and  bitter 
parliamentary  contest ;  and  had  the  leading  opponents  possessed 
the  prcMifje  of  more  liberal  opinions  and  wider  and  more  com- 
prehensive political  and  religious  views,  the  Maynootli  grant 
might  possibly  ere  this  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Suttee  and 
the  Bread  Tax,  and  these  pages  would  have  been  retrospective 
rather  than  controversial. 

At  length,  however,  the  aggregate  opinion  of  a  people  who 
neither  forget  the  history  of  tlieir  forefathers  under  the  Stuarts, 
nor  shut  their  eyes  to  the  tendency  of  current  events,  has  insisted 
on  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  management  of  the  College 
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of  Maynooth.  Now,  roj^al  commissions  are  expensive  luxuries  ; 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  they,  in  common 
with  some  other  legislative  and  administrative  institutions,  not 
oppressively  fragrant  just  now  in  the  nostrils  of  the  public,  should 
maintain  an  unquestioned  reputation  for  genuineness  and 
efficiency.  We  fear  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Maynooth 
commission,  the  records  of  which  are  before  us,  so  far  from 
answering  these  conditions,  are  calculated  to  give  increased 
impetus  to  that  movement — the  offspring  of  a  wide-spread  and 
thoughtful  dissatisfaction — which  has  recently  set  in  as  an  over- 
whelming tide  against  the  official  management  of  our  public 
affairs.  Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  constitution  and  the 
conduct  of  this  commission,  and  here  we  will  avail  ourselves  of 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Spooner  in  introducing  his  motion  for  the 
refusal  of  the  grant  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  1st  of  May 
last.    He  said  : — 

'  That  there  came  into  his  possession,  unsought  for  by  him,  some 
pages  of  the  proof-sheets  of  evidence  which  had  in  some  way  or  other 
got  out  of  the  possession  of  those  who  had  them  to  correct.  He  had, 
therefore,  seen  the  alterations  which  had  been  made  in,  not  the  first 
revision,  not  the  revision  of  the  shorthand-writer's  notes  only,  but  a 
revision  of  the  revise.  It  was  known  and  admitted  that  this  evidence 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  persons  who  gave  it  for  weeks  and  for  months 
together,  and  during  that  time  consultations  were  held,  the  evidence 
was  reviewed,  and  the  result  had  been  such  as  he  would  allude  to  more 
particularly  by-and-by.  He  would  first  put  it  to  any  man  at  all 
accustomed  to  examine  evidence  whether  the  course  taken  by  the  com- 
mission was  one  calculated  to  elicit  the  truth.  Their  first  step  was  to 
send  out  written  queries  and  ask  for  written  answers,  thus  giving  the 
different  professors  an  opportunity  of  uniting  to  give  such  evidence  as 
would  suit  their  own  views ;  in  other  words,  laying  the  foundation  for 
a  conspiracy,  v/hich  conspiracy  no  man  used  to  evidence,  and  who  had 
examined  these  books,  could  say  had  not  been  most  ingeniously  and 
completely  carried  out.  Then  again,  Lord  Harrowby  was  all  along 
known  to  have  been  an  advocate  and  approver  of  the  present  college, 
and  no  commissioner  was  sent  there  whose  opinions  were  not  known 
to  be  in  favour  of  Maynooth.  Undoubtedly,  Lord  Harrowby  was  not 
a  man  to  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by  his  own  opinions  in  such  a 
case,  but  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  thought  some  one  ought  to  have  been  sent 
with  his  lordship  who  wiis  opposed  to  the  system.  Dr.  Twiss,  he 
believed,  was  similarly  inclined  with  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  though  no 
doubt  as  worthy  of  confidence  as  his  lordship.  He  did  sa.y,  however, 
that  remembering  the  constitution  of  the  commission,  appointed  as 
they  were  by  a  Government  known  to  be  favourable  to  this  endow- 
ment, there  was  strong  ground  for  suspicion.' 

Mr.  Spooner  also  declared  upon  evidence  which  he  stated  to 
the  House,  that  the  notes  of  the  evidence  had  been  placed  for 
weeks  and  even  months  in  the  hands  of  the  witnesses ;  that 
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their  amendments  had  exceeded  all  the  bounds  of  ordinary 
revision  ;  and  that  in  fact  they  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Cullen,  through  whom  they  had  been  transmitted  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  and  returned  with  the  abridgments  and  omissions  of 
the  Papal  council  before  tiiej  weie  sent  to  press.  It  is  true  that 
a  letter  from  Lord  Harrowby,  the  chairman  of  the  commission, 
had  been  read  in  the  House  of  Commons  admitting  the  fact  that 
the  evidence  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  and  condemning  it  as  an 
irregularity,  but  still  maintaining  the  substantial  integrity  of  the 
evidence  :  and  these  statements  have  been  repeated  by  his  lord- 
ship in  the  House  of  Peers.  Mr.  Spoon er,  however,  persists  in 
his  original  statement,  that  the  evidence  has  been  garbled,  and  is 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  House  ;  et  adhuc  sub  judice 
lis  est. 

However  this  may  be,  the  selection  of  the  witnesses  examined 
before  the  commission  appears  utterly  destructive  of  all  confidence 
in  the  report  before  us.  Of  these  witnesses  all  were  connected 
with  the  college  with  the  exception  of  five,  who  having  been 
instructed  in  it,  had  withdrawn  to  the  communion  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Ireland.  Ten  names  of  the  latter  class  had 
been  handed  to  the  commissioners,  but  five  of  these  excused 
themselves  from  attendance,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  supply 
their  places.  Hence  the  bulk  of  the  evidence  was  given  by 
directly  interested  parties.  It  is  true  that  it  was  given  on  oath, 
but  the  weight  to  be  attached  to  this  consideration  may  be  justl}- 
estimated  by  the  following  dictum  from  one  of  their  own 
established  text-books  (we  mean  Liguori),  which  is  thus  given 
with  a  minute  reference  by  Mr.  Spooner  :  '  These  things  being- 
established,  it  is  a  certain  and  common  opinion  among  all  divines 
that,  for  a  just  cause,  it  is  lawful  to  use  equivocation  in  the 
propounded  modes,  and  to  confirm  it  with  an  oath."  Liguori's 
definition  of  a  just  cause  was — 'But  a  just  cause  is  any  honest 
end,  in  order  to  preserve  a  spiritual  or  temporal  good.'  It  is 
manifest  that  this  principle,  received  and  acted  upon  as  it 
undoubtedly  was  by  the  witnesses  before  the  commissioners, 
totally  invalidates  their  testimony,  and  renders  entirely  nugatory 
the  following  important  sentence  in  the  report : — '  As  to  the 
results  of  the  discipline  of  Maynooth,  we  have  heard  no  imputa- 
tion from  any  quarter  against  the  moral  character  of  the  young 
men,  and  wc  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  general  conduct 
is  other  than  irreproachable.' 

In  connexion  with  this  sul)ject,  it  is  very  worthy  of  notice  that 
we  rar(!ly  find  a  direct  answer  given  to  any  essential  question  put 
to  the  authorities  of  the  college.  Tliey  are  almost  invariably 
answered  by  a  hypotluitical  ca^^e  ;  and  W(^  cannot  acquit  the 
commissioners  of  a  grave  dereliction  of  their  duty  in  permitting 
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this  vague  and  unsatisfactory  mode  of  reply,  though,  if  the 
answers  had  been  ever  so  distinct,  our  confidence  in  their  veracity 
would  be  vastly  diminished  by  the  considerations  we  have  just 
noticed.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  doctrine  of  allegiance, 
we  are  led  to  something  like  a  conclusion  by  the  following 
quotation  from  the  evidence  made  by  Mr.  Dunlop  in  seconding 
the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Spooner  : — 

'  In  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Moriart}^,  in  answer  to  the  question — 
"  Are  there  no  circumstances  under  which  the  Pope  could  release  a 
citizen  from  his  oatli  of  allegiance  ?" 
'  The  reply  was — 

"  Most  emphatically  I  say,  none.  But  as  our  greatest  constitutional 
lawyers,  and,  as  I  think,  our  best  theologians,  hold  that  there  are  cases 
when  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  ceases,  and  when  the  Government 
of  a  country  may  be  justly  overthrown,  I  consider  that  the  Pope  is 
the  fittest  authority  to  decide  in  many  cases  whether  such  circum- 
stances have  arisen ;  in  many  cases  he  could  not  decide,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  in  such  cases  he  would  not  undertake  to  do  so.  In  no 
case  can  he  cause  the  allegiance  of  a  subject  to  cease ;  his  power  in 
such  a  matter  being  simph'  declaratory,  not  enabling." 

'  The  Pope  could  not  make  the  allegiance  to  cease,  but  he  could 
declare  when  circumstances  existed  which  in  themselves  brought  the 
allegiance  to  an  end.  All  depended  upon  the  value  of  the  declaratory 
judgment  of  the  Pope.'  And  with  reference  to  that  question  the  answer 
was — 

"  Were  we  to  consult  the  Holy  See  upon  our  allegiance  or  obedience 
to  our  temporal  sovereign,  and  that  an  answer  were  given  us,  it  ought 
to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  Catholics,  considering  the  maturity  with 
which  the  Holy  See  proceeds,  and  considering  also  that  we  know  it  to 
be  an  authority  divinely  appointed  and  divinely  assisted  for  our  guidance 
in  the  wa}^  of  salvation,  and,  consequently,  in  the  path  of  duty.  But 
as  the  Pope's  infallibility  does  not  extend  to  particular  cases,  and  as 
the  decision  might  rest  on  allegations  tlie  truth  of  which  some  might 
doubt,  I  can  conceive  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  some  might  not 
be  entirely  satisfied,  even  though  retaining  all  due  reverence  for  the 
Holy  See.'"' 

'  And  again  he  said  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  obedience  to 
the  Pope  was  limited  to  this  matter,  for  Dr.  Moriarty  was  asked  the 
following  question : — 

"  At  the  same  time,  if  a  man  were  disposed  to  transfer  his  allegiance, 
or  to  give  it  up,  that  decision  of  the  Pope  would  enable  him  to  give  it 
up  with  a  safe  conscience,  would  it  not  ?" 

'  And  the  reply  was— 

"  Yes  ;  for  a  Catholic  should  feel  his  conscience  at  rest  when  acting 
in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  Pope." 

It  is  painful  to  follow  out  in  reflection  these  statements  to 
those  deductions  to  which  they  must  inevitably  lead  a  thoughtful 
and  impartial  mind.    If  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  College  of 
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Maynootb,  enforced  as  i.  xiiust  be  by  the  indisputable  authority 
of  the  Romish  Church,  its  effect  upon  the  characters  of  its 
alumni  must  be  to  degrade  them  from  men  into  things  ;  and 
worst  of  all,  to  leave  them  under  the  responsibilities,  while  it 
divests  them  of  the  powers  of  moral  agents.  But  the  mischief 
does  not  end  here  ; — the  college  is  a  normal  school  of  political 
and  mental  subserviency.  The  discipline  which  trains  to  a 
rational  and  loyal  obedience  is  one  thing,  but  that  which  leads 
to  an  abdication  of  the  rights  and  functions  of  manhood,  and  of 
all  the  responsibilities  of  our  social  nature,  is  another,  and  one 
against  which  a  civilized  state  is  bound  to  protest  as  the  -seat  and 
source  of  a  pestilence  destructive  alike  of  constitutional  freedom 
and  moral  progress.  That  the  sense  of  political  allegiance  and 
duty,  to  say  nothing  of  moral  obligation,  should  be  torpefied  in 
the  minds  of  a  large  and  influential  class  of  men  under  the 
paralysing  dictum  of  a  foreign  priest  and  potentate,  is  a  condi- 
tion of  things  not  likely  to  be  patiently  tolerated  by  a  people 
who  recognise  the  event  of  1688  as  a  '  glorious  Revolution,'  still 
less  by  those  who  gratefully  boast  of  the  Gospel  as  a  '  perfect 
law  of  libert}^'  The  cardinal  evil  is,  no  doubt,  that  the  Romish 
Church,  especially  through  the  instrumentality  of  such  an  institu- 
tion as  Maynooth,  entombs  the  Word  of  God,  and  puts  its  seal 
upon  the  sepulchre.  Against  this  monstrous  act  of  spiritual 
despotism,  it  is  the  present  and  urgent  duty  of  that  which,  by 
contrast  and  without  bigotry  must  be  called  the  Christian  world, 
to  strive.  The  plenitude  of  God's  grace  in  the  inspiration  and 
boundless  publicity  of  His  Word  has  been  supplanted  by  the 
frantic  mock-inspiration  of  a  sibyl  who,  sitting  in  his  temple, 
tears  it  into  shreds  which  her  votaries  cannot  re-adjust  and 
peruse.  Would  that  we  could  add  in  the  language  of  the  poet — 

'  Inconsulti  abeunt  scdemque  odurc  Sibyllie.' 

*  Truth,  indeed,'  says  Milton,  in  '  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn,'  and  which  one  day  must  come  home  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  us  all,  — '  Truth  indeed  came  once 
into  the  world  with  her  divine  Master,  and  was  a  perfect  shape 
most  glorious  to  look  on,  but  when  He  ascended  and  his  apostles 
after  him  were  laid  asleep,  then  straight  arose  a  wicked  race  of 
deceivers  who,  as  that  story  goes  of  the  Egyptian  Typhon  with 
his  conspirators,  how  they  dealt  with  the  good  Osiris,  took  the 
virgin  Truth,  hewed  her  lovely  form  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
scattered  them  to  the  four  winds.  From  that  time,  ever  since, 
the  sad  friends  of  Truth,  such  as  durst  appear,  imitating  the 
careful  search  that  Tsis  made  for  the  mangled  body  of  Osiris, 
went  u])  and  down  gathering  up  limb  by  limb  still  as  they  could 
find  them/ 
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This,  we  say,  is  the  cardinal  evii,.-but  like  all  malignant 
disease,  whether  physical  or  moral,  it  spreads  by  the  law  of  its 
nature,  and  entails  extended  and  corresponding  damage.  Hence 
the  priesthood  educated  at  Maynooth  in  the  principles  of  a 
monopoly — apparently  a  most  uncultivated  and  neglected 
monopoly — of  scriptural  truth,  which  embraces  the  highest 
principles  that  lead  to  social  elevation,  go  forth  as  the  agents  of 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  servitude.  The  most  virulent 
agitators  of  popular  feeling  in  a  nation  the  most  easily  excited 
to  acts  of  thoughtless  violence,  and  that  in  the  turmoil  of  parlia- 
mentary elections  and  political  crises  have  been  the  priests 
educated  at  the  college  of  Maynooth.  Nor  have  they  confined 
themselves  to  a  simply  secular  agitation,  they  have  gone  forth 
armed  with  the  judicial  terrors  of  their  church,  and  as  if  in 
ridiculous  caricature,  they  grasp  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.    The  apes  of  Alexander,  they 

'  Assume  the  rod, 
Affect  to  nod, 
And  seem  to  shake  the  spheres.' 

The  evidence  touching  the  ethics  of  priestly  interference  in 
elections  constitutes  one  of  the  most  curious  portions  of  the  pub- 
lication before  us.  Let  the  priests  speak  for  themselves,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Kev.  John  O'Hanlon,  one  of  the  professors  of 
Maynooth.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  a  vote  at  a  par- 
liamentary election  is  a  spiritual  or  temporal  matter,  he  answers  : 
— '  Whether  that  vote  be  a  purely  temporal  or  also  a  spiritual 
matter,  depends  upon  the  question  whether  a  Catholic  is  bound, 
under  pain  of  sin,  to  promote  by  his  vote  the  temporal  further- 
ance and  advancement  of  the  Catholic  Church.'  "When  interro- 
gated as  to  whether  it  was  the  teaching  of  the  college  that  the 
priest  might  withhold  the  sacraments  from  those  of  their  congre- 
gations who  voted  in  opposition  to  their  wishes,  he  says : — 
'  Absolutely  speaking  he  wOuld,  because  a  priest  is  not  only 
warranted  but  bound  to  withhold  the  sacraments  from  a  man 
who  is  disposed  to  commit  a  mortal  sin  ;  and  as  the  case  may 
absolutely  arise  in  which  a  person,  by  preferring  one  candidate  to 
another,  would  exhibit  that  disposition,  a  case  may  consequently 
arise  in  which  the  priest  would  be  not  only  wan^anted  but  bound 
to  withhold  the  sacraments  from  a  man,  by  reason  of  his  preferring 
one  candidate  to  another.' 

Thus  it  appears,  on  the  threshold  of  the  argument,  that  a  man 
may,  by  voting  for  a  candidate  whom  he  conscientiously  believes 
to  be  the  best,  commit  a  mortal  sin.  If  the  reader  has  a  taste 
for  casuistry,  he  may  ruminate  on  this  problem  with  consider- 
able relish.    But  as  mortal  sins  are  not  absolute  trifles,  he  may 
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be  curious  to  know  what  constitutes  them.  Mr.  O'Hanlon's  sub- 
sequent evidence  mil  throw  some  light  upon  this  matter.  He 
says — 

'  The  case  can  only  occur  where  the  superior  fitness  of  one  of  the 
candidates  is  notable,  decided,  and  undeniable  ....  If  his  congrega- 
tion he  composed  of  persons  as  intelligent  and  as  capable  as  himself  of 
pronouncing  on  the  relative  fitness  of  the  candidates,  I  should  say  that 
he  ought  not  to  refer  to  a  particular  man,  but  simply  announce  it  to  be 
theu'  duty  to  vote  for  the  party  whom  they  conscientiously  believe  to 
be  decidedly  the  best  candidate;  but  if  his  congregation  consist  of 
simple  uneducated  ignorant  people,  who  are  totally  incompetent  to 
decide  on  the  merits  or  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  i  maintain 
that  the  priest  is  warranted  to  call  upon  them  to  vote  for  a  particular 
person,  provided  that  this  person's  superior  fitness  is  clear,  decided,  and 
unquestioned  by  the  intelligent  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  the  inalienable  right  and  strict  duty  of  the  priest  to 
remove  the  ignorance  of  his  people,  particularly  in  reference  to  those 
duties  upon  the  performance  of  which  the  public  good  depends ;  it  is 
his  business  to  place  them  in  a  position  in  which  they  shall  be  able  to 
discharge  those  duties  properly.' 

It  must  be  manifest  that  this  reasoning  proceeds  upon  the 
principle  that  the  relative  merits  and  claims  of  candidates  are 
not  a  matter  of  opinion  on  which  all  are  competent  to  form  a 
judgment,  but  an  absolute  matter  of  fact  falling  under  the  know- 
ledge of  certain  individuals,  but  of  which  all  without  a  given  cir- 
cumference are  necessarily  ignorant.  Now  where  mortal  sin  is 
said  to  be  involved,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire  what  is  the 
grand  disqualifying  circumstance  which^  as  attaching  to  any  in- 
dividual, renders  adhesion  to  him  so  guilty  an  act  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  the  priest  to  prevent  or  to  punish  it  by  the  severest 
penal  measures.  The  answer  is  obvious.  If  of  two  candidates  A 
is  an  earnest  Catholic  and  B  an  earnest  Protestant,  the  duties  and 
the  powers  of  the  priest  are,  according  to  this  showing,  clearly 
called  into  action,  and  the  spiritual  terrors  wielded  by  the  Church 
absolutely  decide  the  election.  Nor  obviously  has  that  fitness 
which  depends  upon  intelligence  and  integrity  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  question,  inasmuch  as  these  attributes  are 
found,  and  equally,  perhaps,  in  the  ranks  of  both  the  contending 
forces. 

It  would  be  easy  to  name  eminent  public  men  of  the  present 
day  the  most  widely  opposed  in  their  ecclesiastical  views,  and 
whose  intelligence  and  whose  sincerity  were  never  called  in 
question  by  any  sane  person,  but  yet  one  of  whom  on  the 
showing  of  Mr.  O'Hanlon's  evidence,  entails  a  mortal  sin  oneveiy 
individual  whose  adhesion  he  secures.  But  it  seems  natural  to 
inquire,  if  one  why  not  both?  If  it  is  in  the  power  of  Dr.  M'Hale, 
why  should  it  not  be  equally  in  the  power  of  a  Protestant  bishop 
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or  a  dissenting  minister  to  brandish  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come  in  the  faces  of  the  electors,  to  excommunicate  their  oppo- 
nents, and  to  constitute  votes  in  their  favour,  means  of  grace  and 
things  necessary  to  salvation  ?  Upon  the  principle  thus  put  forth 
by  the  priesthood,  every  voter  goes  to  the  poll  with  his  salvation 
in  his  hands ; — the  issue  not  depending  upon  his  integrity,  but 
on  a  condition  alike  independent  of  his  intelhgence  and  his  wall. 
It  seems  natural  to  inquire  whether,  if  the  Beform  Bill  sought  how- 
-ever  vainly,  to  frustrate  the  power  of  aristocratic  nominators  to 
impose  candidates  on  constituencies,  under  severe  secular  pains 
and  penalties,  another  Reform  Bill  is  not  necessary  to  protect  even 
the  honest  voter  from  the  threats  of  perdition ;  or,  if  that  is  impos- 
sible, to  relieve  him  from  the  burden  of  a  franchise,  which  imposes 
such  terrible  results  upon  his  superstition  and  his  fears.  If  a 
conscientious  vote  at  an  election  is  to  involve  constituents 
in  the  loss  of  their  religious  privileges,  and  in  all  the  terrors 
and  disgraces  dependent  upon  open  excommunication — that 
wound  from  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  no  application  can 
mollify,  and  no  medicines  can  heal  but  the  precarious  nostrums 
of  penace  and  absolution — it  is  high  time  that  some  other  means 
of  constituting  a  legislature  should  be  devised  than  that  of  an 
independent  popular  choice.  If  the  history  of  the  world  has  shown 
that  political  despotism  is  mischievous  and  sanguinary,  it  is 
proved  on  far  more  indubitable  evidence  that  spiritual  despotism 
is  infinitely  more  terrific.  If  the  one  has  lashed  the  nation  with 
whips,  the  other  has  scourged  them  with  scorpions ;  and  that 
with  the  additional  curse  that  while  the  one  has  only  tortured 
the  physical  sensibilities,  the  other  at  every  blow  has  blasted  and 
paralysed  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  Man  of  Sin,  that 
vexes  our  race  into  agony,  compared  with  whom  the  Neros  and 
Domitians  are  but  teazing  and  temporary  nuisances. 

Before  entering  more  specifically  into  an  examination  of  the 
main  results  of  that  meagre  and  ill-selected  evidence  which  fills 
the  blue  books  before  us,  we  must  lay  dow^n  in  few  words  the 
great  principles  which  regulate  our  judgment  on  this  and  on  all 
similar  cases.  To  endow  any  system  of  religious  belief  is  on  the 
part  of  the  legislators,  w^hether  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  to  pro- 
claim infallibility.  This  position  may  seem  a  bold  one  to  those 
who  have  read  and  acquiesced  in  the  twentieth  of  the  Thirty-nice 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  afiirms  '  that  the  Church 
hath  power  to  decree  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  hath  authority 
in  all  controversies  of  faith.'  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  ounders  of  the  Church  of  England  had  in  view  two  directly 
opposite  designs ;  the  one  to  conciliate  the  papists,  and  the 
other  to  attract  the  nonconformists  by  the  most  liberal  doc- 
trinal concessions  to  both.    It  was  a  temporizing  and  a  futile 
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scheme,  the  metal  and  the  clay  will  never  amalgamate,  and  the 
statue  must  eventu^oUy  lie  in  fragments ; — the  clay  crumbling 
under  the  touch  of  time,  and  the  iron  and  the  brass  shattered  by 
the  hammers  and  the  explosive  forces  of  public  opinion.  ,  ,  ^ 

We  have  said  that  the  endowment  of  a  creed  implies  a  cjaiii^ 
to  infallibility.    We  will  adduce  a  few  brief  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  our  position.    By  endowing  a  creed,  the  legislature 
imposes  on  all  the  subjects  of  a  realm  the  necessity  of  contri- 
buting to  its  maintenance  and  promotion.    But  while  laws  are 
absolute,  opinion  is  indefinite.    The  law,  therefore,  in  such  a 
case,  has  no  correlation  with  opinion  and  belief,  however  momen- 
tous may  be  the  subject,  and  however  stringent  the  obligations 
and  responsibilities  of  personal  conviction.    The  rationale,  there- 
fore, of  such  an  aiTangement  must  be,  that  the  dictates  of  indivi- 
dual conscience  must  be  superseded  by  the  claims  ot  law,  either 
by  a  compulsory  maintenance  of  what  is  regarded  as  pernicious 
error,  or  by  imposing  a  blind  subserviency  which  sets  aside 
altogether  a  thoughtful  and  conscientious  belief    In  either  case 
the  theory  would  seem  to  be  that  a  secular  legislature  may  exer- 
cise a  sovereign  control  over  the  dictates  of  individual  conscience  in 
religious  matters.  This  involves  one  of  two  alternatives ;  either  that 
the  claims  of  religion  and  of  God  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the 
legislature,  or  that  the  legislature  holding  indisputably  the  truth 
of  God  is  justified  in  an  unlimited  dictation  to  individual  belief 
by  a  derivative  and  a  co-ordinate  right.    The  former  of  these 
conditions  is  implicitly  surrendered  at  least  by  every  govern- 
ment which  regards  the  authority  of  God  as  superior  to  the 
authority  of  man  ;  and  the  latter  alternative,  therefore,  only 
remains  to  us,  that  the  establishment,  and  consequently  the  com- 
pulsory enforcement  of  a  creed  necessarily  implies  the  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  legislature  to  an  absolute  infallibility  at  least  as 
to  all  the  essentials  of  religions  faith  and  practice.    It  is  upon 
this  broad  ground  then  that  we  oppose  all  religipus  establish- 
ments by  the  State,  and  so  convinced  are  we  of  the  mischiefs, 
whether  more  or  less  apparent,  which  they  invariably  produce, 
that  we  do  not  consider  the  particular  form  of  belief  established 
so  essential  as  it  is  thought  to  be  by  many  whom  we  hold  in  high 
respect.    In  all  charity  to  conscientious  opponents  we  firmly 
believe  that  any  system  which  enforces  a  religious  belief  or  prac- 
tice upon  men  is  the  very  thing  personated  by  the  Apostle  of  the 
Goiitilcs  'as  tlio  Man  of  KSin,'  usurping  the  throne  in  the  invi- 
sible temple,  and  destined  to  ])e  smitten  from  it  by  the  thunder- 
bolts that  herald  tlie  advent  of  Him  who   shall  create  all  _ 

things  new.  .a-H-.-r      ,  rm-T^'-.trn'r 

Under  tl\e  shadow  projected  by  these  great  prospective 
realities,  we  cannot  but  take  a  sombre  view  of  the  present  con- 
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stitution  of  our  legislature  when  we  see  it  meddling  with  the  ark 
whose  mystic  contents  foreshadow  the  religious  destinies  of  the 
world.  Surely  the  men  who  venture  on  so  sacred  a  mission  should 
be  purged  with  hyssop — should  have  their  hands  clean,  and  their 
bodies  washed  as  with  pure  water.  How  far  above  the  intiaences 
of  this  unsatisfying  world,  and  this  transient  time,  should  be  the 
souls  of  those  who  affect  to  influence  the  spiritual  destinies  of 
their  fellow  men,  and  to  guide  them  in  those  paths  which  are 
to  issue  in  an  everlasting  destiny  ;  what  superiority  to  the  world 
should  be  expected  from  those  who  meddle — and  that  with 
the  hand  of  legislative  coercion — with  the  great  dispensation 
which  '  reveals  its  vanity,  rebukes  its  disorders,  and  foretells 
its  destruction/  How  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the 
present  constitution  of  the  British  Legislature,  which  has  under- 
taken these  awful  responsibilities,  the  reader  may  judge  for 
himself:  'I  ^^^^_^^^^v-^'>^  -nwiA 

These  getiem^pffhaples  acqti^^  force  by  their 

application  to  the  Catholic  religion  in  general,  and  in  particular 
to  the  College  at  Maynooth,  which  is  its  normal  school  in  these 
realms.  If  there  is  any  justice  in  theni  as  applied  to  every  form 
of  religious  belief,  they  gain  a  strange  emphasis  and  momentum 
when  brought  to  bear  on  that  parent  scheme  of  spiritual  des- 
potism which  first  employed,  and  which  ever  since  has  most 
stringently  used,  the  weapons  and  the  fetters  of  secular  jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  its  arbitrary  dictates.  If  a  kind  of  theoretic 
slavery  lurks  beneath  the  assumed  toleration'  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  with  what  feelings  must  we  regard  that  undisguised  thral- 
dom which,  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  papal  economy,  and  pro- 
claiming toleration  not  only  as  a  crime  but  a  blunder,  makes 
the  executioner  its  priest  and  the  dungeon  its  temple.  Its 
ecclesiastical  annals  have  been  the  tale  of  human  deterioration 
the  history  of  intellects  dwarfed  beneath  the  standard  of  man- 
hood by  the  cramping  mechanism  of  spiritual  law,  and  of  souls 
parched  by  the  closing  and  the  poisoning  of  the  divinely-opened 
sources  of  spiritual  life.  And  if  the  votaries  of  a  sceptical 
liberalism  would  feign  regard  history  as  an  old  almanack,  let 
them  look  about  upon  the  face  of  contemporary  society ;  let 
them  compare  country  with  country,  canton  with  canton,  village 
with  village,  and  they  will  find  ignorance,  debasement,  and  squa- 
lidity  reigning  as  viceroys  under  the  papal  see ;  and  intelligence, 
progression,  commercial  vigour,  and  morality  thriving  in  the 
atmosphere  even  of  the  mere  profession  of  Protestantism. 

A  most  impressive  illustration  of  the  comparative  influence  of 
the  Protestant  and  Romish  religions  on  social  morals,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Hobart  Seymour,  from  which  w^e 
extract  a  comparative  view  of  the  number  of  legitimate  and  ille- 
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gitimate  cliildren  bom  in  one  year  in  London,  Paris,  Brassels^ 
Munich,  and  Vienna.    The  return  is  as  follows  : — 

Legitimate.  Illegitimate. 

London    75,097    3,203 

Paris    21,689    10,635 

Brussels   3,448    1,835 

■  Munich    1^786    1,702  (!) 

Vienna   8,881    10,360  (1!) 

Let  those  misguided  men  who,  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  '  have  been  led  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,'  look  back 
at  these  facts  before  they  take  another  step  in  advance. 

But  it  is  urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  grant,  in  the  face  of  all 
these  facts  and  arguments,  that  reasons  of  state  policy  justify  the 
continuance  of  this  endowment.  We  confess  we  find  it  hard  to 
imagine  what  these  reasons  can  be.  The  plea  of  the  inability  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  to  maintain  this  college  cannot  be  sustained. 
The  funds  that  they  have  raised  of  late  years,  not  only  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  but  for  those  of  political  agitation,  afford  con- 
clusive evidence  on  this  point ;  in  addition  to  which,  from  the 
testimony  of  the  president  of  the  college  (Evidence,  Part  I.  Ap- 
pendix No.  8),  that  the  payments  made  by  students  for  theii;' 
board,  in  the  year  preceding  Sir  E-obert  Peel's  measure,  amounted 
£2659  5s.  6d.,  independently  of  their  entrance  fees,  which 
amounted  to  £5S5  3s.  3d.  As  little,  we  think,  can  it  be  pre- 
tended that  the  state  maintenance  of  the  college  is  required  for 
the  promotion  of  loyalty  among  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland. 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Leahy  indicates  pretty  clearly  the  views  incul- 
cated at  Maynooth  touching  allegiance  to  the  sovereign.  In 
answer  to  the  question — 

" '  Your  general  impression  is  that  the  duties  of  allegiance  were  not 
strongly  enforced  upon  the  students  ?'  he  replies,  '  Yes,  decidedly 
that  is  my  opinion  ;  not  only  was  it  my  impression,  hut  I  take  upon 
nn'self  to  say,  that  it  was  the  general  impression  among  the  body 
of  students  that  I  was  acquainted  with.  I  beg  to  say,  also,  that  there 
is  an  oath  of  allegiance  put  to  the  students  a  certain  time  after  entering 
the  house,  and  I  was  among  a  number  that  went  out  (I  cannot  say  the 
precise  number,  one  hundred  or  more)  to  take  it ;  and  when  the  oatli 
v/as  read  in  court,  I  distinctl}"  gainsaid  it.  I  could  not  in  conscience, 
then,  take  that  oath.' 

* "  A  certain  number  took  the  volume  into  their  hands,  did  they 
not?"  'It  was  passed  along  their  hands  rajndly ;  ])erhaps  there 
might  not  have  been  more  than  ono  half  of  them  that  touched  it 
with  their  hands  at  all.  Tliey  looked  upon  it  more  as  a  matter  of 
form.'  'Did  they  kiss  the  hook?'  'I  think  not,  except  some  few 
of  them — not  the  larger  number  of  them,  certainly  not.    I  do  not 
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know  whether  they  were  required  to  kiss  the  book  at  all  even.  I  think 
not.  I  know  I  did  not  touch  it,  and  was  not  required.  I  only  speak 
of  my  own  individual  reservation  of  mind.'  ** 

Again,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Slattery,  a  Maynooth  student, 
we  find  the  following  : — - 

' "  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  special  provision  in  the  statutes 
which  ought  to  he  read  twice  a-year  publicly,  in  these  words,  'let 
the  professor  of  dogmatic  theology  strenuously  exert  himself  to 
impress  upon  his  class  that  the  allegiance  which  they  owe  to  the 
Koyal  Majesty  cannot  be  relaxed  or  annulled  by  any  power  or 
authority  whatsoever ?'  'I  never  heard  of  that  statute  previously 
to  this  moment.  I  know  that  the  practice  is  not  such."  ' — Part  ii. 
pp.  283, 

As  little  again  can  the  grant  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  the 
excellence  of  the  education  communicated  at  the  college.  lu 
proof  of  this,  we  need  not  go  no  further  than  the  language  of 
the  Report  as  to  the  method  in  which  English  is  taught.  The 
Commissioners  say — 

^  Once  every  month  the  students  are  called  upon  to  write  in  the 
class-room,  and  during  the  hour  of  class,  a  short  essay  upon  some 
subject  proposed  by  the  professor,  to  which  each  student  signs  his  real 
name  and  a  fictitious  name.  They  are  read  over  and  corrected  by  the 
professor,  who  on  a  subsequent  day  calls  upon  the  writers  of  such  of 
them  as  he  thinks  highly  of  to  read  them  aloud,  whilst  others,  which 
lie  considers  to  show  a  marked  deficiency,  are  publicly  commented 
on  by  him,  and  their  defects,  especially  their  defects  in  ortliogra-pJiy, 
pointed  out  to  the  writer,  being  designated  by  his  fictitious  name,  that 
he  may  be  made  aware  of  his  defects,  and  at  the  same  time  be  spared 
the  humiliation  of  a  public  exposure.  .  .  Two  lectures  a-week  are  de- 
voted during  the  first  half  of  the  year  to  instruction  in  grammar. 
This  instruction  is  conveyed  partly  by  lectures  from  the  professor  on 
the  general  principles  of  grammar,  as  applied  specially  to  English 
grammar,  but  chiefly  by  requiring  the  class  to  answer  in  a  specific 
portion  of  the  text-book,  Murray's  Grrammar.  Five  or  six  students  at 
most,  and  sometimes  not  more  than  two  or  three,  are  called  upon  to 
answer  during  the  hour  of  lecture,  and  although  each  student  is  ex- 
pected to  be  prepared  with  the  business  of  the  lectm'e,  it  sometimes 
happens,  owing  to  the  number  of  the  class,  that  a  particular  student 
is  not  examined  in  class  more  than  once  during  the  entke  English 
course.' 

This  important  but  vexatious  question  is  now  afresh  and  fairly 
before  the  Legislature.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Spooner  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Commons  with  great  vigour  and  freedom, 
and  not  a  few  principles  were  ventilated  with  which  it  will  do 
honourable  members  great  good  to  become  more  familiarly 
acquainted.  On  Mr.  Spooner's  motion  for  withdrawing  the 
endowment  from  Maynooth  College,  Mr.  Scholefield  moved 
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the  following  amendment — '  That  the  House  resolve  itself 
-into  a  committee  to  consider  all  grants  and  endowments  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  whether  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  or  annually  voted  by  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  their 
withdrawal,  due  regard  being  had  to  vested  rights  or  interests.'  In 
the  course  of  his  address,  he  gave  the  following  advice  to  Dissen- 
ters— '  He  warned  the  Dissenters  how  they  trusted  to  this  section 
of  the  Church  of  England,  for  it  was  not  more  true  to  its  instincts 
of  hatred  to  the  Roman-catholic  Church  than  to  its  inveterate 
hostility  to  the  right  of  private  judgment  everywhere.  If  this 
grant  were  to  be  removed — and  he  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  it 
removed — there  was  only  one  fair  and  honourable  mode  of  doing 
it,  and  that  was  by  sweeping  away  every  analogous  endowment 
in  the  country.'  More  than  one  speaker,  unknown  in  the  ranks 
of  nonconformity,  proclaimed  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
all  the  whole  question — namely,  that  the  anomaly  of  a  Protestant 
legislature  endowing  a  Roman  ecclesiastical  college  is  only 
created  to  balance  the  other  anomaly  of  the  establishment  of  a 
faith  and  a  church  in  a  country,  five-sixths  of  whose  population 
are  opposed  to  them.  "  "  '  \ 

These  free  exposures  of  the  injustice  and  mischief  bf  thise 
institutions,  to  which  this  journal  has  so  long  offered  a  persistent 
opposition,  cannot  but  be  productive  of  good,  though  how  far  they 
may  influence  the  decision  of  the  House  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 
The  debate  has  been  adjourned,  and  will  be  resumed  on  an  early 
day  of  the  present  month.  Whatever  may  be  its  issue,  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion  respecting  the  Maynooth  Report  and  the 
.evidence  published  by  order  of  the  House — namely,  that  it  is 
meagre,  superficial  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  last  degree.  It 
furnishes  another  example  of  that  loose,  temporizing,  and  jobbing 
style  of  administration  which  has  recently  excited  throughout 
this  land  such  an  irresistible  determination  on  reform  as  has 
never  been  witnessed  in  this  country,  since  the  exertion  of  that 
moral  force  in  favour  of  the  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  bill,  which  carried  the  House  of  Lords  by  storm.  Instructed 
by  the  historical  issues  of  that  measure,  we  trust  that  the  people 
of  England  are  now  prepared  to  strike  a  surer  and  more  decisive 
blow. 
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Free  Trade  in  Land ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Social  and  Commercial 
Influence  of  the  Laws  of  Succession,  and  the  System  of  Entails 
as  affecting  the  Land,  the  Farmer,  and  the  Labourer.  With 
Observations  on  the  Transfer  of  Land.  By  James  Beal.  London : 
Jolin  Chapman. 

Me.  Beal  has  been  a  diligent  reader  of  much  that  has  been  written 
in  modern  days  on  the  history  and  operations  of  our  real  property 
laws,  and  he  has  brought  some  practical  experience  in  the  commerce  of 
land  to  the  discussion  of  this  important  subject.  He  treats  of  the 
land  laws  historically  ;  and  practically  of  primogeniture  and  succession, 
entail  and  agriculture  and  rural  labourers,  small  estates,  and  of  the 
transfer  of  land  and  registration. 

Under  the  first  head  too  much  has  been  attempted.  The  history  of 
real  property  is  the  history  of  the  people,  through  all  the  varying 
changes  of  servitude  to  freedom.  A  history  of  eighteen  pages  can  be 
but  a  meagre  and  unintelligible  production.  Much  more  clear,  intel- 
ligent, and  useful,  are  the  pages  devoted  to  the  present  social  aspects 
of  the  question  of  free  trade  in  land.  Mr.  Beal  has  read  impartially 
and  well  both  sides,  as  argued  by  the  ablest  writers  on  the  various  points 
involved  :  and  he  contends,  with  much  force  and  truth,  that  the  land- 
laws  of  this  country  are  at  once  the  root,  the  cause,  and  the  pro- 
tection, of  the  major  portion  of  the  social  evils  with  which  we  are 
afflicted,  and  demand  far  more  than  the  corivlaws  a  public  agitation  in 
favour  of  their  abolition. 

He  has  not  been  deceived  by  the  shallow  arguments  generally 
opposed  by  the  landed  interest  to  land-law  reform.  The  earnestness 
with  which  the  monopolists  of  the  soil  strive  to  keep  the  question 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  mere  conveyancing,  and  the  skill  with 
which  technical  difficulties  are  raised  on  this  secondary  pomt,  clearly 
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show  their  desire  to  procrastinate  discussions  which  must  prohe  the 
deeper  wounds  of  the  social  system.  Mr.  Beal's  intelHgence  sees  the 
chief  seat  of  disease  in  the  entail  laws.  The  most  remarkable  sophistry 
exhibited  by  the  author  of  '  Sophisms  of  Free-trade'  was  his  own  on 
the  entail  law,  when  he  contended  that  it  has  long  in  substance 
been  abolished ;  primogeniture  making  little  practical  difference 
in  the  distribution  of  property'.  Is  it  not  astonishing  that  a 
learned  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  intelligence,  could  be  so  cai-ried  away 
in  the  heat  of  argument  into  oblivion  of  facts  ?  He  forgot,  as  well, 
the  candid  admission  of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  England — ^theai 
plain  Sir  John — that  in  ninety -nine  out  of  one  hundred  cases  estates 
are  disposed  of  by  \»ill,  but  that  the  hundredth  exactly  covered  the 
sore  spot  in  the  system.  General  Pej-ronnet  Thompson,  in  his  plain- 
spoken  fashion,  more  truly  described  the  end  and  aim  of  piimogeniturfi, 
that  £10,000  a  year  may  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  eldest 
son,  to  act  as  a  battering  ram  for  procuring  a  thousand  for  each  of 
the  others  from  the  public  pantr}''. 

Mr.  Beal  has  gathered  in  small  compass  a  mass  of  important  facts 
in  proof  of  the  social  importance  of  a  subdivision  of  the  soil.  On  the 
question  of  the  transfer  of  land,  more  facts  would  have  been  desirable 
for  the  information  of  those  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  vast  importance 
of  the  subject  .He  argues  well  against  the  hackneyed  assertion  of  the 
monopolists,  that  registration  would xlisclose  family  settlements  indis- 
criminately. '  It  is  like  arguing  and  voting  against  the  ballot  for  the 
•elector,  and  submitting  to  it  at  your  club.  In  counties,  everybody 
knows  much  of  all  existing  settlements  of  large  estates.  The  little 
more  they  might  learn  would  not  convert  good  into  an  evil.' 

It  would  have  added  to  the  utility  of  the  book  had  the  author 
given  references  to  his  very  numerous  quotations. 


Smne  Account  of  Mrs,  Clarinda  Sin^Jeharf.     By  the  Author  of 
*  Mary  Powell.'    Post  8vo.  pp.  305.   London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  &  Co. 

The  Author  of  '  Mary  Powell'  is  subjecting  her  popularity  to  a  severe 
test.  Her  pen  is  so  i)rolilic  that  one  publication  follows  another  with 
n  rapidity  which  awakens  doubt  as  to  her  giving  due  time  to  revision. 
-It  is  scarcely  within  tlie  limits  of  even  superior  ability  to  do  full 
justice  to  itself  in  such  frequent  appearances.  We  luivc  expressed 
this  fear  on  former  occasions,  and  now  repeat  it  with  the  additional 
conviction  which  another  volume  begets.  The  present  work  is  dis- 
tinguislied  by  great  excellencies,  Tliese  consist,  not  so  much  in  a 
clever  ])lot  skilluUy  evolved  as  in  detached  sketches  beautifully  drawn, 
and  whicli  engage  the  interest  and  ulfection  of  every  well-regulated 
mind.  There  is  a  quiet  grace  and  harmonious  blending  of  many 
admirable  traits  in  lier  j>ictures,  on  whieh  the  muid  rests  -with  pleasiu'e. 
The  character  of  Mrs.  Clarinda  is  drawn  with  great  felicity,  and  some 
of  tlie  scenes  in  her  unpretenduig  life  are  amongst  the  chastest  and 
most  beautiful  Bketclies  in  our  hinguage.  Her  emotions  on  discovering^ 
th(!  letter  which  she  had  addressed  to  John  Jiurrell,  and  which  her 
brother,  witli  his  uccu.-^tomed  aUsence  of  mind,  had  failed  to  post, 
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are  depicted  with  inimitable  grace.  At  the  time  of  the  discovery  the 
object  of  her  early  and  intense  aifection  was  married  to  another,  and 
that  marriage  was  the  consequence  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
brother  whom  she  tenderly  loved.  *  She  remained  cast  half-recumbent 
on  the  ground,  her  arms  listlessly  resting  on  the  trunk,  the  letters 
lying  in  her  lap,  a  sensation  at  her  heart  as  if  a  cord  were  tightly  tied 
round  it — the  very  image  of  despair.'  It  was  a  moment  of  intense 
suffering.  There  was  a  severe  struggle  within  her.  At  one  moment 
she  resolved  on  addressing  bitter  words  to  her  brother,  but  on  hearing 
his  footsteps  she  mentally  exclaimed,  ^  Grod  forgive  me  !'  and  '  tears^ 
heaven's  own  dew,  moistened  her  burning  eyes.'  The  cloud  passed 
away ;  her  better  nature  triumphed,  and  she  re-set  herself,  saddened 
indeed  but  yet  resigned,  to  the  discharge  of  her  appropriate  duties. 
Her  portrait  is  inimitable.  We  love  to  gaze  upon  it.  There  is  no 
shining,  much  less  any  glaring  color ;  but  the  combination  of  many 
excellencies  constitute  a  whole  on  which  the  eye  loves  to  rest,  and  from 
which  instruction  as  well  as  entertainment  may  be  drawn.  We  have 
said  thus  much  in  simple  justice,  but  we  earnestly  counsel  the  author 
not  to  sink  into  commonplace.  She  must  not  be  content  to  repeat 
herself.  She  is  capable  of  attaining  miich  excellence,  and  nothing 
will  prevent  her  doing  so  if  she  is  just  to  herself. 


The  Outlines  of  Theology;  or,  the  General  Principles  of  Bevealed 
JRelif/ion  hriefiy  stated.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Families  and 
Students  in  Divinity.  By  the  Eev.  James  Clark.  8vo.  Vol.  I. 
pp.  431.    London :  Ward  &  Co. 

This  volume  will  scarcely  meet  the  expectations  excited  by  its  title- 
page,  nor  should  we  wish  to  see  it  in  extensive  circulation  amongst  the 
second  class  specified.  It  is  certainly  not  up  to  the  requirements  of 
the  day,  and  woidd  fail  to  exercise  a  healthy  influence  on  the  researches 
and  views  of  '  Students  in  Divinity.'  We  question  whether  this  class 
was  much  in  the  view  of  the  author  in  the  preparation  of  his  work.  The 
appearance  of  it  gives  an  ambitious  air  to  the  performance  which  the 
preface  docs  not  justify.  Speaking  in  the  latter  of  the  '  Outlines,'  as 
having  been  originally  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Clark  expresses 
the  hope  that  '  they  may  be  read  in  private  with  profit,  especially  by 
parents  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  and  by  all  members  of 
Christian  churches.'  This  language  correctly  designates  the  province 
of  the  work,  and  for  this  it  is  well  fitted.  Clear  in  its  style,  distinct 
in  the  enunciation  of  its  views,  evangelical  in  its  spirit,  partaking 
largely  of  the  excellencies  of  the  older  theology  with  a  somewhat 
greater  freedom  than  that  theology  sanctioned,  it  is  well  fitted  to 
instruct  and  lead  on  the  youthful  mind  into  yet  larger,  more  consecutive, 
and  profound,  views  of  God's  economy  than  are  prevalent  amongst  us. 
The  present  volume  consists  of  three  courses  of  lectures ;  the  first  de- 
voted to  the  Necessity,  Advantages,  Evidences,  and  Authority  of  Reve- 
lation ;  the  second  to  the  Existence,  Natural  and  Moral  Attributes, 
the  Decrees,  Works,  Government  and  Providence  of  God ;  and  the 
third  to  the  Original  State  oi'- Man, -his  Fall,  the  Moral  Law,  the 
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Covenants,  and  the  Abrogation  of  the  Old  Dispensation.  Two  other 
volumes  are  to  follow — one  containinsc  the  Doctrine  of  Christ  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  other  the  Doctrine  of  Conversion,  of  the 
Church,  the  Invisible  World,  and  of  a  Future  State.  We  do  not 
stop  to  analyse  this  plan.  It  is  clearly  open  to  objections,  some  of 
which  will  probably  occur  to  most  readers.  Viewing  the  present 
volume  in  reference  to  the  more  limited  and  unassuming  province 
referred  to  in  the  preface,  we  cordially  commend  it  to  our  readers. 
Without  originality  or  profoundness,  giving  no  indications  of  deep 
research  or  [of  subtle  thought,  destitute  alike  of  scholarship  and  of 
genius,  it  may  yet  answer  a  useful  purpose  with  a  class  too  frequently 
overlooked.  Whether  such  persons  are  likely  to  be  attracted  by  this 
form  of  religious  instruction  is  another  question,  on  which  we  confess 
our  doubts.  If,  however,  they  are  induced  to  seek  Mr.  Clark's  com- 
panionship, they  will  find  him  a  pleasing  guide,  who  is  content  to  lead 
them  in  an  easy  if  not  a  flowery  path.,    .     .  .  , 

■r.  '!:.!  li^  lo  9mo8  - 

Geology :  its  Facts  and  its  Fictions ;  or,  the  Mode}*n  '  Tlieories  of 
Geologists  Contrasted  ivith  the  Ancient  Hecords  of  the  Creation  and 
the  Deluge.  By  W.  Elfe  Tayler.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  279.  London : 
Houlston  &  Stoneman.        .  J 

This  work  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  contains  an  account  of  the 
leading  facts  of  geolog}^,  and  being  subservient  to  what  follows,  it  should 
be  well  studied  by  those  who  would  fairly  weigh  the  author's  reason- 
ings. The  second  part  of  the  volume  discusses  the  theories  which  geolo- 
gists have  founded  on  the  acknowledged  facts  of  the  science,  and  attempts 
to  show  their  inconsistency  both  with  reason  and  with  Scripture. 
Having  been  led  to  an  examination  of  the  subject  of  geology,  Mr. 
Tayler  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  whilst  its  facts  are  incontro- 
vertible, the  inferences  deduced  from  them  are  in  many  cases  very 
questionable,  being,  in  his  judgment,  '  not  only  founded  on  data  alto- 
gether uncertain  and  insufficient,  but  actually  at  variance  With  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  earth's  surface,'  as  described  by  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  geologists.  We  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  all 
Mr.  Taylcr's  views,  but  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are 
entitled  to  respectful  and  attentive  consideration.  The  subject  is 
a  large  one,  and  calls  for  much  thought ;  and  if  it  should  turn  out 
— as  we  sus[)ect — that  geologists  have  been  too  hasty  and  sweeping 
in  their  generalizations,  we  shall  have  but  another  illustration 
of  an  infirmity  connnon  to  our  race  in  all  analogous  cases.  The 
diihculties  which  have  been  encountered  in  reconciling  the  Mosaic 
narrative  with  the  t(.'achingH  of  geology  give  an  importance  to  the 
matter  which  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  As  a  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  a  grave  subject  we  accept  Mr.  Tayler's  volume  with 
thanks,  and  give  it  a  cordial  introduction  to  our  friends.  We  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  answered  by  such  a  Christian  geologist  as  the  late 
Dr.  J'ye  Smith. 
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The  Momion'' s  Own  Booh ;  or,  Mormonism  tried  ly  its  own  Standards 
-^Reason  and  Scripture.  By  T.  W.  P.  Taylder.  Post  8vo. 
pp.  200.  London :  Partridge,  Oakey,  &  Co. 
This  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Committee  of  the  'London  City 
Mission,'  and  is  a  very  opportune  publication.  The  rise  and  progress 
of  Mormonism  are  amongst  the  strangest  facts  of  the  day.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  regard  it  as  so  monstrously  erroneous  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  serious  notice.  It  is,  however,  2^  fact,  and  calls  for  examina- 
tion and  exposure.  '  It  is  time,'  says  Mr.  Taylder, because  of  the 
vileness  of  the  doctrines  taught,  because  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
contagion  has  spread,  and  because  of  the  social  evils  as  well  as  dark 
superstition  involved,  that  the  entire  system  should  be  fully  and  clearly 
exposed.'  Some  of  our  popular  writers,  among  whom  Mr.  Mayhew 
is  pre-eminent,  have  given  a  most  unwarrantably  favorable  view  of 
the  system.  How  this  has  happened  we  do  not  stop  to  inquire.  It 
is  enough  to  note  in  terms  of  strong  reprobation  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  conciliate  public  favor  towards  a  system  which 
combines  some  of  the  worst  vices  of  Mohamedanism  and  Paganism 
with  the  phraseology  and  forms  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Taylder  has 
undertaken  what  has  long  been  needed — a  thorough  and  sifting 
examination  of  this  great  heresy  on  the  cardinal  points  of  its  pre- 
tensions to  Divine  authority,  its  materialism,  its  offices  and  institu- 
tions/and  its  morality.  By  a  patient  investigation  of  its  laws,  and  of 
the  publications  of  its  advocates,  he  establishes  against  it  the  fearful 
charge  of  '  ministering  to  the  desires  of  corrupt  humanity,'  and  of 
giving  fearful  prominence  to  some  of  the  worst  evils  to  which  society 
is  liable.  We  recommend  the  volume  to  the  careful  perusal  of  our 
readers,  and  should  be  glad  to  see  some  portions  of  it  printed  in  a 
cheap  form  for  distribution  amongst  the  poorer  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. To  expose  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  this  heresy  is 
one  of  ' the  first  obligations  of  the  religious  teachers  of  oiu'  day. 

:'o't  vfrro  tnr ;  ,  trr-Kffj'u^f  -ifff  nr  .'jjuiod  Mww. 
Enqliali,  Past  and  Present.     Five  Lectures.    By  Richard  Chenevix 
Trench,  B.D.    Pcap.  8vo.    pp.  202.    London  :  Parker  &  Son. 

Ma^y  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  the  author's 
previous  volume  '  On  the  Study  of  Words.'  It  has  passed  rapidly 
through  several  editions,  and  well  merits  the  favor  it  has  obtained. 
The  present  volume  is  distinguished  by  the  same  good  qualities,  and 
cannot  fail  to  secure  a  like  measure  of  pubhc  patronage.  It  is 
founded  on  a  series  of  four  lectures,  delivered  in  the  spring  of  last  year 
to  the  pupils  of  King's  College  School,  London.  These  lectures  were 
subsequently  enlarged  and  recast,  and  in  this  improved  form  were 
delivered  to  the  pupils  of  the  Training  School,  Winchester,  and  are 
now  issued  through  the  press  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  a  3- et  larger 
class.  '  I  have  supposed  myself,'  says  Mr.  Trench,  '  addressing  a  body 
of  young  EngUshmen,  all  with  a  fair  amount  of  classical  knowledge, 
not  wholly  unacquainted  with  modern  languages,  but  not  yet  with  any 
special  designation  as  to  their  future  work  :  having  only  as  yet  marked 
out  to  them  the  duty  in  general  of  living  lives  worthy  of  those  who 
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have  England  for  their  native  country,  and  English  for  their  native 
tongue.  To  lead  such  through  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  this  into 
a  greater  love  of  that,  has  been  a  principal  aim  which  I  have  set  before 
myself  throughout.'  This  '  aim'  has  been  attained  to  an  extent  which 
is  realh^  gratifying, — displaying  much  diligence  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
author,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  an  earnest  solicitude 
to  benefit  his  reader.  The  volume  contains  five  lectures,  which  treat 
of  the  '  composite'  character  of  the  English  language — its  gains,  its 
diminutions,  the  changes  in  the  meaning  of  its  words,  and  the 
alterations  of  its  orthography.  We  cordially  recommend  it  to  the 
immediate  and  very  careful  perusal  of  all  classes,  more  especially  to 
those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  superior  education,  and  deske 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  our  literature. 


Suman  Anatomy  Simjilijied^  in  a  Course  of  Three  JElementary  Lectures, 
Addressed  to  Youth  ofhotJi  sexes.  By  John  Sibree.  With  a  Recom- 
mendatory Preface  by  James  Ogilvy,  M.D.  Post  8vo.  pp.  55. 
Coventry :  ix.  &  F.  King.    London  :  Whittaker  &  Co. 

We  owe  Mr.  Sibree  an  apology  for  having  so  long  omitted  to  notice 
this  excellent  publication.  We  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  so 
it  is  ;  and  w^e  hasten  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  our  power.  Our 
regret  is  the  deeper  as  the  publication  is  really  a  most  serviceable  one, 
very  creditable  to  the  author,  and  eminently  conducive  to  an  intel- 
ligent apprehension  of  some  interesting  and  important  facts.  We 
learn  from  the  author's  preface,  that  the  three  lectures  of  which 
the  volume  consists  were  delivered  to  his  congregation  in  Coventry, 
and  that  immediately  afterwards  he  received  '  applications  from  several 
of  his  youthful  audience  for  recommendations  of  suitable  books  on  the 
subjects  which  had  been  discussed.'  These  applications  perplexed  him, 
as  he  was  unacquainted  with  any  works  which  realized  his  own  notion 
of  what  an  elementary  popular  book  on  anatomy  should  be.  He  there- 
fore wisely  3delded  to  the  earnest  request  of  his  auditors  to  prepare  his 
lectures  for  publication,  and  the  .jnanncr  in  which  he  has  done  this 
goes  far  to  supply  what  was  needed.  '  The  aim  of  the  author,'  ho 
says,  '  has  been  to  master  the  subject  thoroughly  himself,  and  to  so 
accomodate  liis  style  that  ordinary  readers  may  have  no  difficulty  iii 
understanding  it.' 

All  needless  technicalities  liave  been  avoided.  The  subject  has  been 
brouglit  out  of  the  obscurity  in  which  it  has  hitherto  existed,  and  the 
plain  facts  of  the  case,  presented  in  easy  and  faniihiu*  language,  are  laid 
before  the  reader  for  his  instruction  and  improvement.  As  there  is  a 
general  prejudice  against  sucli  treatises  from  unprofessional  writers, 
Mr.  Sibree  has  done  wisely  in  prefixing  a  Itecommendatory  J^reface^  by 
Dr.  Ogilvy.  '  The  following  lectures,'  says  this  gentleman,  '  arc  well 
calculated  to  aflbrd  much  information  on  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  diircrcnt  organs  of  the  human  frame.  They  are  written  in  a 
remarkably  clear,  comi)rehensive,  and  accurate  style ;  and  are,  more- 
over, inters])ersed  with  many  useful  practical  hints  as  to  the  care'  of 
tlie  body.  A  considerable  amount  of  instruction  is  conveyed  in  a 
small  compass ;  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the  lecturer  for  the  ability 
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displayed  in  the  compilation/  To  sucli  a  testimonial  little  need  be 
added.  The  publication  has  our  cordial  approval,  and  such  of  our 
readers  as  give  it  an  attentive  perusal  will  find  their  advantage  in 
the  pleasures  of  augmented  knowledge,  and  the  more  solid  gain  of 
improved  health.  _______ 

Letters  of  John  Calvin.  Compiled  from  the  Original  Manuscript  and 
Edited  with  Historical  Notes,  by  Dr.  Jules  Bonnet.  Vol.  I. 
Translated  from  the  Latin  and  French  Languages  by  David  Constable, 
10s.  6d.    8vo.    pp.  459.    Edinburgh  :  Constable  &  Co. 

We  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  announcing  the  appearance  of  this 
volume,  which  forms  the  first "  of  fom-,  designed  to  contain  at  least 
six  hundi'ed  letters,  the  greater  portion  f  which  are  now  published  for 
the  first  time.  The  importance  of  such  a  collection  cannot  be  over- 
rated. 'Nothing,'  sa3"s  the  translator,  '  can  exceed  the  interest  of  this 
correspondence,  in  which  an  epoch  and  a  life  of  the  most  absorbing 
interest  are  reflected  in  a  series  of  documents  equally  varied  and 
genuine,  and  in  which  the  familiar  effusions  of  friendship  are  mingled 
with  the  more  serious  questions  of  theology,  and  with  the  heroic 
breathings  of  faith.'  This  correspondence  commenced  in  May,  1528, 
and  terminated  in  May,  1564.  No  future  historian  of  the  Beforma- 
tion  will  fail  to  make  much  use  of  it  as  illustrating  the  character  and 
history  of  the  great  events  which  he  narrates.  As  we  purpose  noticing- 
it  at  some  length  in  a  futm'e  article  v^e  shall  content  ourselves  at 
present  with  simply  reporting  the  appearance  of  the  work. 


Conversations  on  Geography ;  or,  the  Child's  First  Introduction  to 
Where  he  is,  What  he  is,  and  What  else  there  is  besides.  By- 
Viscountess  Falmouth.  Fcap.  8vo.  pp.  512.  London:  Longman  &  Co. 

This  volume  is  addressed  by  Viscountess  Falmouth  to  her  children, 
*  for  whose  instruction  and  amusement'  it  has  been  prepared.  It 
contains  a  lai'ge  amount  of  information,  is  constructed  in  the  dialogue 
form,  and  is  as  attractive  to  the  young  reader  as  its  contents  are 
useful.  With  few  exceptions  its  statements  are  accurate,  but  occa- 
sionally errors  are  committed,  which  subsequent  revision  will  readily 
correct.  Amongst  these  we  may  specify  a  sentence  on  page  99  which 
affirms  that  the  lower  orders  in  Hungary  '  are  in  a  state  of  serfdom 
little  better  than  slaves.'  It  is  due  to  the  illustrious  exile  yet  resident 
amongst  us  to  notify  the  fact,  that  though  such  was  the  former  con- 
dition of  the  Hungarian  people  it  is  so  no  longer.  To  the  honor  of 
M.  Kossuth  and  his  compatriots,  the  great  body  of  the  Hungarian 
people  were  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  for  which 
they  so  nobly  struggled.    _ 

A  Geographical  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  including  also 
Notices  of  the  Chief  Places  and  People  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha, 
By  the  Rev.  A.  Arrowsmith,  M.A.  8vo.  pp.  379.  London : 
Longman  &  Co. 

Tins  volume  has  been  composed  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  afforded  by 
illness.    It  puts  out  no  claims  to  learning  or  originality,  but  is  content 
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with  simply  aiming  at  accuracy  and  usefulness.  An  account  is  fur- 
nished '  of  every  place  and  people  mentioned  in  holy  writ,'  with  brief 
notices  of  their  history,  topography,  and  the  condition  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, drawn  from  various  sources.  The  references  of  Scripture  to  the 
places  mentioned  are  given,  and  constitute  a  very  valuable  feature  of 
the  work.  Extensive  reading,  with  much  discrimination,  and  a  tho- 
roughly religious  tone,  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  volume, 
which  will  be  found  an  invaluable  book  of  reference  to  the  bibhcal 
student,  whether  ministerial  or  not.  Such  a  work  has  been  long 
needed,  and  Mr.  Arrow^iftitli's  VjOlupae  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
theological  library.       nn  rifu'mio-k  iii-it*  o/j 


Histoire  de  France  au  Seizieme  Steele.  Renaissance.  Par  J.  Michelet. 
Paris:  Chamerot.  1855.  [History  of  France  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century.    Renaissance.    By  J.  Michelet.] 

Or  all  the  historians  of  France  M.  Michelet  is  the  most  popular  among 
his  countrymen,  He  is  the  representative  of  the  present  generation; 
combining  German  metaphysical  views  with  French  grace.  With 
Englishmen,  he  scarcely  will  find  the  same  favor ;  we  do  not  like 
generalization  to  the  same  extent  as  our  neighbours,  and  seek  in 
history  more  for  facts  and  their  causes  than  for  brilhant  pictures  and 
metaphysical  productions.  Still,  Monsieur  Micbelet's  Inti'od notion, 
which  is  a  most  elaborate  essay  on  the  middle  ages  from  the  French 
point  of  view,  is  at  once  amusing  and  suggestive,  the  work  of  a  deep 
thinker,  who  speaks  out  the  truth  even  when  it  is  contrary  to  his  own 
political  creed.  We  refer  to  the  most  remarkable  passage  (page  29) 
on  centralization,  which  we  scarcely  expected  from  a  Frenchman. 
'  Centralization,'  says  Monsieur  Michelet,  *  ruined  France  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;'  still  he  cannot  refrain  adding,  '  It 
is  doubtless  once  to  be  her  force  and  salvation.'  '  France  was  centra- 
lized,' he  continues,  '  to  make  disorder  general ;  centralized  to  turn 
round  with  the  giddiness  of  a  madman,  to  extend  the  disaster  and 
bankruptcy  to  all  the  nation  ;  to  be  a  prisoner  with  John,  and  an  idiot 
with  Charles  VI.  And  royalty,  even  able  and  bold — Louis  XI. — could 
not  help  it,  as  little  as  Marcel  (the  leader  of  the  roused  people).  At 
the  first  attempt  of  a  reform,  he  was  abandoned  by  everybody  ;  just 
as  the  Tribun  }iad  remained  alone,  thus  remained  the  king  in  1464, 
And  why  so  ?  Because  one  and  the  other  did  not  find  men  for  their 
work  ;  the  character  of  the  individuals  was  flattened  in  a  miserable 
way  ;  the  moral  springs  were  broken,  their  energy  annihihited.  When 
tlie  king  was  to  act  as  a  king,  he  found  himself  to  be  a  king  in  the  void. 
Tlius  it  lia})pene(l  that  the  al)dication  of  the  people  in  favour  of 
centralization  and  royalty  led  to  nothing  but  the  impotence  of 
royalty.' 

What  a  pity  that  such  teachings  of  history,  which  show  the  miser- 
able result  of  centralization  in  every  way,  were,  and  are  not  more 
heeded  by  the  French! 
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•  Tnntiiig :  its  Antecedents,  Origin,  [ 
Historif,  and  Results.  By  Adam  Stark, 
Is.  pp.  122.  London  :  Longman  &  Co.  | 
^This  small  volume  forms  Part  j 
LXXXIL  of  the  Travellers  Library, 
and  vdtliin  narrow  limits,  and  at 
very  trifling  cost,  it  puts  the  reader 
into  possession  of  much  interesting  in- 
fonnation  respecting  the  'antecedents, 
origin,  liistory,  and  results'  of  print- 
ing. The  facts  scattered  through  a 
large  number  of  volumes  have  been 
collected  by  Mr.  Stark,  and  are  here 
presented  in  a  condensed  form,  so  as  to 
meet  the  requirements  and  circum- 
stances of  a  very  numerous  class.  The 
volume  is  appropriate  to  the  series, 
and  win  be  found  as  instructive  as  it 
is  entertaining. 

Sermons  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Vol.  II..  Post  8vo.  pp.  744. 
6s.  Edinburgh :  Constable  &  Co. — 
The  fourth  volume  of  the  *  Select 
Works'  of  Dr.  Chahners,  containing 
fifty-four  sermons,  and  including,  with 
the  preceding  volume,  all  the  sermons 
published  by  Dr.  Chalmers  himself, 
together  with  the  one  on  Isaiah  vii. 
3-5,  wliich  was  not  published  until 
after  his  death.  Like  its  predecessors, 
the  volume  is  printed  closely  with  a 
clear  and  readable  type.  It  is  need- 
Jess  to  say,  that  such  a  publication  is 
a  great  boon  to  a  numerous  class 
whose  limited  means  prevented  their 
purchase  of  the  former  and  more 
costly  edition. 

Poetical  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 
EcUted  by  Robert  Bell.  Vol.  IV.  Ecap. 
8vo.  pp.  260.  2s.  6d.  London  :  John 
W.  Parker  &  Son. — The  last  issue  of 
Mr.  Bell's  edition  of  the  '  Eather  of 
^English  Poetry.'  It  contauis  the 
^  Canterbury  I'ales,'  *  The  Court  of 
Love,'  '  The  Assembly  of  Eoules,' '  The 
Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,'  and 
*  The  Elower  and  the  Leaf.'  Great 
pains  have  been  taken  with  the  text, 
and  the  introductory  notices  and  notes 
will  go  far  to  render  Chaucer  better 
known  to  the  reader  than  he  has 
hitherto  been.  Extensive  knowledge 
of  our  early  literature  is  evinced,  and 
pvery  intelligent  reader  will  l)c  grateful 
to  Mr.  Bell  for  the  service  he  has  ren- 
(lerod  to  one  of  our  classics.  Though 
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I  the  orthography  and  style  of  Chaucer 
will  ever  prevent  his  bccominj^ generally 
I  popular,  the  lovers  of  English  litera- 
j  ture  will  highly  prize  an  edition  which 
throws  so  much  light  on  the  obscu- 
rities of  one  of  our  master  writers. 

The  Sunday  at  Home.  Part  XII. 
April.  London :  The  Beligious  Tract 
Society. — This  cheap  publication  is 
eminently  suited  to  its  proposed  end. 
It  is  printed  in  large  clear  type,  its 
contents  are  of  a  diversified  and  in- 
teresting character,  and  its  topics, 
though  not  exclusively  theological,  are 
yet  pervaded  by  a  decidedly  religious 
tone.  The  pulpit  department  of  the 
work  is  emmently  useful.  Its  bio- 
graphical notices  of  distinguished  per- 
sons in  the  literary  and  rehgious  world 
are  more  than  commonly  pleasing, 
whilst  the  anecdotes  interspersed  are 
well  chosen  and  appropriate. 

The  History  of  the  Life  of  Thomas 
Ell  wood,  written  by  himself  With  a 
Supplement  by  Joseph  Wyeth.  Sixth 
edition.  Ecap.  8vo.  pp.  307.  3s. 
Manchester  :  Harrison  &  Son.  —  A 
new  edition  of  a  very  instructive  me- 
moir, which  has  already  been  exten- 
sively circulated.  The  work  has  been 
careiullyrevised,  and  is  now  for  the  first 
time  divided  into  chapters.  Amongst 
the  Society  of  Erieuds  it  has  always 
been  esteemed  an  interesting  and  very 
valuable  autobiography,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  find  that  it  obtains  a  place 
in  the  library  of  other  Christians. 
Personally  intimate  with  the  leading 
members  of  the  Quaker  body,  Mr. 
EUwood's  narrative  throws  consider- 
able light  on  the  persecutions  they 
endured,  and  on  the  noble  stand  they 
made  for  what  they  deemed  *  the 
true  spirituality  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.' 

Memoir  of  Old  Humphrey  ;  with 
Gleanings  from  his  Portfolio  in  Prose 
and  Verse,  pp.  320.  London :  The 
Religious  Tract  Society. — The  question, 
has  frequently  been  asked,  '  Who  is 
Old  Humphrey  ?'  The  name  has  long 
been  familiar  to  the  public,  and  the 
Tract  Society  has  done  well  in  now 
dispelling  tlic  mystery  which  has 
hitherto  surrounded  it,  by  informing 
us  that  he  was  J^Ir.  George  Mogridge, 
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a  native  of  Ashted,  a  suburb  of  Bir- 
mingham. He  \7as  born  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1787,  and  died  on  the  2d 
of  November  last.  The  Tract  Society 
made  considerable  use  of  his  pen,  and 
his  productions  issued  from  its  de- 
pository were  amongst  the  most  enter- 
taining and  instructive  of  its  publica- 
tions. The  present  small  volume  wiU 
be  read  ■with  considerable  interest  by 
a  large  class  who  have  liitherto  been 
ignorant  of  the  personal  incidents  of 
his  history. 

Rrposition  of  the  G^rammatical  Sinic- 
hire  of  the  English  Language  ;  being  an 
Attempt  to  Furnish  an  improved  Method 
of  Teaching  Grammar.  (Abridged  by 
the  Author.)  Tor  the  Use  of  Schools. 
By  John  Mulligan,  A.M.  London : 
Simpkin  &  Marshall  &  Co.— Mr.  Mul- 
ligan has  given  a  clear  insight  into 
the  science  of  Grammar,  and  smoothed 
the  way  to  its  attaiiunent.  His  '  Ex- 
position' ought  to  be  a  class-book  in 
our  higher  schools  and  colleges.  It 
deserves  the  patronage  of  all  wlio  are 
engaged  in  the  interesting  though 
difficult  work  of  teaching  the  English 
language. 

Short  Arguments  abont '  the  Millen- 
nimn;  o?',  Plain  Proofs  for  Plain  Chris- 
tians that  the  Co?)iing  of  Christ  will 
not  be  P re-Millennial ;  that  His  Reign 
on  Earth  icill  not  be  Personal.  A 
Book  for  the  Times.  By  the  llev. 
Benjamin  Charles  Young.  London  : 
Houlston  ifc  Stoncman.  3s. — In  tliis 
small  volume  of  200  pages  wc  have 
a  comprehensive  viewof  the  millennium 

Question.  Mr.  Young,  witli  much 
extcrity,  disposes  of  tlic  arguments 
of  his  antagonists,  and  vio-orously 
maintains  his  post-millennial  views. 
Though  we  cannot  endorse  all  the 
opinions  and  shades  of  opinion  advo- 
cated, yet  wc  can  bear  testunony  to 
the  i^cneral  character  of  the  work 
as  bemg  hi  accordance  wiili  the  Scrip- 
tures. There  is  a  dogmatism  and  a 
liarshncss  of  ])hrase()logy  in  Mr. 
Young's  style,  which  8ul)^w*(|uent  ex- 
perience in  authorship  will  no  doubt 
correct. 

Tonga  and  the  Friend Ig  Islands ;  with 
a  Hkrtdi  of  their  Mission  J  list  org. 
Writ  ten  for  Young  People,    By  Sarah 


Farmer.  London:  Hamilton  &  Co.— 
This  little  volume  contams  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  relat- 
ing to  the  the  geography  and  natural 
productions  of  the  Friendly  Islands. 
It  is  written  in  a  lucid  and  attractive 
style.  It  gives  a  succinct  history  of 
these  isles  and  their  once  degraded 
inhabitants,  from  the  time  when  Eiu'o- 
pean  intercourse  commenced.  It  is 
well  suited  to  awaken  in  young  people 
an  intelligent  interest  in  Chi-istian 
missions.  Its  maps  and  woodcuts  are 
well  executed. 

Grammatical  Exercises,  on  the  Moods, 
Tenses,  and  Syntax  of  Attic  Greek;  with 
a  Copious  Vocabulary.  For  the  Use  of 
Schools.  By  James  Fergusson,  M.D., 
Hector  of  the  West-end  Academy, 
Aberdeen,  &c.  Edinbui'gh  :  Oliver  & 
Boyd.  3s.  6d. — The  Greek  language 
is  studied  more  extensively  now  than 
at  any  former  period.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  that  elementary  books,  and 
other  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of 
that  language,  should  be  proportionably 
augmented.  Precision  is  so  much  re- 
quired in  any  preceptive  work,  that  no 
other  quality  can  atone  for  its  absence. 
In  tliis  essential  quality  this  work  is 
defective. 

Ten  Lectures  addressed  to  the  Wortc' 
ing  Classes,  delivered  in  the  Lyceum^ 
Sunderland.  By  Dissenthig  Ministers 
of  various  denominations.  12mo. 
London:  Binns  &  Goodwin. — A  me- 
mento of  a  noble  effort  for  the  moral 
benelit  of  the  working  classes.  The 
ellbrt  was  attended  with  much  success, 
if  we  may  jud^e  by  the  lectures  now 
before  us,  and  by  the  large  audiences 
which  were  convened.  Our  space  wiU 
not  ])ermit  us  to  dilate  on  each  lecture. 
They  are  all  crood;  but  the  first  by  the 
Kev.  R.  W.^'McAll,  entitled  'Chaos 
and  Cosmos.  The  Great  Artificer;  or, 
God  in  Nature,'  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  literature  of  Noncon- 
formists. We  liave  seldom  mot  with 
so  much  sound  scientilic  knowledge 
and  so  much  clear  fhcological  truth 
compressed  in  so  short  a  lecture. 

The  Lands  of  the  Messiah,  Mahomet, 
and  the  Pope;  as  visited  in  1851. 
By  John  Aiton,  D.D.  Third  Ediiion. 
London,    Lublin,   and    Edinburgh : 
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Fullarton  &  Co. — This  work  contains 
more  valuable  information  than  is  to 
be  found  in  some  larger  ones  of  greater 
pretensions.  It  is  an  interesting 
volume  for  the  general  reader,  but  for 
the  Biblical  student  it  vdll  be  exceed- 
ingly useful.  Dr.  Alton  visited  many 
places  mentioned  in  the  Old  and 
nearly  all  which  are  noticed  in  the 
New  Testament.  His  descriptions 
are  correct,  clear,  and  concise. 

TAe  Redeemer's  fiyial  Triumph  ;  or, 
the  Certainty  and  Glory  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Just,  at  the  coming  of 
their  Lord.  A  Series  of  Lectures  on 
1  Cor.  XV.  By  Thomas  Coleman. 
London :  Snow.  2s. — ^Twelve  exposi- 
tory sermons,  plain  and  evangelical. 
All  controversy  is  avoided.  Here  are 
no  startling  theories,  profound  think- 
ings, nor  elaborate  arguments. 

The  Anti-Sahhatarian  Defenceless; 
or,  the  Sabbath  established  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Objections  of  its  Enemies.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Stewart.  London :  Nisbet 
&  Co. — This  little  volume  is  an  able 
defence  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Its 
extensive  circulation  is  calculated  to 
correct  the  very  lax  notions  which  are 
entertained  by  some,  and  the  lax  con- 
duct adopted  by  others. 

Library  of  Biblical  Literature,  second 
volume  (W.  Freeman),  sustains  the 
character  of  the  first.  The  papers  are 
intelligently  and  carefully  written,  and 
are  admirably  adapted  both  to  excite 
and  gratify  a  taste  for  Biblical  know- 
ledge, while  the  price  places  them 
within  the  reach  of  multitudes  who 
have  not  access  to  larger  works.  The 
subjects  treated  in  this  volume  are — 
The  Lake  of  Galilee,  the  Lost  Tribes  of 
Israel,  the  Catacombs,  the  Great  Fes- 
tivals of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great,  and  the  Apostle  Paul. 
—  ISiO  one  will  deny  to  Dr.  Gumming 
amazing  facility  of  thought  and  speech. 
His  works  would  almost  form  a  library. 
One  who  speaks  all  he  thinks,  and 
prints  all  he  speaks,  must  not  be  judged 
severely,  except  for  doing  so.  In  Sab- 
bath EKcninf)  Readings  on  theNeio  Testa- 
ment— St.  John,  price  6s.  (Arthur  Hall, 
Virtue,  &  Co.),  his  admirers  will  find 
his  well-known  cliaracteristics — a  good 


deal  that  is  true,  some  things  that  arc 
striking,  with  occasional  inaccuracies, 
and  an  abundance  of  commonplaces. 
— At  the  risk  of  being  deemed  very 
carnal,  we  must  confess  to  deep  regret 
that  so  much  ingenuity  should  have 
been  spent  on  so  baseless  a  theory  as  is 
expoimded  in  The  Book  of  Esther,  typical 
qffhelvingdom  of  God,  by  R.  C.  Morgan 
(Bimis  &  Goodwin).  The  author,  who 
says  that  his  eyes  have  been  opened  to 
the  book  of  Esther  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  answer  to  prayer,  writes  like  a 
pious  and  sincere  man ;  but  tliis  fact 
only  increases  our  grief  that  he  should 
have  furnished  another  specimen  of  a 
class  of  publications  that  have  done 
incalculable  mischief  to  both  the  church 
and  the  world.  —  Three  Scriptural 
Lessons,  Sfc,  with  Observations  as  to 
the  mode  of  Teaching  adopted  by  the 
late  Rev.  D.  Gunn,  of  Christchurch, 
Hampshire;  and  Specimens  of  the 
Jjcssons  prepared  and  taiight  by  him, 
&,c  (Partridge,  Oake}'",  &  Co.)  is  part 
of  the  title  of  a  little  iDook  which  may 
fui'nish  some  useful  hints  to  those 
engaged  in  Sunday-school  instruction. 
The  late  Mr.  Guim,  of  Christchui'ch, 
was  a  remarkable  man,  and  the  schools 
under  his  care  obtained  a  great  and 
deserved  celebrity,  wliich  was  owing, 
we  apprehend,  more  to  his  personal 
qualities  than  to  any  peculiarities  of 
method.  '  A  similar  method,'  observes 
Dr.  Harris,  'prevails,  I  suppose,  in  most 
well-conducted  Bible  classes.  Nor 
could  it  be  wisely  adapted  to  our  Sun- 
day-schools without  greatly  increasing 
their  efficiency.'  —  The  Missionary' s 
Wife;  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ben- 
derson,  of  Demerara,  by  her  Husband, 
seventeen  years  a  missionary  in  British 
Guiana  (Snow),  is  an  interesting 
account  of  an  excellent  and  a  devoted 
woman,  especially  suited  to  stimidate 
and  encourage  Sunday-school  Teachers, 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated. — Christian, 
Thought  onLife,  in  a  Series  of  Discourses, 
by  Henry  Giles,  author  of  Lectures 
and  Essays  (W.  Allan),  contains  much 
which,  as  *  thought,'  is  vigorous  and 
suggestive,  bnt  which,  as  '  Christian 
thought,'  is,  in  our  view,  seriously 
defective. 
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The  Liberation '  op  RELiaioN  Sot!iETT  f TctiiD^  its  ■  •  A-ipnt^^ll 
Meetixq-  on  the  2xd.  The  Council  assembled  at  RacUey's  Hotel, 
in  the  morning,  and  the  Report  which  was  presented  by  the  Executive 
Committee  was  highly  encouraging,  and  strongly  confirmatory  of 
the  claims  of  the  Society  on  the  support  of  all  British  voluntaries. 
As  we  were  not  quite  friendly  to  the  alteration  made  a  short  time 
since  in  the  title  of  the  association,  we  may  be  allowed  now  to  say 
that  what  has  occurred  during  the  past  year  has  gone  far  to  remove 
our  scruples.  The  Society  is  evidently  making  way  amongst  those 
who  stood  aloof  from  its  earlier  movements.  AVe  rejoice  at  the 
fact,  and  will  not  querulously  advert  to  the  misconceptions  and  idle 
charges  to  which  it  was  then  subject.  It  is  enough  that  support  is 
now  rendered.  It  ought  possibly  to  have  been  given  earlier,  but 
whether  so  or  not,  we  congratulate  the  Society  on  its  having  con- 
ciliated many  who  formerly  stood  aloof,  and  we  trust  that  the  work 
of  conversion  will  proceed  at  a  rapidly  increased  rate.  We  do  not, 
however,  attribute  the  increased  support  obtained  wholly  to  the 
alteration  of  the  Society's  title.  This  has  no  doubt  done  much 
in  the  way  of  affording  an  opportunity  to  those  who  were  otherwise 
inclined  to  give  in  their  adhesion.  The  Society  has  become  more 
practical,  and  as  such  is  better  suited  to  engage  general  support. 
Equally  faithful  in  the  enunciation  of  general  principles  it  takes  more 
cognizance  of  the  passing  phases  of  the  Church  question,  and  the  bene- 
ficial result  is  shown  in  the  Oxford  University  Bill  of  last  session,  and 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  Church-Ratc  question.  ■  We  strongly 
recommend  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  friends  those  portions  of 
the  Committee's  Report  which  refer  to  these  two  subjects. 

We  are  ghid  to  find  that  an  Electoral  Committee  has  been  formed 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  with  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Pryce 
ns  secretary.  These  gentlemen  are  well  known,  and  their  appointment 
will  be  received  by  the  whole  Nonconformist  body  as  an  earnest  of  the 
right-minded  and  zealously  practical  course  which  will  be  pursued. 
*  If,'  says  the  Report,  '  the  hast  general  election  enabled  dissenters, 
with  im})orfect  pre[)aration,  and  without  a  central  agency,  to  acquire 
luiexpectcd  ])olitical  strength,  another  dissolution  of  Parliament,  under 
more  favourable  auspices,  ought  to  witness  success  on  a  lar  larger 
'scale.'  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  do  so.  Immense  efforts  will 
be  made  to  dislodge  us  from  the  position  we  have  gauied,  but  those 
efforts,  if  niet  by  corresponding  exertion,  will  not  only  fail  to  accom- 
pli.^h  their  object,  but  will  serve  still  more  efiectually  to  disengage  us 
from  existing  political  alliances.  There  is  one  sul)ject  noticed  at  some 
length  in  tlie  Society's  Report  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  directed 
attention.  We  abstain  (•oiise(iuently  from  noticing  it  here  any  further 
than  to  ex])ress  our  cordial  concurrence  with  the  views  exj)ressed  in 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  cordially  adopted,  that  '  The 
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Council  reiterates  its  objection  to  "  ministers'  money"  levied  for  the 
support  of  the  Irish  Episcopalian  Clergy,  to  the  Hegium  Donum 
received  by  Irish  Presbyterians,  and  to  the  endowment  possessed  by 
the  Roman-catholic  College  at  Maynooth.  That  having  strenuously 
opposed  the  Act  of  1845  for  increasing  the  last-named  endowment,  not 
only  as  an  application  of  public  money  to  an  ecclesiastical  purpose,  but 
as  being  intended  to  strengthen  the  Irish  Church  Establishment,  it  is 
still  solicitous  for  the  repeal  of  such  Act,  as  evidentlj^  tending  to  hasten 
the  withdrawal  of  State  patronage  and  support  from  the  Episcopal  and 
all  other  religious  communities  in  Ireland.' 

The  Maeeia&e  Law  Amet^^dment  Bill  was  head  a  second  time 
ON  THE  9th,  and  we  regret  to  report  that  it  was  carried  by  a  very 
small  majority — the  numbers  being  164  for,  and  157  against  it.  Did 
we  not  know  the  force  of  pre-conceived  opinions  we  should  greatly 
marvel  at  the  opposition  it  encountered.  The  arguments  adduced  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  others,  whilst  strikingly  illustrative 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  erroneous  views  are  ^retained,  were 
so  futile  as  to  leave  the  substantial  merits  of  the  question  un- 
touched. In  the  department  of  Biblical  interpretation,  they  utterly 
failed  to  establish  even  a  prima  facie  case  ;  whilst  on  all  other  grounds 
their  reasonings  were  as  destitute  of  force  as  their  assertions  were- 
sweeping  and  rash.  The  '  splendid  fallacies'  of  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
scarcely  mislead  a  single  hearer.  Church  authority  rather  thau 
Scriptural  rule  was  obviously  present  to  his  mind,  and  was  in  some 
cases  so  clearly  uppermost  as  ought  to  have  awakened  suspicion.  With 
so  small  a  majority,  we  fear  the  bill  has  little  chance  of  passing  the 
Upper  House  this  session,  and  in  its  failure  we  see  another  proof  of 
the  importance  of  imbuing  the  youthful  mind  with  more  accurate 
views  of  religious  and  social  questions  than  have  hitherto  been 
prevalent.  Mr.  Spooner,  we  are  glad  to  find,  separated  himself  on  this 
occasion  from  his  ordinary  associates,  affirming  that  after  having 
carefully  examined  the  disputed  passages  in  Levitcius,  '  the  best  con- 
clusion at  which  he  could  arrive  was  that  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  was  not  only  not  prohibited  but  was  permitted  by  the  law 
of  God.'  In  this  conclusion  we  perfectly  agree  with  the  honorable 
member  for  North  Warwickshire,  and  trust  that  further  ventilation 
of  the  question  will  win  many  converts  from  its  present  opponents. 
Whatever  attempts  may  be  made  to  mystify  the  subject,  it  is,  in  our 
view,  o]ie  of  the  clearest  and  simplest  in  existence.  Scripture  does  not 
prohibit,  and  social  considerations  powerfully  urge,  the  alteration 
proposed.  Ecclesiastical  assumption  may  continue  to  oppose  the 
change,  but  the,  good  sense  and  sound  feeling  of  the  community  will 
demand  with  growing  strength  that  the  restiiction  by  the  existing  law 
on  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind  be  removed. 

Sir  William  Clay's  Chuech-Bate  Abolition  Bill  was  eead  a 
SECOND  time  on  THE  16th,  There  was  nothing  specially  in- 
teresting in  the  debate.  Lord  Palmerston's  speech  is  the  only  one 
calling  for  remark,  and  to  this  we  shall  presently  advert.  The  division 
(exclusive  of  tellers)  was  217  for,  and  189  against,  the  bill.  The  ma- 
jority in  its  favor,  therefore,  was  28,  which,  under  the  circumstances^ 
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may  "be  regarded  as  a  signal  triumph.  '  The  annornicement  of 
the  numbers,'  says  the  'Times'  of  the  17th,  'was  received  with 
great  cheering  by  honorable  meml>ers  sitting  upon  the  ministerial 
benches.'  Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  bill  was  thrown  out 
on  the  second  reading  by  an  adverse  majority  of  27,  and  there  has, 
therefore,  been  a  clear  gain  of  55  votes.  The  majority  of  this  year 
would  have  been  larger  but  that  several  members  arrived  too  late  for 
the  division,  which  occurred  earlier  than  was  expected.  Nine 
who  voted  against  the  bill  last  session  have  supported  it  this  year, 
amongst  whom  is  Mr.  Cardwell.  Twelve  members  of  the  Grovernment, 
including  Sir  E.  Bethell,  Sir  B.  Hall,  Sir  W.  Molesworth,  Mr.  Osborne, 
Mr.  Horsman,  the  Eight  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiers  and  Mr.  Vernon  Smith 
voted  for  the  bill ;  whilst  five,  including  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord 
John  Eussell,  voted  against  it.  Several  members  of  the  Grovernment 
also  paired  off  in  its  favor,  and  the  bill  was  supported  b}^  some  Con- 
servatives. 

Lord  Palmerston' s  speech,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  Avas 
kidicative  of  the  perplexities  of  his  position  rather  than  of  strong 
personal  conviction.  It  conveys  the  impression  of  a  man  acting 
under  constraint,  and  seeking  to  make  the  best  of  what  he  deemed 
a  bad  case.  The  distinction  drawn  between  contributing  to  the 
ministrations  of  religion  and  a  support  of  the  fabrics  in  which  its 
services  are  conducted,  displays  a  singular  inaptitude  to  appreciate 
the  force  of  conscientious  objections.  To  our  minds  the  distinction 
wears  rather  the  appearance  of  an  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  than 
of  a  conviction  clearly  and  strongly  held.  His  Lordship  asserted 
again  and  again  that  tlie  churches  were  national  property,  in  which, 
of  course,  we  are  one  with  him,  and  he  founded  on  this  plea  the 
liability  of  the  public  to  support  them.  As  national  institutions  we 
accord  with  this  view  ;  but  when  appropriated  as  they  are  universally 
to  the  worship  of  a  sect,  this  character  is  merged,  and  to  support 
the  fabric  is,  to  all  mtents  and  purposes,  to  support  the  v»'orship 
maintained  within  it.  We  have  imagined  ourselves  to  be  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  feeling  of  Dissenters  on  this  subject,  but  we  confess 
to  an  utter  ignorance  of  what  his  lordship  affirmed  to  be  a  '  well 
known  fact,  that  many  of  them  contribute  *  cheerfully  and  without 
repugnance'  to  the  rate  under  discussion.  That  many  Dissenters  deem 
it  right  to  pay  the  tax  when  demanded  we  well  know,  but  until  this 
assurance  we  were  ignorant  of  any  such  complaccncv  as  is  alleged 
to  be  felt. 

The  most  singular  ])orlion  of  this  halting  and  very  unsatisfactory 
speech  was  that  which  referred  to  the  duty  of  the  (Jovenmient 
to  take  up  the  (jucstion.  *  Many  gentlemen,'  remarked  Lonl  Palmer- 
ston, *  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  propose  a  measure  ;'  and 
he  added,  'I  can  only  say  that  at  the  present  moment,  the  Oovem- 
meiit  liavc  no  proposal  to  make  which  can  be  added  to  the  bill  of  my 
honorable  fri(;nd,  or  which  would  be  calculated  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  question.'  Such  a  declaration  is  very  marv^cllous.  It 
would  have  been  wise  in  the  Premier,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  abstained 
from  uttering  it.    it  was  only  lust  yeai'  that  Lord  John  Eussell  in- 
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terrupted  his  present  colleague,  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  in  the  midst  of  his 
speech,  hy  saying,  '  We  do  propose  to  settle  the  question  ;  we  propose 
to  settle  it  next  session.'  We  kno\y  that  the  present  Administration 
is  nominally  different  from  that  of  last  jes^r,  but  we  are  certainly  sur- 
prised that  Lord  John  Eussell  could  feel  at  liberty  to  vote  against  Sir 
William  Cla}'  without  even  an  attempt  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charge  of  insincerity^  which  the  case  suggests.  The  promises  of  states- 
men are  known  to  be  broken  reeds  on  -which  it  is  folly  to  rely,  but 
it  rarely  happens  that  so  simple  and  clear  a  case  of  tergiversation  occurs. 
The  position  of  the  Ministry  is  the  more  discreditable  since  the  pressing 
nature  of  the  question  has  been  admitted  for  many  years.  '  There  is 
not  a  single  question,'  said  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1835,  '  excepting  that 
of  the  Irish  Church,  which  so  much  presses  for  an  immediate  practical 
settlement  as  this  of  church-rates.'  These  words  were  uttered  twenty 
years  ago,  and  yet  our  rulers  are  content  to  drift  along  the  stream  of 
events,  unmindful  of  the  obvious  requirements  of  their  position,  and 
reckless  of  the  consequences  of  delay. 

The  question  is  made  an  oj>en  one,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no 
member  can  secure  his  return  for  a  large  town  who  is  not  opposed 
to  church-rates.  The  Grovernment  made  use  of  the  question  on  the 
hustings,  and  then  attempt  to  defeat  it  in  the  House.  We  thank 
Lord  Seymour  for  putting  this  fact  plainly.  It  is  well  understood  by 
the  country,  and  will  not  be  much  longer  endured.  The  bill  is  now 
probably  safe  in  the  Commons.  We  do  not  anticipate  further  oppo- 
sition from  the  Government  in  that  House,  but  what  may  be  the  fate 
of  the  measure  in  the  Lords  we  cannot  say.  It  were  vain  to  predict, 
when  a  few  weeks  will  solve  the  enigma.  At  any  rate,  it  is  due  to  the 
Upper  House,  and  may  be  serviceable  to  the  country,  that  the  peers 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  recording  their  judgment  on  a  question  in 
which  the  religious  convictions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community 
are  deeply  interested.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  moved  in 
evident  anticipation  of  the  appearance  of  the  bill  amongst  their  lord- 
ships. Of  his  measure  we  say  nothing  more  than  that  the  time  for 
its  consideration  is  passed.  Happily  we  are  free  from  the  necessity  of 
accepting  such  a  compromise. 

The  feiekds  of  Univeesity  Refoem  at  Cambeidge  aee  not 
anxious  that  the  goveenment  bill  should  pass  this  session. 
As  far  as  such  a  thing  is  possible,  it  is,  not  only  as  respects  Dissenters 
but  in  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  the  University,  a  reactionary 
measm-e.  It  is  obviously  hoped  to  settle  the  question  of  university 
reform  on  terms  by  which  the  objects  of  university  reformers  will  be  as 
much  as  possible  defeated.  As  introduced,  its  elfect  was,  to  continue 
the  present  powers  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  of  the  Heads  of  Houses, 
and  to  admit  Dissenters  to  the  lower  degrees  only,  denuded  of  their 
civil  status  and  political  advantages.  Before  these  pages  are  in  the 
hands  of  our  readers,  there  is  some  probabilit}^  that  as  respects  the 
Heads  of  Houses  the  Government  will  have  given  way,  while  the 
titular  rank  proposed  to  be  conferred  on  Dissenters  has  already  sith 
silentio  been  extended  to  the  higher  degrees.    To  the  existing  arrange- 
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ments  respecting  the  Yice-Chancellorship  it  is  understood  the  Govern- 
ment ai-e  determined  to  adhere. 

The  vice  of  the  Cambridge  system  has  consisted  in  the  adlierence  to 
the  'cycle,'  by  which  the  small  and  mireputed  colleges  command  by  their 
number  almost  the  exclusive  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  university. 
It  was  an  obvious  enough  arrangement  orig-inally  that  each  college 
should  take  its  turn  in  nominations  to  office.  It  is  an  equally  obvious 
improvement  that  when  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  definitely  settled 
their  relative  merit,  then-  duties  should  be  proportioned  to  their  proved 
capabilities.  This  the  Cambridge  reformers  asked,  and  the  biil  does 
not  quite  defeat.,.'*  j^n-^l  1^;  .-.^liuU  in\}  d-^juo-u'^  VKvy        'diua  "J 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  Oxford  bill  was'  lindier 
discussion,  the  opposition  to  our  claim  was  founded  on  the  im- 
possibility of  admitting  Dissenters  to  a  share  in  the  government  of 
church  institutions.  To  anything  else,  it  was  said,  you  are  welcome, 
but  this  we  cannot  consistently  concede.  Mr.  Walpole's  successful 
raid  upon  us,  just  in  our  moment  of  triumph,  proceeded  on  this 
express  ground.  It  was  found  afterwards  that  in  yielding  to  this 
representation  we  had  really  given  up  a  great  deal  more.  The  M.A. 
degree  is  not  only  a  title  to  share  (as  members  of  the  Senate)  in  the 
government  of  the  university,  it  qualifies  its  possessor  for  the  head- 
mastership  of  every  public  and  grammar  school  in  the  kingdom.  We 
might  well  waive  for  the  present  the  assertion  of  a  claim  to  govern- 
ment which  can  be  of  no  practical  value  until  our  numbers  suffice 
to  enforce  its  concession ;  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  abandon 
an  honorable  calling  open  to  every  yoimg  Dissenter  of  scholastic 
attainments  whose  path  in  life  is  before  him.  We  are  glad  to  under- 
stand that  a  vigorous  struggle  may  be  expected  in  the  Commons— 
"vve  are  sure  it  will  be  vigorously  supported  in  the  country-^td 
expunge  this  obnoxious  provision  from  the  Lords'  bill.        '      •  ' 

We  wish  we  could  be  satisfied  with  the  proposed  commissi6n.  It 
consists  of  liberal  names ;  but  some  are  too  bus}',  and  others  are  not 
busy  enough,  to  inlluence  its  action.  ,  The  leading  spirit  is  Lord 
MoNTEAOLE,  than  whom  it  is  genersiilyifelt  a  worse  choice  could 
hardly  be  suggested.      I i,.,  -friir,  .-.   i.  i  iiMi    Ml  -vnlPul  u  j.iiu.i.  rlvJUij^ 

The  measures  introduced  ixto  Parltamen'P  •iirniiELATrcyN' ' ^t^ 
National  Education  make  but  slow  progress.  Of  the  fiv6  bills 
now  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Conmions  on  this  subject,  one  is  the 
Lord  Advocate's  rejected  bill  of  last  year,  in  some  points  modified  to 
disarm  the  hostility  of  reHgious  parties.  The  object  of  this  bill  seems 
to  be  twofold  :  on  the  one  hand,  to  destroy  the  ecclesiastical  character 
of  the  ])rescnt  national  system  of  education,  by  withdrawing  the 
parochial  schools  from  the  control  of  the  JSIational  Kirk ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  sul)j(!ct  popular  education  to  tlie  sui)enntendence  of  (Tovern* 
ment.  Tliat,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a 
large  part  of  the  pojjulation  should  deisirc  tl\e  former  of  these 
changes  is  natural  enough ;  but .  we  regret  that  their  ancient  love 
for  a  national  system  of  education  should  make  tlicm  willing  to 
supersede  an  ecclesiastical  yoke  only  l^yiH  secular  one.    The  bill  was 
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read  a  second  time  on  the  27th  of  April,  by  a  majority  of  210  to  171. 
Mr.  Bruce  immediately  gave  notice  that,  on  the  motion  for  going 
into  committee,  he  should  move  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  divide  the 
bill  into  two ;  one  including  all  that  relates  to  parochial  schools,  pre- 
serving their  present  ecclesiastical  character ;  and  the  other  providing 
for  the  institution  of  new  and  public  schools,  to  be  subjected  to  a 
secular  board  of  education.  The  carrying  of  Mr.  Bruce's  motion 
I^Yould,  of  course,  have  fatally  damaged  the  bill  in  the  eyes  of  its 
principal  supporters ;  it  was  negatived,  however,  by  a  majority  of 
only  eight  votes — a  majority  so  small  that  the  bill  is  not  now  expected 
to  make  its  way  through  the  House,  at  least  during  the  present 
session. 

Of  the  English  bills,  that  of  Mr.  Denison,  providing  for \he  schooling 
of  the  children  of  out-door  paupers — a  bill  of  which  we  have  already 
expressed  our  general  approbation — is  the  only  one  which  has  effected 
progress.  Having  been  read  a  second  time  without  opposition  or 
debate,  it  went  through  committee  on  the  21st,  with  an  amendment 
which  removes  the  principal  objection  we  entertained  to  it.  It  is  likely 
to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  second  reading  of  Sir  John  Pakington's  bill  was  fixed  for  the 
3rd  of  May,  when  Mr.  Henley,  M.P.  for  Oxfordshire,  moved  that  it  be 
read  that  day  six  months.  This  was  the  more  remarkable,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  political  connexion  of  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man, but  on  account  more  particularly  of  the  close  personal  friend- 
ship which  has  for  many  years  subsisted  betw^een  him  and  Sir  J. 
Pakington,  Without  endorsing  every  sentiment  uttered  by  Mr. 
Henley,  we  can  sincerely  say  that  we  sympathize  in  the  general  tenor 
of  his  views,  and  that  we  greatly  rejoice  to  receive  them  from  so  un- 
looked-for and  influential  a  quarter.  The  debate  stands  adjourned '  till 
after  Whitsuntide.'  In  the  meantime,  neither  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  nor 
Lord.  J.  Eussell  will  venture  a  step  further  with  their  respective  bills  till 
they  see  what  treatment  the  House  bestows  on  that  of  their  compeer. 
Eumors  are  afloat  of  a  scheme  for  reading  all  the  three  bills  a  second 
time,  and  then  referring  them  to  a  select*  committee ;  but  we  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  bill  for  secular  education — for  such  is  Mr. 
Gibson's- — will  get  so  far.  The  session,  nevertheless,  Avears  away,  and 
but  little  space  for  effective  work  remains. 

To  this  account  of  the  bills  before  the  House,  it  is  proper  to  add^ 
that  one  or  two  discreditable  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  its 
consent  to  a  greatly  increased  educational  grant  for  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  without  explanation  ; — attempts  which  the  vigilance  of 
some  members  has  defeated.  Some  useful  and  important  returns 
also  have  been  ordered,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hadfield. 

Another  Attempt  to  uiscoubage  Sunday  Trading  by 
Legislative  Enactment  is  before  the  Commons.  "  Lord  Bobert 
Grosvenor,  Yiscount  Ebrington,  and  Mr.  Montagu  Chambers,  have 
introduced  a  bill,  consisting  of  sixteen  clauses,  '  to  prevent  trading 
on  Sunday  within  the  metropolitan  police  district  and  City  of 
London,  and  the  liberties  thereof.'  This  description  must  be  taken 
with  some  considerable  modifications.    The  sale  of  medicines  is 
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not  affected.  Milk  and  cream  may  be  sold  before  nine  and  after  ten 
o'clock ;  newspapers  after  ten  o'clock  (a  sop  to  the  cheap  weekly 
journals)  ;  fruit  and  cooked  victuals  before  ten  and  after  one  o'clock ; 
meat,  poultry,  fish,  &c.,  before  nine  o'clock,  from  the  31st  day  of  May 
to  the  1st  of  October  in  each  year.  The  delivery  of  these  articles  is 
to  be  considered  equivalent  to  their  sale.  Barbers  and  hairdressers 
are  not  to  keep  open  after  ten  a.m.  ;  but  publicans  and  beersellers  may 
carry  on  their  '  ordinary  business'  as  at  present.  Masters  are  to  be 
held  responsible  for  servants  acting  under  their  orders.  The  first  reading 
of  the  bill  passed  off  very  quietly ;  but  on  the  second  reading,  May  3d, 
a  sharp  passage  of  words  ensued.  Some  childish  fears  were  expressed 
about  '  riots  and  disturbances  with  the  police ;'  and  Mr,  Buncombe 
was  particularly  pathetic  on  the  sufferings  to  which  the  bill  would 
subject  the  working  classes,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hours  when 
they  received  their  wages.  Seeing  that,  if  pressed  to  a  division,  the 
House  would  not  reject  the  bill,  its  opponents  struggled  to  get  it 
referred  to  a  '  select  committee.'  The  Home  Secretary  interfered  to 
stave  off  this  fate,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  '  committed'  on  the 
13th  of  June.  The  inconsistencies  and  incompleteness  of  the  measure 
were  made  much  of  by  its  opponents  ;  to  which  it  was  fairly  answered, 
that  it  was  as  good  a  bill  as  could  be  prepared  at  present ;  and  we 
may  add  the  hope,  that  all  its  faults,  like  those  of  youth,  may  be 
corrected  by  the  kindly  hand  of  time.  The  Marquis  of  Blandford 
did  indeed  expose,  and  in  a  nervous  manner,  one  of  the  great  defi- 
ciences  of  the  measure, — allowing  the  sale  of  strong  drink  from  six  to 
ten,  P.M.  Mr.  H.  Berkeley,  M.P.  for  Bristol,  has  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  move,  on  the  5th  of  June,  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  Sunday  Act  of  1854 ;  but  this  proposition,  designed  to  please 
them,  meets  with  little  favor  from  the  bulk  of  the  retailers,  who  have 
a  characteristic  horror  of  parliamentary  inquiries  into  the  operations 
of  their  trade.  A  deputation,  we  perceive,  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
George  Grey,  on  the  17th  ult.,  but  the  Minister  discouraged  the  hope 
of  the  law  being  altered,  or  that  any  alteration,  if  made,  would  be  in 
accordance  with  tlie  wishes  then  expressed.  Sir  S.  Bignold  and  Sir 
G.  Goodman  accompanied  the  deputation  !  The  fact  caused  us  sin- 
cere regret,  and  we  trust  that  this  connexion  had  its  rise  in  circum- 
stances entirely  distinct  from  any  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  and 
object  of  the  deputation  itself. 

The  roiiMATioxor  the  Admtxistrative  Refoem  Assooiatioit  is 
unquestionably  the  great  event  in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  past  month. 
It  was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  5th, 
summoned  by  a  large  body  of  requisitionists,  comjjaising  some  of  the 
leading  firms  of  tlie  city  of  London.  Long  befoi*e  the  liour  of  com- 
mencement the  room  and  all  its  avenues  were  densely  crowded,  while 
the  street  for  a  conKideral)lc  distance  was  rendered  almost  impassable 
by  the  multitude  of  gentlemen,  including  members  of  l*arli anient,  who 
held  tickets  of  admission,  but  who  were  unable  to  api)roach  the  entrance 
of  the  h()tcl.  An  a])))licatio!i  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  the  use  of  the 
Guildhall  was  ])rom])tly  granted,  and  large  numbers  repaired  thitherto 
a  second  meethig,  over  which  Mr.  Oliveira,  M.l*.,  presided,  and  at 
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which  resolutions  were  passed  similar  to  those  which  were  carried  at 
the  principal  meeting.  The  main  object  of  the  movement  may  bo 
learnt  from  the  first  resolution.  '  That  the  disasters  to  which  the 
country  has  been  subjected  in  the  conduct  of  the  present  v»far  are 
attributable  to  the  inefficient  and  practically  irresponsible  management 
of  the  various  departments  of  the  State,  and  urgently  demand  a 
thorough  change  in  the  administrative  system.'  The  Association  has 
now  issued  its  first  addi'ess  to  the  country,  and  from  this  its  objects 
will  be  distinctly  learned.  The  Administrative  Reform  Association  is 
no  mere  war  organization.  It  has  abundant  matters  to  deal  with, 
which  have  no  connexion  with  the  war,  and  whether  there  be  war  or 
peace  its  work  will  be  contmued.  The  effect  of  this  central  move- 
ment has  been  electrically  felt  throughout  the  empire.  Lai'ge  and 
enthusiastic  meetings  have  been,  and  are  still  being  held  in  our  prin- 
cipal cities  and  towns,  marked  by  no  party  character,  passing  similar 
resolutions,  and  indicating  all  the  appearances  of  an  earnest  but  peaceful 
national  rising.  This  great  movement  has  been  brought  about,  not 
directly  by  any  popular  feeling  with  respect  to  the  war.  This  has  not 
been  its  cause,  but  has  only  furnished  it  with  an  occasion.  A  long 
peace  attended  with,  commercial  prosperity  has  induced  a  blind  ac-^ 
quiescence  in  those  deeply-seated  defects  of  our  political  administration 
which  the  sudden  eruption  and  the  horrible  disasters  of  war  have 
revealed  in  all  their  magnitude.  The  whole  body,  however,  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  are  now  fairly  aroused.  The  people  of  every  party, 
condition,  sex,  and  age,  are  rising  in  all  the  might  of  a  peaceful  and 
enlightened  opinion  to  revolutionize  the  political  administration  of  our 
country.  And  if  we  are  not  strangely  deceived  in  our  augury,  this 
movement  is,  as  regards  many  of  our  institutions  apparently  the  most 
stable,  the  '  beginning  of  the  end.'  Supported  by  the  convictions  of  the 
great  body  of  the  British  people,  this  Association  has  the  ball  at  its 
foot.  Let  it  introduce  its  political  principle  into  its  own  management, 
and  enlist  only  men  of  character  and  talent  in  its  service,  and  it  will 
achieve  results  which  will  revive  the  fortunes  and  regenerate  the 
political  character  of  this  country. 

Various  Religious  ai^d  Philakteophic  Societies  hate  re- 
cently HELD  their  An2?iyersarie3.  We  shall  not  enter  into 
details,  as  their  number  precludes  om-  doing  so  with  anything 
like  discrimination.  We  therefore  content  ourselves  with  reporting 
that  these  organizations  display  no  symptom  of  exhaustion,  and 
that  the  manner  in  which  their  proceedings  are  conducted  bespeaks  a 
gratifying  improvement.  There  was  a  time  when  good  taste  was 
frequently  offended,  and  much  intemperance  and  acrimony  were  dis- 
played on  the  platforms  of  our  public  meetings.  We  confess  that  we 
had  our  fears,  and  these  were  painful  in  proportion  as  we  valued  the 
religious  ends  which  were  sought.  In  our  earlier  days  we  witnessed 
instances  of  buffoonery  wholly  inappropriate  to  the  gravity  of  such 
meetings,  and  have  since  been  condemned  to  listen  to  ambitious  dis- 
plays in  which  the  speaker  was  far  more  prominent  than  his  theme. 
Such  things,  though  they  do  not  justify,  form  some  excuse  for  the 
disparaging  remarks  in  which  the  witling  and  the  irreligious  have 
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indulged.  Happily  there  is  a  marked  improvement  taking  place 
amongst  us.  Mere  excitement  is  avoided ;  religious  principle  is  more 
prominent ;  the  real  strength  of  such  organizations  is  better  seen  ;  the 
heart  of  the  Christian  man  is  appealed  to  as  the  genuine  source  of 
Christian  effort, — the  legitimate  dwelling  of  those  graces  from  which 
alone  consistent  and  permanent  effort  can  arise.  There  is  a  striking 
and  very  gratifying  contrast  between  the  spealcing  of  the  present 
day  and  that  of  some  twenty  years  since.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
exceptions.  Imbecility  will  occasionally  vapor,  vanit}^  will  show  itself, 
the  little  arts  of  little  men  may  be  detected,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
speeches  now  delivered  are  grave,  earnest,  and  in  many  cases 
impassioned, — the  pleadings  of  men  who  feel  deeply  interested  in 
the  object  sought,  and  honestly  seek  to  extend  the  like  interest 
amongst  others. 

Most  of  the  Societies  to  whose  anniversaries  we  refer  complain  of 
the  pressure  of  the  times  as  affecting  their  treasurer's  accounts  ;  some 
of  them,  however,  we  are  gratified  to  find  adopt  a  different  language, 
amongst  which. is  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, — that  noble 
monument  of  an  intelligent  and  earnest  piety.  One  hundi-ed  and 
eighty-nine  new  auxiliary  societies  have  been  formed  during  the  year, 
constituting  a  total  of  3313.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  general 
purposes  are  £61.,878  7s.  3d.,  being  £5221  18s.  7d.  more  than  those  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  receipts,  we  ai'e  told,  are  greater  than  those  of 
any  previous  year  excepting  that  of  the  Jubilee.  The  issues  of  the 
Society  for  the  year  are  1,450,870,  and  the  total  of  its  issues  from  its 
formation  are  29,389,507.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  a  fact 
without  a  cheering  conviction  that  much  good  must  be  done.  The 
bread  cast  on  the  waters  will  be  seen  after  many  days.  As  we  purpose 
next  month  offering  some  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  our  public 
meetings  are  conducted,  we  add  nothing  more  at  present. 

lis    CONNEXION    WITH    THE    KeLIGIOUS    AnNIVERSAHIES  OF  THE 

Month,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  opening  of  the  Diorama  in 
Regent's  Park  as  a  place  of  worship  in  connexion  with  the  Baptist 
body.  This  event  took  place  on  the  1st  inst.,  when  two  sermons  were 
preached,  that  in  the  morning  by  the  Eev.  William  Brock,  of  Blooms- 
bury  Chapel,  and  that  in  the  evening  by  the  Kev.  Samuel  Martin,  of 
Westminster.  Of  these  two  discourses  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  were  eminently  approi)riate  to 
the  occasion,  and  were  alike  honorable  to  tlie  preachers  and  to  the 
congregational  l^ody  to  which  they  belong.  Mr.  Brock's  sermon  was 
an  admirable  illustration  of  the  harmony  that  may  subsist  between 
strong  convictions  and  genuine  catholicity.  His  views  as  a  J5aj)tist 
were  clearly  stated,  yet  no  Ba.'do-baj)tist  could  fail  to  be  delighted  with 
the  si)irit  he  evinced,  or  to  regard  with  other  than  cordial  acquiescence 
the  brotherhood  he  tendered.  Mr.  Martin's  sermon  combined  rare 
qualities,  ministering  at  once  to  the  edilication  and  to  the  pleasure  of 
bis  audience.  But  we  are  in  no  disposition  to  criticize.  Our  earnest 
desire  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  two  sermons  may  permanently  dwell 
in  the  building  where  they  were  delivered. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  the  religious  public  are  indebted 
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to  Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  Barfc.,  for  the  appropriation  of  this  building 
to  the  purposes  of  rehgious  worship.  At  a  cost  of  more  than 
£18,000  it  has  been  purchased  and  fitted  up  in  its  present  style.  The 
munificence  evinced  is  beyond  all  praise.  Tlie  example  is  worthy  of 
universal  imitation,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  other  wealthy 
men  follow  it, — not,  it  may  be,  in  the  extent  of  the  benefaction,  but  in 
the  spii'it  which  prompts  it,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  displayed. 
The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  was  a  noble  instance  of  similar  liberality, 
mid  his  memory  deserves  on  this  account,  as  on  many  others,  to  be 
held  in  lasting  veneration.  Between  the  morning  and  evening  services 
a  large  party  assembled  to  dinner  at  the  Fitzroy  Rooms,  New  Road, 
where  Sir  Morton  Peto  presided.  Referring  to  a  similar  meeting  in 
1848,  when  Bloomsbury  Chapel  was  opened,  he  alluded  to  the  intention 
he  then  expressed  '  to  leave  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  building  to  be 
defrayed'  by  the  congregation ;  and  reported  that  this  debt  had  been 
extinguished.  The  chapel  has  been  put  in  trust,  and  is  now  the 
property  of  the  denomination.  It  is  due  to  the  honorable  baronet 
to  say  that  a  moiety  of  the  debt  so  left  was  discharged  by  himself,  in 
addition  to  the  two-thirds  previously  contributed.  In  the  case  of  the 
Regent's  Park  Chapel,  he  stated  his  purpose  in  like  manner  to  leave 
only  one-third  of  the  cost  to  be  defrayed  by  the  congregation  It  is 
not  often  that  it  falls  to  our  lot  to  report  such  munificence.  We  do  it 
all  honor,  and  cordially  pray  that  the  religious  ^object  contemplated 
may  be  fully  realized.         '  —  ; 

The  style  of  the  chapel  is  Byzantine.^'  'It  has  a  singularly  novel 
appearance,  as  its  architecture  was  necessarily  regulated  by  its  previous 
construction.  The  Diorama  was  erected  in  1823,  and  cost  £9000, 
including  two  houses  in  Park-square.  The  principal  entrance  is  from 
the  Park,  where  the  architect  has  displayed  singular  good  taste  in 
availing  himself  of  the  space  afforded.  Three  doors  open  from 
Park-square  into  a  vestibule,  from  which  two  flights  of  stone 
steps  lead  into  an  inner  hall.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  octagon 
in  plan,  and  behind  it  is  the  baptistr}^,  lined  with  Minton's  tiles. 
It  is  designedly  left  open  as  a  standing  witness  of  the  views  which 
Bve  entertained  on  a  much  disputed  topic.  The  chapel  contains 
sittings  for  750  adults  on  the  ground  floor,  and  500  in  the  gallery. 
There  ai'e  also  200  free  seats,  and  160  sittings  for  children.  A 
large  room  for  week  evening  services,  capable  of  containing  200 
persons,  is  attached.  There  are  also  ministers'  and  deacons'  vestries, 
-committee  rooms,  &.c.,  and  under  the  chapel  are  school  rooms  for  about 
500  children.  The  whole  style  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
There  is  everything  to  gratify  a  cultivated  taste  without  any  approach 
to  display.  It  is  eminently  appropriate  to  the  locality,  and  the  entrance 
from  Regent's  Park  is  unparalleled  in  chapel  architecture.  The  work 
has  been  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Thomas,  of 
Paddington,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  his  good  judgment  and  taste. 

The  Rev.  W.  Landells,  late  of  Birmingham,  has  undertaken  the 
ministerial  labors  of  the  place,  and  all  who  are  concerned  for  the 
religious  interests  of  the  community  will  earnestly  desire  on  his 
behalf  the  sustaining  energy  of  Him  to  whose  worship  the  place  is 
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devoted.  We  can  readily  imagine  that  Mr.  Landells'  heart  sometimes 
sinks  within  him  at  the  thought  of  the  responsibilities  he  has  under- 
taken, but  there  is  much  to  encourage  and  animate  him,  and  we 
ti'ust  the  time  is  not  distant  when  he  will  rejoice  in  a  success  as 
marked  as  that  which  has  attended  his  fellow-laborer  at  Bloomsbury 
Chapel. 

The  Natio:js'  has  hecentlt  bee^^  dis&tjstei)  at  the  attempts 
MADE  rN'  the  HorsE  OF  CoMMOifS  to  crush  the  honorable  member  for 
Aylesbury.  There  was  a  semblance  of  propriety  in  the  first  attack, 
though  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  awakened  universal  indigna- 
tion. Mr.  Layard,  no  doubt,  was  guilty  of  some  errors  in  his  statements 
at  the  Liverpool  dinner.  These  errors,  however,  were  wholly  beside 
the  merits  of  the  great  question  which  he  has  been  so  instrumental  in 
raising.  It  was  proper  that  they  should  be  rectified,  and  had  the 
manner  of  doing  it  been  temperate  and  English,  the  public  would  have 
gone  with  his  assailants.  But  when  the  red  tapists  and  the  military 
members  of  the  House  joined  to  clamor  him  down,  the  true  character 
of  the  onslaught  was  seen.  The  effect  produced  out  of  doors  was  the 
very  reverse  of  that  which  was  contemplated.  Men  forgot  the  eiTors 
of  the  after  dinner  speech  in  the  eagerness  with  which  an  interested 
clique  sought  to  hunt  do^\Ti  their  victim.  But  the  tactics  of  Mr. 
Layard' s  assailants  have  been  as  unskilful  as  their  policy  was  selfish. 
Had  they  been  wise  they  would  have  left  him  in  the  wrong ;  but  in  their 
solicitude  to  crush  the  man  who  exposed  a  vicious  system,  they  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  have  done  for  Mr.  Layard  what 
neither  he  nor  his  friends  could  have  done  for  him.  They  have  ob- 
literated the  recollection  of  his  inaccuracy,  and  have  placed  him  before 
the  public  in  a  position  from  which,  with  ordinary  care  on  his  own 
pai-t,  he  can  never  be  dislodged.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  what  took 
place  in  the  House  on  the  18th  respecting  Captain  Christie,  than 
which,  excepting  the  previous  attack  already  referred  to,  nothing  more 
disgraceful  has  occurred  in  the  recent  doings  of  Parliament.  *  The 
honorable  gentlemen,'  says  the  '  Times'  of  the  19th,  '  who  screamed 
and  hooted  at  the  member  for  Aylesbury  with  so  much  effect  last 
night  have,  unconsciously  no  doubt,  rendered  him  a  great  service. 
One  or  two  more  such  field  nights,  and  Mr.  Layard  is  a  martyi*,  with 
all  the  innnunities  of  the  class.'  The  conduct  of  Sir  James  Graham 
was  specially  reprehensible ;  indeed  we  know  no  words  consistent 
the  amenities  of  life  in  which  to  express  our  estimate  of  his  wrong 
doing.  Anything  more  mean  or  contemptible  we  have  never  wit- 
nessed. We  leave  him  with  unaffected  pity  to  tlie  calm  but  terrible 
castigation  whicli  Mr.  Layard's  letter  of  the  19th,  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the 'Times,'  hillicts.  *  In  liis  anxiety,'  says  the  honorable 
member  for  Aylesbury,  '  to  screen  himself,  and  to  throw  the  odium  of 
what  has  occurred  upon  me,  Sir  James  (rraham  has  not  hesitated  to 
state  cuhnly  and  deliberately  that  which  he  ought  to  have  known  of 
liis  own  knowledge  to  be  absolute^ly  false.' 

All  hopes  of  immediati:  tevce  ahe  abais'I)ONED.  Lord  Palmer- 
uton  and  his  associates  continue  to  talk  of  the  A'icnna  Confevoncc  not 
having  terminated,  but  their  language  is  vague  and  their  policy  open 
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to  grave  suspicion.  We  were  never  sanguine  of  any  good  result  from 
Lord  John  Eussell's  mission  to  Vienna ;  but  the  return  of  his  lordship 
and  the  departure  of  the  other  negotiators  from  the  Austrian  capital 
have  destroyed  whatever  expectations  others  may  have  entertained. 
We  regret  the  issue,  but  are  not  surprised.  The  policy  of  Russia  from 
the  first  was  delusive  and  hollow.  The  object  was  to  gain  time,  and 
by  an  appearance  of  moderation  to  prevent  the  German  powers  from 
taking  part  with  France  and  England.  The  Russian  envoy  to  the 
Frankfoi*t  Diet  has  now  formally  announced  to  the  German  States, 
that  though  the  conferences  have  led  to  no  definitive  result,  the 
Czar  is  prepared  to  adhere  to  the  arrangement  provisionally  con- 
cluded on  the  first  and  second  of  the  four  points.  This  concession  on 
the  subject  of  the  Principalities,  and  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube, 
embraces  the  main  points  of  German  interest,  and  is  consequently 
adapted  to  prevent  the  German  powers  from  taking  part  with  Western 
Europe.  So  far,  the  Czar  has  played  his  cards  skilfully.  In  the 
meantime  the  policy  of  Austria  continues  to  be  evasive  and  tortuous. 
Notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  her  overtures,  she  is  evidently  un- 
prepared to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  December  the  2nd. 
Her  words  are  with  the  allies,  her  deeds  with  Russia.  Such  has  been 
her  position  from  the  commencement,  and  such  it  will  continue  to  be 
so  long  as  is  possible.  She  is  not  in  a  condition  to  break  with  Russia. 
Her  past  misdeeds  cripple  her.  To  take  an  active  part  in  the  struggle 
whicli  is  pending  would  be  to  hazard  the  integrity  of  her  empire,  by 
arming  against  herself  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  her  subjects.  We 
could  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  pity  her,  did  we  not  feel  that  her  per- 
plexity and  humiliation  are  the  natural  results  of  her  past  misdoings. 
This  state  of  things  may  well  awaken  serious  apprehension.  Were 
the  allies  prepared  for  the  requirements  of  the  crisis  we  should  have 
no  misgiving.  But  it  is  plain  to  demonstration  that  they  are  not. 
Our  own  ministers  are  feeble  and  vacillating, — the  sworn  advocates  of 
cliqueship,  destitute  of  genuine  patriotism  and  of  commanding  states- 
manship. It  is  impossible  to  read  the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
without  feeling  humiliated  before  the  nations.  Anything  more  jejune 
and  spiritless,  anything  more  unworthy  of  the  memories  of  a  great 
people,  or  less  adapted  to  conduct  a  terrible  conflict  to  a  successful 
issue,  cannot  well  be  imagined.  It  is  no  relief  to  turn  to  most  of  the 
hostile  debates  which  have  occurred  in  either  House.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  motion  was  evidently  a  mere  party  move,  whilst  the  facility 
with  which  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  consented  to  waive  his  motion  awakens 
discreditable  suspicions.  If  we  are  to  have  peace,  let  us  know  the  con- 
ditions, however  humiliating ;  but  if  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted,  let 
us  proceed  with  determination  and  earnestness.  The  two  alternatives 
are  before  us,  and  our  choice  should  be  instantly  made.  On  the  24th, 
a  debate  occm-red  on  the  following  motion  of  Mr.  Disraeli — '  That  this 
House,  having  seen  with  regret  that  the  conferences  of  Vienna  have 
not  led  to  a  termination  of  hostilities,  feels  it  to  be  a  duty  to  declare 
that  it  will  continue  to  give  every  support  to  her  Majesty  in  the  pro- 
.secution  of  the  war  until  her  Majesty  shall,  in  conjunction  with  her  tdlies, 
obtain  for  this  country  a  safe  and  honorable  peace.'     The  discussion 
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which  ensued  gives  coloring  to  much  which  has  heen  whispered  of 
late.  The  object  of  the  struggle,  it  is  now  alleged,  is  accomplished. 
Kussia  has  heen  prevented  from  seizing  on  Turke}',  and  peace  should 
therefore  be  concluded  on  the  best  terms  that  can  be  made.  From 
much  of  this  we  dissent,  but  it  is  too  late  in  the  month  to  enlarge. 
The  debate  was  continued  until  nearly  two  o'clock,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Mr.  Disraeli's  resolution  was  rejected  by  319  to  219.  A 
meeting  of  203  members  was  held  at  the  official  residence  of  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  when  we  are  told  by  the 
*  Globe'  that  his  '  explanations  were  considered  most  satisfactory,  and 
his  refutation  of  the  insinuations  brought  against  the  Government 
was  most  complete.'  We  do  not  expect  any  good  thing  from  the  debate. 
It  bears  a  party  character  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  Mr.  Layard's 
motion  had  had  precedence.  As  a  contest  between  Whigs  and  Con- 
servatives, the  country  cares  nothing  about  the  matter. 
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